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INTRODUCTORY. 


We  launch  our  little  bark  upon  the  literary  waters,  freighted  with  humble  yet 
earnest  hopes  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  measure  of  benefit,  through  instruc- 
tion, entertainment  or  pleasure,  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  New  Hampshire,  at 
home  and  abroad,  more  than  for  anything  of  distinction  or  profit  for  ourselves. 
We  have  long  entertained  the  opinion  that  some  publication,  diff'erent  from  the  ordi- 
nary newspaper  which  is  devoted  generally,  and  almost  necessarily,  to  the  record  of 
current  events  and  partisan  political  discussion — a  publication  recording  and  present- 
ing regularly  to  the  people  something  of  the  facts  of  our  history,  of  the  lives  and 
achievements  of  our  representative  men,  of  the  development  of  our  material  re- 
sources, the  upbuilding  of  our  industries,  and  the  moral,  social  and  educational 
progress  of  the  people,  together  with  a  fair  proportion  of  what  is  more  properly 
known  as  literary  matter,  would  be  welcomed  and  supported  by  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  would  become,  to  some  extent  at  least,  an  instrument  of  good.  To 
meet  as  far  as  may  be  the  existing  want  in  this  direction  we  have  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  Granite  Monthly.  We  shall  make  it  peculiarly  a  New  Hamp- 
shire Magazine,  and  we  hope,  by  devoting  our  own  best  eff"orts  to  the  work,  and  by 
the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  able  writers,  and  sympathizing  friends  of  the 
enterprize,  to  make  it  worthy  the  consideration  and  patronage  of  the  reading  pub- 
lic in  our  State,  and  especially  of  those  who  cherish  that  laudable  sentiment  of 
State  pride  which  is  keenly  alive  to  every  thing  touching  the  honor,  prosperity  and 
progress  of  New  Hampshire,  as  illustrated  in  the  successful  achievements  of  her 
children  in  every  field  of  effort  or  enterprise.  If  we  shall  succeed  in  strengthening 
in  the  hearts  of  any  of  our  people  that  sentiment  to  which  we  allude,  or  in  contrib- 
ing  in  any  way  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  State,  through  the  instruction  or 
entertainment  of  its  children,  we  shall  have  found  our  reward  and  be  abundantly 
satisfied. 
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OUB  GOVEBNOB  ELECT. 


Fifty  years  ago  the  gubernatorial  chair 
of  the  State  was  occupied  by  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  citizens,  a  native  and 
resident  of  the  old  town  of  Eppiug — 
William  Plumer — a  man  of  marked  abil- 
ity, who  had  represented  Xew  Hamp- 
shire in  the  Federal  Senate  with  honor  to 
himself  and  credit  to  the  State.  A  few 
weeks  since  our  people,  in  their  sover- 
reign  capacity,  made  choice  of  another 
native  and  resident  of  Epping  to  suc- 
ceed Governor  Cheney,  as  their  Chief 
Magistrate,  in  June  next. 

Benjamin  F.  Prescott,  Governor- 
elect,  is  the  son  and  only  child  of  Xathan 
Gove  Prescott— a  descendant  of  Capt. 
Jonathan  Prescott  who  fought  y\nXh.  Pep- 


perell  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg — an  Ep- 
ping farmer  who  married  Miss  Betsey  H. 
Richards,  daughter  of  Capt.  Benjamin 
Richards  of  Madbury.  The  Prescott 
homestead,  where  the  Governor-elect  was 
born  on  the  26th  of  February.  1833,  is 
situated  something  more  than  a  mile  to 
the  north  west  of  the  pleasant  little  vil- 
lage of  Epping  Corner,  and  less  than  a 
mile  from  the  Plumer  mansion.  Here 
young  Prescott  passed  his  life,  until 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  daily  labor 
upon  the  farm,  '^ith  the  exception  of  the 
time  occupied  in  attending  the  brief  terms 
of  the  district  school,  developing  by  hon- 
est toil  the  superior  physical  powers  with 
which  he  was  endowed,  and  laying  the 
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foundation  for  that  robust  manlaood, 
without  which,  complete  success  is  al- 
most unattainable  in  every  department 
of  human  labor. 

The  fii'st  mental  training,  outside  the 
district  school,  of  which  he  secured  the 
advantage,  was  afforded  by  a  private 
school  at  the  village,  under  the  tuition  of 
Samuel  H.  Worcester,  who  subsequently 
became  a  noted  teacher,  and  is  now  a  well 
known  physician  of  Salem,  Mass.  After 
this  he  attended  several  terms  at  the  Blan- 
chard  Academy  in  Pembroke  and  in  the  fall 
of 1850  he  entered  the  preparatory  course 
at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  a  year 
in  advance,  remaining  three  full  years,  so 
that  in  the  fall  of  1850,  he  was  enabled  to 
enter  the  Sophomore  class  at  Dartmouth, 
where  he  graduated  with  honor  in  1859. 
Among  his  class  mates  at  Exeter  was 
Jeremiah  Smith  of  Dover,  subsequently 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Ju- 
dicial Court,  and  among  the  same  at 
Dartmouth  wereF.  D.Ayer  now  pastor  of 
the  Xorth  Church  at  Concord,  Sullivan 
M.  Cutcheon,  late  Speaker  of  the  Michi- 
gan House  of  Representatives,  and  Ly- 
man G.  Hinckley  of  Chelsea,  Vt.,  subse- 
quently Lieutenant  Governor  of  that 
State.  While  at  Dartmouth  he  was  a 
member,and  at  one  time  president,  of  the 
United  Fraternity  literary  society,  and  at 
Exeter  he  was  a  member  of  the  Golden 
Branch  society  in  which  he  occupied  the 
position  of  president  and  orator. 

Soon  after  his  graduation  Mr.  Prescott 
entered  the  office  of  H.  A.  &  A.  H.  Bel- 
lows, at  Concord,  as  a  student  at  law, 
where  he  diligently  pursued  his  studies 
until  1859,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Merrimack  County  bar  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  profession,  which  he 
continued  at  Concord  for  about  two 
years.  In  1861,  upon  the  appointment  of 
Hon.  George  G.  Fogg,  editor  of  the  In- 
dependent Democrat, as  Minister  to  Swit- 
zerland, he  was  offered  the  position  of 
associate  editor  of  the  paper,  which  he 
accepted,  remaining  with  Mr.  Hadley,  in 
charge  of  the  paper  until  Mi'.  Fogg's  re- 
turn from  Europe  in  1866.  The  period 
of  his  editorial  service  covered  that  of  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reconstruction  policy  of 
Congress,   and   the  vigorous  support 


which  the  Independent  Democrat  gave 
President  Lincoln  and  the  measures  of 
the  Administration  party  was  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  earnest  nature  and 
forcible  pen  of  Mr.  Prescott.  During  the 
latter  part  of  Lincoln's  administration  he 
received  an  appointment  as  Special 
Agent  of  the  Treasury,  which  position 
he  held  until  the  change  of  policy  under 
President  Johnson,when  he  was  removed 
and  Harry  Bingham  of  Littleton  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  Subsequently  he 
held  the  same  position  for  a  time  under 
President  Grant.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1866,  Mr.  Prescott  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  labor  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  old  homestead  at  Ep- 
ping,  which  thereupon  came  into  his  pos- 
session, though  retaining  his  voting  res- 
idence in  Concord  until  some  three  or 
four  years  since.  In  1872  he  was  chosen 
by  the  Legislature,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  was  re-elected  the  following  year,  as 
he  was  in  1875  and  1876,  holding  the  po- 
sition at  the  present  time.  Through  his 
long  incumbency  in  this  office  he  has  not 
only  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  leading  men  of  both  parties  in  all 
sections  of  the  State, but  has  also  acquired 
a  thorough  understanding  of  public  af- 
fairs, which  qualifies  him  in  an  eminent 
degree  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
the  Executive  office,  which  he  is  to  as- 
sume next  June.  Moreover,  it  will  not, 
we  trust,  be  improper  to  remark  in  this 
connection,  that,  in  all  his  relations  with 
the  public  in  the  performance  of  his  duty 
as  Secretary  of  State,  he  has  given  the 
highest  degree  of  satisfaction  to  men  of 
all  parties,  and  his  unfailing  courtesy,  as 
well  as  faithful  attention  to  duty,  has  un- 
questionably drawn  to  his  support  some, 
who,  had  any  other  individual  been  the 
candidate  in  his  stead,  would  have  given 
their  votes  to  the  opposite  party. 

As  is  well  known  to  many,  Mr.  Pres- 
cott has  a  decided  taste  for  historical  and 
antiquarian  research,  which  he  has  in- 
dulged in  no  small  degree.  He  has  long 
been  an  active  member  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Historical  Society,  and  is  now  First 
Vice  President  of  that  association.  He 
is  also  a  member  and  Vice  President  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Antiquarian  Society 
which,  although  established  but  a  few 
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years  since,  has,  under  its  earnest  and 
vigorous  management,  already  acquired 
an  lionorable  position  among  kindred  as- 
sociations, and  has  at  its  headquarters  at 
Contoocookville  a  rare  and  extensive  col- 
lection of  antiquities.  About  a  year  ago 
Mr.  Prescott  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Ro5'al  Historical  Society  of  London,  an 
honor  which  no  other  citizen  of  Kew 
Hampshire  enjoys.  The  attention  of  the 
Society  having  been  attracted  to  him,  un- 
doubtedly, through  his  extensive  corres- 
pondence with  officers  and  members, 
while  engaged  in  the  work  of  securing 
for  the  State  the  portraits  of  those  who 
figured  conspicuously  in  its  early  history, 
which,  together  with  those  of  the  celeb- 
rities of  later  years,  most  of  which  were 
also  obtained  through  his  instrumental- 
ity, constitute  a  collection  of  rare  interest 
and  great  historical  value.  In  making 
this  collection  for  the  State  House,  Mr. 
Prescott  has  labored  with  a  disinter- 
rested  perseverance  seldom  equalled, 
overcoming  serious  obstacles  in  many  in- 
stances, and  the  success  which  has 
crowned  his  efforts,  while  a  source  of 
honest  pride  to  every  citizen  of  the  State, 
has  redounded  to  his  own  credit  and  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  public. 

As  we  have  said,  Mr.  Prescott  has 
spent  much  time  and  labor  upon  his 
farm,  bringing  it  under  a  superior  state  of 
cultivation.  He  has  added  largely  to  the 
original  homestead,  and  has  now  about 
three  hundred  acres  of  land,  making,  al- 
together, one  of  the  largest,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  best,  farms  in  the  town.  Its 
chief  products  are  fruit,  corn,  hay  and 
neat  stock.  Of  the  former,  several  hun- 
dred barrels  of  choice  varieties  are  pro- 
duced annuallj^  WTien  at  home  Mr. 
Prescott  is,  even  now,  often  found  in  the 
field  or  the  woods  at  work  with  the  men, 
and  few  there  are  who  can  compete  with 
him  in  any  branch  of  farm  labor.  His 
love  of  Agriculture  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  its  requirements  fits  him  in  a 
high  degree  for  the  position  to  which  he 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  Weston  in  1874  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Upon  the  same  spot  occupied  by  the 
old  family  dwelling,  Mr.  Prescott  erected 
in  1875,  an  elegant  modern  residence, 


which  is  thoroughly  and  tastefully  fin- 
ished throughout,  and  furnished  in  a  cor- 
responding manner,  with  an  aim  to  gen- 
uine home  comfort  and  a  certain  degree 
of  luxury.  A  choice  library,  rare  paint- 
ings, curiosities  and  relics,  gratify  and 
illustrate  the  taste  of  the  owner,  and  all 
the  surroundings  are  pervaded  with  an 
air  of  refinement  and  prosperity  seldom 
Tvitnessed,  yet  most  delightful  to  contem- 
plate. The  locality  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  picturesque  to  be 
found  in  the  region.  In  short,  every- 
thing combines  to  make  the  home  of  the 
Governor-elect  the  abode  of  comfort  and 
true  enjoyment.  Here  his  accomplished 
wife,  formerly  Miss  Mary  L.  Noyes, 
daughter  of  Jefferson  Noyes,  Esq.,  of 
Concord,  with  whom  he  was  united  in 
June,  1869,  presides  with  true  womanly 
dignity  and  grace,  Avhile  his  beloved 
mother,  whose  devoted  affection  for  her 
only  child  is  fittingly  supplemented  by 
her  just  pride  in  his  successful  career,  is 
a  cherished  member  of  the  household. 

Mr.  Prescott  is  of  commanding  person- 
al appearance,  standing  about  six  feet  in 
height,  with  a  large  frame  and  full  de- 
velopment. He  has  a  fresh  and  ruddy 
complexion,  showing  the  free  circulation 
that  comes  of  perfect  bodily  health.  His 
clear  hazel  eyes  look  you  frankly  in  the 
face,  while  his  dark  hair  and  beard,  which 
he  wears  full  but  well  trimmed,  are  ting- 
ed with  gray.  His  mental  organization 
is  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  his  physical, 
with  a  marked  development  of  the  per- 
ceptive powers,  giving  him  the  ready 
judgment  of  men,  which  has  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  his  success.  In  his 
manners  he  is  thoroughly  democratic, 
meeting  all  as  equals,  and  with  a  charm- 
ing courtesy  which  puts  one  immediately 
at  ease,  and  his  popularity  in  the  social 
circle  is  as  great  as  in  public  life.  In  re- 
ligion, while  his  sympathies  are  with 
what  is  known  as  the  liberal  element,  he 
contributes  alike  to  the  support  of  the 
different  denominations  in  his  town. 

Just  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  life,  and 
having  attained  a  distinction  which  few 
at  his  age  have  reached,  our  Governor- 
elect  may  consistently  look  forward  to  a 
lengthy  future  career  of  honor  and  use- 
fulness. 
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BY  PROF.  E. 

No  bells,  bonfires  nor  cannon  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  little  barque 
which  sailed  up  the  "deep  waters'*  of  the 
Piscataquack  in  1623.  and  landed  on  Odi- 
ome's  Point,  the  founders  of  a  new  State. 
Tradition  does  not  repeat  nor  history  re- 
cord the  name  of  the  ship  nor  of  the  cap- 
tain who  commanded  it.  The  Mayflower 
and  the  men  who  landed  on  Plymouth 
Rock,  in  1620.  are  as  famous  in  history 
as  Jason  and  his  associates,  who  sought 
the  Golden  Fleece.are  in  ancient  mythol- 
ogy. Xew  England  men  never  weary  of 
eulogies  of  forefathers'  day;  and  they 
will,  probably,  never  cease  to  conmiem- 
orate  the  heroism  and  piety  of  those  forty- 
two  god-fearing  men.  who  signed  the 
first  written  constitution  known  to  hu- 
man history.  Still,  the  Plymouth  Colo- 
ny, by  itself,  wrought  no  nobler  or  bet- 
ter work  for  mankind  than  the  imnoticed, 
almost  unnamed  colonists  who  founded 
New  Hampshire.  Massachusetts  Bay  set- 
tlers, the  Puritans,  eclipsed  the  humbler 
efforts  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  The 
Pilgrims  bore  the  sufferings  of  exile,  pri- 
vation and  toil ;  but  the  Puritans  at  a 
later  date  appropriated  the  fame  and 
the  honor  which  rose  from  the  laws, 
government  and  institutions  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Capt.  John  Mason,  the  Propri- 
etor of  Xew  Hampshire,  sent  over  fifty 
Englishmen  and  twenty-two  women,  be- 
sides eight  Danes  who  were  employed  in 
sawing  lumber  and  making  potash.  This 
nimiber  exceeded  that  of  the  Mayflower. 
It  is  not  probable  that  all  these  men  and 
women  came  in  the  first  ship.  Many  of 
them  arrived  several  years  after  the  first 
company  of  planters  occupied  Odiorne's 
Point.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  many  women.  i)ossibly  not  one, 
came  in  1623.  Some  writers  suppose  that 
the  Hiltons  and  a  few  other  leading  men 
brought  their  wives  with  them.  For. 
ten  years  after  the  first  settlement,  the 


D.  SASBOBX. 

letters  of  the  proprietor  and  his  agents  in 
London,  speak  of  sending  the  wives  of 
some  of  the  colonists  or  of  supporting 
them,  at  the  company's  expense.athome. 
The  very  slow  progress  of  the  settle- 
ments at  Cocheco  and  Strawberry  Bank 
show  that  the  laborers  were  few:  for 
only  three  houses  had  been  built,  on  the 
Bank  in  seven  years,  and  only  three  in 
ten  years,  at  the  upper  plantation.  If 
families  were  united  in  these  labors,  six 
houses  would  scarcely  sufllce  for  eighty 
persons.  Why  were  these  colonists  less 
renowned  than  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  ? 
The  previous  history  of  the  Pilgrims, 
their  persecutions  at  home,  and  their  res- 
idence in  Holland  made  them  famous. 
Beligion  occupied  the  thoughts  of  all 
Englishmen.  The  PUgrims  were  exiles  for 
conscience*  sake ;  they  suffered  for  the 
common  liberties  and  rights  of  the  whole 
people. 

The  first  sutlers  at  Portsmouth  and 
Dover  were  adventurers,  bold,  hardy,  * 
and  resolute.like  all  pioneers  who  go  into 
the  wilderness  to  better  their  condition. 
Such  is  generally  the  character  of  em- 
igrants who  foimd  new  states.  Philoso- 
phers tell  us  that  from  the  race,  the  epoch 
and  the  surroimdinga  of  a  people,  their 
future  history  may  be  accurately  pre- 
dicted. Here  then  is  a  problem  for  the 
prophet's  solution.  The  race  is  Saxon ; 
the  epoch  is  one  of  progress,  enterprise, 
discovery  and  controversy,  both  with  the 
pen  and  the  sword.  The  surroundings 
are  the  wilderness  before  them  and  the 
ocean  behind  them.  ThesoUis  ragged; 
the  climate  is  severe.  Tell  me.  then, 
thou  boasting  seer,  what  will  be  the  fate 
of  this  handfol  of  men,  as  destitute  and 
helpless  as  though  they  had  dropped  upon 
the  earth  from  some  distant  planet.  Will 
they  die  of  starvation,  be  devonred  by 
wild  beasts  or  be  massacred  by  savages? 
Bv  oecupation,  they  were  fishmongers, 
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farmers  and  mechanics.  "Their  several 
businesses"  assigned  by  their  employers, 
•were  to  fell  the  trees,  till  the  soil.  fish, 
hunt  and  mine.  Incessant  labof  in  these 
occupations  failed  to  support  them ;  and 
the  proprietors  were  obliged  to  sink  their 
fortunes  in  the  abyss  of  debt  which  these 
plantations  opened.  John  Mason,  who 
was  a  man  of  mark,  and  would  have 
been  distinguished  in  any  age.  was 
financially  ruined;  but  like  Phaeton, 
guiding  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  he  fell 
from  great  undertakijigs.  Instead  of 
securing  coronets  and  mitres  for  his  pos- 
terity he  died  the  victim  of  disappointed 
hopes : 

"Xo  son  of  his  succeeding." 
The  men  he  hired  to  plant  his  colony 
had  not  sufficient  education,  religion  nor 
integrity  to  make  them  mie  to  their  trust. 
That  they  were  illiterate,  appears  from 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  could  not 
vrrite  their  names.  So  little  is  said  of 
their  religion  that,  it  may  be  presimied 
they  had  none  to  speak  of.  They  did  not 
attempt  to  gather  a  church,  at  Dover, 
till  1638'.  Then,  they  were  broken  up  by 
quarrels,  and  some  of  their  early  clergy- 
men were  fitter  for  the  penitentiary  than 
the  pulpit.  At  Portsmouth,  no  provision 
was  made  for  preaching  till  1640,  when  a 
Glebe  of  fifty  acres  was  granted  for  the 
support  of  an  Episcopal  chapel;  and 
Richard  Gibson  was  the  first  incumbent. 
The  first  Congregational  church  was 
formed  much  later.  The  founders  of 
Exeter  and  Hampton  were  led  by  clergy- 
men, and  churches  sprang  up  with  the 
towns  themselves.  That  the  servants  of 
Mr.  Mason  were  dishonest  appears  from 
the  fact  that,  after  his  death,  they  plun- 
dered his  estate,  drove  away  his  cattle 
that  he  had  imported  at  great  expense, 
and  sold  them  in  Boston  for  twenty-five 
pounds  sterling  a  head,  and  appropriated 
his  goods.  There  was  no  local  govern- 
ment sufficiently  powerful  to  punish 
great  crimes ;  while  the  proprietor  ruled 
through  agents,  factors  and  superintend- 


ents, there  was  little  restraint  over  ser- 
vants but  the  personal  influence  of  the 
so  called  governors.  The  laborers  were 
the ''hired  men"  of  the  proprietor  who 
lived  three  thousand  miles  away.  They 
were  neither  masters  of  their  time,  their 
labor,  nor  of  its  rewards.  If  the  value 
of  plantations  and  mills  was  enhanced, 
the  profit  was  not  for  them.  They 
neither  owned  the  premises  where  they 
worked,  nor  shared  the  gains  nor  losses 
that  resulted  from  their  labors.  When 
they  became  free-holders,  and  made  com- 
pacts or  •* combinations"  for  the  better 
government  of  the  plantations,  and  the 
more  certain  punishment  of  crimes,  the 
stimulus  of  property,  liberty  and  suffrage 
elevated  the  laborers,  and  fitted  them  to 
do.  dare  and  suffer  more  than  any  other 
Xew  England  Colony.  The  people  of 
Portsmouth  formed  a  political  compact 
as  early  as  1633,  but  it  gained  from  the 
crown  no  authority  to  make  laws  or  pun- 
ish offenders.  Dr.  Belknap  says,  that, 
till  1640.  the  people  of  Dover  and  Ports- 
mouth had  no  power  of  government  del- 
egated from  the  King.  At  that  time,  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  body  politic  as 
the  people  of  Exeter  had  done  the  year 
before.  The  next  year.  1641.  all  the  four 
lilantations  formed  a  union  with  Massa- 
chusetts, and  voluntarily  submitted  to 
her  jurisdiction.  They  were  allowed 
peculiar  privileges,  for  in  1642,  the  fol- 
lowing decree  was  passed  by  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  :  ''It  is  ordered 
that  all  the  present  inhabitants  of  Piscat- 
aquack.  who  formerly  were  free  there, 
shall  have  liberty  of  freemen  in  their 
several  towns  to  manage  all  their  town 
affairs,  and  each  town  [shall]  send  a 
deputy  to  the  General  Court,  though  they 
be  not  church  members.''  From  this  date 
the  laws,  usages  and  customs  of  the 
larger  colony  became  the  inheritance  of 
the  smaller;  and  the  union  which  con- 
tinued for  thirty-nine  years,  was  *•  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished,"  by 
both  the  high  contracting  parties. 
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BY  MARY  DWl 

"Marry  that  old  man!  Never!  I'll 
starve  first.  He  may  foreclose  the  mort- 
gage and  turn  us  out  doors  as  soon  as 
he  pleases  to,  but  I  will  never  be  his  wife, 
never!" 

"Heavens  and  airth,  child,  who  you 
talking  about?  You  don't  say  Peter 
Greenleaf  wants  you  for  a  wife,  do  you?" 

"I  don't  say  any  thing  about  it.  Aunt 
Jane.  Where  in  the  world  did  you  come 
from?  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  but  I  didn't 
know  there  was  any  body  to  hear  me. 
Don't  tell.  Aunt  Jane." 

"I  won't"  replied  the  unexpected  visi- 
tor. '"Don't  you  be  afraid.  I've  kept  a 
good  many  secrets  in  my  day,  and  I'll 
keep  yours.  I  come  over  this  morning  a 
purpose  to  talk  with  you  and  see  if  I 
couldn't  help  you.  If  I  only  had  the 
money,  I'd  pay  up  that  mortgage  and 
done  with  it.  Then,  the  old  man  might 
whistle.  'Spose  your  grandma'am  could 
not  help  doin  as  she  did,  but  'twas  a 
master  pity." 

"She  would  have  paid  part  of  it  before 
now,  if  Regis  hadn  t  been  sick  and  the 
cow  died.  She  talked  about  it  only  a 
few  days  before  she  died,  and  told  me 
if  she  left  us  suddenh/,  I  must  do  the 
best  I  could.  She  said  there  was  a  letter 
in  the  little  bureau  that  would  explain 
all  about  the  mortgage,  but  I  haven't 
wanted  to  read  it  yet.  I  can  pay  part  of 
the  interest  by  winter,  but  Mr.  Green- 
leaf  says  he  must  have  the  whole,  and  I 
can't  pay  the  whole." 

"Well,  child,  don't  give  up.  It's  been 
awful  discouragin'  weather,  dark  days 
and  heavy  fogs,  and  every  thing  all 
damped  through ;  but  'taint  always  fgoin 
to  be  so.  We've  got  to  have  Indian  Sum- 
mer, yit.  Your  grandma'am  was  a 
curous  manager ;  else  she'd  never  made 
so  much  out  of  five  acres  of  pasture  land 
and  an  old  sheep  barn.  That  was  all 
there  was  here  when  she  bought  it,  and 
now,  there  ain't  no  land  in  town  that 
gives  better  crops ;  and  there  ain't  no 
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house  that's  more  comfortable.  I've 
wished  a  good  many  times,  I  had  her 
faculty ;  but  I  hain't,  though  I'm  reck- 
oned tolable  for  plannin'.  "Where's 
Regis?" 

''At  work  for  Mr.  Beman." 

"He's  a  smart  boy." 

"Yes,  he  is,  and  a  good  boy,  too.  If 
he  w^as  older  we  could  do  better." 

"Yes,  but  he'll  grow  old  fast  enough. 
He's  twelve  and  you're  eighteen,  and 
you  two  are  left  without  a  blood  relation 
in  the  world  nigher  than  a  second  cousin. 
That's  w^hat  your  grandma'amj  told  me 
the  last  time  I  see  her  'fore  she  died  so 
sudden.  I  can't  make  the  way  clear,  all 
through,  but  don't  you  marry  a  man  you 
don't  want  to.  That's  the  worst  thing  a 
woman  can  do,  and  there's  always  a 
curse  follows  it.  I  married  a  poor  man, 
and  I  ain't  goin'  to  say  he  wa'nt  shif- 
less.  for  he  was,  and  everybody  knew  it; 
but  I  loved  him  and  he  loved  me,  and  so 
I  could  put  up  with  his  ways,  though 
they  wan't  just  what  they  ought  to  be. 
When  John  and  I  was  together,  we  never 
felt  as  though  we  wished  somebody  else 
was  in  either  of  our  places.  I  wouldn't 
advise  you  nor  anybody  else  to  marry  a 
shifless  man ;  but  I  did,  and  I  never  was 
sorry.  Peter  Greenleaf's  wife  didn't 
have  a  poor  man  nor  a  shifless  man,  but 
she  had  a  harder  time  than  I  did ;  and  I 
hope  if  he  marries  again,  he'll  get  some- 
body that'll  stand  up  for  her  rights. 
There  he  is,  sure's  you're  alive,  comin' 
over  the  hill.  Want  me  to  git  out  of 
sight?" 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  best,  but  please 
don't  leave  the  house." 

"I  won't,  and  don't  you  be  afraid. 
Manage  to  make  him  say  if  the  interest's 
paid,  he'll  wait  for  the  rest.  He  thinks 
you'd  make  a  purty  piece  of  household 
furnitur,  and  some  way  he  got  a  grudge 
against  your  gran'ma'am.  I  misdoubted 
how  t'would  turn  out,  when  I  knew  she 
got  the^  money  of  him ;  but  the  Lord 
reigns,  and^there  can't  nobody  hinder  his 
plans." 
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People  wondered  why  Mrs.  Bradsbav 
mortgaged  her  place,  while  she  alone 
knew  that  to  gave  her  grand-children 
from  their  father  she  had  sent  him  a  stip- 
ulated sum  of  money,  which  might  have 
purchased  but  temporary  safety  had  not 
death  claimed  him  and  so  relieved  her  of 
further  anxiety. 

In  her  thankfulness  for  this  mercy  she 
thought  comparatively  little  of  the  obli- 
gation she  had  incurred,  although  her 
family  arrangements  were  made  with 
reference  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt. 
She  lived  even  more  frugally  than  be- 
fore; but  sickness  and  other  untoward 
events  had  made  it  impossible  for  her  to 
do  this.  For  three  years  not  even  the 
interest  had  been  paid,  and  now  the 
amount  saved  for  this  purpose  was  hard- 
ly sufficient  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses. 

Elsie  Dunlap  found  herself  sole  heu- 
of  an  encumbered  estate  which,  if  sold 
under  the  hammer,  would  leave  her  pen- 
niless. She  was  energetic^  and  capable. 
She  possessed  a  strong  will  and  much 
force  of  character :  but.  for  the  time  she 
was  nearly  paralyzed  by  the  sudden  blow 
which  had  fallen  upon  her.  Xow.  Aunt 
Jane's  presence  and  homely  counsel  had 
done  so  much  to  reassure  her.  that  she 
met  Mr.  Greenleaf  with  becoming  dig- 
nity. 

••My  dear  Elsie,  how  charmingly  you 
are  looking."  he  said  blandly.  ••!  could 
not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  coming 
early.  I  am  to  be  out  of  town  for  a  few 
days,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  pleasant 
for  us  both  to  have  everything  dennitely 
arranged  between  us.  You  will  .have  no 
further  trouble  about  the  mortgage,  and 
I — T  shall  have  a  fair  and  happy  bride." 

••What  do  you  mean,"  now  asked  the 
young  girl,  recovering  from  her  surprise 
at  his  audacity. 

"You  know  what  I  mean,  my  dear," 
he  replied  with  a  smirk,  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  smile.  ••!  did  not  expect 
you  to  accept  my  proposal  at  once. 
Perhaps  I  should  have  thought  you 
wanting  in  maidenly  modesty,  if  you 
had:  but  now  you  have  had  time  for  con- 
sideration, and  I  am  impatient  for  your 
final  answer." 

•T  am  too  young  to  marry,"  she  said 
hesitatingly,   remembering  the  charge 


she  had  received  from  Aunt  Jane.  '*I 
am  not  sure  I  understand  fully  about  the 
mortgage.  Please  tell  me  the  exact 
amount  of  your  claim  upon  my  estate,  and 
the  terms  by  which  I  can  retain  it." 

"It  is  a  waste  of  words,  my  dear,  but 
I  wish  to  please  you;"  and  he  proceeded 
to  give  her  the  desired  information,  even 
yielding  to  her  request  to  make  the  state- 
ment in  writing. 

She  read  it.  thanked  him.  and  placed 
the  paper  in  her  pocket,  saying:  ••I 
think  I  can  pay  the  interest  before  the 
first  of  December ;  and  if  I  do.  I  can  still 
remain  here." 

"Kthe  taxes  are  paid.  In  order  to  se- 
cure myself  and  save  you  all  annoyance. 
I  have  paid  them.  You  see  I  have  re- 
gard for  your  interests.  You  will  give 
me  the  promise  I  desire.  Elsie?"  and  he 
rose  from  the  chair  in  which  he  was  sit- 
ting, as  though  he  would  go  nearer  to 
her. 

••What  promise?"  she  asked,  springing 
to  her  feet. 

••The  promise  that  you  will  be  my 
vafe.  You  shall  have  everything  that 
heart  can  wish.  I  will  surround  you 
vrith  luxury  and  make  your  life  a  long 
holiday.  As  my  wife,  you  v^-ill  not  need 
to  work,  or  calculate  how  money  is  to  be 
made." 

••But  your  wife  did  work."  responded 
Elsie  with  provoking  coolness.  ••I  have 
always  heard  that  she  worked  hard  and 
never  had  a  cent  of  money  to  spend  with- 
out being  called  to  account  for  it.  I  am 
too  independent  for  that." 

What  Peter  Greenleaf  thought  my 
readers  may  imagine.  What  he  said 
was : 

••When  my  wife  was  living.  I  was  a 
poorer  man  than  I  am  now.  She  was  a 
worthy  woman,  but  we  were  not  alto- 
gether congenial.  In  a  second  marriage 
I  should  hope  to  realize  what  was  denied 
me  in  the  first." 

There  was  an  expression  of  scorn  upon 
the  rosy  lips  of  Elsie  Dunlap.  and  a  flash- 
ing of  the  dark  eyes  which  boded^ill  to 
her  suitor. 

"Have  a  care,  my  dear,"  he  said  in 
well  modulated  tones.  ''You  have  other 
debts  and  other  debtors.  I  must  be  your 
husband  or  your  enemy.   You  can  choose 
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which  it  shall  be,  but  I  shall  not  take 
your  answer  now.  I  never  yield  when  I 
have  reached  a  decision.  Think  ofRegis. 
Can  you  bear  to  be  separated  from  him?" 

He  was  gone,  but  before  she  had  time 
to  think  of  Regis.  Aunt  Jane  appeared. and 
watching  him  as  he  rode  away,  expressed 
her  satisfaction  with  what  had  trans- 
pired. 

'•You  done  well."  she  said  heartily. 
'•He  didn't  know  you  had  a  witness  hid 
away,  but  when  he  began  to  talk,  I  give 
the  bed  room  door  a  hitch,  so  I  could  see 
him.  and  hear  all  he  said.  too.  I've  faith 
the  interestUl  be  paid  somehow,  and  he's 
promised  to  wait  for  the  rest.  But  about 
them  taxes  and  debts.  I'll  find  out. 
He'd  scare  some  girls  into  marryin'  him. 
He's  got  most  everybody  in  town  under 
his  thumb,  except  Aunt  Jane  and  the 
minister  and  Cam  Bassett.  He  come 
pretty  near  getting  a  hitch  on  my  house, 
but  he  just  missed  it.  I'll  see,  I'll  see. 
Don't  give  up.  He  won't  be  back  to-day 
nor  to-morrer.'' 

''I  hope  not.  Don't  go  now.  Aunt 
Jane." 

"I  must,  child.  I've  got  a  message  for 
the  minister,  though  I  must  look  round 
'fore  I  see  him.    G^od  bye." 

Then  was  Elsie's  hour  of  weak- 
ness, and  she  wept  despau*iugly.  She 
seemed  hedged  in  on  every  side.  She 
was  in  the  power  of  a  merciless  man, 
and  yet  he  professed  to  love  her :  prom- 
ised to  provide  for  her  brother  and  re- 
lieve her  of  all  care.  Others  had  sacri- 
ficed themselves  and  still  lived  on.  Driv- 
en from  their  home,  where  could  they 
go  ?  She  could  earn  a  little  by  knitting 
and  sewing;  Regis  could  earn  a  little 
more ;  but  there  was  the  mortgage. 

••What's  goin'  to  be  done  for  them 
Dunlap  children?"  asked  Aunt  Jane  ab- 
ruptly, when  she  found  the  minister 
standing  by  the  parsonage  gate. 

••I  heard  they  were  provided  for  by 
Mr.  Greenleaf." 

'"There  ain't  no  truth  in  that,  Mr.  Eld- 
ridge.  I  know  all  about  it.  and  I'll  tell 
you.  I  had  it  first  hand,  too,  so  there 
won't  be  no  mistake." 

The  minister  listened  patiently,  utter- 
ing now  and  then  an  ejaculation  of  sur- 
prise or  indignation. 


"Xow.  if  you'll  pray  for  light,  and 
ways  and  means,  'twill  be  your  share, 
and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do.  If  you  had 
money.  I  know  you'd  give  it.  but  there 
ain't  nothing  required  of  folks  more'n 
they've  got.  Pray  hard,  for  it's  a  rough 
place  to  puU  over  when  Peter  Greenleaf  s 
hitched  on  his  oxen  to  pull  tother  way.'' 

'•Stay  to  dinner  and  perhaps  some  light 
will  shine  upon  the  darkness,"  said  the 
minister,  pleasantly,  as  his  companion 
turned  to  leave  him. 

'•Xo.  thank  you.  that  an't  the  way 
light's  comin'.  and  I've  got  my  dinner 
waitin'  to  home." 

That  day  Elsie  Dunlap  read  the  letter 
of  which  her  gi'andmother  had  told  her, 
and  from  it  learned  much  she  had  not 
before  known ;  much.  too.  which  grieved 
and  saddened  her. 

•*If  I  leave  you  with  the  mortgage  un- 
paid you  must  do  the  best  you  can.  I 
can  not  advise  you.  onlv  don't  trust  Mr. 
Greenleaf,  and  don't  let  Regis  go  away 
from  you.  If  the  worst  comes,  perhaps 
Aunt  Jane  will  take  you  in.  and  you  can 
manage  to  feed  and  clothe  yourselves. 
But  don't  trust  Peter  Greenleaf.  I  was 
obliged  to  go  to  him  for  money,  but  you 
will  be  under  no  such  necessity." 

These  were  the  closing  paragraphs  of 
a  letter  which  had  for  her  the  authority 
of  a  voice  fi-om  the  dead,  and  she  re- 
peated the  declaration  made  in  the  open- 
ing of  my  story.  Early  in  the  evening, 
Regis  came-,  tired,  but  so  glad  to  be  at 
home  that  he  soon  forgot  his  fatigue. 

••How  much  money  have  we  got?"  he 
asked  looking  up  into  his  sister's  face." 

••Xot  a  dollar,"  she  replied. 

"I  shall  have  a  dollar  to-morrow  night, 
so  there'll  be  one  in  the  house,  and  we 
must  keep  it  till  we  get  a  mate  to  it. 
We've  got  lots  of  potatoes  and  corn,  and 
hay  enough  to  keep  the  cow,  so  we 
shan't  starve  if  we  don't  buy  any  thing 
at  the  store ;  and  you  can  mend  up  my 
clothes  so  they'll  last.  Then  we  can  sell 
th?  pig  and  some  chickens,  and  a  tub  of 
butter,  and  that'll  bring  some  money. 
We  must  pay  up  the  mortgage.  Mrs. 
Beman  says  Mr.  Greenleaf  wants  you  to 
marry  him.andltoldher  you  just  wouldn't 
do  it,  will  you?" 

••Xo,  I  will  no?." 
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''There.  I  knew  you  wouldn't,  for  all 
she  said  there  wan't  many  poor  girls  that 
had  such  a  chance.  AVe  don't  care  if  we 
are  poor,  do  we?" 

''We  will  try  not  to  care.  Xow  tell 
me  what  you  have  been  doing  to-day, 
and  what  company  you  have  had.'* 

"I  didn't  have  anybody  but  Cam  Bas- 
sett  to  work  with  me,  and  he  didn't  talk 
much,  though  he  worked  like  a  house-a- 
lire.  He's  growing  handsome  and  I  like 
him.  He  said  grandmother  was  his  best 
friend.  I  didn't  know  that  before,  did 
you?" 

*'Xo.  indeed,  but  she  was  a  friend  to 
every  one.  I  am  glad  he  remembers  her 
kindly.'' 

'•So  am  I.  After  dinner,  he  asked  me 
if  I  thought  you'd  ever  marry  Mr.  Green- 
leaf.aud  I  told  him  I  knew  you  wouldn't, 
any  sooner  than  you'd  marry  him,  and  I 
guessed  not  half  so  soon." 

"Why.  Regis :"  and  a  blush  suffused 
the  sister's  cheek,  which  he  did  not  see. 

Mr.  Eldridgehad  fulfilled  his  promise 
to  pray  for  his  young  parishioners,  and 
waited  for  some  token  that  his  prayers 
had  been  heard,  when  Cameron  Bassett 
was  shown  into  his  study. 

"I  don't  see  you  very  often."  he  said, 
in  a  tone  which  expressed  the  surprise 
he  felt  at  receiving  so  unexpected  a 
visit." 

""Xo,  sir.  but  I  thought  'twas  right  for 
me  to  come,  because  I  could  trust  you 
not  to  tell." 

''Xot  to  tell  what,  my  young  friend  ?" 
After  looking  a  moment  into  the  clergy- 
man's face,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that 
his  confidence  was  not  misplaced,  the 
visitor  proceeded  to  make  known  his 
business  with  a  straight-forward  earnest- 
nestness  one  could  hardly  have  believed 
possible  to  him. 

Five  years  before  he  had  drifted  into 
the  quiet  country  town,  a  poor,  ignorant 
boy.  Since  then,  he  had  done  the  hard- 
est, coarsest  work  uncomplainingly,  yet 
always  stipulating  for  wages  which  were 
so  faithfully  earned,  that  they  could  not 
be  refused.  He  was  kind  and  obliging, 
but  few  thought  of  him  except  when 
present,  and  then  only  as  of  a  servant. 

'•I  don't  know  why  I  came  here,  only 
I  happened  to,"  he  said  in  reply  to  a 


question  asked  by  Mr.  Eldildge.  "I  fol- 
lowed the  river,  and  when  I  got  opposite 
Mrs.  Bradshaw's,  I  was  so  hungry,  I 
went  up  to  the  house  and  asked  her  to 
give  me  sometliing  to  eat  and  let  me 
work  and  pay  for  it.  She  did,  and  talked 
to  me  besides,  and  the  talk  was  better 
than  the  bread  and  milk.  She  told  me 
what  I  could  do  if  I  tried,  and  I've  tried 
ever  since.  I  couldn't  go  to  school  and 
meeting  like  other  boys,  but  I've  done 
the  best  I  knew  how.  I've  saved  some 
money,  and  I  want  you  to  take  it  and  pay 
Mr.  Greenleaf  on  that  mortgage  as  far  as 
'twill  go.  until  I  can  earn  some  more  to 
finish  up.    Will  you  do  it.  sir?" 

•'I  am  not  sure  that  I  ought  to.  You 
need  this  money  tor  yourself.  You  saved 
it  for  a  special  purpose." 

"Yes,  su*,  I  saved  it  to  buy  a  piece  of 
land,  but  I  can  wait  for  that,  I  am't  too 
old  to  start  again." 

"But  Elsie  might  object  to  your  doing 
this." 

"I'm  afraid  she  would,  but  you  see,  she 
ain't  to  know  it.  That's  why  I  come  to 
you.  because  I  thought  you  wouldn't  tell. 
They've  all  done  me  more  than  that 
worth  good.  I  don't  think  I'd  ever  had 
the  money  but  for  what  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
said  to  me ;  so  in  a  way,  it  belongs  to 
her,  and  that  mortgage  must  be  paid. 
It  must.  Mr.  Eldridge.'' 

"It  s/2aZZ  be  paid,  every  dollar  of  it.  I 
"^vill  try  to  raise  what  is  lacking  of  the 
full  amount  and  consider  you  my  debtor 
for  the  balance." 

''Yes,  su',  do,  and  I  will  bring  you  the 
money  as  fast  as  I  earn  it.  You  can  trust 
me.    I  always  do  as  I  say." 

"1  believe  you,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see 
you,  even  if  you  have  no  money  to 
bring.'' 

'"Thank  you,"  and  as  the  young  man 
thus  acknowledged  the  courtesy  of  his 
host,  his  eyes  wandered  to  a  plain  book 
case  filled  to  overflowing. 

•'Do  you  care  for  books?''  was  asked. 

•'Yes, sir.  more  than  I  care  for  anything 
else.  When  I  came  here.  I  only  knew 
the  letters,  but  I've  learned  since." 

"What  have  you  learned?" 

'•All  I  could.  I  bought  an  old  arith- 
metic and  I've  been  ^ough  it.  It  was 
hard  work;  but  I  kept  at  it,  till  I  fin- 
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ished  up  every  sum.  I  bought  a  gram- 
mar, too,  and  a  geography." 

''Have  you  studied  alone?" 

"Yes.  sir,  there  wan't  any  other  way 

for  me." 

"Do  you  read  books?" 

"Yes,  sir,  all  I  can  get;  and  Cameron 
Bassett  forgot  his  usual  reserve,  as  he 
was  led  to  speak  of  the  hopes  and  desires 
which  had  made  him  what  he  was.  "You 
see,  sir,  I  had  it  all  to  do  myself,  except 
what  Mrs.  Bradshaw  helped  me.  She 
didn't  know  how  much  I  owed  her.  I 
never  told  her.  I  meant  to,  but  I  didn't. 
When  she  died  I  was  sorry  I  hadn't.  I 
wish  she  knew." 

"Perhaps  sire  does  know.  God  knows, 
and  he  is  the  one  most  interested.  Do 
you  read  the  Bible?" 

"Yes,  sir,  the  first  book  I  ever  read 
was  a  Testament  Mrs.  Bradshaw  gave 
me.    She  said  'tw^as  best  of  all." 

"But  you  have  never  come  to  hear  the 
preaching  and  praying  and  singing  Sun- 
days." 

"No,  sir,  perhaps  I  don't  rightly  un- 
derstand about  it.  Sunday  was  my  rest- 
ing and  studying  day,  and  there  didn't 
anybody  ask  me  to  go  to  meeting." 

"May  God  forgive  us,"  ejaculated  the 
clergyman  fervently.  "Let  me  help  you 
now.  You  are  welcome  to  the  use  of 
any  of  my  books,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  you  any  assistance  in  my  power. 
What  books  have  you  read?" 

"  I've  read  about  Hugh  Miller,  and  I 
thought  I  had  as  good  a  chance  for  learn- 
ing as  he  had." 

"  You  have,  and  I  hope  you  w^ill  be  as 
grand  and  famous  as  he  was." 

"  I  don't  expect  that.  He  had  more 
that  belonged  to  him ;"  and  the  young 
man  tapped  his  forehead  with  his  finger. 
"  But  I'll  do  what  I  can.  If  you'll  allow 
me  to  take  a  book,  I  will,  sir." 

A  book  was  selected,  a  few  parting 
words  exchanged ;  and  Mr,  Eldridge  sat 
down  to  reflect  upon  the  strange  occur- 
rences of  the  day.  He  was  both  depress- 
ed and  encouraged;  while  he  felt  con- 
demned for  his  neglect  of  one  whom  an- 
other had  remembered.  He  counted 
again  the  money  left  in  his  keeping; 


counted  also  the  cost  at  which  he  could 
suppl}^  the  amount  required  to  balance 
the  mortgage.  He  must  wear  a  thread- 
bare coat  still  longer,  and  deny  himself 
the  purchase  of  some  much  coveted 
books ;  yet  he  did  not  regret  his  decision. 

The  next  day  Aunt  Jane  appeared 
bringing  her  small  hoard  which,  howev- 
er, was  not  needed. 

"  Then  I'll  lend  it  to  Elsie  to  pay  up  on 
the  taxes,  and  she  can  make  out  the 
money  to  pay  me  back  fore  winter's 
through,"  said  the  good  woman,  joyous- 
ly. "  It's  all  come  round  just  right. 
But  you  hain't  told  me  how  you  got  the 
money  to  pay  up  the  mortgage,  nor  how 
you  calkerlate  it's  goin'  to  be  paid  back." 

"  I  have  made  no  calculations  in  regard 
to  that,  and  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  de- 
cline telling  you  anything  further  about 
it." 

"I  will;  and  on  [the  whole  I  don't 
want  you  to.  I'll  just  think  the  Lord 
done  it,  and  thank  him  for  my  ignorance. 
There's  good  things  happenin'  all  round. 
I'm  goin'  to  have  somebody  to  be  in  the 
house  with  me  nights  this  winter,  so 
'twill  seem  more  like  livin',  and  then 
there'll  be  somebody  to  do  lor.  I  guess 
my  neighbors'U  come  in  for  a  share  of 
help.  There's  helpful  and  on-helpful 
times,  Mr.  Eldridge,  and  it's  likely  to  me 
we've  had  on-helpful  ones  long  enough 
for  just  now.  Peter  Greenleaf  s  gone,  so 
you'll  have  to  wait  for  him  to  come  back ; 
but  there  won't  be  no  harm  done  while 
he's  gone.  He's  missed  his  calculations 
once." 

Possibly  he  feared  this ;  for  he  remain- 
ed away  but  two  days,  and  on  his  return 
went  directly  to  the  cottage  of  Elsie  Dun- 
lap,  fully  resolved  not  to  leave  it  until  he 
had  obtained  her  promise  to  marry  him 
the  following  week.  He  was  not  to  be 
thwarted  by  a  young  girl's  caprice,  and, 
moreover,  he  fancied  that  he  really  lov- 
ed his  fair  debtor.  He  carried  with  him 
a  gift,  which  it  is  but  justice  to  say  would 
have  propitiated  many  disposed  to  be  un- 
relenting ;  yet  he  experienced  some  em- 
barrassment when  he  found  himself  in 
her  presence. 


[CONCLUDED  NEXT  MONTH.] 
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This  venerable  institution  is  one  of  the 
oldest  nurseries  of  classical  education  in 
America.  It  was  founded  in  1783  by  Dr. 
John  Phillips,  a  merchant  of  Exeter,  in 
the  days  when  that  town  was  a  business 
centre  and  the  shipment  of  heavy  goods 
was  by  water,  in  vessels  of  a  few  hun- 
dred tons  burden.  Dr.  Phillips,  having 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  seems  to 
have  determined  on  the  perpetuation  of 
the  family  name,  not  especially  to  grat- 
ify family  pride,  but  to  confer  a  lasting 
blessing  on  a  posterity  ever  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge its  obligations  to  the  world's 
benefactors.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Exeter  of  that  day  was  quite  as 
important  a  town  relatively,  as  it  is  now. 
There  the  Colonial  Legislature  held  its 
sessions  in  common  with  its  wealthier 
neighbor  Portsmouth :  there  dwelt  mem- 
bers of  the  Colonial  Congress  and  there 
resided  the  Gilmans  and  others,  after- 
wards Congressmen  and  Governors  of 
the  State.  A  hundred  years  since,  Ports- 
mouth, Dover  and  Exeter  were  the  towns 
of  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire. 
Though  the  thought  of  Dr.  Phillips  can 
not  be  read,  he  doubtless  imagined  Exe- 
ter to  gradually  grow  in  importance  as 
an  inland  town  and  that  Ms  Academy 
would  flourish  with  its  growth,  not 
dreaming  that  railroads,  half  a  century 
later,  without  destroying  old  land  marks 
or  degrading  the  venerable  dignity  of 
what  the  fathers  had  consecrated,  would 
so  change  the  currents  of  trade  as  to 
plant  large  cities  far  away  from  the  sea- 
board and  nearly  annihilate  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  those  dependent 
on  harbor  and  tide  water.  But  so  it  is ; 
and  Exeter  of  to-day  only  contains  double 
the  number  of  inhabitants  it  did  in  1776. 
Yet  its  natural  beauty  remains  almost 
undisturbed.  The  Squamscott  river  is 
as  placid  and  the  falls  above  it  awaken 
scarcely  a  new  echo, while  many  of  those 
incident  to  shipping  died  along  its  banks 


forty  or  fifty  years  since.  A  cotton  mill 
by  the  river  side  and  a  machine  shop  and 
foundry  near  the  depot,  are  the  princi- 
pal manufactories, and  which  occupy  the 
place  of  corn  mills,  saw  mills  and  a  few 
tanneries.  The  latter,  in  active  oper- 
ation, with  shipping,  ship-building  and 
country  trade,  w^ere  the  foundation  of 
prosperity  and  wealth  one  hundred  years 
ago.  It  was  the  fortune  of  Dr.  Phillips 
to  endow  an  institution  more  lasting  than 
all  of  these,  and  the  fortune  of  posterity 
to  reap  the  manifold  results  of  such  a 
beneficent  endowment.  It  appears  by 
the  catalogue  of  1783  that  56  students  at- 
tended and  of  these,  38  belonged  to  Exe- 
ter. This  would  indicate  that  no  mod- 
ern advertising  was  resorted  to  in  order 
to  swell  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the 
inference  is  clear  that  Exeter  and  sur- 
rounding towns  might  have  regarded  the 
Academy  as  peculiarly  theirs.  A  further 
and  closer  examination  of  catalogues 
shows  us  that  the  tree  planted  by  Dr. 
Phillips  bore  such  goodly  fruit  that  it 
was  plucked  with  avidity  by  dwellers  in 
the  several  States  of  the  Union  and  by 
many  in  foreign  lands.  As  early  as  1785, 
there  was  one  student  from  the  West 
Indies.  Before  the  year  1800,  a  dozen 
had  attended  from  the  West  Indies ;  and 
other  States  besides  New  Hamj)shire, 
were  well  represented.  The  number  at- 
tending to  April,  1869  was  3,855.  This 
number  must  have  increased  to  nearly 
4,500. 

The  list  of  Principals  is  wonderfully 
short.  Only  three  names  appear.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Abbott,  Dr.  Gideon  L.  Soule, 
and  Albert  C.  Perkins,  A.  M.  The  labors 
of  Dr.  Abbott  and  Dr.  Soule  cover  more 
than  three-fourths  of  a  century  of  indefa- 
tigable toil  and  unremitting  aid  to  those 
climbing  the  hill  of  science.  Dr.  Abbott 
was  Principal  of  the  Academy  from  1788 
to  1838.  just  half  a  century.  Dr.  Soule 
having  been  already  associated  with  Dr. 
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Abbott  for  about  seventeen  years,  was 
elected  Principal  in  1S38  and  held  the  po- 
sition until  the  election  of  the  present 
Principal  in  1873.  The  success,  the  fame 
and  the  lastmg  reputation  of  the  school 
is  largely  attributable  to  the  efforts  of 
these  venerable  instructors.  Dr.  Soule  is 
still  living  in  Exeter,  though  somewhat, 
enfeebled  in  mind  and  body.  Fifty  years 
each,  in  almost  daily  contact  with  the 
youthful  mind,  the  virgin  intellectual 
soil,  wherein  must  be  sown  the  germs  of 
science,  the  seeds  of  truth,  the  harvest  of 
which  has  been  gathered  by  admiring 
countrymen  who  have  borrowed  wisdom 
from  statesmen  and  instructors  ! 

Dr.  Abbott  was  remarkable  for  "dig- 
nity of  character  and  suavity  of  manners. 
He  never  met  the  youngest  Academy 
scholar  in  the  street  without  lifting  his 
hat  entirely  from  his  head,  as  in  courte- 
ous recognition  of  an  equal;  and  an 
abashed  and  awkward  attempt  to  retuni 
the  compliment,  was  the  urchin's  first 
lesson  in  good  manners  and  respect  for 
his  teacher.  His  government  was  always 
successful,  because  it  was  not  in  his  na- 
ture to  be  stern  or  passionate ;  and  as  he 
always  allowed  the  oftender  time  to  de- 
liberate and  become  sorry  for  his  fault, 
before  sentence  was  pronounced,  the 
punishment  never  seemed  unjust,  even  to 
the  culprit.  It  was  not  strange,  then, 
that  he  gained  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the 
love  and  respect  of  his  pupils.  To  them 
he  always  appeared  as  if  surrounded  by 
some  invisible  enclosure,  which  even  the 
boldest  could  not  overstep  without  a 
bowed  head  and  a  feeling  almost  of  awe. 
Others  may  have  been  equally,  or  even 
more  successful  as  mere  teachers ;  but  in 
the  general  discipline  of  mind  and  char- 
acter, in  exerting  an  influence  upon  the 
boy  which  continued  through  the  subse- 
quent life  of  the  mau.  no  instructor  ever 
surpassed  him.  It  was  a  common  re- 
mark among  his  pupils,  that  it  was  a 
shame  to  deceive  Dr.  Abbott  or  tell  him 
a  lie ;  and  even  if  one  ventured  to  do  so 
he  had  a  sort  of  uncomfortable  con- 
sciousness that  the  Doctor  had  detected 
him,  but  saw  fit  to  overlook  the  offence 
and  allow  it  to  be  its  own  punishment.*' 

These  few  words  of  eulogy  are  from 
the  pen  of  Prof.  Bowen,  and  the  writer 


observes  of  Dr.  Soule  that  "he  has  al- 
ways followed  the  spirit  and  principles 
of  his  [Dr.  Abbott's]  administration, 
even  while  introducing  such  changes  and 
improvements  as  the  progress  of  the  age 
in  the  modes  of  teaching  and  in  the 
range  of  scholarship  renderednecessary.*' 

And  Prof.  Peabody  of  Harvard  CoUege, 
in  his  address  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  Academy  building.  June  19,  1872, 
says  of  Dr.  Soule :  • -following  his  prede- 
cessor ,  with  no  unequal  footseps.  like 
him.  he  has  reared  for  himself  an  endur- 
ing monument  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
 in  the  ripest  scholarship  of  America.-' 

These  tributes  to  the  ability,  skill  and 
sterling  merit  of  these  teachers  are  mod- 
est indeed,  as  their  pupils  who  survive 
will  bear  witness.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  "Dr.  Abbott  was  remarkably  fortu- 
nate ia  his  pupils*'  and  the  observation 
may  be  considered  a  just  one,  when  we 
mention  the  names  of  Lewis  Cass.  Daniel 
Webster,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Joseph 
G.  Coggswell,  Edward  Everett,  John  A. 
Dix.  John  G.  Palfrey,  Jared  Sparks, 
George  Bancroft  and  others,  eminent  in 
learning  and  statesmanship,  having  been 
under  his  charge.  Webster  was  present 
and  presided  at  the  dinner  given  at  the 
Abbott  Festival  in  commemoration  of 
Dr.  Abbott's  completion  of  his  fiftieth 
year  as  Principal  of  the  Academy.  The 
meeting  was  remarkable  and  unprece- 
dented. Among  those  who  made  speeches 
on  the  occcasion.  were,  besides  Webster. 
Everett.  Palfrey.  Saltonstall  and  John 
P.  Hale.  A  valuable  silver  service  was 
presented  the  Doctor.  On  this  occasion 
one  venerable  man  rose  and  said :  "You 
were  his  scholars,  I  was  his  teacher.  It 
was  little  that  I  had  to  impart,  but  that 
little  was  most  cheerfully  given.  I  well 
remember  the  promise  he  then  gave:  and 
Pro\idence  has  been  kind  in  placing  him 
in  just  that  position  where  his  life  could 
be  most  usefully  and  honorably  spent." 
This  speaker  was  Hon.  Jeremiah  .Smith 
(father  of  Judge  Jeremiah  Smith,  one  of 
the  present  Board  of  Trustees)  who  had 
served  two  terms  as  Representative  in 
Congress,  was  afterwards  Chief  Justice 
and  Governor  of  Xew  Hampshire.  He 
subsequently  resided  in  Dover,  but,  at 
his  death  his  remains  were  interred  at 
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Exeter  beside  those  of  Dr.  John  Phillips, 
the  Founder  of  the  Academy.  A  few 
years  siuee  the  remains  of  Dr.  Phillips 
were  removed  to  the  "Xew  Cemetery.*' 
When  exhumed,  at  the  distance  of  about 
70  years,  the  skull  of  Dr.  Phillips  was 
well  preserved,  as  also  that  of  his  wife. 
The  skull  of  Dr.  Phillips  was  thin,  par- 
ticularly in  the  regions  known  to  phren- 
ologists, as  ''acquisitiveness*'  and  "be- 
nevolence" and  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  both  of  those  organs  was  appa- 
rent. He  died  April  21,  1795,  in  his  sev- 
enty-sixth year. 

Justice  requii-es  the  mention  of  William 
Woodbridge,  A.  B..  who  was  inducted 
into  office  as  Preceptor  of  the  Academy, 
May  1.  17S3,  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies. So  far  as  is  kuo^^^l  he  was  a  worthy 
teacher,  but  failing  in  health,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Abbott  in  17SS. 

Two  other  teachers  rendered  invaluable 
assistance  to  Dr.  Abbott.  The  first  was 
Hosea  Hiklreth.  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics for  fourteen  years,  a  man  of  "emi- 
nently robust  mind,  of  iron  will,  of  stren- 
uous puri^ose.  of  a  stern  integi'ity.  and 
unflinching  courage.*'  The  second  was 
Joseph  Gibson  Hoyt,  afterwards  Chan- 
cellor of  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis.  Missouri.  He  was  one  of  the  fac- 
ulty for  eighteen  years.  Prof.  Peabody 
says  of  him.  "of  his  clear  thought,  ^ivid 
fancy,  versatile  genius,  perfect  zeal  in 
eveiy  worthy  cause,  incessant  activity, 
unwearied  assiduity  and  unexhausted 
kindness  in  every  relation,  as  teacher, 
friend,  neighbor,  citizen,  none  who  knew 
him  need  that  I  should  teU.*' 

A  sketch  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
cannot  be  complete  without  a  more  ex- 
tended notice  of  its  founder :  indeed,  a 
transcript  of  the  life  of  Drs.  Phillips  and 
Abbott  nearly  completes  the  history  of 
this  classical  school,  until  within  a  brief 
period.  Dr.  John  Phillips  was  born  in 
Andover.  Mass..  Dec.  27.  1719.  His 
father'A.N-as  a  clergyman.  Dr.  Phillips 
graduated  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen 
years .  Leaving  college  he  taught  school , 
meantime  studying  theology.  He  re- 
ceived a  call  fi-om  the  First  Church  in 
Exeter,  but  was  too  modest  or  diflSdent 
to  accept  it. and  subsequently  engaged  in 
trade  in  that  town.   Amassing  a  fortune 


and  leaving  no  children,  with  simple 
tastes  and  habits  and  without  covetous- 
ness.  it  seemed  most  natural  and  easy  for 
him  to  give  away  large  amounts  for  re- 
ligious and  charitable  purposes  and  be- 
queath the  remainder  for  the  furtherance 
of  such  objects.  It  was  finely  said  of 
him  that  "without  natural  issue,  he  made 
posterity  his  heir."  Cultivating  the  nat- 
ural gift  of  benevolence  by  fi-equent  do- 
nations he  finally  became  the  George 
Peabody  of  his  State  if  not  of  his  coun- 
try. In  conjunction  with  Judge  Samuel 
Phillips  ot  Andover.  Mass..  he  founded 
PhiUips  Academy  at  Andover  in  1778, 
the  darkest  period  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  Judge  Phillips  contributing  S6000 
and  Dr.  Phillips  contributing  S31.000, 
about  one  thii'd  being  bestowed  at  the 
outset  and  the  other  two  thii'ds  in  1790. 
Dr.  Phillips  was  a  Trustee  ot  this  insti- 
tution untn  his  death.  He  also  endowed 
a  Professorship  of  Theology  in  Dart- 
mouth College  and  was  a  Trustee  of  that 
College  for  twenty  years.  He  also  made 
'liberal  gifts  to  Princeton  College X.  J. 

Dr.  Pbillix^s  asked  no  aid  in  founding  the 
Exeter  Academy.  He  obtained  a  char- 
ter April  3,  1781.  It  is  thus  the  oldest 
institution  of  learning  established  by 
State  authority,  Dartmouth  College  hav- 
ing been  established  by  Royal  grant 
in  1769.  By  charter  all  the  property  of 
the  Academy  is  forever  exempted  from 
taxation.  The  entu'e  management  is 
vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  not 
more  than  seven  or  less  than  four.  They 
are  empowered  to  remove  the  institution, 
if  cu'cumstances  should  render  such  a 
change  desirable  and  establish  it  in  a 
suitable  place  within  the  State. 

The  Academy  was  not  established  solely  - 
to  give  instruction  in  the  various  branches 
of  secular  learning ;  it  was  solemnly  ded- 
icated to  the  promotion  of  good  manners, 
sound  morality  and  pui^e  religion.  In 
the  "Constitution  and  Laws'*  the  F-ound- 
er  says,  "above  all  it  is  expected  that  the 
attention  of  instructors  to  the  disposition 
of  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  youth 
under  their  charge  will  exceed  every  oth- 
er care.'*  At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Phil- 
lips' religious  views  were  very  liberal. 
Even  Dr.  Abbott  held  diflerent  theologi- 
cal opinions  from  its  founder.  Agi'eeable 
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to  these  wishes  expressed  and  under- 
stood, the  school  has  never  become  a 
mere  sectarian  institution.  One  restric- 
tion however,  is  made,  i.  e.  ''Prot- 
estants only  shall  be  in  the  Trust  and  in- 
struction of  this  seminary." 

It  is  difficult  to'  ascertain  the  precise 
amount  of  the  several  endowments. 
Three  times  during  life  the  founder 
made  over  considerable  property  to  the 
Trustees.  Five  years  after  Dr.  Phillips 
death  it  appears  that  the  Trustees  held 
$58,880  in  active  funds,  the  Mansion 
house,  [now  occupied  by  Dr.  Soule]  the 
Academy  buildings  and  grounds.  Prob- 
ably the  original  endowments  amounted 
to  $65,000.  In  1872,  the  amount  of  funds 
was  8125,000.  The  academy  building 
being  destroyed  by  fire  in  December, 
1870,  is  was  naturally  supposed  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  fund  must  be  used 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  edifice.  A 
happy  disappointment  to  such  expecta- 
tions followed ;  donations  for  the  new 
building  delicately  and  modestly  dropped^ 
into  the  Trustee's  hands  from  members 
of  the  Alumni,  who  respected  and  rev- 
erenced the  institution  as  the  cradle  of 
their  after  greatness  and  prosperity,  un- 
til [with  contributions  firom  other  bene- 
ficent sources]  the  sum  swelled  to  S50,- 
000  or  enough  to  complete  the  new  acad- 
emy building. 

The  academy  building  destroyed  in 
1870  was  erected  in  1794  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  "wings"  which  were  afterwards 
added.  The  building  originally  used  for 
the  school  and  now  occupied  by  D.  W. 
Merrill  as  a  dwelling,  stood  a  little  dis- 
tance westward  of  the  present  grounds, 
near  the  center  of  the  village.  It  was 
two  stories  in  height  and  built  after  the 
manner  of  the  square"  houses  of  those 
days.  AVhen  the  larger  building  was 
erected  in  1791.  the  old  structure  was 
purchased  by  Daniel  Kimball  and  re- 
moved to  the  Plains  (Kingston  road)  and 
fitted  into  a  dwelling  house.  It  has  been 
owned  successively  by  Mi-.  Kimball. 
Samuel  Leavitt,  John  Gordon  and  B.  L. 
Merrill,  Esq. 

The  present  building  is  a  handsome 
and  durable  Gothic  edifice,  constructed 
of  the  best  materials  and  in  the  most  ap- 


proved style  of  architecture,  if  improve- 
ment can  be  made  on  ancient  models. 
The  rooms  are  spacious,  commodious  and 
substantially  though  not  gorgeously  fur- 
nished. Paintings  and  portraits  and 
busts  of  eminent  men,  grace,  adorn  and 
dignify  the  Hall,  many  of  which  are  the 
contributions  of  former  students. 

But  whatever  has  been  added  within 
the  last  few  years  from  the  treasures  of 
art  to  ennoble  the  soul  or  gratify  an  aes- 
thetic taste,  the  tone  and  discipline  of 
the  school  has  never  been  allowed  to  suf- 
fer ;  it  has  rather  been  elevated  and  in- 
tensified and  to-day  the  school  occupies  a 
higher  level  and  presents  greater  advan- 
tages than  ever  before.  Contrast  the 
Academy  and  its  surroundings  with  the 
year  of  the  opening.  Then  a  small 
building,  imperfectly  ventilated  except 
through  chinks  from  im^Derfect  carpentry, 
windows  small  and  without  shades  and 
an  open  fire  at  one  side  of  the  room  and 
insufficient  for  the  wants  of  half  the  pu- 
pils ;  now  all  the  modern  appliances  for 
light,  warmth,  comfort  and  culture.  The 
grounds  too,  encux-led  with  elms  and 
maples,  challenge  admiration,  whether 
clothed  in  vernal  beauty  or  painted  in 
sad  but  gorgeous  autumnal  dyes.  The 
town  changes  are  equally  surprising. 
Where  once  stood  low  storied  dwellings 
without  paint  and  half  sufficient  light, 
vrith  a  very  few  exceptions,  we  now  find 
private  residences,  some  of  which  are  al- 
most of  princely  magnificence.  Al- 
though the  population  has  only  doubled, 
the  number  of  dwellings  must  have 
quadrupled.  The  public  buildings  are 
more  noble  and  costly;  churches  and 
school-houses  handsomer  and  better  and 
the  principal  business  street,  -vN-ithin  a 
few  years  has,  at  the  hands  of  the  capi- 
talist and  artisan,  changed  from  a  sickly 
row  of  dilapidated  shops  to  one  of  stately 
and  substantial  brick  edifices.  Were  the 
land  holder  and  stock  holder  of  ,  to-day 
interrogated  by  a  centennarian  for  the 
causes,  the  answer  must  be  ••the  princi- 
pal cause  is  the  establishment  and  growth 
of  Phillips  Exeter  Academj- ;  while  other 
enterprises  have  fluctuated,  fled  or  per- 
ished with  slow  decay,  this  school  of 
learning  has  endured,  striking  its  roots 
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deeper  and  farther,  diflfusmg  material 
benefits  year  by  year." 

A  great  advantage  this  Academy  en- 
joys over  other  classical  schools  in  New 
England  is  the  provision  for  free  tuition 
and  the  partial  maintenance  of  poor  but 
meritorious  students.  These  scholars 
are  not  distinguished  from  other  pupils 
except  by  proverty  and  merit.  What 
they  receive  is  simply  a  reward  for  schol- 
arship and  good  character.  This  "Foun- 
dation," as  it  is  called,  has  attracted 
many  poor  but  ambitious  students,  sev- 
eral of  whom  afterwards  became  emi- 
nent. One  of  these  has  shown  his  grati- 
tude by  making  over  to  the  Academy  an 
accumulating  fund,  now  amounting  to 
$20,000.  But  the  Trustees  have  not  waited 
for  further  endowments  in  this  direction. 
Early  in  the  present  century  the  number 
of  these  scholarships  was  raised  to  twelve 
and  within  a  few  years  to  twenty.  About 
fifteen  years  since  Abbott  Hall  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  This  ac- 
commodates fifty  students.  A  portion, 
even,  of  the  expense  of  cooking  is 
paid  by  the  institution  and  the  boarders 
only  pay  the  first  cost  of  the  food  they 
consume.  Gorham  Hall  has  also  been 
purchased  and  fitted  to  accommodate 
fifty  students,  though  the  arrangements 
for  board  vary  slightly  from  those  of  Ab- 
bott Hall. 

There  is  also  a  small  fund  to  aid  the 
needy  in  the  purchase  of  text  books. 
Some  seventeen  years  ago,  Mr.  John 
Langdon  Sibley,  librarian  of  Harvard 
College,  contributed  $300  for  this  pur- 
pose. Other  additions  to  Dr.  Phillips' 
endowments  are  a  bequest  of  Nicholas 
Oilman  of  $1,000,  the  income  of  which  is 
to  be  expended  in  vocal  music;  and  $100 
by  the  late  Leverett  Saltonstall,  to  pur- 
chase books  for  the  Academy  Library. 

By  a  gift  of  Woodbridge  Odlin,  Esq., 
of  Exeter,  an  English  course  has  re- 
cently been  established.  The  course  ex- 
tends through  three  years, and  Latin  and 
French  may  be  included.   The  Bancroft 


Scholarship,  founded  by  Hon.  Geo.  Ban- 
croft, has  an  Income  of  $140 ;  the  Hale 
Scholarship,  founded  by  Miss  Martha 
Hale,  has  also  an  income  of  $140 ;  and 
the  Gordon  Scholarship,  founded  by 
Hon.  Nathaniel  Gordon,  of  Exeter,  has 
an  income  of  $120.  The  Foundation 
Scholarships  are  also  in  part  supported 
by  a  liberal  bequest  of  the  late  Hon. 
Jeremiah  Kingman  of  Barrington.  The 
late  Hon.  F.  O.  J.  Smith  of  Portland, 
Me.,  left  a  legacy  to  the  Academy,  which 
has  not  yet  been  made  available,  his  es- 
tate not  being  fully  administered. 

The  present  Board  of  Trustees  consists 
of  Rev.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  LL. 
D.,  President;  Hon.  Amos  Tuck,  A.  M; 
Hon.  George  S.  Hale,  A.  B. ;  Albert  C. 
Perkins,  A.M.,  ex  officio  \  William  H. 
Gorham,  M.  D.;  Joseph  B.  Walker,  A. 
M.;  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.  D. ;  S. 
Clark  Buzell,  Esq.,  Treasurer. ;  Gideon 
L.  Soule,  LL  D.,  Principal  Emeritus. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of  Albert  C. 
Perkins,  A.  M.,  Principal;  George  A. 
Wentworth,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics ;  Bradbury  L.  Cilley,  A,  M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Ancient  Languages;  Robert 
Franklin  Pennell,  A.  B.,  Professor  of 
Latin;  (Vacancy,)  Odlin  Professor  of  En- 
glish; Oscar  Faulhaber,  Ph.  D.,  Instruc- 
tor in  French ;  Frederick  T.  Fuller,  A. 
B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Delicacy  forbids  our  giving  an  ex- 
tended notice  of  these  instructors ;  in- 
structors in  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
classical  schools  in  the  country  and  who, 
for  depth  of  research,  logical  reasoning 
and  aptness  in  communication,  are  the 
peers  of  any  other  in  their  profession. 
f]}^With  like  talent  and  skill  combined,  a 
constantly  increasing  fund,  a  widening 
reputation  yearly  and  periodically  en- 
riched and  brightened,  by  the  love  and 
veneration  of  graduates  destined  to  use- 
fulness and  eminence,  who  will  not  pre- 
dict another  century,  even  centuries  of 
success  to  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  ? 
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BY  RET.  LEA^-Bi:R  5.  COAN. 

Do  we  all  have  to  lie  just  a  little? 

It  will  seem  so  if  you  try 
Sometime  to  render  a  reason 

AVhen  you  cannot  give  reasons  why. 
Mrs.  B.  comes  in  with  her  bahy. 

And  good  ISlr.  B.  comes,  too. 
To  have  th?ir  partial  opinions 

Corroborated  by  you. 

Xow  isn't  the  darling  pretty  ? 

And  he  is.  to  a  mother's  eyes. — 
But  you  have  not  the  yearning 

Which  the  most  of  that  beauty  supplies. 
But  you  must  be  a  brute,  to  tell  her 

Honestly,  truthful  and  square. 
That  you  see  no  marvel  of  beauty 

In  a  tangle  of  tow-colored  h^. 

And  tough  farmer  John  (with  his  cattle) 

With  simple  sincerity  bold, 
Wants  to  confirm  his  opitdon 

By  what  he  is  sure  you  hold. 
And  you  must  allow  him  to  think  so 

By  some  sort  of  innocent  crook. 
Or  thereafter  and  forever 

Be  blotted  out  of  his  book. 

Then  the  scribbler  calls  with  his  verses 

And  reads  them  all  over  to  you ; 
And  after  you  listen,  how  easy 

To  smile  with  delight,  that  he's  through. 
And  if  you  edit  a  paper. 

And  a  roll  of  the  stuff  comes  in 
By  the  hand  of  an  old  subscriber, 

You  just  have  to  listen,  and  grin. 

Then  there  comes  the  rub  of  the  matter, 

To  give  him  a  reason  why 
The  stuff  do'n't  appear  in  your  coltunns 

And  not  tell  a  sort  of  a  lie. 
Or,  the  good  parson  quotes  from  his  sermon, 

As  dull  as  a  drimi.  and  as  dry : — 
Xow  wound  the  kind  heart  of  the  parson 

If  you  can,  with  the  real  reason  why. 
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JENNIE'S  WEDDING  CAKE. 


BY  HOPE  HARVEY. 


It  can't  be  Jennie's !  "  That  is  what 
I  said  this  morning,  as  I  saw  the  big  slice 
beaming  at  me  so  cordially  from  its  sil- 
ver cradle  tucked  daintily  in  with  the 
white  napkin. 

"  But  it  is  Jennie's,"  I  almost  heard  it 
say,  ''and  here  are  her  wedding  cards, 
and  here  is  her  note,  saying,  '  My  Paul 
and  I  are  commg  to  see  you,  to-day.' 
So  it  is  Jennie's,  O  unbeliever !  "  repeat- 
ed the  voluble  brown  cake. 

I  leaned  back  in  my  easy  chair,  and  as 
the  soft  April  wind  blew  in  at  the  open 
window,  bringing  a  new  flush  to  the 
cheek  of  the  invalid,  and  stronger  beat  to 
the  heart,  I  thought  of  Jennie.  "My 
Jennie,"  I  always  call  her,  for  she  has 
been  mine  through  many  changes  which 
have  come  to  both  of  us;  she  will  be 
mine  as  long  as  I  stay  here,  and  she  will 
be  doubly  mine  in  that  future  world 
where  friendship  and  love  are  perfected 
and  consummated.  Shall  I  tell  you  of 
her?  And  yet,  you  will  think  it  only  a 
simple  little  story  of  the  joy  and  sorrow 
of  love  and  loss ;  no  more,  nor  so  much — 
God  help  us — as  comes  into  the  life  of 
many  of  us,  were  the  tale  written  out. 

Jennie  came  to  us  a  stranger  to  all  in 
the  old  Academy,  but  she  won  at  once 
our  school-girl  love  by  her  shyness  and 
gentleness.  If  you  think  she  was  hand- 
some you  are  much  mistaken,  except  that 
she  wore  the  soul-beauty  that  always 
makes  the  possessor  lovely.  Beneath  a 
forehead  in  no  way  remarkable,  she  had 
grey  eyes,  very  inexpressive  when  her 
features  were  at  rest,  but  lighting  up  or 
drooping  most  winningly  with  her  quick, 
varying  emotions;  a  long,  large  nose, 
wide,  thin  lips,  and  a  skin  whose  exqui- 
site delicacy  every  breeze  and  sun  ray 
marred  with  freckles.  My  fastidious 
hearer  exclaims,  ''What  a  description 
for  a  heroine!  "  But  I  never  intimated 
that  she  was  a  heroine,  and  I  warned 
you,  in  effect,  that  the  story  was  not  ex- 
citing. 


But  what  is  a  "heroine?"  May  she 
not  be  one  who  bears  and  suffers  and 
sacrifices  in  unceasing  little  ways  all 
through  the  little  minutes  and  weeks, 
until  the  long  years  weigh  her  in  the 
balance  and  find  her  never  wanting; 
until  there  rises  to  heaven  self-abnega- 
tion like  a  tower?  Yea,  verily.  Then 
my  Jennie  is  a  heroine,  but  she  does  not 
know  it,  dear  heart!  She  ;iever  will 
know  it  until  the  angels  tell  her  so  some 
day  in  the  city  where  the  worthy  walk 
in  white. 

Our  school  days  passed  on,  tame 
enough,  of  course,  but  seeming  to  us  full 
of  thrilling  event.  We  all  had  our  pref- 
erences and  loves,  and  Jennie's  came  to 
her  in  the  form  of  a  handsome,  blue-eyed 
youth,  one  of  the  students,  who  paid  his 
boyish  court  at  her  shrine,  and  then 
passed  on  to  some  new  attraction.  An 
arrow  was  left  in  the  young  heart,  how- 
ever, which  rankled  and  festered  there 
for  many  a  long  month,  until  it  was  with- 
drawn by  her  own  brave  hand,  when  the 
wound  gradually  healed  and  she  was  the 
same  quiet,  sweet  Jennie  as  before.  Kot 
just  the  same,  either,  for  she  was  stron- 
ger and  richer  by  a  new  experience.  Ex- 
periences need  not  always  be  happy  in 
order  to  bring  health  and  strength,  need 
they,  my  reader  ?  A  scar  must  not  neces- 
sarily sear.   My  Jennie  knew  that. 

The  years  passed  on,  and  for  some 
time  we  met  infrequently,  although  we 
corresponded  regularly.  It  was  plain 
from  Jennie's  letters  that  the  soul-beau- 
ty was  increasing,  though  in  the  midst 
of  poverty  and  care,  for  she  was  nearly 
the  youngest  of  a  large  family,  who  must 
have  their  start  in  life  before  her.  There 
were  sisters  to  be  settled  in  new  homes, 
and  the  family  heart  and  family  piirse 
were  stretched  to  the  utmost  to  provide 
the  simple  dowry  which  seemed  requi- 
site. Some  of  the  brothers,  with  good 
talents  and  ambitions,  must  have  a  col- 
lege education.   And  Jennie  bore  her  full 
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part  of  all  this  general  sacrifice  and  econ- 
omy again  and  again,  cheerful  and  un- 
coraplainiug  always.  J^ot  that  she  was 
stupid  and  uncaring,  for  her  nature  was 
pie-eminently  susceptible  to  all  hopes 
and  pleasant  plans.  She  must  do  for 
others,  putting  self  down  and  away ;  so 
suitors  came  and  went,  while  she  bided 
her  time. 

So  the  years  went  by,  and  when  she 
could  be  spared  from  the  family  work- 
shop, she  wrought  for  herself,  to  supply 
her  wants ;  sometimes  in  a  factory ;  some- 
times in  a  little  box  of  a  school  house, 
teaching  for  a  term;  sometimes,  in  an 
emergency,  in  a  neighbor's  kitchen,  not 
wholly  for  the  small  recompense,  but  be- 
cause she  loved  to  be  helpful. 

Why  did  not  this  young  woman  strike 
out  and  make  her  way  in  the  world,  do 
you  ask?  Because,  although  she  was  as 
well  fitted  as  many  for  an  independent 
life,  she  was  not  easily  to  be  shaken  from 
the  home  nest  where  she  was  needed. 
All  women  are  not  free  to  "  strike  out." 
There  are  aged  parents,  and  perhaps  oth- 
er dependent  relatives,  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Jennie  considered  hers. 
By  and  by  she  and  her  j'^oungest  sister, 
Myra,  were  all  who  were  left  at  home 
with  the  now  feeble  father  and  mother. 
And  O,  how  Jennie  loved  that  sister! 
She  said  to  me  often  : 

If  God  should  take  from  me  every 
friend  I  have,  dear  as  they  are  to  me, 
and  leave  me  Myra,  I  could  still  be  hap- 
py." 

There  was  to  be  a  change.  After  four 
years  in  the  army,  and  another  year  be- 
fore being  ''mustered  out,"  "Johnny 
came  marching  home"  to  meet  his  wait- 
ing bride.  Captain  Johnny  was  the 
youngest  brother,  and  he  brought  with 
him  his  dearest  friend  who  had  shared 
with  him  the  five  years'  camp  and  battle 
experience;  the  stalwart,  brave,  good 
Captain  Philip  Lement.  Jennie  and  My- 
ra grew  to  love  their  worthy  guest,  but 
neither  sister  knew  nor  suspected  the 
other's  feelings.  "  Love  is  blind,"  pro- 
verbially, and  besides  that,  love  is  often 
dumb.  Then  Jennie  w^ove  bright,  pretty 
visions  out  of  her  own  pure  heart,  and 
dreamed  happy  dreams.  Then  "Jennie's 
wedding  cake"  was  planned  and  made, 


cut  and  distributed,  all  in  Jennie's  sweet 
little  imaginings. 

One  evening  Myra  came  later  than 
usual  into  their  little  room,  and  found 
Jennie  sitting  by  the  window,  looking 
out  into  the  starlight  with  the  hopeful 
gaze  which  had  lately  come  to  illuminate 
the  dear  grey  eyes.  Myra  came  and 
stood  by  her,  caressing  the  dark  hair, 
and  said,  "  Jennie,  darling,  I  will  tell  you 
something  beautiful.  In  October  I  am 
going  with  Philip  to  his  home  in  Missou- 
ri. I  am  so  happy,  I  can  hardly  tell  you. 
O  Jennie !" 

But  Jennie  gave  one  mute,  swift  look 
away  beyond  the  stars,  and  sank  down 
in  a  little  white  heap  by  the  window. 
Do  you  think  she  fainted,  shrieked  or  ra- 
ged before  the  astonished  Myra?  Did 
she  tell  her,  like  Whittier's  Annie,  that 
she 

"  Would  pray  the  wind  and  sea 
To  keep  him  forever  from  tliee  and  me." 

Net  at  all.  Jennie,  in  her  saintliness, 
knew  no  such  way  as  that.  She  only 
knew  how  to  pray,  and  give  herself  up 
for  others,  and  pour  out  great  stores  of 
love  without  getting  the  returns  her 
heart  craved.  So  she  staid  long  on  her 
knees  praying  that  night.  What  she 
said  only  God  and  the  stars  heard.  Then 
she  rose  and  kissed  the  sorrowful  sister, 
and  went  to  bed.  That  was  all.  Then 
in  that  short,  but  long  summer,  she  smil- 
ed down  her  heart-aches  whenever  she 
could,  and  made  rugs  and  quilts  and  fine 
linen  for  Myra,  and  even 

"  Could  broider  the  bridal  gear, 
Though  hands  should  tremble  and  eyes  be  wet, 
And  stitch  for  stitch  in  her  heart  be  set." 

No,  indeed,  her  heart  was  not  broken. 
As  I  told  you  that  the  good  scarred  heart 
does  not  sear,  so  the  good  stricken  heart 
does  not  break,  though  it  bends  and 
bleeds,  and  is  always  sensitive.  But  it 
answers  to  others'  sorrows  ever  after, 
and  so  there  is  gain  out  of  loss. 

In  the  fall  Philip  and  Myra  went  away, 
and  Jennie  was  all  alone  to  w^atch  and 
cheer  the  failing  mother,  and  see  her  laid 
to  rest  in  the  little  family  burial  ground 
on  the  hill  top,  where  some  of  the  home 
band  were  already  sleeping.  At  last  the 
old  father  joined  the  silent  company  on 
that  hill  top,  and  Jennie  was  left  home- 
less, except  as  the  married  brothers  and 
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sisters  welcomed  her  by  turns  to  theirs. 
Jennie  was  no  longer  young.  Her  con- 
tinued, though  patient  toil  was  telling 
npon  her.  A  thread  or  two  of  gray  ap- 
peared in  her  hriir,  and  the  girlish  freck- 
les fiuled  out,  while  the  pallor  of  ill 
health  succeeded  them..  But  how  much 
she  accomplished  by  her  affectionate, 
steady  perseverance.  The  young*  neph- 
CAVS  and  nieces,  in  coming  years,  shall 
rear  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  that 
tender  care. 

O  Jennie,  can  this  be  you?" 
O  Myra,  is  this  you?  " 
These  were  the  joyful,  yet  tearful 
greetings  of  the  two  sisters.  Philip  had 
written  that  Myra  was  si^k,  and  alone 
and  unprotected  the  timid  little  lady  had 
travelled  day  and  night  the  weary  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  to  bring  unexjDected  joy 
to  the  invalid,  and  to  herself  as  well. 
She  wrote  me  from  the  West : 

"  To  sit  by  Myra's  bedside,  to  care  for 
her  once  more,  to  look  into  her  dear  eyes 
is  more  bliss  than  I  ever  hoped." 

Under  the  gentle  touch  of  this  best  of 
nurses,  Myra  recovered;  and  Jennie,  re- 
maining awhile,  was  more  at  leisure  to 
lavish  some  of  her  best  feelings  upon  new 
friends,  and  among  others,  upon  an  un- 
worthy object.  He  ai^peared  well,  and 
Jennie,  never  suspicious,  confided  in  him 
till  he  proved,  fii"st  fickle,  then  false.  It 
was  a  cruel  blow,  but  sufiering  was  noth- 
ing new  to  Jennie .  It  huit  j  ust  the  same , 
but  she  could  bear  it. 

There  came  a  sad  day  when  M}Ta  sud- 
denly sickened  and  died.  No  love  of  a 
fond  husband,  devoted  sister,  or  helpless, 
clinging  infants,  could  hold  her  back; 
and  then  Jennie  thought  those  beautiful 
babies  of  her  lost  Myra's  would  be  hers 
to  cherish  in  all  the  future  years .  Surely 
Pliilip  would  love  her  now,  and  make  his 
home  hers  for  their  sakes,  since  nobody 
could  be  to  Myra's  children  like  Myra's 
sister. 

''If  your  health  were  only  better  no 
one  else  should  be  my  wife,"  the  per- 
plexed Philip  often  said.  ^Yhsit  shall  I 
do,  Jennie?" 

''  I  cannot  tell,"  was  the  invariable  re- 
ply. "Do  just  as  you  think  our  Myra 
would  have  you  do.  I  only  know  that 
love  would  make  me  strong  again,  to  live 
and  labor  for  my  loved  ones." 


But  Philip  chose  for  a  ^vife  a  woman 
already  well,  and  Jennie  laid  her  little- 
darlings  in  their  new  mother's  arms,, 
with  sobs  and  kisses,  and  went  her  way.. 
She  thought  once  she  could  be  happy 
with  Myra  alone ;  could  she  be  happy 
alone  without  her?  Certainly.  Her  ca- 
pacity for  happiness  had  grown  with  that 
which  gives  it  exercise.  Though  she- 
grieved,  she  could  still  love,[and  she  who- 
can  do  that  is  blessed.  The  world  is  full 
of  objects  of  love ;  the  little  children,, 
the  old,  the  affleted,  the  ignorant,  the  sin- 
ful ;  and  Jennie  found  them  out.  "Love 
made  her  strong  again,"  as  she  told 
Philip.  Although  not  always  recipro- 
cated to  the  extent  of  her  large  demands, 
it  was  not  lost.  "Talk  not  of  wasted 
affection;  aftectionnever  was  wasted.  If 
it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its 
waters,  returning,  back  to  their  springs, 
like  the  rain,  shall  fill  them  full  of  re- 
freshment." 

Jennie  proved  the  truth  of  that.  If 
you  should  hear  her  soft,  merry  laugh, 
and  see  the  peaceful  look  on  her  beauti- 
ful face — yes,  Jennie  is  beautiful  now — 
you  would  know  as  I  do,  that  all  is  calm 
and  joyful  within. 

But  about  "Jennie's  wedding,  cake. 
you  thought  [the  story  was  going  to  he 
about  that?  Well,  it  is  all  about  it.. 
Don't  you  see  how  it  was  in  process  of 
making  through  all  the  years  ?  All  th& 
hard,  bitter  things,  all  the  disappoint- 
ments and  losses  that  went  to  make  up 
the  ingredients  of  the  distasteful  loaf 
were  sweetened  by  the  joy  of  unselfish 
love  and  seasoned  with  the  salt  of  con- 
stant goodness;  and  Jennie's  is  of  all 
wedding  cakes  the  most  delicious. 

And  what  will  I  do  with  the  doctrine 
that  a  person  can  never  truly  love  but 
once?  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  vdse.  I  only  know  that  Jennie  has 
a  whole,  full'-  fresh  heart  to  give  "her 
Paul." 

Jennie's  Paul  is  just  the  man  for  her. 
He  is  worthy  of  her,  and  needs  no  other 
description.  In  a  long  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, the  foundation  was  laid  for  a 
happy  marriage.  "  The  happiest  day  of 
my  life,"  she  called  her  engagement  day; 
what  she  named  her  recent  wedding  day 
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sire  ha?  yet  to  tell  me  when  we  meet.  — story  of  "  Jennie's  wedding  cake,"  and 

«  What  are  the  liUes  shotw  white  it  is  Jennie's  after  all  I 

wEei'fSiT-^a  sui*^^^  :  do"  "  the  road  under  the  bud- 

The  April  brings  a  bride— a  bridei "  ding  elms,  are  coming  Paul  and  my  Jen- 

Xow  I  have  finished  my  sad — or  glad?  nie. 


AMONG  THE  SHAKEBS. 


TThen  you  have  seen  one  Shaker  settle- 
ment, you  know  almost  precisely  how 
they  all  look. — the  same  arrangement  of 
buildings,  the  same  style  of  dress  and 
furniture,  the  same  habits  of  thrift  and 
tidiness,  and  that  appearance  about  every- 
thing, as  if  here,  at  last,  you  had  found  a 
people  settled  into  their  places  for  their 
whole  life-time.  There  is  something 
about  this  air  of  permanence  which  takes 
hold  upon  you  for  the  time  being.  You, 
yourself,  are  not  sure  of  anything ;  you 
may  be  obliged  to  change  your  place  of 
abode  to-morrow,  or  next  week,  or  at 
farthest  sometime;  you  are  not  certain 
€ven  that  you  can  keep  your  own  home- 
stead in  your  family.  Everybody  is  lia- 
ble to  *'sell  out,"  to  fail  in  busine^; 
changes  uncounted  on  may  take  place, 
contingencies  may  arise,  necessitating  a 
removal,  even  to  those  whose  local  at- 
tachments would  seem  to  be  strong 
enough  to  hold  them  to  one  spot  all  their 
lives.  To  "move  on."  like  poor  Jo.,  is 
the  order  for  most  of  the  race. 

But  here  is  a  body  of  men  and  women 
who  are  absolutely  fixtures;  who  have 
not  only  voluntarily  committed  them- 
selves to  a  mode  of  life  pre-arranged  for 
them,  but  have  done  it  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  into  it  henceforth  there  will  be 
no  place  for  plan  or  conjecture  about  their 
future,  a^  to  where  they  may  be  living, 
or  what  be  doing,  a  few  years  hence. 
In  one  sense,  and  a  very  practical  one, 
their  pilgrimage  is  ended.  They  may, 
and  do  make  journeys  to  sister  commu- 
nities and  elsewhere,  but  no  more  think 
of  any  other  change  than  we  do  of  com- 
ing back  after  we  are  dead. 

They  are  there  to  stay.  And  that  fact 
accounts  for  a  great  deal.  It  is  partial 
explanation  of  the  contentment  on  the 
faces  of  the  Shaker  sisters.   It  is  a  rea- 


son for  the  repose  and  settledness  which 
pervade  a  Shaker  village — that  indefina- 
ble something,  so  altogether  unlike  the 
life  of  ordiuai-y  villages,  and  which  you 
feel  in  the  air,  and  are  conscious  of  by 
some  instinct,  as  men  claim  to  be  aware 
of  the  presence  of  spmts.  TThether  you 
pass  along  the  streets,  or  enter  the 
houses,  or  wherever  you  go,  you  feel 
that  you  are  beyond  the  realm  of  hurry ; 
there  is  no  re^lessness,  or  fret  of  busi- 
ness, or  anxiety  about  anything;  it  is  as 
if  the  work  was  done,  and  it  was  one 
eternal  afternoon.  Xor  does  anything 
dispel  this  feeling,  even  when  you  are  in 
the  midst  of  their  industries,  and  the 
making  of  cheese,  the  milking  of  cows, 
the  washing  and  ironing,  and  baking, 
and  harvesting  are  going  on  around  you. 
They  do  it  all  so  leisurely,  so  quietly, 
that  you  feel  something  as  he  did  who 
saw  men  **as  trees  walking." 

They  are  the  only  people  in  this  coun- 
try, if  not  in  the  world,  who  have  been 
able  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  to  live 
on  the  plan  of  a  community  of  property, 
conducting  their  domestic  affairs  on  the 
principle  of  co-operative  house-keeping. 
Somewhere  among  the  founders  was  re- 
markable sagacity  and  forecast;  and 
though  their  numbers  fail,  those  quali- 
ties have  by  no  means  fallen  off.  It  was 
an  evidence  of  their  far-seeing,  practical 
sense  that  thev  chose  such  advantageous 
localities  for  their  settlements. 

Xot  the  least  desirable  among  the 
nineteen  that  exist  in  the  United  States, 
is  that  in  the  old.  farming  town  of  Can- 
terbury, in  Xew  Hampshire.  The  three 
villages,  separated  by  fields,  are  on  one 
long  street  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge.  They 
come  into  sight — three  clusters  of  white 
or  straw-colored  buildings,  with  red  roofs 
— as  you  ascend  the  last  hiU.   The  Shak- 
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ers  believe  in  sun  and  liglit,  and  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  so  you  will  see  no 
outer  blinds,  or  thick  shrubbery,  or 
shade  trees.  The  orchards  are  for  the 
most  part  away  back,  and  smooth  fields 
roll  towards  the  south  so  far  as  the  line 
of  forest  dow^n  in  the  loAV-lands.  Your 
road  dips  into  a  shaded  hollow,  and  when 
you  come  out,  you  are  w^here  four  meet ; 
a  stone  watering-trough  is  in  the  centre 
space,  and  guide-boards  on  the  tree- 
trunks  point  to  shaded  ways  off  towards 
country  villages,  or  north  over  the  mount- 
ains. Your  route  is  up  the  long  hill,  be- 
tween the  beautiful  uplands,  skirted  with 
such  stone  walls  as  jou.  see  nowhere  but 
in  New  England. 

At  the  first  house,  you  find  your  place 
of  entertainment.  The  two  front  doors 
open,  and  a  brother  and  sister  come  out ; 
and  your  attention  is  called  first  to  their 
arrangement,  for  alighting  from  a  vehicle, 
of  which  you  avail  yourself,  stepping 
upon  a  platform  level  with  the  fence-top, 
and  by  stairs  descend  to  the  flagged  walk 
within  the  yard.  You  are  addressed  by 
your  given  name;  you  are  no  longer  Mr., 
Mrs.,  or  Miss,  but  John  or  Mary ;  and,  in 
answer  to  your  questions,  you  hear  ''yea" 
and  "nay,"  often  twice  uttered,  and  with 
an  approving  or  deprecatory  inflection 
which  the  rougher  "yes"  or  "no"  of 
common  usuage  are  incapable  of;  you 
are  thus  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
such  flexibility  in  the  enunciation  of 
those  monosyllables  as  you  had  never 
suspected;  for  while  the  " nay,"  besides 
its  legitimate  negative,  is  made  t©  mean 
denial,  reproof,  warning,  surprise,  dis- 
appointment and  sorrow,  the  "  yea"  not 
only  afiirms,  but  invites,  apiDroves,  ca- 
resses, and  is,  in  the 'very  cadence  in 
which  it  is  spoken,  a  welcome.  If  you 
are  a  friend,  you  are  made  doubly  free  to 
their  hospitality.  In  this  way  it  was  that 
we  came  to  know  something  of  the  homes 
and  hearts  of  the  Shaker  women. 

If  one's  preconceived  idea  about  the 
rooms  is  that  they  are  unattractive,  by 
reason  of  the  austerity  in  furnishing, 
and  the  general  primness — that  is  alto- 
gether a  mistake.  There  is  an  esthetic, 
as  well  as  a  very  practical  side.  But  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  is  not  the 
latter  M'hich  most  readily  takes  the  eye 


of  the  visitor  who  has  ever  had  a  house 
of  her  own.  To  such,  there  is  refresh- 
ment in  the  absolute  cleanliness  and  tidi- 
ness, and  order.  It  is  the  one  kind  of 
household  life  where  the  rule  of  having 
"  a  place  for  everything,  and  everything 
in  its  place,"  is  always  carried  out. 
The  consummate  result  has  there  been 
reached.  Everything  runs  smoothly. 
Evidently  those  who  planned  the  domes- 
tic arrangements,  while  they  had  in  view 
handiness  and  compactness,  did  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  there  might  be  a  great 
saving  of  noise  and  labor  in  the  con- 
struction of  furniture ;  and  so,  as  far  as 
practicable,  they  had  presses  and 
heavy  benches  built  into  the  wall,  in- 
stead of  movable  fixtures.  Except  in 
the  dining-rooms,  they  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  any  tables — though  small 
round  stands  serve  to  hold  the  evening 
lamp — but  in  lieu  of  them,  are  broad 
benches,  with  compartments  and  closets 
filling  the  space  beneath.  Every  avail- 
able place  is  occupied  with  drawers  or 
closed-in-shelves,  of  all  depths  and  sizes, 
answering  for  clothes-rooms,  trunks, 
bureaus  and  wardrobes;  and  in  those 
commodious  and  nicely-finished  recepta- 
cles are  consolidated  the  multifarious 
articles,  which  in  ordinary  houses  are 
always  getting  into  places  where  they 
should  not  be;  and  the  sight  must  be 
comforting  to  any  much-worried  mistress 
of  a  house,  who,  delighting  in  quiet  and 
system,  enjoys  putting  her  things  to 
right,  but  is  always  haunted  by  the  recol- 
lection that  they  will  not  "stay  put." 

There  are  almost  no  steps  to  be  taken, 
no  doors  to  be  opened,  and  there  are  no 
hiding-places  for  dirt  or  cobwebs;  the 
speckless  walls  present  a  polished  sur- 
face, unbroken  by  mirror  or  picture ;  the 
stained  fioora  are  crossed  by  paths  of 
carpet;  the  window-shutters  slide  down 
a  groove,  and  drop  out  of  sight  within 
the  ceiling  when  not  in  use;  the  care- 
fully ironed  muslin  curtains,  which  slip 
on  rings,  are  folded  like  a  napkin  and 
laid  up  over  the  rod  from  which  they  ai-e 
suspended;  on  wooden  pins  at  the  top 
of  the  room  are  hung  all  the  chairs  not 
immediately  needed ;  and  on  another  of 
these  ubiquitous  pins,  behind  the  little 
oblong  box  stove,  which  is  set  high  and 
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out  from  the  wall,  are  ranged  shovel  and 
ton^s,  dirt-pan  and  brush  ;  and  near  at 
hand  in  the  passage-ways,  in  immense 
presses  reaching  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing, containing  shelves  and  a  chest-like 
recess,  is  laid  the  fuel  for  immediate  use. 
Everything  is  constructed  and  adjusted 
with  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  occu- 
pants of  those  rooms  are  never  to  change 
their  habitation.  We  are  here  to  stay. 
We  shall  never  move  from  here.  We  are 
here  to  live  always,"  said  one  of  the  sis- 
ters; and  so  all  her  personal  belongings 
are  together,  close  at  hand,  as  conven- 
iently and  carefully  arranged  as  she 
chooses  to  have  them.  She  has  her  small 
properties,  her  individual  rights,  and  ex- 
ercises her  tastes  as  any  other  woman 
might.  Every  sister  has  one  piece  of 
furniture  which  is  her  own — a  sort  of 
cabinet,  more  or  less  elegant  or  elaborate, 
which  combines  work-table,  writing- 
desk,  and  book-case,  abounding  with 
pigeon-holes,  and  lockers,  and  delightful 
little  drawers  and  hiding-places,  and 
made  high  enough  to  screen  her  as  she 
sits  before  it  in  her  splint-bottom  chair. 
It  is  in  the  furnishing  of  these  that  there 
is  the  best  opportunity  for  showing  fem- 
inine tact  and  daintiness ;  in  the  vase  of 
flowers,  the  book,  or  picture,  or  bit  of 
ornamental  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  deco- 
ration on  the  walls,  of  draperies,  and  the 
luxurious  and  ornamental  articles  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  world's  people,  the  liv- 
ing rooms,  which  three  or  four  of  the 
sisters  share  together,  are  anything  but 
austere ;  nor  do  they  lack  in  elements  of 
the  picturesque.  Those  homely  but  cosy 
interiors — what  a  quaint,  old-world  look 
they  had,  recalling  some  of  the  medieval 
paintings,  where  the  few  accessories  to 
the  human  figures  are  made  the  most  of. 
and  depicted  in  such  a  realistic  way  as  to 
seize  at  once  upon  the  fancy  I  There 
were  long,  low-ceiled  apartments,  with 
broad  benches  and  presses  in  warm  tints, 
with  narrow,  nun-like  beds,  and  a  pot  or 
two  of  flowers  on  the  window-seat,  which 
reminded  one  of  certain  old  pictures, 
where  the  virgin  Mary  and  her  kinswom- 
en are  represented  with  pre-Raphaelite 
fidelity.  And  in  the  house  where  noth- 
ing was  done  but  the  spinning  and  weav- 


ing of  the  strong,  bright  carpets,  it 
seemed  as  if  one  had  been  transported 
into  some  other  age  than  this.  It  was 
like  going  back  to  an  old  Saxon  house- 
hold, where,  while  the  master  and  all  his 
men  were  away,  on  hunt  or  foray,  the 
mistress  and  her  maidens,  in  snowy  wim- 
ple and  kerchief,  sat  and  spun,  or  wrought 
at  tapestry,  to  enter  those  rooms  where 
shuttles  and  wheels,  and  reels  were  fly- 
ing, and  among  bright  colored  yarns  and 
webs,  those  women  were  living  a  busy, 
domestic,  social  life,  in  a  home  where 
none  but  women  entered. 

Their  mode  of  co-operative  housekeep- 
ing might  furnish  some  hints  to  those 
outside  who  have  faith  that  any  system 
of  the  kind  can  ever  be  made  available. 
Each  has  her  allotted  work,  and  when  it 
is  done,  her  time  is  her  own ;  and  in  most 
cases  there  is  rotation  enough  to  relieve 
the  life  from  monotony ;  for.  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  weeks,  she  takes  her  turn 
at  something  diff'erent.  There  is  nothing 
to  worry  about.  She  has  ner  one  thing 
to  do.  and  with  no  others  has  she  any 
concern.  All  the  bread  for  one  family 
and  the  guests  is  baked  in  one  place, 
where  young  girls  in  snowy  caps  were 
waiting  about  for  the  loaves  to  rise ;  in 
the  laundry,  others  hovered  about  the 
long  ironing  boards,  or  tended  the  get- 
ting up  of  the  diaphanous  caps,  which 
were  receiving  their  finishing  stifi'ness  in 
an  oven ;  in  the  mending-room,  in  the 
dairy— shining  in  cleanliness  and  frag- 
rant of  cheese — and  in  the  poultry-yard, 
some  young,  and  some  old  had  there 
w^ork,  and  one  Scotch  lassie  tended  their 
flower  garden.  There  was  no  lack  of 
good  feeling  or  pleasant  manners;  but 
on  the  contrary,  while  preserving  a  de- 
gree of  reticence,  natural  to  their  separa- 
tion as  a  people,  there  was  sisterly  ten_ 
derness  and  regard  for  one  another's 
rights  and  feelings,  not  always  found 
where  that  relation  is  one  of  blood  in- 
stead of  association. 

In  passing  from  the  Lower  to  the  Up- 
per Village,  we  went  by  their  burial- 
ground,  which  is  a  plain  field,  unadorned 
and  unshaded,  except  by  a  few  pines  and 
firs  and  low  poplars.  There,  with  the 
long  grass  waving  above  them,  lie  in 
regular  rows,  all  who  have  died  there — 
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the  headstones  of  a  size,  all  alike,  and 
inscribed  only  with  the  name,  initials, 
and  figures,  denoting  the  age.  and  year 
of  death,  as  simple  as  possible,  begin- 
ning with  the  founder.  The  ages  thus 
given  and  general  statistics  show  great 
longevity  in  the  community.  It  would 
seem  that  the  freedom  from  worldly 
cares  was  accompanicelby  length  of  days. 

As  they  have  no  concern  about  the  fu- 
ture— their  support  being  secured— they 
have  leisure  to  invent  and  to  perfect  the 
labor-saving  machinery  which  does  such 
service  out-of-doors  and  in.  They  do 
not  at  Canterbury  manufacture  so  many 
wares  as  formerly,  but  of  its  kind  their 
work  is  of  the  best;  and  they  are  as 
shrewd  at  driving  a  bargain  as  they  are 
efficient  managers.  They  have  shown 
great  judgment  in  the  construction  of  ag- 
ricultural implements, ill  l^igii  cultivation, 
in  the  raising  of  stock,  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  fittest.  At  six  o'clock  of  our 
first  evening  there,  we  heard  the  great 
bell  ring,  and  were  invited  to  go  up  to 
the  barn  and  see  the   milking.  Some 


thirty  cows  filed  in,  each  to  her  own 
stall,  when  one  of  the  brethren  moved  a 
lever,  by  means  of  which  all  were  secured 
at  once,  and  the  work  was  begun  by  the 
sisters.  The  blue-frocked  young  men 
w\iited  round  till  it  was  over,  then  the 
milking  stools  were  hung  up  in  order, 
the  lever  pressed  back,  and  every  stan- 
chion slid  aside,  setting  free  the  cows 
which  were  all  taken  back  to  the  pasture 
to  remain  till  sunrise. 

On  our  second  evening,  a  company  of 
young  girls  gathered  round  the  piano, 
and  sung  "Xinety  and  Nine,"  and  ''Hold 
the  Fort"  from  the  veritable  Moody  and 
Sankey's  hymns ;  and  after  that,  we  were 
admitted  to  an  old-fashioned  apple-bee^ 
in  the  great  wash-room,  to  which  cart- 
loads of  apples  had  been  brought,  in 
readiness,  and  where,  at  nine  o'clock,  we 
left  the  large  party,  in  the  height  of  busi- 
ness, luuuing  the  machines,  carrying- 
round  the  trays  of  pared  apples^  and  col- 
lecting the  slices,  altogether  a  social 
scene,  an  unexpected  merry-making,  for 
a  Shaker  community.    A.  B.  Harris. 
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In  a  small  parish,  a  few  leagues  out  of 
London,  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  sat 
sobbing  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 
And  good  reason  she  had,  poor  child,  for 
in  the  same  humble  room  her  mother  had 
but  just  breathed  her  last. 

In  this  same  room  stood  the  undertaker 
and  one  of  the  parish  oflacials,  who  had 
just  arrived.  Neither  of  them  paid  much 
heed  to  the  sobs  and  lamentations  of  the 
poor  girl,  for  they  were  used  to  such 
scenes,  and  in  no  way  liable  to  overflow 
with  a  superabundance  of  sympathy  in 
any  case. 

They  had  been  summoned  hither  by 
some  friendly  neighbor  of  the  deceased, 
and  were  now  considering  with  charac- 
teristic sagacity  the  causes  which,  in 
their  imagination  rather  than  in  fact,  had 
led  to  the  present  state  of  increased  pau- 
perism. 

Mrs.  Forsyth  was  cited  as  an  example 


SILINGSBY. 

in  point,  although  the  poor  woman  man- 
aged, up  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life, 
to  keep  off  the  parish. 

Jack  Forsyth,  they  said — that  was  the 
late  husband  of  the  deceased — had  been 
left  with  a  fortune  of  three  hundred 
pounds ;  but  he  had  squandered  it  all  in 
riotous  living,  before  his  death,  and  had 
left  his  wife  and  child  to  come  on  the 
parish. 

And  such,  they  sagely  assured  each 
other,  were  the  promoting  causes  of  the 
present  increase  of  pauperism — and  pau- 
perism, they  still  further  affirmed,  could 
never  be  eradicated  from  their  midst  so 
long  as  people  were  permitted  to  do  just 
as  they  liked,  and  throw  away  the  money 
which  a  kind  Providence  had  seen  fit  to 
bestow  upon  them. 

Ellen  Forsyth,  despite  the  frantic  na- 
ture of  her  grief,  could  not  well  avoid 
listening  to  the  unfeeling  remarks  of 
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these  interesting  worthies,  and  she  se- 
cretly resolved  that,  come  what  might, 
she  never  would  become  a  burden  to  the 
parish. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  was  the  form  of 
her  dearly  beloved  mother  committed  to 
the  dust,  than  she  quietly  disposed  of 
what  few  articles  of  furniture  the  house 
afforded,  settled  with  the  parish  beadle, 
who  had  defrayed  the  funeral  expenses 
in  the  first  instance,  and  the  next  morning 
turned  her  face  resolutely  in  the  direction 
of  London. 

She  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  London, 
though  she  had  never  been  there.  Her 
ideas  of  metropolitan  life  were  necessa- 
rily vague — possibly  extravagant;  but 
her  will  was  iron. 

After  a  journey  of  four  or  five  hours, 
weary  and  foot-sore,  she  reached  a  poor 
inn  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town. 

It  was  during  the  troublous  times  of 
the  first  Charles;  and  coming  with  no 
recommendation,  she  found  it  impossible 
to  obtain  a  situation,  even  as  a  servant 
girl. 

The  little  money  she  possessed  being 
at  length  exhausted,  and  no  other  oppor- 
tunity of  a  place  presenting  itself,  she 
engaged  her  services  to  a  wealthy  brew- 
er to  caj-ry  out  beer  from  his  brew-house 
— becoming,  in  consequence,  one  of  those 
persons  denominated  ''tub-women." 

Mr.  Peasley,  the  brewer,  who  happened 
to  be  a  single  gentleman,  observing  a 
good-looking  girl  in  this  most  menial  and 
degrading  of  occupations,  took  her  in- 
stantly into  his  employ  as  a  house  servant. 

If  Ellen  was  attractive  in  the  mean  at- 
tire of  a  tub-woman,  she  became  posi- 
tively irresistible  to  the  brewer  in  the 
neat  garb  of  a  servant-girl. 

She  was  sprightly  and  intelligent — 
modest,  likewise,  yet  open  and  unreserv- 
ed ;  and  the  brewer,  whose  heart  was  not 
adamant,  found  himself  day  by  day  be- 
coming insensibly  entangled  in  the  mesh- 
es of  love. 

Of  course  he  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  a  wide  disparity  in  a  social  sense  ex- 
isted between  himself— one  of  the  richest 
commoners  in  England — and  a  poor  ser- 
vant-girl, who  had  neither  money  nor 
friends,  and  perhaps  not  even  respectable 
antecedents  to  recommend  her. 


But  she  was  superior  to  all  the  seduc- 
tive arts  and  blandishments  of  that  dis- 
solute period,  and  finding  it  impossible 
by  presents  or  promises  to  tempt  her 
from  the  paths  of  virtue,  the  enamored 
brewer,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  his  pas- 
sion, prostrated  himself  before  the  incor- 
rigible Ellen,  and  oftered  her  his  hand 
and  fortune,  which  she,  considering  the 
liberality  of  the  proposal,  if  not  the  pas- 
sion which  had  prompted  it,  very  joyfully 
accepted. 

Ellen  Forsyth,  now  the  wife  of  a 
wealthy  citizen,  and  possessed  of  charms 
that  the  loveliest  lady  in  the  realm  might 
have  coveted,  soon  became  courted,  pet- 
ted, and  flattered  by  many,  and  hated  in 
the  same  proportion  by  others  who  had 
jealously  regarded  her  progress  from  the 
low  calling  of  a  ''tub-woman"  to  acoach- 
and-four,  and  the  arms  and  exhaustless 
purse  of  the  prince  of  the  brewers  of 
London. 

Peasley,  who  was  more  than  double  the 
age  of  his  wife  when  he  married  her, 
died  while  she  was  yet  a  young  woman 
of  twenty-five,  leaving  her  undisputed 
heir  to  the  bulk  of  his  property,  which 
rendered  her  more  than  ever  the  object 
of  fiattery,  and  fortune-hunting  persecu- 
tions. 

The  vulgar  business  of  the  brewery 
was  of  course  dropped,  and  no  one  but 
those  far  beneath  her  in  social  dignity, 
and  maliciously  inclined  at  that,  presum- 
ed to  question  her  antecedents,  or  to  rec- 
ollect aught  of  that  period  when  she  had 
first  appeared  in  the  real-life  scenes  of 
London  low-life  as  a  ''tub-woman." 

Of  course  the  lords,  dukes,  and  earls, 
to  whom  she  nodded  through  her  coach 
window,  had  no  disposition  to  know 
ought  of  so  scandalous  a  matter,  so  long 
as  the  rich  and  beautiful  widow  was  wil- 
ling to  receive  their  attentions,  and  to 
encourage  them  with  her  smiles  to  hope 
for  still  greater  favors. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Peasley,  an  emi- 
nent young  counsellor  at  law,  named 
Hyde,  was  recommended  to  the  bloom- 
ing and  dashing  young  widow  as  a  suita- 
ble person  to  arrange  her  late  husband's 
aff"airs. 

Now  novelists  do  not  work  without  a 
precedent,  as  may  easily  be  surmised 
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when  you  find  parallel  cases  just  as  sur- 
prising and  romantic  with  the  historian. 
Tlie  lady  falls  in  love  with  the  page,  or 
her  father's  secretary,  which  is  all  the 
same,  and  the  miss  with  the  music-mas- 
ter, or  the  messieur  who  gives  twelve  les- 
sons in  the  French;  the  bachelor  uncle 
with  the  housekeeper,  though  he  has 
riches  and  poor  relations  in  abundance ; 
or  the  hostler  with  the  bar-maid,  who 
treats  him  to  gin  and  water  on  the  sly; 
— and,  pray,  why  should  it  be  out  of  place 
with  the  widow  of  a  wealthy  brewer  to 
fall  in  love  with  the  handsome  and  ambi- 
tious attorney  she  employs. 

It  is  all  the  work  of  association,  we 
say,  if  the  affinities  be  right — in  proof  of 
which,  let  me  add,  that  the  widow  of  the 
brewer  did  fall  in  love  with  Hyde,  the 
attorney,  which  was  all  proper  and  busi- 
ness-like, and  to  work  up  the  usual,  or, 
rather,  unusual  climax  of  this  affair, 
Hyde,  who  regarded  the  widow's  fortune 
as  a  matter  too  substantial  to  be  trifled 
with,  readily  followed  suit, — loved,  pro- 
posed, and  was  accepted. 

"Hold !"  says  the  discriminating  reader. 
*'This  is  no  romance,  my  dear  sir;  it 
smacks  too  much  of  the  metalic  ring  of 
financial  cleverness." 

True,  gentle  reader,  it  is  difficult  to  rid 
ourselves  of  the  old  impression  of  love 
in  a  cottage,"  princely  adventurers  in  the 
garb  of  troubadours,  and  similar  dear  old 
moonshine  that  leaves  its  impression  on 


the  dreamy  and  poetic  spirit  of  our  own 
most  matter-of-fact  age — at  least  when 
compared  to  the  romance  of  our  present 
matter-of-fact  narration. 

But  the  world  of  the  real  is  not  less 
stereotyped  in  representation  than  the 
world  of  the  ideal — it  is  all  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  forever. 

Circumstances  may  modify  passion,  re- 
fine intellect,  purify  thought ;  but,  in  re- 
ality, human  nature  remains  the  same  in 
Botany  Bay,  China,  or  the  antipodes. 
Twenty  years  ago  we  remember  to  have 
seen  Miss  McCrae  murdered  in  statuary, 
and  the  other  day  we  saw  her  again,  a 
little  faded  it  is  true,  as  naturally  might 
be  expected,  after  constantly  undergoing 
the  process  of  being  murdered  for  so  long 
a  period,  by  a  malicious  savage  in  red 
daub  and  feathers ;  and  as  you  look  back, 
are  you  not  morally  satisfied  she  is  the 
same  unfortunate  lady,  of  the  same  iden- 
tical plaster  and  wax  that  your  grand- 
father saw,  and  that  your  grandson  is 
positively  certain  to  see,  and  to  regard 
with  the  same  admiration  and  awe  that 
you  yourself  once  regarded  it? 

Suffice  it  to  say,  or  rather  let  it  be  suf- 
ficient to  add,  that  the  lawyer  and  the 
brewer's  widow  were  married,  and  that 
Hyde,  afterwards  the  great  Earl  of  Clar- 
endon, by  issue  of  this  marriage,  became 
father-in-law  to  James  II.,  so  that  the 
poor  tub-woman  was  the  true  mother  of 
the  queen  mother  of  Mary  and  Anne. 


HIS  TOBY  AND  PEE  SENT  CONDITION  OF  MA  NUF AC  TUBING  AT  THE 
CITY  OF  MANCHESTEB. 


The  territory  upon  which  the  city 
of  Manchester  is  located  was  first 
settled  about  the  year  1730,  by 
Scotch-Irish,  who  emigrated  from 
the  north  of  Ireland  in  1719,  and  with 
others  established  the  colony  of  Lon- 
donderry. Among  these  settlers  was 
Archibald  Stark,  the  father  of  Gen. 
John  Stark  of  Revolutionary  fame. 
The  territory  which  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  by  the  name  of  Der- 


ryfield  in  1751,  consisted  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  south-west  part  of  Ches- 
ter, a  part  of  the  north-west  portion 
of  Londonderry  and  an  ungranted 
tract  of  land  called  Hurrytown, about 
thirty-five  square  miles  in  all.  Am- 
oskeag  Falls  in  the  Merrimack  at 
this  point  was  a  great  fishing  place 
and  vast  quantities  of  salmon,  shad, 
alewives,  lamprey  eels,  &c.  were 
taken.    The  Pennacook  Indians  had 
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their  headquarters  at  this  place,  aud 
upon  an  eminence  near  the  east  bank 
of  the  river,  overlooking  the  falls 
and  upon  which  now  stands  the  man- 
sion of  ex-Gov.  Smyth,  Passacona- 
way,  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  resided. 
In  1810,  the  name  of  the  town  was 
changed  to  Manchester.  Up  to  the 
year  1837,  the  town  was  of  but  little 
importance,  and  contained  at  that 
time  only  about  800  inhabitants,  and, 
up  to  the  time  mentioned,  no  law- 
yer, physician  or  clergyman  had 
settled  in  the  town. 

The  city,  which  was  incorporated 
in  1846,  now  contains  about  25,000 
inhabitants.  The  rise,  growth  and 
prosperity  of  this — the  largest  city 
in  the  State — has  been  almost  wholly 
dependent  upon  its  great  manufac- 
turing interests.  There  are  now  in 
the  city  four  large  corporations,  viz  : 
the  Amoskeag,  the  Stark,  the  Man- 
chester and  the  Langdon,with  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  $6, 750, 000, besides 
many  other  manufacturing  establish, 
ments  of  less  importance. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  manufac- 
turing at  Manchester,  it  is  proper  to 
state  that  cotton  goods  were  manu- 
factured in  1809  at  Amoskeag  Vil- 
lage, which  was  then  a  part  of  Goffs- 
town.  This  village  is  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  opposite 
Amoskeag  Falls  and  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  from  the  business  por- 
tion of  the  city.  The  first  cotton 
mill  in  the  State  was  built  at  New 
Ipswich  in  1803.  Benjamin  Pritch- 
ard,  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  mill  at  New  Ipswich,  came  to 
Amoskeag  in  1809,  and,  joining  him- 
self with  others,  built  a  mill  and 
commenced  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing cotton  cloth.  The  business 
proved  successful  and  the  next  year 


a  stock  company,  called  the  Amos- 
keag Cotton  and  Wool  Company, 
was  formed  and  incorporated.  The 
machinery  was  for  spinning  alone. 
The  cotton  was  picked  and  the  yarn 
was  woven  by  the  women  belonging 
in  the  vicinity.  The  price  paid  for 
weaving  averaged  about  3  1-2  cents 
per  yard,  according  to  the  fineness, 
and  a  smart  weaver  could  earn  about 
36  cents  per  day. 

In  1825,  the  property  was  sold  to 
a  new  company,  and  a  machine  shop 
and  two  new  mills  were  erected  and 
the  manufacture  of  sheetings,  shirt- 
ings and  tickings  was  commenced. 
The  tickings  soon  acquired  a  great 
popularity,  as  they  wore  the  best 
which  were  then  manufactured  in 
the  country.  The  trade  mark  upon 
the  tickings,  consisted  of  the  letters 
A.  C.  A.  The  first  two  letters 
standing  for  Amoskeag  Company 
and  the  last  letter  A.,  signifying  the 
first  class  or  quality  of  the  goods. 
This  trade  mark  has  been  used  by 
the  company  at  Amoskeag  and  its 
successor,  the  Amoskeag  Manufac- 
turing Company,  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years.  The  operations  of  the  com- 
pany at  Amoskeag  were  very  suc- 
cessful. Many  new  buildings  were 
erected  and  the  village  became  quite 
prosperous. 

In  1830  an  examination  of  the  ter. 
ritory  bordering  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river,  a  short  distance  below  the 
falls  by  engineers  developed  the  fact 
that  there  were  splendid  sites  for 
mills  at  that  point  and  that  a  vast 
hydraulic  power  could  be  obtained 
by  conducting  canals  leading  from 
the  river  just  above  the  falls  and  ter- 
minating at  a  point  about  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  below.  The  fall  in  the 
river  at  the  falls  is  about  60  feet. 
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A  large  number  of  Boston  capi- 
talists united  and  resolved  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  great  manufactur- 
ing town.  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1831,  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing 
Company  was  incorporated,  with  a 
capital  of  $1,600,000.  The  stock  of 
the  old  Amoskeag  Company  was 
merged  into  that  of  the  new  one  and 
the  remainder  of  the  stock  was  taken 
up  in  a  short  time.  The  Company 
secured  a  title  to  all  the  water  power 
upon  the  Merrimack  at  Manchester, 
Hooksett  and  at  Garvin's  Falls  be- 
low Concord.  Upwards  of  fifteen 
hundred  acres  of  land  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  at  Manchester  were 
purchased.  Those  lands  extended 
from  the  falls  south  for  a  distance  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  and  a  mile  in 
an  easterly  direction.  A  new  town 
was  laid  out,  the  streets  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles.  A  new 
stone  dam  and  two  canals  with 
guard  locks  also  were  constructed. 
It  was  the  plan  of  the  company  to 
furnish  other  companies  with  sites 
and  power  for  mills  and  to  erect  such 
mills  to  be  operated  on  their  own  ac- 
count and  at  the  same  time  to  sell 
their  lands  for  stores,  dwelling 
houses,  &c.  The  first  mill  in  the 
new  town  was  erected  by  the  Amos- 
keag Company  for  the  Stark  Corpo- 
ration in  1838.  The  Amoskeag  Com- 
pany also  built  a  machine  shop  and 
foundry  the  same  year,  and,  in 
1889,  the  Company  built  two  mills 
on  their  own  account.  In  1843  this 
Company  erected  another  mill  which 
was  450  feet  long  tO  feet  wide  and 
five  stories  high.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  others  at  various  times,  un- 
til now  the  Company  has  ten  mills 
which  are  among  the  largest  in  the 
country. 


The  Company  have  recently  made 
very  extensive  improvements  which 
required  a  great  outlay  of  money. 
Among  these,  are  a  new  stone  dam 
which  was  erected  in  18*73  at  a  cost 
of  $50,000.  The  channel  of  the  river 
opposite  the  manufactering  estab- 
lishments has  been  turned  so  that 
about  ten  acres  of  very  valuable  land 
has  been  secured  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

The  Amoskeag  Company  has  been 
very  successful,  and  it  appears  by 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  Treas- 
urer, William  Amory  of  Boston, 
that  the  dividends  have  averaged 
13  per  cent,  annually  for  the  forty 
years  he  has  held  the  office,  and  that 
the  total  value  of  the  property  is  now 
$5,300,000.  It  also  appears  that 
there  is  a  reserved  fund  of  $1,700,- 
000.  Mr.  Amory  resigned  in  1876 
and  was  succeeded  by  T.  Jefferson 
Coolidge. 

Ex-Gov,  Straw,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Company  from  the 
first,  in  various  capacities  has  been 
the  Agent  for  more  than  twenty 
years.    C.  L.  Richardson  is  Clerk. 

The  Company  manufactures  Tick- 
ings, Denims,  Drillings,  Sheetings, 
Canton  Flannels,  Grain  Bags,  Ging- 
hams, Shirting  Stripes,  and  a  va- 
riety of  fancy  cotton  fabrics.  Also, 
Steam  Fire  Engines,  machinery,  &c. 

The  following  are  additional  sta- 
tistics : 

Capital  Stock  in  3000  shares  $3,000,000 
Number  of  Mills  10 
Number  of  Spindles  135,000 
Number  of  Looms  4,500 
Number  of  Females  employed  2,000 
Number  of  Males  employed  2,000 
Pounds  of  Cotton  consumed  per  week  250,000 
Pounds  of  Cloth  made  per  week  225,000 
Yards  Cloth  made  per  week  700,000 
Tons  Coal  used  per  annum  10,000 
Cords  Woods  used  per  annum  1,000 
Gallons  Oil  used  per  annum  14,000 
Pounds  of  Starch  used  per  annum— 250 

tons  500,000 
Drugs  used  per  annum  $200,000 
Water-wheels  used:  3  8  ft,  13  5  ft.,  turbines. 
Aggregate  H.  P.,  about  4,000 
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Steam  power,  only  auxiliary,  1  Corliss 

Engine,  H.  P.  800 
Monthly  Tay-RoU,  $85,000  in  Mills. 

Total  $120,000 
Payment  up  to  last  Saturday  in  each  month. 
Pay-Day  middle  of  second  week  following. 

THE  STARK  IHLLS. 

This  Company  was  incorporated 
in  1838.  The  Company  manufac- 
tures Sheetings,  Drillings,  Cotton 
Duck,  Seamless  Bags  and  Linen 
Goods.  The  following  are  addition- 
statistics  : 

Capital  Stock  in  1250  shares  $1,250,000 
Number  of  Mills  2 
Number  of  Cotton  Spindles  45,000 
Number  of  Flax  Spindles  1,600 
Number  of  Looms  1,400 
Number  of  Females  employed  900 
Number  of  Males  employed  300 
Pounds  Flax  and  Tow  consumed  per 

week  11.000 
Pounds  Cotton  consumed  per  week  130,000 
Pounds  Cloth  made  per  week  115,000 
Yards  Cloth  made  per  week  238,000 
Cords  Wood  used  per  annum  3,500 
Gallons  Oil  used  per  annum  6,000 
Pounds  Starch  used  per  annum  140,000 
Drugs  used  per  annum  $1,000 
Water-wheels  used  9  Turbines 

Monthly  Pay  Roll  $27,000 
Payment  up  to  the  last  Saturday  in  each 
month. 

Pay  Day,  Wed  nesday  following. 

William  Amory  was  also  Treas- 
urer of  this  Company  from  the  time 
of  its  organization.  He  resigned  in 
18t5  and  was  succeeded  by  Edmund 
Dwight  of  Boston.  Phintas  Ad- 
ams has  held  the  office  of  Agent 
for  about  25  years.  D.  C.  Gould 
is  Paymaster.  The  average  divi- 
dends have  been  10  per  cent,  on  the 
stock. 

THE  MANCHESTER  MILLS. 

This  enterprise  was  originally  in- 
corporated in  1839  by  the  name  of 
the  Merrimack  Mills.  In  1849,  its 
name  was  changed  to  the  Manches- 
ter Print  Works  and  in  1852,  its  cap- 
ital was  increased  to  $1,800,000. 
During  the  war  and  a  few  years  suc- 
ceeding, this  Company  was  very  suc- 
cessful and  very  high  dividends  were 
paid.  The  stock  which  was  divided 
into  shares  of  $1000  each,  was  sold 
for  upwards  of  $2,000  per  share. 
But  in  a  year  or  two  later,  misfor- 
tunes overtook  the  Company,  until 


finally  the  whole  property  was  sold 
to  pay  the  debts  and  a  new  company 
which  was  incorporated  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $2, 000, 000, purchased  the  prop- 
erty and  commenced  great  improve- 
ments. The  business  is  now  quite 
prosperous  as  the  stock  sells  for 
$137  ;  the  par  value  being  $100  per 
share.  The  Company  manufactures 
plain  and  fancy  Worsted  Goods  and 
Prints.  John  C.  Palfrey  of  Boston 
is  Treasurer.  J.  C.  Dean  is  Super- 
intendent of  Printing  Department. 
Joseph  Snow  is  Superintendent  of 
Manufacturing  Department.  J.  S. 
Shannon  Paymaster  of  Manufactur- 
ing Department.  Andrew  Baker  is 
the  Paymaster  of  the  Printing  De- 
partment. 

STATISTICS. 

Capital  stock  $2,000,000 

Number  of  Mills  6 

Number  of  Printeries  1 

Number  of  Cotton  Spindles  75,000 

Number  of  Woi-sted  Spindles  15,000 

Number  of  Printing  Machines  15 

Number  of  females  employed  1,860 

Number  of  Males  employed  1,140 

Pounds  Wool  consumed  per  week  35,000 

Pounds  Cotton  consumed  per  week  80,000 

Yards  Cloth  made  per  week  550,000 

Yards  Cloth  Printed  per  week  1,000,000 

Yards  dyed  per  annum  12,500,000 

Yards  Printed  per  annum  40,000,000 

Tons  Coal  used  per  annum  15,000 

Cords  Wood  used  per  annum  1,000 

Gallons  Oil  used  per  annum  13,000 

Pounds  starch  used  per  annum  125,000 

Drugs  used  per  annum  $500,000 
Water-wheels  used — 3  eight  ft.,  1  four  ft. 
1  seven  foot 

Aggregate  H.  P.  2,000 

Monthly  Pay  Roll  $95,000 

Payment  up  to  the  last  Saturday  in  each  month 

Pay  Day,  Thursday  following. 

Print'g  Dept.  Pay  Day:  third  day  in  each 
month. 

LANGDON  MILLS. 

This  Company  was  incorporated 
in  1857  and  commenced  operation  in 
I860!  The  success  of  the  Company 
for  several  years  during  and  succeed- 
ing the  war  was  very  remarkable. 
About  the  year  1865  an  annual  divi- 
dend of  50  per  cent,  upon  the  capi- 
tal stock  was  paid.  For  some  time 
past  the  business  is  much  depressed 
and  no  dividend  has  been  paid  to 
the  stockholders  for  the  past  year. 
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Amonec  the  other  manufacturing 
interests  at  Manchester  are  the  Man- 
chester Locomotive  Works  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000.  The  business 
has  heretofore  been  quite  successful 
and  as  many  as  TOO  hands  have  been 
employed.  The  business  for  the 
past  three  years  has  been  very  dull. 
William  G.  Means  is  Treasurer. 
Aretas  Blood  is  Agent  and  E.  W. 
Sanborn  is  Clerk. 

Olzeldam's  Hosery  Mill  has  a  cap- 
ital of  $100,000  and  employs  140 
hands,  manufacturing  1,500  dozen 
pairs  of  hose  per  week. 


THE  SPBIJSra. 


BY  AN  "UNKNOWN  POET." 

How  wearily  we  wait,  for  the  Spring ! 

But  it's  almost  at  the  gate,  glorious  Spring ! 
When  from  out  the  snowy  tomb, 
The  modest  flowers  will  bloom, 
And  yield  their  sweet  perfume 
To  the  Spring. 

*Tis  a  work  of  love  to  watch,  for  the  Spring, 
And  the  balmy  breath  to  catch,  of  the  Spring, 
When  the  lily  of  the  vale, 
And  the  violet  thin  and  frail. 
With  the  snowdrop  drooping  pale, 
Greet  the  Spring. 

There  are  lands  across  the  sea,  where  the  Spring 
Brings  the  song-bird  flitting  free,  in  the  Spring, 
Where  the  lark  ascends  the  sky, 
With  a  joyous  lyric  cry. 
And  the  thrush  is  piping  by. 
To  the  Spring. 

But  our  dear  New  England  still,  in  the  Spring, 
Has  the  robin  with  his  trill,  in  the  Spring, 
And  we  hear  the  humming  bees. 
And  behold  the  budding  trees, 
And  we  feel  the  matchless  breeze, 
Of  the  Spring. 

New  Hampshire,  March,  1877. 


The  business  is  now  improving,  how- 
ever. The  Company  manufactures 
fine  Sheeting,  Shirtings  and  Silesias. 
William  Amory,  Jr.,  of  Boston  is 
Treasurer.  William  L.  Killey  is 
Agent  and  Walter  S.  Killey  is  Clerk. 

STATISTICS. 


Capital  stock  in  500  shares  $500,000 

Number  of  Mills     '  2 

Number  of  Spindles  33,056 

Number  of  Looms  704 

Number  of  Females  employed  350 

Number  of  Males  employed  150 

Pounds  Cotton  consumed  per  week  30,000 

Pounds  Cloth  made  per  week  30,000 

yards  Cloth  made  per  week  95,000 

Cords  Wood  used  per  annum  1,100 

Gallons  Oil  used  per  annum  1,600 

Pounds  Starch  used  per  annum  56,000 

Water  Wheels  used  2 

Monthly  Pay  Roll,  4  weeks  $11,000 


Payment  up  to  last  Saturday  in  each  month. 
Pay  Day,  Thursday  following. 
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STATE  BE  COED . 


—Exeter  owes  $50,534.34. 

— The  citizens  of  Colebrook  have  voted 
to  build  a  new  tOAVu-house. 

— The  Freewill  Baptist  church  at  La- 
conia,  recently  burned,  is  to  be  rebuilt 
this  season. 

— The  citizens  of  Allenstown  are  to 
hold  their  town  meetings  in  Suncook  vil- 
lage, hereafter. 

— The  next  Legislature  will  contain  an 
ex-United  States  Senator  and  an  ex-Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

— The  Union  School  District  at  New- 
port will  expend  $2,500  for  school  pur- 
poses the  coming  year. 

— Rev.  A.  S.  Xickerson,  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  church  at  Charlestown,  has 
tendered  his  resignation. 

— Col.  L.  W.  Cogswell  of  Hennikeris 
to  deliver  the  oration  at  Hillsborough, 
Memorial  Day,  May  30. 

— Rev.  James  Marshall,  recently  of 
Acwortli,  has  become  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Troy. 

— Augustus  A.  Woolson  of  Lisbon  is 
mentioned  as  the  ''Young  Men's  candi- 
date" for  Speaker  of  the  House. 

— An  average  of  one  thousand  messa- 
ges a  day  are  now  sent  at  the  office  of 
the  Direct  Cable  Co.  at  Rye  Beach. 

— Rev.  N.  C.  Lotlirop  has  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  church 
at  Candia,  and  will  remove  to  Bristol. 

— Three  Epping  men  have  been  elected 
Governor — Wm.  .Plumer  in  1816,  D.  L. 
Morrill  in  1825,  and  B.  F.  Prescott  in 
1877. 

— George  F.  Putnam  has  the  office  and 
library  of  the  late  N.  B.  Felton  of  Haver- 
hill, and  has  removed  to  that  towii  from 
Warren. 

— Business  at  the  N'ashua  manufactories 
is  said  to  be  improving.  The  Jackson 
Mills  are  manufacturing  more  goods  than 
ever  before. 

— The  Principal  of  the  Manchester 
High  School  has  $2,000  per  annum.  Do- 
ver pays  her  principal  $1,800,  Concord 
$1,500  and  Keene  $1,400. 

— Edward  Spaulding  of  Ward  4,  Nashua, 
is  a  member  elect  of  the  Council,  and  Ed- 
ward Spaulding  of  Ward  4,  Keene,  a 
member  elect  of  the  House. 

— There  will  be  two  editors  in  the  next 
Legislature  — Wm.  E.  Stevens  of  the 
Concord  Monitor  and  George  F.  Mosher 
of  the  Morning  Star^  Dover. 


— Rev.  Abel  Manning  of  Goffstown  is 
the  oldest  Congregational  clergyman  in 
the  State,  being  89  years  of  age.  He 
prepared  the  history  of  Pembroke  after 
he  was  84. 

— Hiram  Hitchcock  of  Hanover,  re- 
cently elected  to  the  Legislature  from 
that  town,  was  for  several  years  proprie- 
tor of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  New 
York. 

— John  T.  Gibbs  of  Dover,  formerly  of 
the  Gazette^  and  Asa  McFarland  of  Con- 
cord, formerly  of  the  Statesman^  are  the 
oldest  newspaper  men  now  living  in  the 
State. 

— Frank  W.  Hackett,  one  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives elect  from  Portsmouth,  a  son 
of  Hon.  W.  H.  Y.  Hackett,  was  the  pri- 
vate secretary  of  Caleb  Cushing  during 
the  Geneva  arbitration. 

— F.  A.  Sawyer,  formerly  a  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  who  once  taught 
school  in  Nashua,  and  married  a  young 
lady  of  that  city,  was  one  of  a  number  of 
Washington  gamblers  recently  arrested. 

— At  the  recent  town  meeting  in  Little- 
ton, Harry  Bingham,  John  Farr  and 
James  J.  Barrett  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
cost  and  expediency  of  preparing  a  his- 
tory of  the  town. 

— An  earnest  and  apparently  success- 
ful effort  has  been  made  of  late  to  revive 
the  Universalist  society  of  Dover.  Meet- 
ings have  been  holden  regularly  during 
the  past  winter,  and  a  call  has  been  ex- 
tended to  Rev.  H.  W.  Hand  of  Marl- 
borough to  preach  for  the  society  a  year, 
at  a  salary  of  $1,000.  His  acceptance  is 
probable. 

— The  Congregational  church  in  Green- 
land is  one  hundred  and  seventy  years 
old.  In  this  time  it  has  had  but  seven 
pastors,  the  first  serving  fifty-three  years 
and  the  second  forty-eight,  their  united 
pastorates  running  through  more  than  a 
century.  Four  died  in  office,  and  their 
remains  lie  in  the  burying-place,  not  very 
far  from  the  house  of  worship.- 

— The  people  of  Dover  contemplate 
with  pleasure  the  proposed  erection  of  a 
new  40,000  spindle  cotton  mill  in  that 
city,  by  the  Cocheco  Manufacturing  Co., 
which  will  add  two-fifths  to  the  working 
capacity  of  the  corporation,  and  propor- 
tionately, of  course,  to  the  business  of 
the  city,  which  has  been  nearly  at  a 
stand-still  for  the  last  dozen  years. 
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REST. 

Beneath  the  western  heaven's  span 

lias  sunk  the  golden  day; 
The  cloud's  rich  sunset  hiles  and  tints 

Have  died  in  shade  away ; 
The  dim  night  comes  iVom"  out  the  east 

With  gloom  and  vapor  gray. 

The  stars  far  in  the  sky's  blue  depths 

Their  vigil  'gin  to  keep ; 
The  moon  above  yon  eastern  hill 

Climbs  up  the  lofty  steep ; 
The  night  winds  steal  with  gentle  wing 

Above  the  flowers  asleep. 

The  birds  \ipon  the  tuneless  spray 
Have  folded  close  their  wings ; 

And  to  the  silent  night  alone 
The  winding  river  sings; 

Its  song  is  of  the  woods  and  meads— 
A  thousand  happy  things. 

No  voice  is  in  the  tranquil  air, 

No  munnur  save  its  own ; 
The  earth  is  hushed  as  heaven  above, 

^Taere,  girt  -nith  cloudy  zone, 
The  moon  goes  up  among  the  stars 

To  take  the  ebon  throne. 

Sweet  cahn,  and  undisturbed  repose, 

O'er  all  the  landscape  rest; 
Yet  is  there  in  the  breathless  scene 

A  voice  which  thrills  the  breast, 
A  sometliing,  which  in  thanks  and  love 

May  only  be  expressed. 


HEREAFTER. 

Not  from  the  flowers  of  earth. 

Not  from  the  stars. 
Not  from  the  voicing  sea. 

May  we 
The  secret  wrest  which  bars 
Our  knowledge  here 
Of  aU  we  hope  and  aU  that  we  may  fear 
Hereafter. 

"We  watch  beside  our  graves, 

Yet  meet  no  sign 
Of  where  our  dear  ones  dwell, 

Ah,  well! 
Even  now  your  dead  and  mine 
May  long  to  speak 
Of  raptm-es  it  were  wiser  we  should  seek 
Hereafter. 

Oh,  hearts  we  fondly  love ! 

Oh,  paDid  bps 
That  bore  our  farewell  kiss 

From  this 
To  yonder  world's  eclipse! 
Do  ye,  safe  home. 
Smile  at  your  earthly  doubts  of  what  would  come 
Hereafter? 

Grand  birthright  of  the  soul, 

Naught  may  despoil ! 
Oh,  precious,  healing  balm, 

To  calm 
Our  lives  in  pain  and  toil ! 
God's  boon,  that  we 
Or  soon  or  lat€  shall  know  what  is  to  be 
Hereafter. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  THOUGHT. 

Chisel  in  hand  stood  a  sculptor  boy, 

With  his  marble  block  befox-e  him. 
His  face  lit  up  with  a  smile  of  joy 

As  an  angel  dream  passed  o'er  him! 
He  carved  the  dream  on  the  shapeless  stot  ( , 

With  many  a  sharp  incision; 
With  lieaveii's  oAvn  light  the  sculptxire  shone  - 

He  had  caught  tlie  angel's  vision. 
Sculptors  of  life  are  Ave" as  we  stand 

With  our  souls  uncarved before  us; 
Waiting  the  hour,  when  at  God's  counnand, 

Our  life  dream  passes  o'er  us. 
If  we  carve  it  then,  on  the  yielding  stone, 

With  many  a  sharp  incision, 
Its  heavenly  beauty  shall  be  our  own, 

Our  lives  that  angel's  ^-ision. 


AN  ARAB'S  LOGIC. 

A  skeptic,  through  the  wilderness  of  Vin 
Was  guided  by  a  faithful  Bedouin ; 

And  evermore  whene'er  the  fierce  simoon 
Swept  o'er  the  desert  on  its  wings  of  gloom — 

Or  when  the  waters  failed,  and  for  their  lack 
The  weary  camels  faltered  in  their  ti-ack— 

The  skeptic  noted  that,  with  outstretched  hands. 
The  Arab  threw  himself  upon  the  sands. 

And  pressed  his  turbaned  forehead  to  the  ground, 
And  hid  his  face  in  silence  most  profound. 

"Oh!  wherefore  kneelest  thou?"  the  skeptic  cried 
At  last  in  wonder.   "Wherefore  oh !  my  guide, 

Prosti-ate  thyself  in  this  lone  desert  place, 
And  in  thy  bournous  muffle  up  thy  face  ?" 

"I  kneel  to  worship  God,"  the  Arab  said ; 
"To  worship  God  and  beg  His  helping  aid." 

"A  God!  a  God?"  the  scoffer  laughed.  "Poor  fool! 
'Tis  plain  to  see  thou  never  went'st  to  school; 

Thou  seest  not,  thou  hearest  not,  dull  clod ! 
How  dost  thou  know  there  ever  was  a  God?" 

"How  do  I  know?"— the  Bedouin  upraised 
His  stately  head,  and  on  the  speaker  gazed— 

A  native  dignity,  a  grave  surprise. 
Rounding  the  arches  of  his  dusky  eyes — 

"How  do  I  know  that  in  the  darkness  went 
Last  night  a  wandering  camel  past  my  tent. 

And  not  a  man?   How  know?  you  demand; 
Lo,  by  the  prints  he  left  upon  the  sand! 

And  now,  behold !  thou  unbelieving  one !" 
(And  turning  westward  to  the  setting  sun, 

The  Arab's  finger  pointed  to  the  glow 
Of  rosy  radience  on  clouds  of  snow), 

"How  know  I  that  there  is  a  God  on  high? 
Lo !  by  His  footprint  in  yon  glorious  sky !" 
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CTiV/OiY  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  WITH  MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY  PROF.  E. 

The  early  history  of  New  Hampshire 
was  full  of  disorders,  political  and  reli- 
gious. For  the  first  seventeen  years  the 
colonists  had  no  rest  in  church  or  state. 
They  were  too  weak  to  punish  great 
criminals,  and  too  factious  to  exclude 
unworthy  preachers.  Their  social  feuds 
did  not  lead  to  open  war.  though  they 
sometimes  threatened  it.  Becoming 
weary  of  intestine  troubles,  the  four 
towns,  almost  unanimously,  in  1641, 
sought  a  union  with  Massachusetts. 
They  were  cordiaHy  welcomed  by  the 
larger  State.  At  the  time  of  the  union. 
New  Hampshire  contained  about  two 
hundred  legal  voters.  Hampton  was 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  territory  where  the  other 
settlements  were  made  was  claimed  by 
her  citizens,  because  their  charter  bound- 
ed, their  grant,  on  the  Horth,  by  a  line 
running  three  miles  north  of  the  head  of 
the  Merrimack  River.  This  conflict  of 
titles  rose  from  the  fact  that  the  original 
grantors  of  the  two  charters  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  origin  or  course  of  rivers  in 
New  Hampshire.  They  supposed  that 
the  Merrimack  rose  in  the  west  and  ran 
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eastward,  as  it  does  from  Dracut  to  New- 
buryport.  The  union,  for  a  time,  post- 
poned this  territorial  controversy.  John 
Mason,  the  proprietor  of  New  Hampshire, 
died  in  1635.  His  heirs  were  unable  to 
find  in  the  colony  honest  agents  to  take 
care  of  their  property.  The  goods  and 
cattle  of  Capt.  Mason  were  removed  from 
the  plantations  and  sold  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  Boston.  Norton,  the  chief  proprie- 
tary agent,  drove  one  hundred  head  of 
cattle  to  Boston  and  sold  them  for  twen- 
ty-five pounds  sterling  a  head ;  and,  for 
aught  that  appears,  appropriated  the 
money.  This  valuable  stock  had  been 
imported  at  great  expense  from  Den- 
mark. 

The  colonists,  being  left  without  gov- 
ernors or  overseers,  formed  separate  polit- 
ical combinations  for  the  better  protec- 
tion of  their  own  property  and  lives. 
This  handful  of  men,  brought  from  their 
homes  three  thousand  miles  away  and 
planted  in  the  wilderness,  without  effi- 
cient political  or  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion, could  not  have  been  very  formida- 
ble as  foes  or  influential  as  friends.  It  is 
matter  of  astonishment  that  they  had 
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not.  before  this  date,  been  swept  away 
by  cold,  hunger,  nakedness,  pirates,  sav- 
ages or  domestic  thieves.  Such  were 
the  founders  of  a  sovereign  State.  Poor 
and  powerless  as  they  were,  they  were 
cordially  welcomed  by  Massachusetts. 
Important  concessions  were  made  in  their 
favor,  and  no  new  exactions  were  im- 
posed. Henceforth,  the  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts ruled  New  Hampshire.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  the  religion,  schools  and 
social  customs  of  the  more  powerful 
State  prevailed  in  New  Hampshire. 

At  the  time  of  the  union  of  these  two 
colonies  New  England  contained  about 
four  thousand  families,  or  about  twenty 
thousand  souls.  These  had  been  mostly 
brought  from  England  in  twenty  years, 
in  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  ships. 
Only  one  of  these  was  lost  at  sea.  This 
fact  indicates  that  navigation  at  that  day 
in  small,  slow-sailing  ships,  was  quite  as 
safe  as  that  of  steamers  at  the  present 
day.  A  descent  from  these  families  is 
regarded  by  many  as  equivalent  to  a 
patent  of  nobility.  The  New  Englanders 
have  been  the  founders  of  many  new 
States,  as  well  as  promoters  of  all  good 
institutions  in  the  old.  The  early  laws 
of  Massachusetts  were  terribly  severe. 
As  many  as  ten  offences  were  deemed 
capital.  The  laws  of  Moses  were  the 
models  of  these  enactments.  The  Eev. 
John  Cotton,  the  first  minister  of  Boston, 
sat  in  Moses'  seat,  and,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  Jehovah,  dictated  his  will.  He 
boldly  asserted  that  "the  government 
[of  Massachusetts]  might  be  considered 
as  a  theocracy^  wherein  the  Lord  was 
Judge,  Lawgiver  and  King;  that  the 
laws  he  gave  Israel  might  be  adopted,  so 
far  as  they  were  of  moral  and  perpetual 
equity;  and  that  the  people  might  be 
considered  as  God's  people  in  covenant 
with  him;  that  none  but  persons  of 
approved  piety  and  eminent  gifts  should 
be  chosen  as  rulers ;  that  the  ministers 
should  be  consulted  in  all  matters  of 
religion,  and  that  the  magistrate  should 
have  a  superintending  and  coercive 
power  over  the  churches."  Here  is  a 
union  of  church  and  state  unparalleled  in 
power  and  influence.  The  meaning  of 
this  quotation  is,  that  God  alone  is  king 
and  John  Cotton  is  his  prophet.  Tbe 


persons  and  dignities  of  priests  and  mag- 
istrates became  inviolable  by  word  or 
deed.  The  reviling  of  officers  in  church 
and  state,  and  blasphemy  of  the  Trinity 
were  visited  with  fearful  penalties.  Tol- 
eration was  a  crime ;  the  venerable  Hig- 
ginson  of  Salem,  pronounced  it  "the  first- 
born of  all  abominations."  Liberty  of 
conscience,  in  any  form,  was  deemed  the 
worst  enemy  of  government  and  religion. 
This  theocratic  government  also  under- 
took to  regulate  the  thoughts,  words, 
deeds,  dress,  food  and  expenditures  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  col- 
ony. The  shield  of  this  divine  govern- 
ment was  extended  over  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  and  her  magistrates  and  ministers 
attempted  to  be  as  severe  as  those  of  the 
Bay  State ;  but  the  refractory  materials 
they  had  to  deal  with,  did  not  readily 
and  kindly  yield  to  the  pressure  of  pow- 
er. Some  portion  of  the  bigotry,  intol- 
erance and  persecution  of  Massachusetts 
Puritans,  migrated  to  New  Hampshire 
with  their  laws.  The  result  was  a  few 
prosecutions  of  witches  and  Quakers; 
but  no  capital  convictions.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  century,  some  disabilities  and 
distraint  of  goods  for  the  support  of  "the 
standing  order"  of  clergy,  were  inflicted 
on  dissenters  from  the  established  creed. 
This  petty  intolerance  continued  till 
about  1813,  when  the  Toleration  Act  be- 
came a  law  in  New  Hampshire. 

These  inconsiderable  evils  of  the  union 
were  counterbalanced  by  numerous  and 
important  advantages.  New  Hampshire 
was  elevated  in  morality  and  strength- 
ened in  government,  by  her  connection 
with  the  larger  and  stronger  state.  She 
also  borrowed  her  school  system,  her 
academies  and  college  from  the  same 
source.  Free  schools  were  established 
in  Boston  in  1635.  Massachusetts  adopt- 
ed and  enforced  her  admirable  system 
of  town  schools,  free  shcools,  where 
every  child  in  the  Commonwealth  could 
learn  to  "read,  write  and  cypher,"  as 
early  as  1647.  Every  town  of  fifty  fam- 
ilies was  required  to  establish  a  school 
both  for  the  rich  and  poor.  Thus  edu- 
cation was  brought  to  every  man's  door. 
This  system  has  since  been  adopted  by 
most  of  the  States  in  the  Union. 

Jn  1649,  the  records  of  Hampton  show 
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that  provision  was  made  by  the  town  for 
teaching  all  the  children  of  the  town, 
male  and  female,  "to  write  and  read 
and  cast  accounts."  The  other  towns 
were  not  slow  to  follow  this  wise  prece- 
dent. New  Hampshire  has  ever  been 
ready,  except  when  absolute  poverty 
prevented,  to  give  a  common  school  edu- 
cation to  all  the  children  within  her  bor- 
ders. 

She  also  attempted,  in  imitation  of  the 
more  powerful  State,  to  regulate  social 
intercourse,  manners  and  dress  by  sump- 


tuary laws.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
drinking  of  healths,  the  use  of  tobacco, 
the  wearing  of  long  hair,  the  use  of  gold 
or  silver  lace,  unless  the  wearer  was 
worth  two  hundred  pounds, were  offences 
presentable  by  the  Grand  Jury.  The 
gowns  of  women  were  required  to  be 
closed  round  the  neck  and  the  sleeves 
must  reach  to  the  wrists.  These  minute 
and  vexatious  laws  were  adopted  for  a 
time  inli^ew  Hampshire.  They  disap- 
peared with  increasing  light  and  cul- 
ture. 


HON.  DANIEL  31.  CHBISTIE. 


For  nearly  half  a  century  Daniel  M. 
Christie,  whose  long  and  honorable  ca- 
reer was  recently  closed  by  death,  stood 
in  the  front  rank  among  the  great  law- 
yers of  New  Hampshire.  For  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  time,  at  least,  his  was 


recognized,  if  not  by  the  public  generally, 
certainly  by  the  Court  and  the  bar,  as 
the  master  legal  mind  of  the  State.  Per- 
haps no  more  appropriate  outline  of  his 
character  and  career  can  be  presented 
than  that  embodied  in  the  following  eu- 
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logy,  delivered  by  Col.  Daniel  Hall,  upon 
the  presentation  to  the  Court  of  the  reso- 
lutions recently  adopted  by  the  Straflbrd 
County  Bar  in  honor  of  the  deceased : 

COL.  HALL'S  EULOGY. 

May  it  please  your  Honor  : 

I  rise  to  formally  announce  an  event, 
the  unwelcome  intelligence  of  which  has 
already  come  to  the  Court  by  common 
report.  The  Hon.  Daniel  M.  Christie, 
the  most  distinguished  member  of  this 
bar,  and  the  most  eminent  counsellor  of 
this  Court,  departed  this  life,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  this  city,  on  the  8th  day  of 
December  last,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
86  years.  His  brethren  of  the  bar  of 
Strafford  County,  whose  leader,  and  or- 
nament, and  pride  he  was  for  so  many 
years,  profoundly  Impressed  by  this 
event,  and  desiring  to  do  whatever  is  in 
their  power  to  acknowledge  the  suprem- 
acy, illustrate  the  virtues,  and  honor  the 
memory  of  this  great  man,  have  with  en- 
tire unanimity,  adopted  resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  the  high  sense  entertained  by 
the  bar  of  the  eminent  character  and  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Christie,  and  their  sincere 
sympathy  and  condolence  with  those 
friends  whom  his  loss  affected  more 
nearly ;  and  have,  with  a  partiality  which 
I  gratefully  acknowledge,  imposed  upon 
me  the  honorable  duty  of  presenting 
them  to  the  Court.  In  the  performance 
of  that  duty,  I  will,  by  leave  of  the 
Court,  read  the  resolutions  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  bar,  and  respect- 
fully move  that  they  be  entered  upon  the 
records  of  the  Court : 

Besolved,  That  we  have  heard  with  pro- 
found sensibility  of  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
Daniel  M.  Christie,  the  oldest  and  most 
distinguished  member  of  this  bar,  who 
has  by  a  long  life  of  arduous  labor, 
fidelity  to  duty,  and  spotless  integrity  in 
every  relation  of  life,  adorned  and  eleva- 
ted the  profession  of  the  law,  and  impart- 
ed dignity  and  luster  to  the  jurisprudence 
of  our  State. 

Besolved.  That  in  the  long,  honorable 
and  conspicuous  career  of  Mr.  Christie — 
chiefly  as  a  counsellor  and  advocate  at 
this  bar — distinguished  by  great  learn- 
ing, sound  judgment,  unwearied  indus- 
try and  unsurpassed  fidelity  to  every  per- 
sonal and  professional  obligation,  we 
recognize  those  qualities  which  entitled 
him  to  the  respect  and  veneratioo  Tvhicb 


were  universally  entertained  for  him; 
and  that,  by  his  wisdom,  prudence,  and 
conscientious  attention  to  all  the  duties 
of  good  citizenship,  he  exerted  a  great  and 
salutary  influence  upon  the  communitj''  in 
which  he  lived. 

Besolved,  That  we  take  pride  in  record- 
ing our  high  estimate  of  his  extraordi- 
nary intellectual  endowments,  his  exalted 
principles,  and  elevated  standard  of 
private  and  professional  morality,  and 
commend  his  virtues  and  excellencies  of 
character  to  the  imitation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  which  he  pursued 
with  such  assiduity,  and  such  remarkable 
honor  and  success! 

Besolved^  That  we  deeply  sympathize 
with  the  family  of  Mr.  Christie  in  the 
bereavement  which  has  deprived  them  of 
an  indulgent  father  and  faithful  friend, 
and  respectfully  offer  them  such  consola- 
tion as  may  be  found  in  the  heartfelt 
condolence  of  the  bar,  whose  leader  and 
exemplar  he  was  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  and  whose  affection  and  veneration 
he  had  gained  by  his  pre-eminent  abili- 
ties and  blameless  life. 

Besolved,  That  the  Secretary  commu- 
nicate a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the 
family  of  Mr.  Christie,  and  that  the 
Committee  present  them  to  the  Court 
now  in  session  in  this  county,  with  the 
request  of  the  bar  that  they  be  entered 
upon  its  records. 

May  it  please  your  Honor  : 

I  should  be  doing  injustice  to  my  own 
feelings  on  this  occasion,  if  I  were  to  re- 
frain from  adding  a  few  words  at  least  to 
the  expressions  of  grief  and  sensibility 
which  these  resolutions  contain. 

This,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  could 
our  deceased  elder  brother  have  selected 
the  scene,  would  he  have  chosen  to  have 
pronounced  above  his  grave  whatever  of 
honorable  praise  he  had  earned  by  a  life 
of  high  exertion  in  an  exalted  profession, 
of  incorruptible  fidelity  to  every  trust, 
and  unsullied  honor  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.  And  here,  certainly,  in  this 
building,  whose  walls  will  be  forever 
associated  with  his  name  and  his  labors, 
it  is  appropriate  that  such  honors  as  the 
living  can  pay  to  the  dead  should  not  be 
denied  to  him.  Others  there  are,  older 
than  myself,  and  whose  opportunities  of 
observation  have  extended  over  a  larger 
period  than  mine,  who  can  better  inform 
the  Court  of  the  varied  incidents  of  his 
long  and  useful  life,  and  to  their  hands  I 
shall  mainly  leave  the  task,  contenting 
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myself  with  a  brief  outline  of  his  pro- 
fessional career,  and  some  imperfect 
estimate  of  his  powers  and  standing 
among  the  lawyers  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Christie  was  born  at  Antrim,  N.  H., 
on  the  15th  of  October,  1790.  He  had 
no  adventitious  aids  in  youth.  He  la- 
bored on  a  farm  in  his  earlier  years,  and, 
without  wealth,  or  powerful  friends,  or 
patronage  to  lean  upon,  after  surmount- 
ing the  obstacles  usually  encountered  by 
farmers'  sous  in  our  agricultural  towns, 
he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  and  was 
graduated  there  in  1815,  at  the  head  of  a 
class  of  men  of  eminence,  of  w^hich  he 
was  the  last  surviving  member.  He 
studied  law  three  years  in  the  oflBce  of 
James  Walker  of  Peterborough,  began 
the  practice  in  York,  Me.,  practiced  there 
and  at  South  Berwick  till  1823,  when  he 
removed  to  this  city,  where  he  ever  after 
resided.  He  entered  upon  professional 
practice  here  with  characteristic  energy, 
pursued  it  with  singular  zeal  and  assi- 
duity, and  rapidly  rose  in  the  estimation 
of  the  bench,  the  bar,  and  the  public. 
He  was  contemporary  of  Jeremiah  Mason, 
Jeremiah  Smith,  Daniel  Webster,  Ichabod 
Bartlett,  and  George  Sullivan  —  being 
about  twenty-five  years  the  junior  of 
Smith  and  Mason,  and  but  few  years 
younger  than  the  others.  In  the  early 
years  of  his  professional  life  those  great 
men  not  infrequently  appeared  in  the  trial 
of  causes  in  this  county, and  the  old  court 
house  still  stands  here  among  us,  which 
witnessed  the  stirring  struggles  of  these 
intellectual  gladiators,  and  whose  walls 
resounded  to  the  voices  of  their  eloquence. 
With  these  high  examples  before  him, 
and  these  high  rivalries  and  contentions 
to  stimulate  him,  he  "must,"  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr,  Webster,  '-have  been  unin- 
telligent indeed  not  to  have  learned 
something  from  the  constant  displays 
of  that  power  which  he  had  so  much 
occasion  to  see  and  to  feel."  That  he 
did  learn  much  from  that  great  inter- 
course and  contention  of  kindred  minds 
— the  trophies  of  Miltiades  disturbing  his 
sleep — there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the 
rapid  and  sure  strides,  no  step  backward, 
with  which  he  came  up  and  forward, 
even  among  such  rivals,  to  a  high  pro- 
fessional eminence.    There  are  many 


proofs  of  the  high  respect  with  which  all 
these  great  men.  whose  marvellous  pow- 
ers gave  dignity  and  luster  to  the  bar  of 
New  Hampshire  in  its  golden  age,  re- 
garded him  and  his  attainments.  He 
continued  in  the  full  practice  of  the  law 
here  for  about  fifty  years,  engaged  in 
nearly  every  important  case  tried  in  this 
county  up  to  since  the  year  1870 — many 
years  after  the  great  luminaries  of  the 
law — the  cotemporaries  of  his  early  pro- 
fessional life — had  sunk  below  the  hori- 
zon. 

He  had  but  little  relish  for  public  life, 
and  never  sought  political  ofiice,  although 
he  had  political  principles  and  convic- 
tions of  the  most  decided  character,  and 
took  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  all  great 
public  questions.  He  was,  however, 
elected  to  the  Legislature  as  early  as 
1826,  and  during  the  next  forty  years  he 
was  returned  to  that  body  from  the  town 
and  city  of  Dover,  on  eleven  different 
occasions.  This  was  about  the  entire 
extent  of  his  holding  public  ofiice.  But, 
since  he  never  refused  the  summons  of 
the  public  to  any  duty,  and  was  more 
than  once  a  candidate  for  high  station,  it 
may  perhaps  fairly  be  said  that  his  ex- 
clusion from  the  higher  walks  of  official 
life  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing nearly  his  whole  life  he  was  not  in 
accord  with  the  political  sentiments 
which  controlled  the  State  in  which  he 
lived.  Many  regrets  have  been  express- 
ed that  the  doors  of  preferment  were 
thus  closed  upon  a  man,  who,  serving 
his  country  in  any  conspicuous  sphere, 
would  have  advanced  its  honor,  secured 
its  prosperity,  elevated  its  dignit}'',  en- 
lightened its  mind,  purified  its  morality, 
and  lifted  its  policy  to  a  higher  plane  of 
statesmanship.  But  certain  I  am  that 
this  enforced  exclusion  from  the  councils 
of  the  nation  cost  Mr.  Christie  no  pangs 
of  regret — and  that  never  for  one  mo- 
ment did  it  occur  to  him  to  secure  that 
recognition  whick  his  great  abilities 
merited  by  any  subserviency  to  sentiments 
and  methods  which  his  reason  and  con- 
science did  not  accept.  It  was  ever  his 
aim,  never  forgotten— and  his  rule,  never 
violated — to  preserve  his  personal  recti- 
tude, as  the  richest  treasure  any  man  can 
possess. 
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It  would  seem  to  be  superfluous  to 
speak  of  the  intellectual  greatness  of  Mr. 
Christie  before  a  tribunal  which  has  been 
so  often  charmed  and  enlightened  by  the 
displays  of  his  power.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, so  modest  was  the  great  man 
whose  loss  we  now  deplore,  so  reserved, 
so  careless  of  his  achievements  and  fame, 
so  content  with  circumscribing  his  pro- 
fessional employments  almost  within  the 
limits  of  the  small  county  in  which  he 
dwelt,  and  never,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
going  beyond  his  own  State  in  a  profes- 
sional capacity;  and  so  fleeting  indeed 
are  the  records  and  impressions  of  the 
nisi  prius  trials  in  which  he  principally 
gathered  in  his  fame,  so  transitory  even 
the  remembrances  of  these  conflicts  and 
struggles  w^hich  rapidly  pass  out  of  con- 
temporary memory  and  are  gone  forever, 
that  it  would  seem  desirable,  if  it  might 
be,  for  the  Court  and  the  bar  to  place  on 
record  somewhere  some  suitable  memo- 
rial of  the  intellectual  power  of  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Christie, — something  which 
might  rescue  some  of  his  striking  traits 
of  character  from  the  oblivion  that  so 
soon  shrouds  the  fame  of  the  practicing 
lawyer,  and  inform  the  future  generations 
of  our  people,  and  especially  his  succes- 
sors at  the  bar,  that  a  great  man  has  fal- 
len here  and  now.  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
your  Honor,  and  my  brothers  of  the 
bar  who  are  to  follow  me  in  this  tribute 
of  respect  to  his  memory,  will  commem- 
orate his  remarkable  gifts  and  services 
in  language  of  enduring  and  permanent 
value,  leaving  ^'something  so  wi'itten  to 
after  times,  as  they  should  not  willingly 
let  it  die." 

Mr.  Christie  did  not  reach  his  ultimate 
greatness,  as  some  men  do,  at  a  bound, 
but  his  was  a  steady  gi-owth,  and  labo- 
rious ascent  to  the  table  lands  of  the 
law.  Through  a  long  series  of  arduous 
exertions,  he  "ever  great  and  greater 
grew,"  until  for  years  before  his  death 
I  think  the  front  rank,  and  the  leader- 
ship—prmws  inter  primos — of  the  front 
rank  in  the  profession  of  the  law  was 
accorded  to  him  by  the  universal  voice 
of  the  profession  and  the  bench  in  New 
Hampshire.  So  various  and  so  large 
were  his  powers  and  his  attainments  that 
i  t  is  difficult  to  make  a  critical  analysis  or 


estimate  of  his  capacity.  Mr.  Webster 
said  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Mason's 
mind  were  real  greatness,  strength,  and 
sagacity.  I  have  often  thought  this  con- 
cise summary  to  be  equally  true  of  and 
applicable  to  Mr.  Christie.  He  was  cer- 
tainly a  man  of  extraordinary  endow- 
ments, and  these  had  been  wonderfully 
cultivated,  improved,  invigorated  and 
strengthened  by  the  untiring  industry 
of  a  long  life  given  to  the  law  with  a 
singleness  of  heart  and  purpose,  which 
disarmed  the  jealousy  of  that  proverbially 
jealous  mistress.  He  had  prodigious  in- 
dustry, and  could  work  terribly.  He  had 
indomitable  will  and  tenacity  of  purpose. 
He  had  good  sense  and  sound  judgment. 
He  had  a  vast  and  exact  memory.  He 
had  a  logical  and  capacious  understand- 
ing. In  volume  of  intellect,  in  ability 
to  grasp  a  legal  proposition,  or  grapple 
with  a  problem  or  an  argument — in  pure 
and  simple  brain  power — he  certainly 
had  no  superior  if  any  equal  in  New 
Hampshire  in  these  later  years  of  his 
life,  and  I  doubt  if  in  the  annals  of  our 
illustrious  jurisprudence,  or  in  the  list  of 
our  great  forensic  names,  he  was  ever 
surpassed. 

He  was  not  quick  of  apprehension — he 
was  cautious,  wary,  and  slow  to  advise. 
He  never  promoted  litigation,  but  often 
discouraged  it  by  refusing  to  give  any 
guarantees  of  success.  He  observed  the 
precept  of  old  Polonius,  to 

"Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel;  but,  being  in, 
Bear't  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee." 

When  once  engaged  he  was  labori- 
ous to  the  last  degree,  and  never  came 
to  the  trial  of  a  case  without  the  most 
thorough,  pains-taking  and  exhaustive 
preparation.  He  spared  no  time  or  labor — 
he  turned  the  night  into  the  day— he 
shrunk  from  no  diligence  or  exhaustion — 
he  studied  his  cases  over  and  over,  and 
through  and  through,  and  looked  at 
them  in  every  possible  aspect — and  when 
he  came  to  the  trial,  his  thorough  under- 
standing of  his  case,  its  weakness  as 
well  as  its  strength,  his  anticipation  of 
every  possible  position  of  his  adversary, 
and  his  complete  devotion  to  his  cause 
and  his  client,  made  him  the  most  formi- 
dable antagonist  any  man  could  en- 
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counter.  Entering  the  lists  on  some  oc- 
casions with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
American  bar.  thev  found  him  a  foeman 
worthy  of  their  steel,  and  in  the  encoun- 
ters which  ensued  he  was  never  vanquish- 
ed. Though  so  apparently  timid  and 
hesitating  at  the  outset,  he  had  immense 
combativeness.  and  used  to  say  that  he 
loved  the  smell  of  battle.  When  once 
launched  upon  a  trial,  he  was  a  great 
ship  of  the  liue  moving  into  action  and 
bearing  down,  black  and  frowning,  upon 
his  adversary,  with  all  sails  set.  decks 
cleared,  and  every  gun  shotted  to  the 
muzzle.  At  such  times  he  was  a  specta- 
cle of  grandeur,  and  I  appeal  to  your 
Honor,  and  everyfgentleman  of  the  bar 
who  has  ever  been  put  to  the  trying  test 
of  being  his  antagonist,  that  when  he 
seated  himself  for  the  straggle,  you 
always  saluted  him  with  homage,  and 
felt  that  though  he  might  be  out-manceu- 
vered  or  worsted  by  dexterity  and  adroit- 
ness in  avoiding  a  close  encounter,  it 
were  a  hopeless  struggle  for  any  adver- 
sary who  should  come  "ssithin  range  of 
his  terrific  broadside. 

Mr.  Christie  was  less  eloquent  than 
many  men  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  that  term.  But  as  an  advocate  before 
juries.and  before  the  full  bench  upon  great 
questions  he  was.  nevertheless,  great  and 
almost  invincible .  He  had  not  great  read- 
iness, or  fullness,  or  felicity  of  speech — 
he  did  not  command  a  very  copious 
vocabulary — but  he  had  words  enough  to 
express  the  most  vigorous  thoughts  and 
the  most  accurate  shades  of  meaning. 
His  great  strength  lay  rather  in  his  skill- 
ful presentation  of  strong  points,  and  his 
logical  and  sinewy  argument,  simple, 
direct,  ordinarily  unadorned  by  any 
imagery,  and  fi'ee  from  any  flights  of 
fancy.  He  took  no  circuitous  routes, 
but  pressed  straight  home  to  his  object 
with  a  pace  so  steady  and  strong  and 
sustained  that  it  could  not  fail  to  bring 
him  to  the  goal.  He  had  great  power 
of  sarcasm  and  invective,  and  had  a 
keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  late  outgrowth  of 
his  mind,  and  to  grow  keener  and  sharj)- 
er  as  he  grew  older.  Many  anecdotes 
might  be  told  illustrative  of  this  quality, 
but  the  bench  and  the  bar  remember 


vividly,  I  am  sure,  some  of  his  later 
efforts  on  occasions  of  importance,  when 
this  mighty  man  would  not  only  lift  the 
Court,  and  jury,  and  spectators,  up  to  his 
clear  and  luminous  view  of  the  law  and 
the  justice  of  his  case,  but  amused  and 
sometimes  convulsed  all  who  heard  him 
by  his  quaint  humor,  by  curious  turns  of 
expression,  and  grotesque  comparisons 
and  illustrations,  of  the  wit  of  which  he 
seemed  to  be  sublimely  unconscious. 
But  he  never  put  himself  on  parade. 
These  were  all  tributary  to  the  stream  of 
his  argument  and  his  purpose,  and  flowed 
in  and  along  the  channel  of  his  reason 
and  logic,  like  flowers  on  the  bosom  of 
the  Mississippi. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Christie  by  his  Alma 
Mater  in  1857;  and  his  acknowledged 
eminence  as  a  jurist  is  abundantly  attest- 
ed by  the  off'er  on  two  occasions  of  the 
Chief  Justiceship  of  this  Court— a  Court 
which  can  boast  that  a  Smith,  a  Richard- 
son, a  Parker,  and  a  Perley  have  occu- 
pied its  highest  seat.  But  he  declined 
judicial  station,  although  none  can  doubt 
that  he  would  have  filled  and  adorned  it 
with  consummate  learning,  wisdom  and 
integrity.  In  fact,  from  all  we  know  of 
him,  we  must  believe  him  to  have  been 
equal  to  every  possible  occasion  a 
lawyer  might  be  called  upon  to  meet, 
and  I  tliiuk  it  would  be  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  profession  that  he  would 
have  been  as  great  and  conspicuous  in 
any  forum  as  he  was  here. 

A  glance  at  him  showed  him  to  be  no 
ordinary  man.  His  personal  appearance 
was  noble  and  commanding.  His  im- 
posing dignity,  his  austere  demeanor, 
**his  look,  drawing  audience."  his  Jove- 
like head,  and  towering  brow,  singled 
him  out  as  a  king  among  men.  As  for 
myself,  whatever  the  opinion  of  others 
may  be,  I  long  since  concluded  that  my 
knowledge  of  other  men  had  furnished 
me  no  measuring  lines  wherewith  to 
estimate  his  full  intellectual  strength  and 
power. 

Mr.  Christie  was  bred  to  the  Common 
Law.  and  his  admiration  for  that  noble 
science,  for  its  severe  methods,  its  intri- 
cate reasonings,  and  for  its  august  uses 
and  capacities  as  a  means  of  determin- 
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iiig  right  and  enforcing  justice  iu 
civilized  society  was  unbounded.  For 
many  years  previous  to  his  death  he 
must  have  been  the  greatest  living  ex- 
positor among  us  of  the  Common  Law 
of  England,  which  Lord  Coke  called 

the  perfection  of  reason."  He  did  not 
take  kindly  to  the  modern  codes  of  prac- 
tice, which,  in  his  opinion,  degraded  the 
study  of  the  law  from  a  science  to  a 
trade,  the  tools  of  which  any  rude  and 
untrained  hand  might  wield.  Nor  was  he 
in  love  any  the  more  with  the  systems  of 
Equity,  which  during  the  last  fifty  years 
have  so  much  usurped  the  province  and 
superseded,  whether  or  not  they  have 
enlarged,  the  uses  of  the  Common  Law, 
and  supplanted  the  forms  of  procedure 
which  had  received  the  sanction  of  so  many 
generations  ot  great  lawyers  and  judges. 
He  seldom  resorted  to  it  in  practice, 
and  I  have  heard  him  on  more  than  one 
occasion  express  his  distrust  of  and  im- 
patience with  the  loose  methods  of  equity 
procedure  by  reference  to  the  well  known 
saying  of  Selden,  that  equity  is  ac- 
cording to  the  conscience  of  him  that  is 
Chancellor,  and  as  that  is  larger  or  nar- 
rower, so  is  equity.  'Tis  all  one  as  if 
they  should  make  the  standard  for  the 
measure  we  call  a  foot  a  Chancellor's 
foot ;  what  an  uncertain  measure  would 
this  be?  One  Chancellor  has  a  long  foot, 
another  a  short  foot,  a  third  an  indiffer- 
ent foot.  "Tis  the  same  in  the  Chancel- 
lor's conscience." 

Of  course  it  was  a  necessary  and  in- 
evitable corollary  of  such  views  that  he 
should  be  conservative,  and  slow  to 
sanction  a  departure  from  the  settled 
principles  of  law  and  decisions  of  the 
Courts.  But  although  stare  decisis  was 
his  motto,  no  man  was  more  bold  and 
fearless  than  he  in  attacking  anything 
which  he  was  profoundly  convinced  was 
wrong,  or  unsupported  by  reason.  The 
certainty  of  the  law  was  to  him  of  in- 
estimable value,  but  he  held  firmly 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  maxim  of 
the  great  judgment  in  Coggs  vs.  Bernard^ 
that  "  nothing  is  law  that  is  not  reason." 

Such  a  man,  so  lavishly  endowed  by 
nature,  so  equipped  by  study  and  reflec- 
tion, and  filling  so  large  a  space  in  the 
public  eye,  could  not  fail  to  impress  him- 


self upon  the  judicial  history  of  his  time. 
An  examination  of  our  Reports  cover- 
ing the  period  of  his  active  professional 
lite,  will  prove  that  he  has  left  his  mark 
upon  those  discussions  and  adjudications 
which  have  fashioned  the  jurisprudence 
of  our  State,  and  rounded  out  the  body 
of  law  here  framed  in  statutes  and  de- 
cisions into  harmonious  proportions, 
that  command  the  respect  of  the  profes- 
sion and  of  publicists  in  all  parts  of 
America  and  Europe. 

But  any  sketch  of  Mr.  Christie's 
character  would  be  imperfect  and  unjust 
to  his  memory  which  should  fail  to  call 
attention  to  the  high  ethical  tone  of  his 
professional  life.  He  was  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  a  high  professional  morality. 
He  had  a  profound  reverence  for  the 
law,  and  he  would  as  soon  have  poisoned 
his  neighbor's  spring,  as  knowingly  cor- 
rupt the  fountains  of  justice,  two  atroci- 
ties which  my  Lord  Bacon  has  some- 
where, I  believe,  compared  and  likened. 
The  same  great  philosopher  and  moralist 
lays  it  down  that  the  greatest  trust 
between  man  and  man  is  the  trust  of 
giving  counsel;"  and  the  celebrated 
barrister,  Charles  Phillips,  said  that 
"  the  moment  counsel  accepts  a  brief, 
every  faculty  he  possesses  becomes  his 
client's  property.  It  is  an  Implied  con- 
tract between  him  and  the  man  who 
trusts  him."  Mr.  Christie  fully  accepted 
this  code  of  professional  obligation,  and 
his  surrender  of  himself  and  all  his  pow- 
ers to  his  client  was  as  complete  and  ab- 
solute as  it  could  be,  consistently  with 
the  restraints  of  truth  and  honor.  When 
he  accepted  his  brief,  whether  the  case 
was  small  or  large,  his  client  rich  or 
poor — that  client  knew  that  he  had  se- 
cured all  there  was  of  him — his  large 
brain — his  unrivalled  industry — his  pa- 
tience in  research — his  infinite  attention 
to  details — and  that  nothing  which  lay  in 
human  power  would  be  spared  to  insure 
success.  The  members  of  this  bar  will 
recall  memorable  instances  of  this  con- 
scientious fidelity  to  his  client  and  his 
cause,  where  he  expended  the  energies 
of  a  giant  upon  causes  of  slight  impor- 
tance, in  which  nothing  of  moment  was 
involved. 

He  also  had  a  great  respect  and  defer- 
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ence  for  the  bench,  and  was  loftily  above 
the  meanness  of  attempting  to  influence 
the  Court  improperly,  or  to  secure  its 
approval  of  his  views  by  any  other 
means  than  the  soundness  of  his  argu- 
ment and  the  justice  of  his  cause.  Xo 
man  ever  more  scrupulously  kept  the 
oath,  and  every  part  of  it,  which  the 
attorney  of  the  Court  takes  when  he 
assumes  the  duties  of  his  office. 

He  employed  his  eff'orts  and  influence 
to  raise  and  purify  the  character  of  the 
profession.  *•  ancient  as  magistracy  and 
necessary  as  justice;"  and  no  maxim 
was  more  insisted  upon  by  him  than  that 
which  holds  every  man  a  debtor  to  his 
profession,  from  the  which  as  men  of 
course  do  seek  to  receive  countenance  and 
profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavor 
themselves  by  way  of  amends  to  be  a 
help  and  ornament  thereunto."  I  know 
whereof  I  speak,  because  personal  obser- 
vation has  taught  me.  that  he  never  pros- 
tituted his  great  powers  to  improper  or 
even  questionable  purposes.  In  those 
delicate  questions  of  professional  duty 
which  arise  in  every  extended  practice, 
he  gave  the  doubt  against  his  own  in- 
terest. There  were  classes  of  cases, 
especially  certain  defences,  in  which,  in- 
fluenced by  high  views  of  public  morality 
and  policy,  he  invariably  refused  to 
accept  a  retainer,  without,  however,  im- 
puting anything  improper  or  unprofes- 
sional to  others  who  entertained  opinions 
and  adopted  practices  less  fastidious  in 
that  regard.  Nothing  would  induce  him 
to  appear  in  any  capacity  which  could  be 
construed  into  an  apology  for  certain 
offences  against  the  law.  In  this  I  am 
aware  that  he  diff"ered  toto  ccelo  from 
other  lawyers  not  less  eminent,  and  not 
less  honorable,  perhaps,  than  himself— 
and  T  only  mention  it  as  a  certain  proof 
of  his  high  and  scrupulous  character  as 
an  advocate,  and  that  he  thought  the 
duties  of  good  citizenship  were  para- 
mount to  every  personal  consideration. 
He  believed  a  lawyer's  honor  was  his 
brightest  jewel,  and  to  be  kept  unsullied, 
even  by  the  breath  of  suspicion.  He 
was  straightforward,  honorable  and  sin- 
cere to  the  last  degree.  He  had  no 
covert  or  indirect  ways.  He  had  no  arts 
but  manly  arts;  and  sooner  than  any 


man  I  ever  knew  would  I  select  him  as  a 
model  to  be  imitated  in  this  respect. 

There  is  one  thing  which,  at  the  risk 
of  being  tedious,  I  wish  specially  to  note 
to-day,  and  which  I  feel  called  upon  to 
say  in  behalf  of  the  many  men  who  have 
sat  at  the  feet  of  this  Gamaliel  of  the 
law.  In  the  name  of  all  the  generations 
of  his  students  I  wish  to  bear  testimony 
that  in  the  relation  of  master  and  pupil 
he  was  one  of  the  most  instructive,  en- 
tertaining, kind  and  indulgent  men  in 
the  world.  In  his  office  the  austerity 
which  he  wore  in  public  largely  disap- 
peared. The  bow  was  unbent,  and  his 
treatment  of  his  students,  without  dis- 
tinction of  persons,  was  marked  by  a 
uniform  high  courtesy,  respect,  and 
familiar  unrestraint.  He  was  ever  ready 
to  pour  out  his  knowledge,  the  matured 
fruits  of  his  experience  and  labor,  in 
copious  streams  of  delightful  talk  and 
reminiscence,  in  which  he  brought  back 
vividly  before  the  listener  the  varied  in- 
cidents of  his  long  professional  career, 
his  contests  at  the  bar,  his  personal 
recollections  of  great  men.  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  settlement,  one 
by  one,  of  the  main  principles  of  our 
jurisprudence.  At  such  times,  when  the 
springs  of  his  rich  and  inexhaustible 
memory  were  unlocked,  he  would  come 
nearer  to  neglecting  business  and  clients 
than  on  any  other  occasion,  as  he  turned 
aside  to  linger  with  the  scenes  that  came 
trooping  from  the  chambers  of  the  past. 
No  one,  I  venture  to  say,  who  has  ever 
enjoyed  the  rare  pri\ilege  of  being  his 
pupil  will  fail  to  appreciate  and  endorse 
what  I  now  say.  and  to  recall  some  hours 
thus  spent  as  among  the  most  valuable 
and  best  of  his  life.  He  treated  his 
young  men  with  a  kindly  interest,  vrith 
helpfulness,and  indulgence  towards  weak- 
ness, inexperience  and  ignorance  of  the 
law,  and  followed  them  through  life  with 
an  affectionate  regard,  never  hearing  any 
good  of  them  without  rejoicing,  nor  any 
ill  without  sorrow  and  incredulity. 
These  generous  offices  entitle  him,  so 
far  as  every  one  of  them  is  concerned,  to 
a  lasting  remembrance  of  the  heart — to  a 
personal  attachment,  admiration  and 
veneration  which  never  failed  him  in  life, 
and  is  testified  to-day  by  the  sincere 
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affection  of  every  man  who  ever  sat  at 
his  feet  and  learned  of  him. 

There  was  something  very  remarkable 
in  the  manner  of  his  teaching.  It  is  one 
of  the  distinguishing  and  certain  marks 
of  greatness  in  a  man  that  he  is  in  essen- 
tial respects  unlike  all  other  men.  I  think 
the  acknowledged  great  men  of  history 
all  respond  to  this  test.  IVfr.  Christie  was 
emphatically  a  man  of  that  stamp.  Who 
was  ever  like  him '?  He  was  in  all  respects 
8ui  generis.  In  his  personal  character,  his 
habits  of  mind,  his  methods  of  investi- 
gation, he  was  grand,  solitary  and  pe- 
culiar, and  his  image  stands  out  among 
lawyers  as  clear  and  distinct  as  that  of 
William  Pinkney.  or  Jeremiah  Mason,  or 
Daniel  Webster,  or  Rufus  Choate.  And 
in  such  a  powerful  manner  did  he  impress 
his  characteristics  upon  his  pupils  that 
he  may  be  almost  said  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  a  school  of  legal  study  and 
dialectics,  as  Socrates  was  of  a  philoso- 
phy of  investigation,  and  his  was  as 
severe,  and  rigid,  and  thorough.  There 
have  been  many,  indeed,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  their  intellectual  father — 
many  illustrious  names  who  have  pre- 
ceded him  to  the  grave,  and  others  who 
still  live  to  be  the  lights  of  the  bar  and 
the  forum.  Although  he  imparted  facts 
and  principles  with  a  lavish  hand,  it  was, 
after  all,  the  sj^irit  of  his  teachings  which 
was  of  most  value  to  the  student.  Those 
of  us  who  are  grateful  to  him,  and  to  the 
influence  of  his  mind  and  character,  as 
many  of  us  are,  for  what  we  feel  to  be 
best  and  most  valuable  in  our  culture  and 
training,  are  grateful  not  so  much  for  any 
direct  precepts  as  for  that  inspiring  lift 
which  only  genius  can  supply  to  the  fac- 
ulties. He  fecundated  all  minds  that 
came  under  his  sway,  and  so  contagious 
were  his  elevated  morality  and  his  ardor 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  that  any  pupil  of 
his  who  should  not  exhibit  some  of  his 
characteristics  in  his  life  and  career  would 
indeed  be  unintelligent  or  morally  de- 
praved. 

If  I  could  linger  to  do  so,  I  might  re- 
count Mr.  Christie's  career  in  other 
spheres  of  business,  and  find  in  it  titles 
quite  as  high  to  the  honor  and  respect  of 
the  community  as  he  won  for  himself  in 
his  chosen  profession.    He  was  an  officer 


for  many  years  in  several  of  our  largest 
corporations,  and  discharged  his  respon- 
sibilities in  that  capacity  with  the  same 
high  scrupulousness,  the  same  industry, 
and  the  same  conscientious  fidelity  to  his 
trust  which  actuated  him  in  the  law.  He 
impressed  all  the  financial  institutions  in 
which  he  had  any  directory  part,  for 
their  good,  and  ours,  and  the  good  of  the 
community,  with  the  stamp  of  his  own 
sturdy  integrity,  solidity  and  soundness. 
In  fine,  upon  whatever  theatre  of  action 
he  moved,  he  exhibited  a  grandeur  and 
individuality  of  character,  a  high  princi- 
ple and  nice  sense  of  honor,  which  made 
him  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  all  who 
are  to  succeed  him  in  the  high  places  of 
life.  He  had  in  a  large  degree  the  home- 
bred virtues  of  his  Scotch-Irish  ancestry, 
mingled  with  much  of  the  spirit  and  fla- 
vor of  the  great  men  of  antiquity — the 
indomitable  will — the  severe  simplicity — 
the  rugged  integrity — the  uncompromis- 
ing hatred  of  dishonesty  and  wrong — the 
genuine  contempt  for  weakness  and  pre- 
tence— the  austere  private  virtue — the 
unconsciousness  of  great  genius. 

In  this  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  of 
Mr.  Christie's  characteristics  I  have  but 
one  thing  further  to  present,  and  I  am 
glad  that  I  am  not  obliged  to  close  with- 
out saying  this  which  ought  most  to  en- 
dear him  to  the  common  men  and  women 
whom  he  has  left  behind  him.  I  am  able 
to  say  from  personal  knowledge  what  is 
confirmed  by  aff'ectionate  unanimity  by 
his  family,  that  in  the  home  circle  he 
was  always  sweet,  kind,  considerate  and 
indulgent.  The  x>rivate  life  of  many  a 
man  of  genius  is  a  domain  which  cannot 
be  entered  with  safety,  or  prudence,  or 
delicacy.  How  difi'erent  it  was  with  Mr. 
Christie !  Here  is  no  forbidden  ground — 
and  how  thankful  to  God  we  are  and 
ought  to  be  to-day,  that  here  was  one 
great  and  famous  man,  upon  every  hour 
and  act  of  whose  private  life  and  inter- 
course with  friends  and  family  the  light 
of  noon-day  might  be  turned  with  micro- 
scopic power  and  find  no  stain  or  impu- 
rity. That  he  was  upright,  exemplary 
and  decorous  before  the  world  we  all 
know.  But  he  was  more.  He  was 
sound  and  sweet  to  the  core.  He  had  a 
singular,  almost  infantile  guilelessness  of 
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mind,  and  cleanness  of  speech  and  imagi- 
nation. The  inevitable  contact  with 
vice  and  depravity  vs^hich  came  to  him 
through  the  varied  experiences  of  a  long 
life,  passed  in  attending  to  the  concerns 
of  others,  had  left  him  pure,  and  inno- 
cent, and  uncontaminated.    He  was  like 

the  sun.  whibh  passeth  through  pollu- 
tions and  itself  remains  as  pure  as  be- 
fore."' In  this  respect  he  was  fortunate 
beyond  most  men.  Suspicion  never  as- 
sailed his  private  life,  and  slander  fled 
abashed  from  his  presence. 

I  am  not  here  to  say  that  "^Ir.  Christie 
was  without  faults.  To  say  that  would 
be  to  think  and  ask  others  to  believe  him 
more  than  human.  But  they  were  fewer 
than  ordinarily  fall  to  the  lot  of  men, 
and  bore  the  impress  of  his  great  facul- 
ties, and  his  life  of  arduous  labor  and 
self-dependence.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  while  his  foibles  were  such  as  to  be 
apparant  to  the  casual  observer,  some  of 
his  virtues  were  known  only  to  those 
who  knew  intimately  the  tenor  of  his 
daily  life.  Those  who  knew  him  best 
most  unreservedly  respected  and  ad- 
mired him.  He  took  no  pains  to  conceal 
himself.  He  never  courted  or  flattered 
the  people.  He  cared  not  for  applause — 
and  if  he  loved  and  sought  wealth,  he 
sought  it  by  no  unworthy  means,  and 
lived  and  died  with  clean  hands. 

As  I  recall  his  last  days  I  cannot  fail 
to  recognize  how  fitting  and  satisfactory 
was  the  manner  of  his  death.  He  had 
laid  oft^  the  harness  of  his  busy  profes- 
sional life,  and  sat  down  in  the  evening 
of  his  days  by  his  own  fireside  in  the 
sacred  seclusion  of  that  family  cu'cle  of 
whose  social  affections  he  was  the  en- 
deared and  venerated  centre.  But  the 
great  mind  could  not  be  inactive,  and  he 
turned  with  delight  from  ''the  gladsome 
light  of  jurisprudence''  to  some  of  the 
enchanting  English  authors  whose  en- 
joyments had  been  denied  him  by  the 
cares  and  exactions  of  a  busy  career. 
I  am  told  that  Scott,  and  Dickens,  and 
Thackeray,  and  our  other  English  clas- 
sics were  the  charm  and  consolation  of 
his  last  years,  and  were  enjoyed  with 
the  keen  relish  of  that  untainted  and  re- 
ceptive mind.  In  the  midst  of  these  be- 
coming diversions,  not  unniingled  with 


studies  in  the  domain  of  the  august  pro- 
fession which  he  so  much  loved,  he  was 
called  away  from  these  scenes. 

"O  fallen  at  length,  that  tower  of  strength, 
Which  stood  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that 
blow!" 

The  Xestor  of  our  bar  is  dead — 
"  Clarum  et  venerabile  nomen!" 
and.  now  that  he  is  gone,  we  feel  and  see 
what  a  large  space  he  filled  in  the  ranks 
of  the  profession.  Certainly  it  may  ap- 
propriately be  said  of  him,  as  was  said  of 
Jeremiah  Mason  by  his  great  compeer, 
Eufus  Choate:  ''He  is  dead;  and  al- 
though here  and  there  a  kindred  mind — 
here  and  there,  rarer  still,  a  cceval  mind 
— survives,  he  has  left  no  one,  beyond 
his  immediate  blood  and  race,  who  in 
the  least  degree  resembles  him." 

I  rejoice  with  his  friends,  as  all  must, 
that  until  the  last  hour  of  his  long  and 
useful  life,  until  disease  struck  him,  as  it 
were  in  a  moment,  from  the  list  of  the  liv- 
ing, his  eye  was  un dimmed  and  his  won- 
derful faculties  wholly  unimpaired.  En- 
dowed by  nature  with  a  vigorous  consti- 
tution, and  temperate,  upright  and  ab- 
stemious in  his  habits  ever,  he  had  suf- 
fered scarcely  an  hour  of  sickness  during 
his  entire  life,  and  up  to  almost  the  very 
momemt  of  its  fall  there  were  no  signs 
of  dilapidation  in  that  stately  edifice. 
His  majestic  presence  was  in  our  streets, 
the  venerable  object  of  all  men's  respect 
and  regard. 

"  The  monumentai  pomp  of  age 
Was  with  this  goodly  Personage; 
A  statue  undepressed  in  size, 
Unbent,  which  raiher  seemed  to  rise. 
In  open  victory  o'er  the  weight 
Of  eighty  years,  to  loftier  height." 

And  so,  at  last,  after  a  life  of  honor,  of 
integrity,  of  purity,  of  strenuous  exer- 
tion, all  crowned  by  a  renown  sufiicient 
to  fill  ^nd  which  did  fill  and  satisfy  a 
reasonable  ambition,  he  has  fallen  on 
sleep.  Folding  his  arms  upon  his  breast, 
his  change  came  to  him  as  calmly  and 
serenely  as  a  summer  sunset  mellows  the 
scene  and  gilds  the  close  of  a  brave  and 
beautiful  day. 

"Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
Gr  knock  the  breast,  no  weakness,  no  contempt, 
Dispraise  or  blame,  nothing  but  well  and  fair, 
And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble." 

To  speak  the  truth  of  Mr.  Christie,  in 
such  fashion  as  I  can,  is  to  me  a  labor  of 
love.    Although  in  earlier  years  I  was  an 
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occasional  spectator  of  some  of  the  foren- 
sic contests  in  which  he  won  his  fame,  I 
was  not  honored  by  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance till  about  eighteen^years  ago, 
when  I  became  a  student  in  his  office. 
He  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  power 
and  reputation,  and  the  high  estimate  I 
had  already  formed  of  his  abilities  and 
his  character  was  heightened  day  by  day 
by  the  knowledge  which  I  gained  of  him 
in  an  intercourse  which  lasted  many 
years — which  I  may  perhaps  without  van- 
ity style  an  intimacj^ — and  which  suf- 
fered no  interruption  till  the  day  of  his 
death.  If  I  may  be  allowed  a  word  of 
sensibility  personal  to  myself,  I  would 
say  that  he  was  so  uniformly  kind,  and 


gracious,  and  condescending  to  me,  from 
the  first  hour  of  our  acquaintance,  that  I 
felt  his  death  an  irreparable  personal  loss, 
and  was  a  sincere  mourner  at  his  grave. 
And  as  I  linger  a  moment  to  drop  a  tear 
on  his  bier,  I  feel  an  unfeigned  sorrow 
that  I  cannot  pay  a  more  suitable  and 
adequate  tribute  to  his  extraordinay  ge- 
nius and  the  rare  virtues  of  his  character. 
But  only  kindred  minds  are  able  to  por- 
tray the  qualities  of  such  a  mind  and 
heart,  and  I  console  myself  for  failure 
with  the  reflection  that  but  few  remain 
who  can  appreciate  and  delineate  for  the 
coming  generations  a  man  so  largely 
moulded  and  so  richly  gifted  as  he. 


FATING  THE  MOBTGAGE. 


BY  MARY  DWINELL  CHELLIS. 


[CONCLUDED.] 


"Please  to  be  seated,"  she  said  coldly, 
at  the  same  time  seating  herself  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  a  table  from  the  chair 
designated  for  him. 

"  Have  you  no  word  of  welcome  for 
me?"  he  asked. 

"  None,"  she  replied.  "I  had  not  ex- 
pected to  see  you  so  soon.  I  hope  to  raise 
the  interest  on  the  mortgage  before  an- 
other year  becomes  due ;  and  I  have  your 
pledge  that,  if  this  is  done,  I  can  remain 
here." 

"But  the  taxes?" 

"  I  will  try  and  pay  them,  too." 

"How?  You  can  not  do  it.  I  know 
your  resources  better  than  you  think. 
There  is  but  one  way  for  you  to  avoid 
trouble ;  and  in  anticipation  of  the  result 
of  our  present  interview  I  beg  you  to  ac- 
cept my  gift." 

As  he  said  this,  he  placed  before  her 
an  open  casket  containing  an  elegant 
gold  watch  and  chain,  with  a  set  of 
pearls.    They  were  more  beautiful  than 


anything  she  had  ever  seen,  and  she 
had  an!instinctive  love  of  beauty  and  lux- 
ury. 

"  These  for  me !  "  she  murmured  ab- 
sently, as  she  looked  at  them  with  admi- 
ration, while  he  regarded  her  with  a  fixed 
gaze. 

"  They  are  for  you,  and  they  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  what  I  will  lav- 
ish upon  you  as  my  vnfe.  Regis,  too, 
shall  have  all  things  ;"  and  having  left 
his  seat  while  speaking,  he  bent  over  her 
as  if  to  seal  his  words  with  a  kiss. 

This  recalled  her  to  a  sense  of  her  dan- 
ger. She  pushed  aside  the  casket,  and 
stood  confronting  him  as  she  said  calmly : 

"  I  am  not  to  be  bought  with  gold  or 
jewels.  I  am  a  poor  girl,  but  I  will  never 
be  your  wife.  Never!  Never!  Do  you 
believe  me  now?  "  she  asked,  with  bitter 
scorn. 

"  I  believe  that  you  will  repent  of  what 
you  have  done,"  he  answered  hoarsely. 
You  may  as  well  be  looking  out  for  an 
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other  home.  You  shall  not  stay  here 
unless  every  dollar  which  is  my  due  is 
paid  at  the  proper  time." 

The  sound  of  wheels  arrested  his  at- 
tention and  interrupted  his  angry  words. 
He  had  only  time  to  dispose  of  the  casket 
and  reach  the  door  before  Mr.  Eldridge 
came  in  sight ;  while  from  another  direc- 
tion came  Aunt  Jane,  walking  hurriedly. 
He  made  all  possible  haste,  but  could 
not  avoid  a  meeting  with  both. 

"  You  are  the  very  person  I  wished  to 
see,"  said  the  clergyman.  I  have  some 
business  to  transact  with  you,  and,  as  it 
concerns  Miss  Dunlap,  we  may  as  well 
arrange  it  in  her  presence.  I  am  author- 
ized to  pay  the  claim  you  hold  upon  her 
estate,  and  so  lift  the  mortgage.  I  have 
the  money  with  me." 

"Who  has  authorized  you  to  do  this?" 

"A  friend  of  Mrs.  Bradshaw.  One 
who  owed  her  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and 
chooses  to  make  payment  for  the  benefit 
of  her  heir." 

"  Who  is  the  friend?" 

"The  friend  chooses  to  remain  un- 
known." 

Aunt  Jane  nodded  her  head  approving- 
ly and  listened  in  silence  until  reference 
was  made  to  the  taxes. 

"  Peter  Greenleaf,  I  know  all  about 
that,  and  I'll  jest  settle  them  taxes  my- 
self. Then  Elsie  can  pay  me  when  she 
gits  ready.  You  see  there's  provision 
made  all  'round.  Elsie,  jest  come  out 
here  and  see  what's  goin'  on,  and  if 
you've  got  anything  to  say,  say  it," 

At  this  summons  from  Aunt  Jane,  Elsie 
Dunlap  appeared,  able  only  to  express 
her  gratitude  and  delight  in  a  voice  brok- 
en with  sobs. 

Disappointed,  mortified  and  angry,  the 
rich  man  drove  away,  conscious  that  he 
was  an  object  of  contempt  to  at  least  two 
of  the  group  he  left  standing  at  the  cot- 
tage door.  Convinced  that  nothing  could 
be  done  to  prevent  the  settlement  he 
gladly  would  have  avoided,  he  resolved 
to  yield  the  point  without  further  debate. 
But  who  could  have  advanced  the  means 
for  doing  this  ?  He  thought  of  one  and 
another,  rejecting  each  and  all.  It  could 
not  be  Aunt  Jane,  and  he  thought  him- 
self nearly  as  certain  in  regard  to  every 
person  in  town. 


When  he  reached  home  he  threw  the 
casket  into  a  drawer  which  closed  with  a 
spring  lock,  and  wished  he  might  never 
see  it  again.  Then  he  prepared  for  busi- 
ness, sure  that  Mr.  Eldridge  would  not 
long  delay,  and  -desiring  to  make  the  in- 
terview as  short  as  possible.  This  accom- 
plisbed,  he  had  ample  time  to  brood  over 
his  thwarted  plans,  and  scheme  for  re- 
venge. The  miuister  would  find  that  he 
had  made  a  powerful  enemy. 

But  in  making  this  one  enemy  he  found 
that  he  had  also  made  many  friends,  and 
that  the  self-denial  upon  which  he  had 
counted  would  be  of  short  duration.  Elsie 
and  Regis  Dunlap  could  repay  a  small 
part  of  their  indebtedness,  and  Aunt  Jane 
volunteered  to  wait  indefinitely  for  what 
was  her  due. 

"  There  ain't  no  danger  of  my  losin'  it, 
and  I  don't  want  it  to  use ;  and,  you  see, 
I  guess  the  minister  needs  every  dollar 
that  belongs  to  him,  and  he  ought  to  have 
it.  I  shouldn't  wonder,  too,  if  he  got  a 
real  donation  'fore  long.  Folks  are  talk- 
in'  about  it.  No  matter  if  His  done 
to  spite  Peter  Greenleaf,  it'll  help  along 
jest  the  same.  We'd  better  have  it  purty 
soon  after  Thanksgiving,  and  every  one 
carry  somethiu'.  Cam  says  that's  the 
way,  and  he's  a  good  sensible  youngster. 
He's  goin'  to  airn  a  good  deal  this  win- 
ter, though  I  never  see  nobody  so  bound 
up  with  a  book  as  he  is.  He  can  see 
through  things  quicker'n  most  folks. 
I've  told  him  more'n  once  he  ought  to  be 
a  lawyer,  and  mebbe  he  could  upset  the 
title  to  them  two  thousand  acres  folks 
say  don't  belong  to  Peter  any  more  than 
they  do  to  me.  Your  granma'am  thought 
it  might  be  done." 

"  I  wish  it  might,  but  it  will  take  some- 
body smarter  than  Cam  Bassettto  do  it." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  and  I  guess 
you  don't.   You  jest  wait  and  see." 

People  were  seeing  strange  things 
without  long  waiting.  It  really  seemed 
that  the  single  revolt  against  their  avari- 
cious townsman  had  inspired  them  with 
courage  and  boldness  to  speak  of  him  as 
he  deserved;  while  the  economy  prac- 
ticed by  two  who  had  been  regarded  as 
children  was  a  stimulus  to  retrenchment 
and  thrift  in  other  households  encum- 
b  ered  with  debt. 
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But  despite  economy  and  retrench- 
ment ;  despite,  also,  opposition  in  certain 
quarters,  the  origin  of  which  was  easily 
traced.  Mr.  Eldridge  received  substan- 
tial tokens  of  the  good  will  of  his  parish- 
ioners. He  was  enriched  in  pocket,  lar- 
der and  wardrobe;  so  that  the  winter 
opened  auspiciously  for  the  dwellers  in 
the  parsonage  as  well  as  in  the  cottage 
of  Elsie  Dunlap.  and  the  little  brown  cot- 
tage where  Aunt  Jane  Shorey  rose  every 
morning  before  the  sun  to  piepare  break- 
fast and  lunch  for  Cameron  Bassett. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  young 
man  knew  something  of  the  comforts  of 
a  home ;  and,  receiving  much,  gave  much 
in  return.  He  seldom  returned  from  his 
work  in  the  evening  without  bringing 
some  tribute  from  the  forest ;  sometimes 
a  bit  of  moss  or  lichen,  or  peculiar 
growth  of  wood ;  and  sometimes  wild 
game,  which  was  always  shared  with 
their  neighbors,  who  thus  enjoyed  a  sim- 
ple luxury  which  was  fully  appreciated. 
He  never  failed  to  come  up  to  the  full 
measure  of  work  he  set  himself  to  do ; 
neither  did  he  fail  to  meet  his  weekly  ap- 
pointment -svith  the  clergyman,  who 
found  him  a  scholar  of  rare  quickness  and 
thoroughness. 

"You  ought  to  do  better  by  yourself 
than  you  can  do  here,"  Ms  teacher  said  to 
him  as  the  winter  waned. 

Yes,  sir ;  I  am  going  to  try  and  do 
better.  I  have  seen  a  man  and  talked 
with  him  who  promised  to  write  and  tell 
me  where  to  go.  It's  almost  time  for  the 
letter.*' 

Is  the  man  reliable? " 

"I  don't  know  that,  sir.  I  never  saw 
him  but  once.    I  must  wait  to  know." 

He  did  not  say  how  he  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  gentleman  who  was 
to  write  to  him.  He  was  not  one  to  boast 
of  his  good  deeds,  but  that  a  good  deed 
had  been  done  my  readers  may  be  as- 
sured, and  the  event  proved  that  his  con- 
fidence was  not  misplaced  when  he  as- 
sumed that  the  stranger  to  whom  he  had 
rendered  an  important  service  would  have 
a  regard  for  his  interest.  The  letter 
came  as  expected,  and.  bidding  adieu  to 
his  friends,  who  as  yet  knew  not  how  to 
appreciate  him,  he  went  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  the  same  city  from  which  he  had 


wandered  years  before  without  definite 
aim  or  purpose. 

"  '^Yhatever  I'll  do  without  him  I  don't 
know,'-  said  Aunt  Jane  in  a  husky  voice. 
"I  never  had  no  child,  so  I  don't  know 
how  mothers  feel,  but  I  think  enough  of 
him ;  and  I  tell  you  what,  Elsie,  he'll  be 
comin'  back  sometime  and  show  folks 
what  he  can  do.  The  minister  and  I 
know  more'n  the  rest  of  you.'" 

You  have  had  a  better  opportunity  to 
know,  but  he  has  been  very  kind  to  Regis 
and  me.  He  has  helped  us  in  a  good 
many  ways." 

"And  you've  helped  him;  so  I  guess 
you  needn't  feel  none  in  debt  to  him. 
He's  goin'  to  wilte  to  me,  and  you'll  have 
to  answer  the  letters  for  me.  I  never 
was  no  hand  at  writin'  nor  much  at  read- 
in',  so  I  guess  you'll  be  the  one,  after 
alL" 

Xow  that  the  young  man  was  really 
gone,  people  began  to  speak  of  him  as 
one  likely  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world. 
His  letters  were  always  cheerful  and 
hopeful,  always  expressing,  too,  the  soli- 
citude he  felt  for  the  friends  whom  he 
gratefully  remembered. 

In  the  meantime,  important  changes 
were  taking  place  in  the  hitherto  quiet 
town.  A  water  privilege  had  been  pur- 
chased by  a  manufacturing  company  who 
were  making  rapid  improvements.  This 
gave  a  new  impetus  to  business,  created 
a  demand  for  dwelling  houses,  and 
brought  a  market  to  the  very  doors  of 
the  farmers. 

Peter  Greenleaf  still  lived,  eager  to  in- 
crease his  wealth,  and  in  no  way  less  un- 
scrupulous ;  yet  he  found  himself  every 
year  more  unpopular  and  unhappy. 
Aunt  Jane  Shorey  would  never  allow  his 
folly  and  wickedness  to  be  forgotten.  She 
believed  that  he  deserved  punishmeEt, 
and  was  quite  willing  to  aid  in  its  inflic- 
tion. There  had  been  rumors  of  his  in- 
tended marriage,  yet  he  had  brought  no 
bride  to  his  home.  There  was  now  and 
then  a  whisper  that,  as  "the  town  worked 
up,"  there  might  be  trouble  for  him  in 
regard  to  the  titles  of  certain  lands  it 
was  claimed  he  had  obtained  dishonestly. 

A  lawyer  was  about  to  establish  him- 
self in  the  thriving  little  village ;  one  who 
would  bring  with  him  ample  credentials 
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as  to  his  ability  and  acquiremeuts.  At 
length  the  sign  appeared,  conspicuous  in 
black  and  gold : 

CA3IER0N  BaSSETT." 

Spectacles  were  re-adjusted,  as  if  theu* 
owners  feared  there  might  be  some  opti- 
cal illusion.  But  there  was  the  name ; 
and  after  the  closest  inspection  the  let- 
ters did  not  change. 

Moreover,  Aunt  Jane  had  company; 
and.  besides,  a  tall,  bearded  man  had 
been  seen  talking  with  Regis  Dunlap.  It 
might  be.  but  if  it  was,  "he  looked  so  dif- 
ferent there  wouldn't  anybody  know 
him." 

It  was  Cameron  Bassett,  with  the  very 
same  honest,  earnest  heart  and  clear  head 
which  had  characterized  liim  when  his 
face  was  browned  by  exposure,  and  his 
hands  hardened  with  work  few  others 
would  have  performed.  He  was  wel- 
comed, not  over  cordially,  at  fii'st,  but 
with  gradually  increasing  respect.  What- 
ever business  was  entrusted  to  him  was 
faithfully  discharged.  The  illness  of  a 
brother  attorney  gave  him  an  early  op- 
portunity to  appear  in  a  case  in  which  he 
won  the  admiration  of  all  who  heard  his 
masterly  plea,  and  thus  his  professional 
and  social  position  were  assured. 

Not  long  after,  he  was  consulted  in  re- 
gard to  the  probable  success  of  a  suit, 
which,  if  entered,  would  doubtless  be 
sharply  contested  by  the  best  counsel 
that  money  could  procure.  The  plain- 
tiffs were  too  poor  to  run  a  heavy  risk 
without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  gaining 
their  suit. 

Mr.  Bassett  engaged  to  study  it  up, 
and  give  them  his  honest  opinion.  It 
w^ould  afibrd  him  just  the  occupation  he 
desired.  Records  were  examined ;  old 
and  forgotten  titles  brought  to  light  and 
compared,  and  letters  written  to  individ- 
uals in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  all 
done  secretly,  for  fear  of  consequences. 
At  length  there  was  but  one  link  missing 
in  the  chain  of  evidence,  and  after  long 
and  fruitless  search  this  was  discovered 
where  least  expected.  Every  test  was 
applied  to  prove  or  disprove  its  genuine- 
ness, until  not  a  doubt  remained  that 
Peter  Greenleaf  had  been  guilty  of  a  stu- 
pendous fraud,  which  could  be  clearly 
proved  against  him. 


At  the  first  intimation  of  this  he  knew 
his  hour  of  retribution  had  come.  He 
had  himself  sought  for  the  missing  link, 
and  failing  in  his  search,  trusted  that  it 
did  not  exist.  Xow  all  was  over.  De- 
fence was  useless.  He  was  a  ruined  man, 
and  chose  death  rather  than  disgrace  and 
poverty.  He  died  by  his  own  hand,  and, 
leaving  no  will,  his  heirs  claimed  the 
property. 

They  would  not  lose  the  large  estate 
without  making  an  effort  to  retain  it ;  but 
their  case  was  lost  before  it  was  tried, 
and  although  carried  into  court,  resulted 
in  no  good  to  any  one  except  Cameron 
Bassett,  who  made  a  rare  desplay  of  ora- 
tory and  won  a  munificent  fee. 

A  week  after  the  decision  he  called 
upon  Elsie  Dunlap,  who,  after  congratu- 
lating him  upon  his  well  earned  laui-els, 
said : 

''Xow  that  you  have  proved  yourself 
so  skillful  a  detective,  I  wish  you  would 
discover  the  person  who  paid  Mr.  Green- 
leaf  the  mortgage  on  this  place.  Mr.  El- 
dridge  says  he  is  pledged  to  secresy,  and 
it  troubles  me." 

Why  should  it?  "  he  asked. 

'•Because  I  am  unwilling  to  be  under 
obligation  to  an  unknown  friend.  Regis 
and  I  worked  hard  and  lived  plainly  to 
earn  and  save  money,  that  we  might  own 
our  home,  and  still  it  is  not  our  own. 
The  money  is  at  interest,  waiting  for  my 
creditor,  but  I  should  be  very  much  hap- 
pier if  it  was  paid." 

Her  companion  looked  at  her  smilingly 
until  he  saw  that  tears  were  gathering  in 
her  eyes,  when  he  leaned  towards  her 
and  asked : 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  kiss,  in  proof  that 
your  congratulations  are  sincere?  " 

She  had  no  time  for  consideration.  She 
only  felt  the  unspoken  love  which  sur- 
rounded her,  and  yielded  to  the  proffered 
embrace. 

'^  The  mortgage  is  wholly  cancelled," 
said  her  lover,  when  he  could  find  words 
to  express  his  happiness-  "  Your  grand- 
mother paid  it  in  kindness  to  a  poor  boy 
who  afterwards  paid  it  in  money  to  Mr. 
Greenleaf." 

'•  Cameron  Bassett !  Did  you  give  the 
money  to  Mr.  Eldridge  to  pay  the  mort- 
gage on  this  place? "  exclaimed  Elsie,  in 
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a  tone  which  expressed  all  the  surprise  Which  assertion  was  not  quite  true;  as 

she  felt.  Aunt  Jane  said  he  never  would  be  satis- 

''I  did,  and  now  that  I  assure  you  I  fied  until  Elsie  Dunlap  was  his  wife,  and 

have  been  twice  repaid  I  hope  you  will  Regis  was  studying  law ;  and  Aunt  Jane 

have  no  further  trouble  in  regard  to  it.  knew  whereof  she  affirmed. 
7am  satisfied,  and  you  should  be." 


GROWTH  OF  COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  MANUFAC TUBING  IN 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


In  1812,  a  statistical  work  compiled  by 
Teach  Coxe.  and  published  by  Congress, 
credited  New  Hampshire  with  having  12 
cotton  mills,  as  follows  :  Two  in  Rock- 
ingham County,  1  in  Strafford,  8  in  Hills- 
borough, and  1  in  Cheshire.  These  twelve 
mills  contained  5,956  spindles, — but  no 
looms,  —  only  yarn  being  produced. 
There  were  20,975  looms  in  the  State, 
which  wove  this  yarn  into  various  grades 
of  cloth.  These  looms  were  owned  in 
private  families,  and  the  yarn  taken  from 
the  factories  and  woven  by  the  wives  and 
daughters.  Sometimes  they  purchased 
the  yarn  at  the  factories  for  their  own 
private  use,  and  at  others  they  wove  it 
into  cloth  for  so  much  x)er  yard,  the  price 
varying  from  two  to  twenty-five  cents  as 
to  quality  of  cloth. 

The  amount  of  cotton  goods  woven  in 
the  year  1810  was  put  down  at  515,985 
yards ;  mixed  goods.  930,978  yards ;  flax 
goods,  1,090,320  yards ;  blended  and  un- 
blended cloths  (towels,  table  cloths, 
&c.)  112,540  yards;  tow-cloth,  720,989 
yards;  woolen  goods,  900,373  yards, 
making  in  the  aggregate  4.271,185  yards, 
valued  at  81,700,417.  The  number  of 
fulling-mills  in  the  State  at  that  date  was 
135, and  497,500  yards  of  cloth  was  fulled, 
dressed,  &c.,  for  the  year  1810.  There 
was  not  enough  clothing  goods  manufac- 
tured in  the  State  for  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants  in  their  frugal  state  of 
living,  by  many  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth.  There  were  214.000  inhabi- 
tants in  New  Hampshire  in  1810,  and  the 


amount  of  cloth  manufactured  that  year 
for  all  purposes,  would  give  to  each  per- 
son less  than  twenty  yards,  valued  at 
about  $8,20. 

An  old  veteran,  writing  from  one  of  the 
towns  in  this  State,  says:  "From  my 
earliest  recollection  my  mother's  occu- 
pation, in  addition  to  ordinary  house- 
work, consisted  in  carding  wool  into 
rolls,  spinning  them  into  yarn,  and 
weaving  it  into  "wale"  cloth  and  blan- 
keting—cutting the  cloth  into  garments 
and  making  them.  She  also  carded  her 
flax  and  spun  it  into  either  linen  thread 
or  yarn  for  cloth.  Nearly  all  the  cloth 
consumed  in  our  fiimily  of  seven  persons 
was  manufactured  by  mj  mother."  Cal- 
ico dresses  for  the  common  people  in 
1810  were  considered  good  enough  to 
wear  on  any  occasion,  and  at  many  a 
bridal  festival. when  as  warm  hearts  beat 
with  love  and  happiness  as  beat  to-day, 
the  calico  dress  adorned  the  females  of 
the  party.  Calico  in  those  days  was 
worth  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  per  yard, 
cotton  flannel  forty-five,  and  cotton  cloth 
3-4  of  a  yard  wide,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
cents. 

But  what  a  vast  change  in  this  respect 
has  taken  place  in  less  than  70  years. 
At  the  present  time,  with  the  depressed 
condition  of  business.  New  Hampshire  is 
manufacturing  at  the  rate  of  not  less 
than  17,000,000  yards  of  woolen  cloth  of 
all  varieties  annually,  valued  at  not  less 
than  88.000,000,  and  240,000,000  yards  of 
cotton  goods  valued  at  about  $22,000,000. 
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This  amount  -would  give  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  State  fifty-two 
yards  of  woolen  cloth,  valued  at  824, 
and  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  yards 
of  cotton  cloth,  worth  $70.  The  cotton 
cloth  would  extend  in  a  straight  line 
136.000  miles,  or  five  and  one-half  times 
round  the  globe.  If  a  yard  wide,  it 
would  cover  49.586  acres,  or  seventy-sev- 
en square  miles.     The  woolen  cloth 


would  carpet  a  hall  fifty  feet  wide,  ex- 
tending from  Boston  to  Washington. 

By  such  practical  illustration  we  are 
enabled  in  some  degree,  to  comprehend 
the  magnitude  and  increase  of  these  gi-eat 
branches  of  manufacturing  in  our  State. 
We  can  hardly  expect  as  gi-eat  a  change 
in  the  same  direction  in  the  next  seventy 
years.  A.  J.  Fogg. 


THE  CONFESSION. 


BY  WILL  E.  WALKER. 

"  O  stay  a  little  longer,  stay, 
Sweet  Sceur  Marie,  till  I've  confessed 
To  you  alone ;  for  all  your  care 
But  seems  as  answer  to  a  prayer, 
Forever  thought,  but  ne'er  expressed. 

I  knew  a  lady,  years  ago, 
When,  fair  and  cold,  she  passed  me  by, 
A  nameless  soldier  in  the  crowd, 
Who  looked  upon  that  lady  proud 
As  on  a  star  in  yonder  sky. 

I  heard  the  praise  that  others  gave ; 

But  some  admirers  said  that  she 

But  lacked  a  heart ;  that  none  could  move 
That  stately  dame  to  warmth  and  love, 

All  laultless  in  her  courtesy. 

Then  I  would  think  of  what  I  saw 
One  day.  while  passing  her  demense ; 

And  treasured  in  my  foolish  heart 
■   The  secret  which  she  did  impart. 
Unknowing,  unto  me,  unseen. 

I  saw  her  raise  a  little  child. 
Who  fell  while  running  from  the  place ; 
And  calm  its  sobs,  allay  its  fears 
With  loving  words,  and  dry  its  tears 
Beneath  the  sunshine  of  her  face. 

The  child  was  poor,  and  plain,  and  wan, 
But  could  the  worth  of  kindness  feel; 
And  sure,  some  grace  of  holy  rood 
It  had,  or  else  the  lady's  mood 
Had  ne'er  escaped  its  gates  of  steel. 
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And  I,  plebian  soldier,  dared 

To  love  that  lady  from  afar ; 

To  strive  that  I  might  bravely  win 
Some  rank  which  might  guide  me  within 

The  inner  glory  of  my  star. 

If  she  were  there,  where  now  you  sit, 
Her  pardon  I  would  humbly  crave 

For  daring  thus  with  rash  desire 

To  such  position  to  aspire 
This  side  our  common  lot — the  grave ; 

Confess  that  with  presumptuous  hope 
I  thought  to  win  her  love  with  fame ; 
When,  after  years  of  arduous  toil. 
Through  danger  and  the  camp's  turmoil, 
The  nameless  soldier  found  his  name. 

Then  Fortune  left  him ;  from  the  field 
His  comrades  bore  him,  wounded  sore. 
And  long  in  hospital  he  stayed, 
Until  his  restless  soul  essayed 
To  reach  the  town  beloved  of  yore. 

He  gained  his  wish,  but  sickness  came 

Again  and  laid  the  soldier  low ; 
And  in  this  hospital  he  waits. 
Till  Death,  most  certain  of  the  Fates, 

Shall  come  to  strike  the  final  blow. 

In  fevered  dreams  he  seems  to  hear 
A  sweet,  low  voice,  and  feels  a  hand. 

That  brings  to  mind  those  former  days, 
When,  on  the  wings  of  courtly  praise, 
His  lady's  fame  flew  through  the  land. 

'Twas  only  you,  my  nurse,  a  saint 
Whose  blessed  life  has  thus  been  given 
In  Christ-like  deeds  to  all  around. 
Whose  brow  shall  be  divinely  crowned 
With  glory  in  the  court  of  Heaven. 

My  lady  proud  is  gone,  and  you 

Are  reigning  meekly  in  her  stead. 

With  face  and  form  and  voice  like  hers. 
But  with  a  meekness  that  avers 

My  lady  proud  is  surely  dead. 

I've  lost  my  labor.   I  could  gain 

A  queen  in  rank  more  easily 

Than  I  could  win  this  patient  saint. 
Who,  leaving  wealth  without  complaint, 

Does  the  Lord's  work  so  busily. 

For,  in  her  sight  what  is  my  fame? 
The  price  of  blood.   'Tis  on  my  brow 
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A  crown  of  thorns.   O  saint  divine, 
But  give  me  lile  as  pure  as  thine, 
For  all  things  else  are  worthless  now. 

But  I  confess,  I  must  confess 
That  all  the  love  for  her  I  knew 
I,       Has  doubled,  and  has  cast  its  all 

Before  thy  feet ;  O  heed  its  call. 
Forgive,  though  grace  be  not  its  due ! 

Ah,  Soeur  Marie,  in  truth,  my  heart 
•  Did  prophesy  that  deep  in  thee 

Was  hid  the  spring,  all  undefiled. 
That  gladdened  once  a  fearful  child ; 
Like  whom,  beloved,  comfort  me." 

The  soldier  paused,  and  silent  sits 
His  nurse,  the  gentle  Soeur  Marie, 

In  wonder  hears  him.   Dares  she  own 
That  charity  to  love  hath  grown, 
And  with  his  pleading  joins  its  plea? 

Beneath  the  hood  of  saintly  hue. 
Across  the  cheek  so  fair  and  white, 

The  warm  blood  steals,  a  moment  burns 
Within  the  gaze  that  on  him  turns, 
Then,  veiled,  it  passes  from  his  sight. 

"  Do  not,"  she  said  "  your  life  condemn 
More  harshly  than  you  justly  ought. 
Temptations  are  our  common  lot. 
And  none  have  stood  and  fallen  not. 
Save  Him  whose  blood  hath  pardon  brought ; 

And  rank,  and  wealth,  and  beauty,  all 
Have  not  the  joy  which  He  can  give. 
In  losing  self  in  His  employ 
I  find  the  highest,  purest  joy ; 
O  for  His  sake  and  service  live. 

If  you  have  loved  me,  cease  to  ask 
Forgiveness  for  your  love^  for  I 

Am  not  the  saint  you  seem  to  think ; 

Yet  weak,  I  tremble  on  the  brink 
Of  sin's  deep  gulf,  temptation  nigh." 

"  O  Soeur  Marie,  too  well  I  know 
That  in  your  vow  you  gave  the  Lord 

The  wealth  and  sweetness  of  your  life ; 

But  in  my  heart  is  only  strife 
Against  it— speak  some  loving  word, 

That  bids  me  hope ;  oh,  do  not  go 

Another  way,  and  leave  me  here 
To  grope  in  darkness  and  alone. 
To  ask  for  bread  and  find  a  stone. 

Can  nought  to  you  my  love  endear?  " 
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He  clasped  her  hand  with  sudden  clasp 
And  raised  it  to  his  trembling  lips, 
Kissing  it  fervently — the  gleam 
From  fervent  eyes  dissolves  her  dream, 
And  from  his  grasp  the  white  hand  slips. 

"  No,  no !  "  she  rose,  "  I  must  begone ; 
You  beg  of  me  too  great  a  task. 

It  cannot  be ;  yet  ere  I  go, 

Your  whole  life's  love  shall  truly  know 
Why  I  refuse  the  boon  you  ask. 

My  vow  forbids  that  I  should  link 

My  life  unto  another's ;  yet 

My  heart  too  much  has  long  inclined 
Toward  you,  in  you  its  joy  to  find ; 

Its  duty  it  must  not  forget. 

Farewell !  I  must  not  come  again." 
She  turns — her  passing  step  he  hears. 
If  love  be  sin,  oh,  pardon  me  I 

Too  well,  alas,  have  I  loved  thee !  " 
She  murmurs  through  her  falling  tears. 

The  Soeur  Marie  of  old  Evreux 
Is  seen  no  more  within  the  town ; 
Nor  in  its  streets  by  night  or  day 
The  silent  monk  who  went  his  way, 
Bearing  the  cross  that  she  laid  down. 


AHWANjEJGA:  A  LEGEND  OF  THE  LOWEB  COOS  AND  THE 
DALTON  HILLS. 


BY  L.  WOOD  D. 


The  light  of  a  bright  October  day  is 
fast  dying  out;  the  gray  summits  of 
"Washington"  and  '-Lafayette"  are  re- 
ceiving the  last  rays  of  the  descending 
sun  before  gloom  and  night  settle  over 
the  hills  of  "Coos"  and  the  valley  of  the 
"Johns". 

Pause  with  me  and  listen  to  the  mel- 
ody of  the  winds  and  the  waters.  Cast 
your  eyes  westward  across  the  valley 
toward  the  Dalton  Hills  and  up  above 
the  shadows  where  the  sky  and  moun- 
tains meet,  outlining  their  ragged  edges 
against  the  evening  west.  See  that  tall 
hemlock  resting  its  wierd  leafless  form 
against  the  blue? 


It  is  about  two  miles  from  the  rock  on 
which  we  are  now  sitting,  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  below,  where  years  agone 
that  old  tree  waved  its  green  branches, 
and  the  ancient  oak,  that  steady  record- 
er of  the  lapse  of  time,  counted  the  win- 
ters' nights  and  the  summer's  suns. 

There  is  a  rocky  cliff  with  jagged  per- 
pendicular front,  where  just  now  you  see 
the  shadows  are  deepest.  It  is  a  wild  and 
romantic  spot,  where  the  lover  of  forest 
sights  and  sounds  most  loves  to  wander 
— and  thereabout  hangs  a  legend  whereof 
I  must  tell  you,  if  you  are  in  receptive 
mood. 

The  cliff  is  known  by  the  country  folk 
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hereabout,  ^nd  among  the  villagers,  as 
"The  Jumping-off  Place;"  but  by  the 
Indians,  those  owners  and  natives  of 
these  mountains  and  valleys  in  the  years 
long  since  forgotten  and  unregistered, 
save  in  the  successive  rings  of  the  old 
oaks  or  the  accumulated  moss  upon  the 
ancient  rocks  it  was  called  ''Ahwanega", 
meaning  ''The  Lover's  Leap."  I  remem- 
ber once,  when  a  boy,  of  climbing  to  the 
summit  upon  one  glorious  autumn  day, 
just  such  a  one  as  this  has  been,  where 
the  sky  was  deep  blue,  and  the  au*  was 
clear,  and  a  di-eamy  softness  hung  over 
vale  and  hill ;  the  foliage,  untouched  by 
frost,  was  shedding  over  all  it  summer- 
garnered,  sunshine  glories ;  I  wondered 
then,  if  that  '•Upper  Country"  of  wliich 
we  know  only  in  our  dreams,  could  ex- 
ceed the  delights  of  this.  I  was  younger 
then  by  many  years,  and  was  in  humor 
to  be  won  by  the  lonely  and  lovely,  by 
the  beautiful  and  true.  Time  has  sped 
along  since  those  days,  and  I  am  now  in 
and  of  the  world;  have  passed  well  along 
in  the  journey  of  life,  but  it  is  pleasant 
to  pause  and  look  back  from  the  hills  of 
the  present  into  the  valleys  of  the  past, 
for  there  are  memories  springing  up  from 
the  experiences  of  those  years  that  it 
gladdens  our  hearts  to  recall ;  there  are 
joys  and  loves  intertwined  with  the  sor- 
rows and  youthful  longings,  that  we 
would  keep  ever  fresh  and  green.  But  I 
am  forgetting  my  legend  among  these 
episodes. 

It  was  in  a  year  unrecorded,  and  yet  it 
matters  not  that  it  should  be  nameless, 
since  they  reckoned  not  years,  those  men 
of  the  forest,  as  do  we,  and  their  traditions, 
and  important  historical  events,  were 
only  preserved  by  being  repeated  around 
their  council  fires  and  in  their  wigwams; 
but  it  was  in  the  long  ago  that  a  young 
chief  from  one  of  the  tribes,  whose  home 
was  on  the  b^nks  of  the  Connecticut,  and 
whose  lands  and  hunting  grounds  ex- 
tended far  toward  the  setting  sun,  wan- 
dering upon  a  far  trail,  came  into  the 
country  of  the  Mohawks ;  he  was  of  no 
common  descent,  for  he  boasted  that  in 
his  veins  ran  the  blood  of  the  "Narragan- 
setts"  and  of  the  great  "Wyandancee" 
of  the  "Montauks"  The  stranger  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  young  men 


and  the  warriors  of  the  tribe,  and  by  the 
old  chief,  in  whose  lodge  he  ate  dried 
vension  and  bear  meat,  brought  by  the 
hands  of  the  chieflain's  own  daughter. 
With  longing  eyes  he  gazed  upon  the 
lithe  form,  the  ruddy  cheeks  and  the 
raven  hair  of  the  maiden,  and  ere  the 
crescent  moon  had  passed  its  full,  he  had 
won  her  love,  and  a  promise  to  return 
with  him  to  his  home  and  his  lodge,  far 
away,  a  journey  of  many  suns  beyond 
the  eastern  mountains. 

But  the  old  chief,  her  father,  was  not 
so  easily  won,  and  she  was  already  prom- 
ised to  a  young  warrior  of  a  neighboring 
tribe,  although  she  knew  him  not,  or 
aught  of  the  royal  decree ;  so  the  suit  of 
the  lover  was  scornfully  denied  and  he 
was  driven  in  wrath  from  the  royal 
lodge.  But  the  love  of  the  Indian  maid- 
en was  strong  and  the  heart  of  her  lover 
was  brave,  and  it  was  agreed  that  at  the 
end  of  a  day's  journey  on  the  banks  of 
the  '"Hoosic,"  he  should  await  her  com- 
ing in  her  own  canoe,  paddled  by  her 
own  hands.  The  promise  was  kept  and 
ere  many  suns  had  come  and  gone,  a 
great  feast  was  prepared  by  the  Mohe- 
gan  braves,  in  honor  of  the  successful 
hunt  of  their  heroic  chief.  Young  men 
and  maidens  danced  their  wild  dances 
and  sung  the  war  songs  of  their  tribe, 
while  the  gray  haired  men  and  matrons 
old,  told  o'er  the  exploits  in  the  chase 
and  in  the  bloody  fight,  of  their  valliant 
wanlors. 

Suddenly,  signal  fires  flashed  out  from 
the  distant  hill  tops,  and  rumors  came  re- 
porting the  approach  of  two  thousand 
Mohawks,  painted  and  plumed  for  battle 
and  led  by  a  brother  and  the  rejected 
lover  of  the  maiden.  Then  followed  one 
of  those  long  and  bloody  fights  in  which 
the  early  inhabitants  of  our  country  so 
often  engaged;  not  heralded  by  the 
booming  of  cannon  or  the  rattling  of 
musketry, or  distinguished  by  the  march- 
ing and  countermarching  of  vast  armies, 
as  in  modern  times ;  but  the  forest  still- 
ness was  broken  by  the  wild  war-whoop 
of  contending  savages,  and  the  death 
yells  of  the  vanquished,  as  here,  a  stout 
stout  old  man  was  sent  to  the  happy 
hunting  grounds,  by  the  murderous  war- 
club— there,  a  hatchet  crushed  the  skull 
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of  a  giant  brave — here,  a  flinted  arrow 
pierced  the  heart  of  some  young  warrior 
— there,  in  deadly  embrace,  two  painted 
forms  struggle  for  the  mastery,  until  the 
sharp  bone-like  knife  pierces  the  heart 
and  a  strong  life  goes  out  in  a  demonical 
yell.  There  were  deeds  of  valor  and  acts 
of  bravery  among  those  forest  shadows, 
that  the  sun  only,  or  the  stars  looked 
down  upon,  worthy  to  be  recorded  with 
those  of  the  bold  knights  of  the  Crusades 
around  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  But  the 
end  came  and  the  invaders  were  victori- 
ous— from  mountain  to  mountain,  the 
signal  fires  flashed  back  the  result,  until 
the  beacon  flamed  above  and  along  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk.  The  fight  was 
won,  but  not  the  maiden.  True  to  her 
love,  she  shrank  not  from  the  strife  of 
which  herself  was  the  cause ;  whereso- 
ever the  contest  raged  the  fiercest,  there 
fell  the  blows  of  the  Mohegan  brave,  and 
where  waved  his  eagle  plume,  by  his 
side  was  the  fearless  girl;  twice  she 
warned  him  of  pending  danger  and  saved 
him;  twice  with  her  own  hand,  she 
warded  off"  the  murderous  hatchet  that 
would  have  sent  him  from  her  far  away ;  at 
length  the  moment  for  flight  came  and 
she  was  by  his  side  when  the  last  swing 
of  his  giant  arm  crushed  the  skull  of  the 
foremost  Mohawk  warrior  and  she  saw 
her  brother  sent  to  the  blessed  hunting 
grounds. 

The  mournful  death- songs  had  hardly 
ceased  to  echo  through  the  forest  arches, 
when  along  the  shadows  of  the  river's 
bank  glided  six  canoes  impelled  by  strong 
arms  against  the  stream.  In  vain,  the 
conquerors  sought  the  trail  of  their  ene- 
mies; in  vain,  hill  and  valley  were 
searched  day  after  day,  for  the  daughter 
of  their  old  chief  and  her  captor ;  and 
when  the  spring  sun  grew  warm  and  the 
forest  shadows  were  full,  and  dark,  the 
hunt  was  abandoned,  and  the  Mohawks 
and  their  Pequot  allies,  returned  to  their 
own  lands,  beyond  the  western  wa- 
ters, and  the  stars  looked  calmly  down 
on  the  graves  of  the  forgotten. 

Just  across  here,  near  the  foot  of  the 
cliff  yonder,  in  a  grove  of  ancient  oaks, 
was  a  band  of  warriors  and  a  few  female 
attendants,  guarding  with  jealous  care 
the  chosen,  well-won  bride  of  their  be- 


loved chief.  The  royal  lodge  was  hung 
thickly  around  with  the  skins  of  the  wolf 
and  the  bear,  and  in  a  retired  nook  there- 
of was  a  couch,  furnished  by  the  otter 
and  the  beaver.  Here,  among  these  rug- 
ged fastnesses,  they  felt  themselves  safely 
concealed ;  she  from  a  hated  Pequot  lov- 
er and  he  from  the  wrath  of  the  warlike 
Mohawks.  One  afternoon  in  the  mid 
summer,  the  "Wild  Fawn"  had  been  lis- 
tening long  at  the  door  of  their  lodge  for 
the  expected  signal  which  should  an- 
nounce the  return  of  the  absent  loved 
one  from  a  two  days  chase.  He  was  be- 
yond the  mountains  toward  the  great 
river;  a  country  abounding  in  game. 
Soon  the  expected  whoop  rang  clearly 
out  across  the  valley,  returning  in  wild 
echoes  from  the  opposite  hills ;  and  with 
a  bound  like  a  frightened  doe,  she  sprang 
away  and  up  the  mountain  side  to  greet 
him  upon  the  summit  of  the  cliff, — a  fa- 
vorite resort— and  there  they  met;  he 
clasping  her  in  his  brawny  arms  and  their 
lips  meeting  in  the  impassioned  kiss  of 
love.  The  greeting  over,  they  sat  there 
in  the  gathering  twilight,  and  he  related 
the  incidents  of  his  long  absence,  and 
then  they  talked  of  the  world,  as  they 
saw  it ;  the  distant  rocky  heights  now 
grand  in  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun, 
where  the  Great  Spirit  talked  to  them  in 
the  tempest ;  then  of  the  nearer  green 
hills  that  sent  forth  the  sparkling  waters, 
musically  murmuring  below — "Onawan- 
da"  they  called  it,  signif3dng  "Water 
born  among  the  hills."  And  then  they 
conversed  of  other  lands,  and  other 
times,  ere  they  were  wanderers  from 
their  tribes  and  their  distant  homes. 
Sitting  there  in  a  seat  formed  by  the 
rocks  and  the  mosses,  they  saw  not  a 
stealthy  form,  creeping,  cat-like,  from 
tree  to  bush,  and  from  rock  to  shadow, 
with  the  demon  eyes  of  a  painted  savage ; 
they  heard  no  rustling  among  the  leaves, 
or  crackling  of  dry  twigs  upon  the 
ground ;  naught  but  the  sighing  of  the 
wind  among  the  branches  of  the  hemlock 
above  them,  the  dash  of  the  waters 
through  the  distant  glen,  and  the  beating 
of  their  own  hearts.  The  twang  of  a 
bow-string  startled  them  both  to  their 
feet  and  the  next  instant  a  flinted  arrow 
was  quivering  in  the  side  of  the  Mohegan 
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chief.  Ashe  sank  back ,  wounded ,  against 
the  rock,  the  giant  form  of  a  Pequot  war- 
rior sprang  from  his  hiding  place,  rush- 
ing with  open  arms  extended,  as  though 
intent  upon  clasping  within  them  the 
form  of  the  terror-stricken  maiden ;  but 
ere  he  had  reached  his  object,  a  hatchet, 
hurled  with  lightning  speed,  arrested  his 
course,  and  in  an  instant,  he  was  seized 
in  the  deathly  grasp  of  the  wounded 
chief.  A  wild  yell  as  of  a  dying  demon, 
rang  out  over  the  valley  and  through  the 
forest,  frightening  the  birds  that  were 
hatching  their  broods  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks  and  startling  the  beaver  from  his 
work  in  the  neighboring  swamp. 

Who  can  divine  the  thoughts  of  the 
brave  lover — there  was  a  brief  struggle — 
he  cast  one  earnest,  agonizing  look 
toward  his  dark-eyed  mate,  and  then  up- 
ward, as  if  to  say,  "meet  me  in  the  land  of 
the  brave  dead  up  yonder ;"  then  with  a 
desperate  spring,  he  leapt  from  the  rock 
and  the  rival  Indian  lovers  were  hurled  to 
their  "happy  hunting  grounds." 

On  that  long,  grave  like  mound,  you 
see  now  dimly  outlined  in  the  gloom,  a 
bow-shot  from  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  they 
laid  the  murdered  warrior,  in  a  grove  of 
beeches,  and  above  him  they  planted  a 
young  sapling — for  the  Indians  held  a 
tradition,  that  so  long  as  a  tree  planted 
above  their  young  dead  should  remain 
green,  and  wave  its  branches,  so  long 
should  the  dear  departed  remain  young 
and  beautiful  in  "the  land  of  the  hereaf- 
ter." Thus  and  there  they  left  him,  and 
the  twilight  fell  grayly  on  the  rocky, 
moss-covered  mound.  To  this  day  you 
may  lie  with  your  ear  to  the  ground  in 
the  autumn  evening  twilight,  near  the 
place  or  under  the  high  rock  and  you 
shall  hear  a  mournful  murmur,  as  of  the 
chanting  of  wild  death-songs  above  the 
brave  dead;  and  I  have  heard  in  my 
young  days  around  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, many  a  wild-piercing  shout,  as  you 
might  imagine  a  ghostly  shriek.  Others 
say  it  is  the  echo  from  some  distant  hal- 
loo, or  the  wind  among  the  rocks  and  old 
trees,  but  I  know  it  is  not. 

The  eagles  wheeled  screaming  for 
many  days  above  the  place  where  the 
bones  of  the  dead  Pequot  lay  bleaching 
in  the  sun,  and  the  winds  howled  among 

theld  oaks,  and  the  night-owl  hooted 


from  the  limbs  of  a  blasted  pine,  standing 
below  the  spot ;  no  fair  women  or  dark- 
eyed  maiden,  sung  over  him  the  death- 
songs,  lulling  the  brave  dead  to  slumber. 

Long  the  dusky  maiden  pined  for  her 
absent  lover;  in  vain  they  strove  to 
cheer  her  heart  with  the  gay  dances  and 
native  songs  of  her  tribe ;  in  vain,  they 
brought  her  medicines  from  the  forest 
and  the  valley ;  draughts  of  holy  water 
from  the  bubbling  spring  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  brought  not  back  to  her 
cheek  the  ruddy  glow,  or  brightness  to 
her  fading  eye ;  her  light,  fairy  foot-step 
sought  less  frequently  her  favorite  haunts 
among  the  hills  and  along  the  river  side ; 
and  her  songs  became  hushed  from  the 
wild- wood. 

A  night  in  early  autumn  came  down  as 
it  comes  down  now,  quietly,  and  as 
those  same  shadows  deepened  around  the 
mountain's  base,  and  the  glories  of  the 
departing  day  faded  from  the  East,  they 
found  her,  lying  across  the  mound  where 
they  had  laid  her  beloved  chief ;  her  slen- 
der arms  clasping  the  young  sapling, 
green  above  his  grave ;  mantled  by  the 
holy  twilight,  her  brown  cheek  laid  qui- 
etly upon  the  forest  leaves  that  covered 
him  she  loved,  she  had  sunk  to  rest  be- 
neath the  stars.  And  there  they  left  her, 
only  a  little  below  the  growing  mosses 
and  the  rustling  leaves,  and  the  same 
evergreen  branches  overshadowed  them 
both.  I  fancy  a  scene  in  the  blessed 
hunting-grounds  that  day. 

In  a  romantic  glen,  upon  the  bank  of  a 
wild  mountain  stream,  fitted  and  pre- 
pared with  all  the  taste  and  skill  of  Indi- 
an perfection,  a  wigwam  stood ;  within  a 
lone  warrior,  expectantly  waiting — soon 
the  door-way  is  quietly  thrust  aside,  a 
light  form  glides  in,  and  the  "Wild 
Fawn"  of  the  Mohawks  is  again  clasped 
in  the  arms  of  her  Mohegan  lover. 

True?  yes ;  at  least,  I  suppose  it  to  be. 
We  know  that  a  tribe  of  Mohegans  once 
hunted  and  fished  among  these  moun- 
tains, and  that  they  were  driven  this  way 
by  the  Mohawks  and  their  allies,  and  the 
rest  I  got  from  the  lips  of  an  old  hunter 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  he  heard  it  from 
an  aged  squaw  who  once  lived  near  here 
many,  many  years  ago,  when  this  river, 
the  "Onawanda"  ran  wild  and  free  trom 
"Agiochook"  to  the  "Connecticut." 
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BY  E.  C.  KINNEAR. 


Few,  if  any,  of  our  American  churches 
have  so  remarkable  a  history  as  that  at- 
tached to  St  Michaels  (Episcopal) 
Church,  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  was  built 
in  1760,  at  a  time  when  building  materials 
were  exceedingly  low,  bricks  being  pur- 
chased at  three  dollars  per  thousand,  and 
lime  at  six  cents  per  bushel.  Conse- 
quently, the  entire  cost  of  that  imposing 
and  magnificent  structure  was  only  $32,- 
775.87.  The  chime,  consisting  of  eight 
bells,  was  the  first  ever  heard  in  Amer- 
ica. They  were  imported  together  with 
the  clock  in  1764.  The  bells  cost  in  Eng- 
gland  £581 14s  Id.  The  clock,  which  is 
still  running  and  the  time-piece  of  the 
city,  cost  £194.  The  organ,  which  is 
regarded  as  the  finest-toned  in  the  coun- 
try, was  built  by  Schnetzler,  and  greatly 
admired  in  London.  It  was  imported  in 
1768,  at  a  cost  of  £528  sterUng.  •  At  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war,  it  was 
taken  down  and  saved.  After  the  war, 
the  vestry  had  it  put  in  complete  order, 
retaining,  of  course,  all  the  old  pipes, 
&c.  In  1782,  when  the  British  evacuated 
Charleston,  Major  Traille  of  the  Royal 
Artillery  took  down  the  chime  of  bells, 
and  carried  them  to  England  as  a  trophy 
of  war.  They  were  sold  to  a  Mr.  Ryhin- 
ean,  a  Christian  gentleman,  who  at  once 
sent  them  back  to  Charleston  as  a  pres- 
ent to  the  Church — (they  were  absent 
about  one  year) — when  they  assumed 
their  former  position,  and  for  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  century,  they  dis- 
coursed sweet  music,  and  announced  the 
the  hour  of  worship  to  generations  of 
church-goers.  In  1861,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  war,  the  Vestry,  being 
fearful  that  the  steeple  would  be  de- 
stroyed and  the  bells  lost  or  melted  for 
cannon,  had  seven  of  them  taken  down 
(leaving  the  largest)  and  sent  to  Colum- 
bia for  safe-keeping.  They  were  stored 
at  a  building  in  the  State-House  yard. 
They  would  have  been  much  safer  in  the 
steeple  of  the  church,  for  God  in  his 


great  mercy,  protected  the  venerable 
structure,  which  passed  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  without  a  scar.  Although  Gen. 
Gilmore's  compliments  to  the  city  were 
daily  proclaimed  by  the  mouth  of  the 
''Swamp  Angel"  near  Morris  Island,  the 
venerable  church  seemed  to  be  under 
God's  special  care.  The  building  in 
which  the  seven  bells  were  stored  in 
Columbia  was  destroyed  with  the  burn- 
ing of  that  city,  when  Gen.  Sherman 
made  his  famous  "March  to  the  Sea," 
and  when  our  army  evacuated  that  city, 
the  bells  were  found  by  one  of  the  Ves- 
try men,  broken  in  pieces  and  worthless 
save  for  old  metal.  The  pieces  were  gath- 
ered together  and  with  the  one  remain- 
ing bell  were  shipped  to  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land. A  Mr.  Priolean,  who  felt  a  deep  in- 
terest, made  diligent  search  and,  strange 
to  say,  his  efforts  were  crowned  with 
wonderful  success,  for  he  found  the  very 
house  that  cast  the  bells  in  1764,  a  hun- 
dred years  previously.  The  same  moulds 
were  found  in  which  they  were  originally 
cast — and  the  books  contained  a  record 
of  the  metals  used,  also  the  quantity  of 
each,  so  they  were  enabled  to  recast  the 
bells,  which  was  done,  and  the  entire 
chime  shipped  the  third  time  from  Eng- 
land, each  time  to  take  its  positionin  the 
steeple  of  St.  Michael's  Church.  Says 
one  of  the  Vestry-men,  "there  can  be  de- 
tected not  the  slightest  variation  in  tone 
or  sound,"  and  they  discourse  the  same 
sweet  music  they   did  fifty  years  ago. 

The  owners  of  the  vessel  in  which  the 
bells  were  taken  to  Liverpool  and 
returned,  very  generously  refused  to  a& 
cept  pay,  and  made  no  charge  whatever. 
Would  that  our  government  could  have 
shared  the  same  spirit,  and  allowed  the 
chime  to  arrive  duty  free;  but  before 
possession  was  given,  the  Vestry  was  re- 
quired to  pay  a  duty  of  twenty-two  hun- 
dred dollars  ($2200)  to  the  government. 
The  cost  of  recasting,  together  wdth  the 
duty,  was  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
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Church,  but  some  of  the  citizens  came  to 
its  rescue,  and  the  sum  was  raised  with- 
out diflSculty.  The  communion  service 
of  St.  ^Michael  was  also  sent  to  Columbia 
during  the  war  for  safety,  and  at  the 
evacuation  of  that  city  by  our  army  it 
could  not  be  found.  It  had  been  stolen 
in  consequence  of  its  value,  or  taken  as  a 
trophy  of  war.  The  old  tankard  was 
found  in  a  pawn-broker's  shop  in  Xew 
York,  and  purchased  and  returned  to  the 
Church  by  a  kind-hearted  gentleman  of 
that  city.   Another  piece  of  the  com- 


munion service  was  found  in  a  shop  in  a 
town  in  Ohio.  A  kind  Episcopalian  seeing 
the  inscription,  bought  it  and  returned  it 
to  the  Church.  The  balance  of  the  ser- 
vice has  never  been  recovered.  This  ser- 
vice was  highly  prized,  from  the  fact  it 
was  presented  to  the  Church  in  1762  by 
Gov.  Boone.  A  monogram  was  taken 
from  the  pulpit;  a  clergyman  in  New 
Jersey  accidentally  became  informed  of 
itsjwhereabouts  and  returned  it  to  the 
Church.  Altogether,  this  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  a  very  remarkable  Church  history. 
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BY  O.  C.  MOORE. 


The  early  history  of  Nashua  (formerly 
Dunstable,)  could  only  be  narrated  in 
full  in  a  volume  by  itself.  The  town 
of  Dunstable  was  chartered  by  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  Octo- 
ber 16th,  1673,  O.  S.,  corresponding  to 
October  27th,  N.  S.  The  township  took 
its  name  from  Dunstable  in  England,  in 
honor  of  Hon.  Edward  Tyug  and  his 
w^ife,  Mary  Tyng,  who  emigrated  from 
that  parish  and  settled  in  Boston,  but 
died  in  Dunstable,  where  their  children 
owned  large  estates.  The  name  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  derived  from 
''Dun,"  or  "Dunum,"  signifying  a  hilly 
place,  and  ''Staple,"  a  place  of  trade. 
Dunstable  included  within  its  bounda- 
ries, as  originally  chartered,  the  present 
town  of  Tyngsborough,  the  east  part  of 
Dunstable,  the  north  part  of  Pepperell, 
and  the  northeast  corner  ot  Townsend, 
all  in  Massachusetts.  In  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  it  embraced  the  town 
of  Litchfield,  most  of  Hudson,  the  south 
west  part  of  Londonderry,  the  west  part 
of  Pelham,  two  thirds  of  Brookline  and 
Milford,  and  all  the  towns  of  Amherst, 
Hollis,  Merrimack  and  Nashua.  This 
ancient  township  contained  about  two 
hundred  square  miles,  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  acres. 

In  1741,  the  long  disputed  boundary 
line  between  Massachusetts  and  New 


Hampshire  was  settled,  and  the  settle- 
ment severed  the  ancient  township  of 
Dunstable,  leaving  in  Massachusetts  that 
part  of  it  now  in  Tyngsborough  and  Dun- 
stable. From  the  territory  left  in  New 
Hampshire,  which  retained  the  name  of 
Dunstable,  was  successively  erected  the 
towns  of  Merrimack,  Hollis,  Monson, 
Hudson,  Litchfield,  Amherst  and  Milford. 
That  portion  of  the  township  now  em- 
braced within  the  limits  of  Nashua  con- 
tinued to  bear  the  old  name  until  1837, 
when  it  was  changed  to  Nashua,  the 
name  of  the  beautiful  river  that  divides 
the  city  from  east  to  west,  and  which 
signifies  in  the  Indian  tongue  the  "beau- 
tiful river  with  the  pebb]y  bottom." 

The  city  of  Nashua  has  an  area  of  18,- 
898  acres,  and  presents  a  fine  diversity  in 
its  topography.  The  north  part  of  the 
city,  where  are  many  of  the  finest  resi- 
dences and  most  attractive  sites,  rises 
gradually  from  the  Merrimack  on  the 
east  and  from  the  Nashua  on  the  south, 
and  commands  a  prospect  of  the  whole 
surrounding  country.  Few  locations 
any  where  aflord  more  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive building  sites.  From  the  south 
side  of  the  Nashua  and  the  west  side  of 
the  Merrimack  stretches  a  broad  plain, 
upon  which  extend  miles  of  broad  and 
regular  streets,  lined  on  both  sides  with 
the  best  of  sidewalks  and  the  noblest  of 
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shade  trees.  The  chief  growth  of  the 
city  is  westward,  where  there  are  still 
many  fine  building  lots.  In  the  suburbs 
of  the  city  are  some  excellent  farms,  easy 
of  cultivation,  and  producing  annually 
abundant  crops. 

No  city  in  New  England  is  so  magnifi- 
cently watered.  On  the  east,  flows  the 
Merrimack,  the  peerless  stream  of  song 
and  industry.  From  the  west  comes  the 
Nashua,  furnishing  the  admirable  water 
power  which  drives  the  cotton  mills  and 
receives  into  its  waters  the  sewerage  of 
the  city.  On  the  south,  the  beautiful 
Salmon  brook  joins  the  Merrimack,  after 
supplying  still  another  water  power  and 
a  splendid  sheet  of  water  before  it  flows 
into  the  Merrimack.  On  the  north,  is 
Pennichuck  Brook,  a  limpid  stream,  from 
which  is  derived  the  supply  of  the  city 
water  works.  All  these  streams  of  pure 
running  water  not  only  insure  the  clean- 
liness but  the  health  of  the  city  as  well. 
In  earlier  days,  the  untutored  sons  of  the 
forest  made  their  headquarters  here  in 
great  numbers,  attracted  by  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  location  and  the  finny 
treasures  which  were  always  to  be  found 
in  the  streams.  The  name  of  the  city 
itself  was  borne  by  the  "Nashaw^ays,"  a 
tribe  of  Indians  that  formerly  lived  on 
its  banks.  Nature  might  have  done 
more  to  provide  a  beautiful  site  for  a 
city,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  she  ever 
did. 

In  1800,  the  population  of  Dunstable 
was  862.  The  village  which  is  now  a 
city,  was  then  known  as  Indian  Head, 
but  in  1803,  it  was  called  Nashua  Village, 
and  in  that  year,  the  pioneer  canal  boat 
was  lauched  with  much  ceremony  on  the 
4th  of  July.  There  were  two  other  vil- 
lages in  town,  one  at  the  Harbor,  so 
called,  and  another,  and  the  largest,  half 
a  mile  farther  south.  Nashua  Village 
had  a  one  story  dwelling  house  on  the 
site  of  the  Indian  Head  House,  which 
was  then  used  as  a  tavern,  a  store  and 
two  dwelling  houses.  The  only  high- 
ways were  the  Amherst  and  Concord 
roads,  which  united  and  formed  one  road, 
from  Nashua  River  to  the  Harbor,  and  a 
road  down  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Nashua  to  the  boating  house  and  ferries. 
At  the  Harbor,  the  dwelling  house  of 


Gen.  Noah  Love  well,  lately  occupied  by 
Col.  George  Bowers,  with  two  other 
small  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Salmon 
Brook,  were  the  only  buildings.  Haifa 
mile  south,  was  the  third  and  largest  vil- 
lage, consisting  of  a  tavern,  store,  shops, 
dwellings  and  meeting  house.  Between 
Salmon  Brook  and  Nashua  River  there 
was  a  "broad,  unfenced,  desolate,  white- 
pine  forest,"  unbroken  by  a  single  habi- 
tation. Such  was  Nashua  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century. 

A  post  office  was  established  at  the 
Harbor  in  1803,  and  Gen.  Noah  Lovewell 
was  appointed  postmaster.  In  1804,  the 
Middlesex  canal  w^as  opened  and  gave  a 
decided  impetus  to  the  growth  of  Nashua 
Village,  as  it  opened  direct  commucation 
with  Boston.  Hitherto,  the  principal 
markets  of  this  region  had  been  Haver- 
hill and  Newburyport.  A  new  meeting 
house  was  erected  in  1812,  and  in  1817  a 
dam  was  constructed  on  the  Nashua,  a 
few  rods  above  Main  street.  At  one 
end,  a  grist  mill  w^as  erected,  and  at  the 
other  end,  a  saw  mill.  A  few  years  af- 
terw' ards,  the  present  dam  of  the  Jackson 
Company  was  constructed,  and  a  new 
saw  mill  erected.  Nashua  Village  had 
now  about  fifteen  houses,  and  the  whole 
town,  a  population  of  1,142.  Within  the 
town,  by  the  census  of  1820,  there  were 
nine  school  houses,  one  meeting  house, 
six  taverns,  five  stores,  three  grist  mills, 
one  clothing  mill,  one  carding  machine, 
five  bark  mills,  and  three  tanneries.  Be- 
tween 1820  and  1830,  the  establishment 
of  cotton  manufacturing  by  the  Nashua 
and  Jackson  Companies  gave  a  marked 
impulse  to  the  growth  of  Nashua  Village. 
In  1830,  the  village  had  a  population  of 
1,500,  and  the  entire  town  2,417.  The 
growth  in  population  was  now  very  rapid. 
In  1836  the  population  had  increased  to 
5,065,  of  which  four  thousand  were  in 
Nashua  Village.  "January  1st,  1837," 
says  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  excellent  history 
from  which  many  of  the  facts  of  the  early 
history  of  Nashua  are  taken,  "the  town- 
ship laid  aside  its  ancient  name  of  Dun- 
stable, which  it  had  worn  from  its  infan- 
cy, through  good  and  ill  fortune  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years,  under  which  it  had 
witnessed  two  revolutions  and  formed  a 
portion  of  a  Colony,  a  Province  and  a 
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sovereign  State— under  which  it  had 
passed  through  many  wars,  and  grown 
up  from  obscurity  and  poverty;  and 
adopted,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
its  neighbor  't'other  Dunstable,'  its  pres- 
ent name,  that  of  the  river  from  which 
its  prosperity  is  chiefly  derived — Nashua. ' ' 
In  1840  Nashua  had  attained  a  popula- 
tion of  5,960,  and  the  valuation  of  the 
real  and  personal  estate  was  $2,467,822. 
In  1842  it  voted  at  the  annual  meeting  to 
erect  a  town  house.  As  usual  at  the  in- 
ception of  such  an  enterprise,  there  was 
no  agreement  on  a  site.  The  contest 
waxed  warm  and  even  furious.  Finally 
it  led  to  a  division,  the  people  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Nashua  securing  an  act 
of  incorporation  from  the  Legislature  in 


June  following  as  the  town  of  Nashville. 
This  division  lasted  till  1853,  when  the 
two  towns  that  should  never  have  been 
divided  were  reunited  and  incorporated 
as  the  city  of  Nashua. 

The  city  now  had  a  population  of  8942, 
and  a  total  valuation  of  $4,266,658.00. 
The  city  was  divided  into  eight  wards, 
and  at  the  first  election  Hon.  Josephus 
Baldwin,  one  of  the  pioneer  manufactur- 
ers of  Nashua,  was  elected  Mayor.  In 
1860  the  population  had  increased  to  10,- 
665,  and  the  valuation  to  $4,577,878.  In 
1870,  the  population  was  11,000,  with  a 
valuation  of  $5,146,734.  The  present 
population  is  12,000;  (April,  1877)  the 
valuation  is  $8,280,968,  and  the  rate  of 
taxation  $1.50  on  a  hundred. 
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It  was  a  prediction  of  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Dunstable  that  the  valley  of 
the  Merrimack  would  be  a  great  manu- 
facturing region.  Then  Lowell  and 
Lawrence,  Manchester  and  Nashua  were 
not.  The  men  who  pioneered  manufac- 
turing in  this  valley,  first  examined  the 
water  power  on  the  Souhegan  river  at 
Merrimack,  but  it  was  not  thought  ade- 
quate to  their  purpose.  On  their  return 
they  passed  the  Nashua,  but  were  entire- 
ly unaware  of  the  power  which  has  since 
been  so  extensively  improved.  While 
they  were  beginning  operations  at  Low- 
ell, by  means  of  the  Pawtucket  canal, 
several  citizens  of  Nashua  village  had 
awakened  to  the  capacity  of  Mine  Falls, 
on  the  Nashua,  three  miles  from  the 
Merrimack,  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
A  saw  mill  had  been  erected  at  Mine  Falls 
as  early  as  1700,and  it  was  proposed  at  first 
to  erect  mills  there.  The  fall  is  thirty-six 
feet,  which  is  unsurpassed  in  New  Eng- 
land. Upon  further  investigation  and  an 
actual  survey,  it  was  deemed  practicable 
to  erect  the  mills  on  the  present  site  and 
bring  the  water  from  Mine  Falls  by 
means  of  a  canal.  An  association  was 
formed,  and  in  June,  1823,  a  charter  was- 
obtained  for  the  Nashua  Manufacturing 
Company,  with  a  capital  limited  to 
$1,000,000.  The  capital  stock  was  at 
first  fixed  at  §300,000,  at  $100  a  share. 
Among  the  subscribers  was  Daniel  Web- 
ster, who  put  his  name  down  for  sixty 
shares,  but  tradition  says  he  never  paid 
for  them.  The  capital  stock  was  finally 
paid  in,  however,  mainly  by  Daniel  Ab- 
bott, J.  E.  &  A.  Greeley,  Augustus  Pea- 
body,  B.  F.  French,  Foster  &  Kendrick  and 
Moses  Tyler,  all  Nashua  men.  This 
great  enterprise  was  undertaken,  it  will 
thus  be  seen,  at  a  time  when  cotton  man- 
ufacturing in  the  United  States  was  in  its 
infancy.  If  not  the  originators  they  were 
certainly  among  the  pioneeers  of  this  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States,  and  their  en- 
terprise and  forsight  deserve  the  fullest 
recognition.  In  1824  the  dam  at  Mine 
Falls  was  built,  and  the  excavation  of  the 
canal  begun  and  completed  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  canal  is  about  three  miles 
in  length.  60  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  deep, 
and  afibrds  a  head  and  fall  of  33  feet. 

Mill  No.  1  was  erected  and  went  into 


full  operation  in  1825.  In  1827  mill  No. 
2  was  erected,  in  1836,  mill  No.  3,  and  in 
1844,  mill  No.  4.  All  these  mills  have 
been  greatly  improved  and  modernized 
and  their  capacity  nearly  doubled.  Or- 
iginally they  had  32,074  spindles,  and 
manufactured  11,500,000  yards  of  cloth 
per  annum.  They  now  have  a  capacity 
of  76,000  spindles,  and  turn  out  17,500,- 
000  yards  of  fine  sheeting,  shirting,  print 
cloth  and  cotton  flannels  per  annum. 
Capital,  $1,000,000.  Employ  1000  hands. 
R.  A.  Maxfield  is  agent  and  Jas.  S.  Amory 
treasurer. 

In  1824,  a  canal,  with  the  necessary 
dams  and  locks,  was  constructed  to  con- 
nect  the  Nashua  and  Merrimack  rivers, 
and  thereby  open  boat  transportation  to 
Nashua  village.  The  entire  cost  of  this 
undertaking  was  $30,000. 

The  lower  water  privilege,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Jackson  Company,  was  sold 
by  the  Nashua  Company  to  Charles  C. 
Haven  and  others,  who  were  incorporated 
by  the  name  of  the  "Indian  Head  Com- 
pany," for  the  purpose  of  erecting  woolen 
factories.  The  necessary  buildings  were 
at  once  erected,  and  the  mills  went  into 
operation  in  1826.  The  enterprise  did 
not  prove  a  success,  the  company  be- 
came embarrassed,  and  the  property  was 
sold  to  a  new  company,  which  was  in- 
corporated as  the  Jackson  Comj)auy  in 
1830.  The  old  machinery  was  taken  out, 
and  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  cloth  put  in.  There  are  two  mills, 
which  had  an  original  capacity  of  11,588 
spindles,  but  which  has  since  been  in- 
creased to  22,000  spindles,  equal  to  an 
annual  production  of  9,000,000  yards  of 
sheeting  and  shirting  per  annum.  Capi- 
tal $600,000.  Employ  550  hands.  Wil- 
liam D.  Cad  well  is  agent  and  Frederick 
Amory  treasurer. 

Salmon  Brook,  at  the  Harbor,  was  im- 
proved by  the  erection  of  a  cotton  mill 
in  1845.  This  was  followed  by  the  erec- 
tion of  another  mill,  having  altogether 
a  capacity  of  5,000  spindles,  and  turning 
out  900,000  yards  per  annum.  These  are 
now  known  as  the  Yale  Mills,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $500,000.  Employ  80  hands. 
Beuj.  Saunders  is  agent  and  treasurer. 

We  have  now  glanced  at  the  establish- 
ment and  growth  of  the  cotton  interest 
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of  Nashua.  We  come  now  to  consider 
the  development  of  other  industries  hard- 
ly less  extensive. 

The  manufacture  of  shuttles  and  bob- 
bins was  begun  in  1845,  by  J.  &  E.  Bald- 
win. At  the  present  time  the  business 
is  carried  on  by  Eaton  &  Ayer,  on  Water 
Street,  who  employ  200  hands,  and  do  an 
annual  business  of  about  $175,000.  The 
maufacture  of  Mortise  Locks  and  Door 
Knobs  was  begun  about  this  time  by  L. 
W.  Noyes  and  David  Baldwin.  Employ 
160  hands.  Sales  amount  to  $150,000  per 
annum.  C.  B.  Hill  treasurer ;  Wm.  H. 
Cook,  superintendent.  In  the  same  year 
the  iron  foundry  of  S.  &  C.  Williams  was 
established,  and  also  the  machine  shop 
of  John  H.  Gage,  now  Warner  &  Whit- 
ney. The  former  employ  70  men ;  an- 
nual sales,  $100,000;  Charles  Williams, 
proprietor.  The  latter  employ  60  men; 
annual  sales,  $100,000. 

In  1847,  the  Nashua  Iron  Company  was 
incorporated,  ^ith  a  capital  ef  $30,000. 
It  gave  employment  to  50  hands,  and 
had  a  monthly  pay  roll  of  $2,000.  The 
growth  of  these  works  has  been  rapid 
and  remarkable.  From  three  small  ham- 
mers and  one  shop,  the  company  now 
has  ten  hammers  and  seven  large  shops, 
and  the  capital  has  been  increased  to 
$500,000,  with  a  monthly  pay-roll  for  300 
hands,  when  in  full  operation,  of  $15,- 
000.  The  works  of  the  company,  includ- 
ing the  yards,  cover  about  12  acres. 

In  1852  the  Underbill  Edge  Tool  Com- 
pany was  established  with  a  capital  of 
$80,000.  Employ  60  hands.  The  busi- 
ness reaches  $100,000  annually.  C.  B. 
Hill  is  treasurer  and  agent. 

J.  D.  Otterson  &  Co.,  iron  founders, 
began  business  in  1858.  The  business 
was  established  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Otterson, 
on  Water  street,  in  the  shop  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Lock  Co.  At  that  time  he 
employed  14  hands  and  did  a  business  of 
$15,000  a  year.  He  remained  on  Water 
street  until  July,  1866,  when  he  removed 
to  his  new  works,  located  on  the  Worces- 
ter &  Nashua  Railroad,  near  Quincy 
street.  In  January,  1871,  Mr.  J.  P.  S. 
Otterson,  Mr.  J.  K.  Hosford,  and  Mr. 
Geo.  W.  Otterson  were  admitted  to  the 
partnership  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  D. 
Otterson  &  Co.   They  now  employ  50 


hands,  and  do  a  business  of  $0,000  a  year. 

The  Francestown  Soapstone  Works 
were  located  here  in  1867,  and  are  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  They  make  all  pat- 
terns of  Stoves,  Table  and  Wash  Bowl 
Tops^,  Register  Frames,  etc.,  all  from  the 
celebrated  Francestown  Soap  Stone.  Em- 
ploy 25  hands.  Sales,  $100,000  annually. 
Williams  &  Co.,  proprietors. 

In  1870  the  brick  factory  of  Gregg  & 
Hoyt  was  erected  for  the  manufacture  of 
doors,  sash  and  blinds.  The  manufac- 
ture of  furniture  by  Fletcher,  Webster  & 
Co.  has  risen  from  a  small  beginning  in 
1862,  to  its  present  extent,  occupying 
three  large  buildings  at  the  south  end, 
employing  80  hands,  and  doing  a  business 
of  $100,000  annually.  The  Novelty 
Works,  near  by.  Fletcher  &  Atwood,  pro- 
prietors, manufacture  fancy  bird  cages 
and  toy  furniture.  This  branch  of  indus- 
try was  begun  in  Nashua  four  years  ago. 
The  large  factory  on  Main  street,  at  the 
south  end,  is  occupied  by  Grain  &  Moody, 
manufacturers  of  shoes,  who  located  here 
in  1874,  coming  fiom  Manchester. 

The  Nashua  Card  and  Glazed  Paper 
Company  manufacture  glazed,  plated, 
enameled  and  embossed  papers,  and  tick- 
et, Bristol  and  printing  card  board,  and 
have  extensive  works  on  the  Nashua, 
near  Main  street.  This  business  was 
started  in  Nashua  twenty-five  years  ago, 
by  Messrs.  Charles  T.  Gill,  O.  D.  Mur- 
ray, Charles  P.  Gage  and  John  H.  Gage. 
In  a  year  thereafter  Virgil  C.  Oilman  pur- 
chased the  interest  of  John  H.  Gage.  It 
grew  into  two  concerns,  which  were  con- 
solidated in  1869.  It  gives  employment 
to  150  hands,  with  a  paid  up  capital  of 
$100,000.  Oriando  D.  Murray  is  Presi- 
ent.  and  Horace  W.  Oilman  is  treasurer. 

Georofe  W.  Davis  &  Co.,  J.  J.  Craw- 
ford, A.  H.  Saunders,  and  Flather  Broth- 
ers are  machinists,  a  branch  of  industry 
that  has  long  been  carried  on  in  Nashua 
with  success.  There  are  many  minor  in- 
terests in  the  city,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Rufus  Fitzgerald,  belt  manu- 
facturer; S.  S.  Davis,  paper  box  maker; 
A.  H.  Dunlap  &  Son,  seedsmen;  L.  E. 
Burbank,  suspender  manufticturer ;  Chas. 
Holman,  wholesale  confectioner  and  man- 
ufacturer; John  Osborn,  manufacturer 
and  retail  confectioner;  American  Sheep 
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Shearer  Company,  (Messrs.  Earl,  Blunt 
Priest  and  Smith,  proprietors,;  ;  Nashua 
Bed  and  Batting  Company,  (Towne  & 
Cross,  proprietors,) ;  Nashua  Cement 
Drain  Pipe  Works,  S.  D.  Chandler,  agent. 

The  schools  and  schoolhouses  of  Nash- 
ua are  justly  its  honor  and  pride.  The 
high  school  building  is  the  finest  edifice 
of  the  kind  in  the  State.  In  it  are  located 
the  high  school,  with  a  corps  of  four 
teachers,  and  one  of  the  grammar  schools, 
also  with  four  teachers.  This  edifice  was 
completed  in  1874,  and  cost  $100,000.  In 
the  solidity  of  its  construction,  beauty  of 
architecture  and  completeness  of  appoint- 
ments it  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
There  are  three  courses  of  instruction  af- 
forded by  the  high  school,  namely :  busi- 


ness, English  and  classical.  The  "Mount 
Pleasant"  grammar  school  is  a  noble 
building  on  the  finest  location  in  the  city. 
It  was  erected  in  1870,  and  cost  $50,000. 
It  has  a  fine  hall  in  the  third  story ;  gram- 
mar school  in  the  second,  and  middle  and 
primary  schools  in  the  first.  The  Main 
street  school  house  is  a  substantial  brick 
edifice,  and  in  all  respects  one  of  the 
most  valuable  structures  in  the  city.  It 
is  used  for  primary  and  middle  grades. 
Altogether  the  city  has  17  school  houses, 
47  teachers,  and  1600  pupils.  These 
schools  are  graded,  and  furnish  39  weeks 
of  schooling  throughout  the  year.  Vo- 
cal music  and  drawing  are  among  the 
branches  taught  in  all  the  schools. 
Nashua  has  one  of  the  best  public  li- 
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braries  in  the  State.  It  was  established 
in  1868,  and  now  embraces  6,000  volumes. 
It  is  located  in  the  County  Records  build- 
ing, and  Miss  Maria  Laton  is  Librarian. 
The  library  is  open  to  the  free  use  of  ev- 
ery citizen  of  the  city. 

The  supply  of  gas  for  the  city  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Nashua  Gas  Light  Compa- 
ny, which  has  a  capital  of  $90,000.  The 
works  are  located  near  the  Concord  sta- 
tion, and  at  the  present  time  have  four 
miles  of  main  pipe  laid  in  the  city.  The 
quality  of  gas  is  excellent  and  the  rates 
low.  The  works  were  established  in  1853 . 

The  Pennichuck  water  works,  by  which 
the  city  is  copiously  supplied  with  soft 
pure  water,  were  incorporated  in  1853, 
and  have  since  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion. The  supply  is  derived  from  Penni- 
chuck Brook,  two  miles  distant  from  the 
city,  whence  the  water  is  forced  up  by 
pumps  into  a  large  reservoir  on  the  hill 
in  the  north  part  of  the  city.  The  rates 
are  moderate.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
company  is  $135,000. 


The  admirable  railroad  map, given  else- 
where, shows  at  a  glance  that  Nashua  is 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  system  of 
railroads.  In  fact  its  railroad  facilities 
are  unsurpassed  by  any  inland  city  in 
New  England.  Six  lines  radiate  from 
Nashua,  and  five  of  them  are  entitled  to 
be  called  trunk  lines.  Their  connections 
are  direct  with  Worcester,  New  York  and 
the  West,  on  one  side ;  with  Rochester, 
Portland,  Bangor  and  the  East,  on  the 
other  side;  with  Manchester,  Concord, 
the  White  Mountains,  Vermont  and  Can- 
ada, on  the  North ;  with  Lowell,  Boston, 
and  Providence,  on  the  South.  The  res- 
pective lines  are  the  Nashua,  Lowell  & 
Boston,  40  miles ;  the  Nashua,  Wilton  & 
Greenfield,  26  miles ;  (to  be  extended  to 
Keene,;  the  Nashua  and  Worcester,  46 
miles :  the  Nashua  &  Rochester,  48  miles ; 
the  Nashua  &  Concord,  36  miles;  the 
Nashua,  Acton  &  Boston,  41  miles.  For- 
ty-eight passenger  and  freight  trains  en- 
ter and  depart  from  Nashua  daily. 


He  always  wins  who  sides  with  God, 

To  him  no  chance  is  lost ; 
God's  will  is  sweetest  to  him  when 

It  triumphs  at  his  cost. 

Ill  that  He  blesses  is  our  good. 

And  unblest  good  is  ill. 
And  all  is  right  that  seems  most  wrong. 

If  it  be  His  sweet  will. 


Like  as  a  plank  of  driftwood 
Tossed  on  the  watery  main. 

Another  plank  encounters. 
Meets,  touches,  parts  again — 

So,  tossed  and  drifting  ever, 
On  life's  unresting  sea. 

Men  meet,  and  greet,  and  sever, 
Parting  eternally. 
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—The  valuation  of  Dover  for  1877  is 
^7,256,026.80. 

—Manchester  paid  $38,950  last  year  in 
salaries  to  teachers. 

— The  Coos  Mutual  Fire  Insurace  Co. 
is  about  to  wind  up  its  affairs. 

— Mrs.  M.  S.  Brown  has  been  appointed 
postmistress  at  Canterbury. 

— A  halibut  weighing  223  lbs.  was  re- 
cently caught  off  Hampton  Beach. 

— A  new  ten  thousand  dollar  school- 
house  is  to  be  built  at  Ashland. 

— A  new  bank — the  Second  National" 
— has  been  orgainized  at  Manchester. 

— Judge  Spofford,  recently  elected  U. 
S.  Senator  from  Louisiana,  is  a  Gilman- 
ton  boy. 

— A  portrait  of  Gov.  Cheney  has  been 
added  to  the  collection  in  the  Council 
Chamber  at  Concord. 

— Rev.  Robert  Collyer  of  Chicago, 
preached  in  the  Unitarian  Church  at 
Keene,  Sunday,  June  3. 

— Claremont  boasts  of  an  eight-year 
old  boy,  named  Levi  A  Judkins,  who  is  a 
proficient  telegraph  operator. 

— Mrs.  Lois  Fletcher  of  Newport,  will 
be  98  years  old  in  August.  She  retains 
her  faculties  in  the  fullest  degree. 

— Prof.  J.  Warren  Thyng,  the  well 
known  artist  of  Salem,  Mass.,  is  erecting 
a  summer  residence  at  Plymouth. 

— Secretary  Evarts  was  in  Concord  to 
attend  the  anniversary  exercises  at  St. 
Paul's  School,  where  he  has  a  son. 

— The  aggregate  circulation  of  the 
weekly  papers  of  this  State  is  about  90,- 
000,  or  more  than  one  to  each  voter. 

— C.  Coffin  Harris,  Chief  Justice  of 
Hawaii,  is  a  native  of  Portsmouth,  and 
has  recently  been  visiting  in  that  cit}"". 

— The  history  of  Dartmouth  College, 
an  octavo  volume  of  about  500  pages,  by 
B.  P.  Smith,  is  nearly  ready  for  publica- 
tion. 

— Woodsville  is  a  thriving  village.  A 
new  brick  block.  50x100  feet,  is  to  be 
erected  there  this  season,  besides  other 
buildings. 

— The  graduating  class  at  Dartmouth 
College  this  year,  numbers  fifty-four 
members.  Their  average  age  is  22.7 
years. 


— The  100th  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  na- 
tional ensign,  is  to  be  celebrated  at  Ports- 
mouth on  the  14th  inst. 

— Prof.  Quimby  of  Dartmouth  has 
been  appointed  one  of  the  board  of  visi- 
tors to  attend  the  annual  examination  at 
the  Naval  Academy. 

— The  ladies  of  Claremont  are  engaged 
in  raising  money  for  the  purchase  of 
headstones  for  the  unmarked  graves  of 
soldiers  in  that  town. 

— In  an  old  building,  recently  taken 
down  in  Tamworth,  which  was  built  70 
years  ago,  the  first  nails  made  in  New 
Hampshire  were  manufactured. 

— Woodbury  Langdon  of  New  York, 
a  great  grandson  of  Gov.  Langdon.  has 
bought  the  Burroughs  estate  in  Ports- 
mouth, which  he  will  fit  up  as  a  summer 
residence. 

— Col.  Nathan  Huntoon  of  Unity  is  the 
oldest  Free  Mason  in  the  country,  having 
been  a  member  of  the  Fraternity  over  74 
years.  He  was  95  years  of  age  last 
March  and  is  now  in  good  health. 

— Alvin  H.  Johnson,  the  Bristol  wife 
murderer,  is  the  fifth  murderer  of  his 
class  in  the  State  within  six  years  who 
has  been  let  off  with  a  State  Prison  sen- 
tence, instead  of  being  hung  in  accord- 
ance with  his  deseits. 

— The  Cocheco Mfg  Co.  at  Dover  recent- 
ly fitted  up  a  reading-room  for  the  use  of 
their  employees,  and  now  the  Great 
Falls  Mfg  Co.  propose  to  "go  them  one 
better,"  and  fit  up  two  rooms,  one  for  the 
males  and  the  other  for  females. 

— It  is  expected  that  this  session  of  the 
Legislature  will  witness  a  spirited  con- 
test over  the  question  of  granting  an 
amendment  to  the  charter  oif  the  Port- 
land and  Ogdensburgh  Railroad,  so  as  to 
allow  connection  with  the  Vermont  Divi- 
sion at  Dalton. 

— Amos  S.  Alexander,  Esq.,  formerly 
a  lawyer  of  Concord,  who  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a  vigorous  political  orator  in 
the  campaign  of  1856,  died  in  Chicago  on 
the  9th  of  May.  He  was  a  member,  of 
the  law  firm  of  Merriam  &  Alexander, 
and  had  resided  in  Chicago  for  several 
years.  Mr.  Alexander  was  a  native  of 
the  town  of  Bow,  practiced  law  at  Fish- 
erville  and  subsequently  edited  the  Ports- 
mouth Gazette. 
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THE  LEGISLATURE. 


BY  ASA  MCFARLAND. 


The  assembly  known  long  ago  as  "The 
Great  and  General  Court,"  being  in  ses- 
sion when  this  article  was  commenced, 
the  mind  of  the  writer  was  naturally  led 
to  the  above  topic  upon  which  to  employ 
his  pen;  and  as  Concord  and  the  Legis- 
lature have  moved  together  in  harmony 
nearly  seventy  years,  something  of  their 
history  may  be  acceptable. 

THE  LEGISLATURE  A  MIGRATORY  BODY. 

Prior  to  Concord  becoming  the  perma- 
nent seat  of  government,  sessions  of  the 
Legislature  had  been  held  in  several  of 
the  chief  towns.  This  history  of  the 
Legislature  commences  with  1776— that 
being  the  year  of  national  independence 
— from  which  time  until  1808,  the  Legis- 
lature was  a  migratory  body.  The  ses- 
sions, however,  from  1776  to  1782  were 
held  either  in  Exeter  or  Portsmouth,  and 
nearly  all  in  the  former  town.  In  those 
seven  years  the  Legislature  was  in  ses- 
sion thirty  times ;  in  all  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  dnys ;  or  one  hundred 
and  eleven  days  each  of  those  seven 
years.   The  five  sessions  of  1781  were  in 


Exeter,  and.  from  1782  to  1787,  there 
were  twenty  sessions,  and  the  places 
where  the  Legislature  met  were  Exeter, 
Portsmouth  and  Concord.  There  were 
twenty-seven  sessions  between  1776  and 
1782,  six  of  which  were  in  the  year  1777; 
the  six  occupying  one  hundred  and  twelve 
days.  In  1780.  the  body  now  under  consid- 
eration was  in  session  during  some  por- 
tion of  March,  April,  June,  October  and 
December.  In  1781,  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  days  were  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  State,  and  in  the  following  year 
sixty  days  were  thus  spent. 

The  first  session  held  in  Concord  was 
in  1782.  It  began  on  the  13th  of  March 
and  terminated  on  the  27th.  A  second, 
of  sixteen  days,  was  held  here  in  June; 
another,  of  five  days,  in  September;  a 
fourth,  of  twelve  days,  in  Exeter,  and  a 
fifth,  of  ten  days,  in  Portsmouth.  These 
five  sessions  occupied,  however,  only 
sixty  days.  The  only  other  towns  than 
Portsmouth,  Exeter  and  Concord,  in 
which  the  General  Court  has  convened 
were  as  follows:  Charlestown,  one  of 
the  three  sessions  of  1787 ;  Amherst,  one 
of  the  three  in  1794;  Hanover,  sixteen 
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days,  in  1795.  and  at  Hopkinton  in  1798, 
1801, 1806  and  1807. 

NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS. 

The  Senate  has  always,  from  1792,  con- 
sisted of  twelve,  and  the  House,  from 
early  times,  has  been  an  assembly  in 
which  the  people  were  fully  represented. 
But  it  is  not  possible  to  determine,  from 
the  printed  Journals  of  the  early  years 
in  this  century,  of  precisely  how  many 
^e  popular  branch  consisted,  and  utterly 
so  to  designate  the  towns  members 
whose  names  appear  in  the  yeas  and 
nays  represented,  for  the  towns  were  not 
given,  as  is  now  the  invariable  practice. 
The  Journal  of  the  House  for  the  June 
session  of  1802  commences  as  follows: 


"Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bers met  agreeably^to  the  Constitution," 
etc.  In  1803,  the  yeas  and  nays  on  a 
certain  question  were  declared  to  be  70 
to  68.  In  1808,  87  to  75.  In  another 
case,  the  same  session,  95  to  64.  The 
House  Journal  of  1809  contains  the  names 
of  members  and  the  towns  they  repre- 
sented, and  the  six  counties  into  which 
the  State  was  then  divided  were  repre- 
sented as  follows :  Rockingham,  43  mem- 
bers; Strafford,  29;  Hillsborough,  37; 
Cheshire,  33 ;  Grafton,  26,  and  Coos  4. 
In  all,  172. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  TOWNS. 

In  1812,  Portsmouth  had  three  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Dover,  Gilraanton  and 
Concord,  two  each ;  all  other  towns,  one 
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each,  except  in  cases  requiring  the  for- 
mation of  classes, which  were  as  follows  : 
South  Hampton  and  East  Kingston; 
Hampton  Falls  and  Seabrook ;  Litchfield 
and  Londonderry  ;  Hawke  and  Sandown ; 
Allenstown  and  Bow;  Middleton  and 
Brookfield;  Effingham  and  OssipeeGore; 
New  Hampton  and  Centre  Harbor ;  An- 
trim and  Windsor ;  Greenfield  and  Society 
Land ;  Wendell  and  Goshen ;  New  Lon- 
don and  Wilmot;  Dorchester,  Orange 
and  Dame's  Gore;  Thornton,  Peeling 
and  Ellsworth;  New  Holderness  and 
Campton;  Hebron  and  Groton;  Alexan- 
dria and  Danbury ;  Lincoln  and  Franco- 
nia;  Lancaster,  Jefferson  and  Breton 
Woods,  [now  Carroll]  ;  Adams,  Bartlett 
and  Chatham;  Cockburne,  [now  Colum- 
bia], Colebrook,  Shelburne,  Stewarts- 
town  and  Errol;  Northumberland, Strat- 
ford and  Percy,  [now  Stark]  ;  Dalton  and 
Whitefleld. 

CONCORD    BECAME  THE  CAPITAL. 

The  writer  cannot  ascertain  by  legisla- 
lative  journals  that  any  discussion  took 
place  during  the  session  of  1807,  regard- 
ing the  selection  of  a  permanent  place  of 
meeting.  But  in  the  House  Journal, 
June  19,  of  that  year,  is  the  following 
record:  "The  vote  of  yesterday,  that  the 
next  session  of  the  General  Court  be 
holden  at  Hopkinton  came  down  from 
the  Honorable  Senate  for  the  following 
amendment :  Hhat  the  word  Hopkinton  he 
erased^  and  Concord  inserted^''  which 
amendment  was  concurred  in ;"  and, 
"Foied,  That  Messrs.  Ham,  Sweetser, 
Odell,  Quarles,  Fisk.  Miller,  Edgerton, 
Buffum,  Webster,  and  Bedell,  with  such 
as  the  Senate  may  join,  be  a  committee 
to  wait  on  His  Excellency  the  Governor, 
and  inform  him  that  the  business  of  the 
present  session  is  finished,  and  that  the 
Legislature  are  ready  to  be  adjourned  to 
the  last  Wednesday  of  May  next,to  meet  in 
Concord." 

That  the  people  of  Concord,  a  long 
time  before  the  above  procedure,  enter- 
tained the  expectation  that  the  Legisla- 
ture would,  at  some  time,  cease  being  a 
migratoiy  body,  is  probable ;  for  on  the 
30th  of  August,  1790,  they  Voted,  To 
raise  one  hundred  pounds  for  building  a 
house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Gen- 


eral Court."  In  consequence  of  that 
vote,  a  building  was  constructed  on 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  City  Hall, 
and  used  by  the  State  and  the  town  up 
to  the  year  1819,  when  the  Legislature 
commenced  to  occupy  the  edifice  in 
which  its  sessions  have  ever  since  been 
held. 

A  RURAL  NEW  ENGLAND  VILLAGE. 

In  1808,  the  population  of  Concord  was 
about  two  thousand,  and  nearly  all  those 
inhabitants  who  dwelt  within  a  mile  of 
the  site  upon  which  the  State  House  was 
afterwards  erected,  lived  upon  the  high- 
way since  known  as  Main  Street.  The 
occupation  of  at  least  half  of  them  was 
tilling  the  soil ;  that  of  people  in  other 
sections  of  the  town  almost  exclusively 
so.  We  were  a  rural  population,  just  be- 
ginning to  put  on  the  appearance  of  a 
New  England  village.  There  was  only 
one  edifice  in  the  town  set  apart  for  the 
public  worship  of  God;  the  ''meeting- 
house" of  the  olden  time,  with  a  porch 
on  two  of  its  sides,  and  a  towering  spire, 
surmounted  by  the  effigy  of  that  bird 
whose  crowing  reminded  Peter  of  his  de- 
linquency in  denying  his  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter. But,  even  then,  the  town  contained 
a  goodly  number  ot  families  of  cultivated 
taste,  who  were  well  educated,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  that  day,  and  in 
easy  pecuniary  condition.  There  were 
then  several  taverns  along  Main  Street, 
each,  however,  of  limited  capacitj--,  and  a 
memberof  the  Legislature  resorted  for  en- 
tertainment to  private  houses.  "Taking 
Court  boarders"  was  then  the  practice  in 
a  large  number  of  families ;  not  so  much, 
in  some  conspicuous  instances,  for  pecu- 
niary gain,  as  to  enjoy  the  society  of  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  in  the  Legislature. 
In  these  hospitable  abodes  was  often 
found  the  best  society  of  that  day.  Gov- 
ernor Laugdon  was  a  boarder  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Deacon  John  Kimball ;  Governors 
Gilman  and  Smith  made  the  mansion  of 
Hon.  William  A.  Kent— the  same  where 
General  Lafayette  tarried,  while  here  two 
days  in  1825— their  home  when  in  Con- 
cord ;  and  these  chief  magistrates  were 
associated  in  their  boarding  places  with 
other  gentlemen  in  high  social  and  polit- 
ical position.   Hon.  John  Bradley,  him- 
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self  once  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Thompson.  Speaker  of 
the  House  in  the  years  1S13  and  1S14.  and 
Senator  in  Congress  from  1S14  to  1S17. 
entertained  members  of  the  "Great  and 
General  Court;'*  and  at  a  later  period. 
Hon.  J&aac  Hill.  John  George.  William 
and  Joseph  Low,  entertained  Governors 
and  prospective  Congressmen.  Jeremiah 
Mason.  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  Webster,  and 
other  lights  of  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  made  domestic  dwel- 
lings their  a^^ding  place  when  in  Con- 
cord. Such  was  the  custom  of  the  times ; 
and  there  yet  remain  i>eople  amongst  us 
who  relate  with  much  satisfaetion  the 
agreeable  occurrences  in  their  parent's 
houses,  when  politicians,  wits,  clergy- 
men, lawyers  and  others,  of  a  now  long 
gone  period,  were  inmates  of  those  habi- 
tations. The  drift  into  the  public  houses 
of  Concord  is  of  comparatively  modem 
date;  utterly  unknown  during  the  pe- 
riod here  under  consideration.  In  early 
days,  members  of  the  Legislature  came 
to  town  in  their  own  vehicles  or  upon  the 
backs  of  their  own  horses :  put  those  an- 
imals out  to  pasture,  and  the  owners,  in 
many  insDince^,  did  not  return  to  the 
towns  they  represented  until  the  close  of 
the  session. 

THE  ELZCTIOy  SEKIIOX. 

From  1754  tolS31 — both  years  included 
— sessions  of  the  Legislature  were  pre- 
ceded by  public  religious  services  in 
some  meeting-house,  where  the  session 
was  held :  a  discourse  being  delivered  by 
a  clergyman  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
Those  were  occasicms  of  the  utmost 
**pomp  and  circumstance,"  and  such  of 
them  as  took  place  in  Concord  are  in  dis- 
tinct remembrance  by  people  who  still 
live.  The  Governor  and  Council,  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
many  clergymen,  walking  by  themselves, 
two  and  two.  gentlemen  in  the  various 
positions  of  life,  preceded  by  martial  mu- 
sic and  a  military  corps,  all  on  foot,  with 
a  miscellaneous  crowd  on  the  sides  of  the 
street  as  spectators,  proceeded  to  the 
ancient  and  then  only  meeting-house  in 
Concord.  The  number  of  people  in  that 
ancient,  spacious  and  well  remembered 
house  during  those  religious  services  was 


very  great:  and  when  all  had  become 
composed  for  the  exercises  of  the  day. 
the  spectacle  was  of  very  impressive 
character. 

PREACHERS  OF  THE  ELECTION  SERMOX. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  preach- 
ers of  the  *  "Election  Sermon:''  Eev. 
Messrs.  McClintock  of  Greenland.  (17^). 
Belknap  of  Dover.  Haven  of  Portsmouth, 
Langdon  of  Portsmouth.  Xoble  of  New 
Castle,  Ogden  of  Portsmouth.  Evans  of 
Concord,  Morrison  of  Londonderry, 
Wood  of  Weare.  Rowland  of  Exeter, 
Peabody  of  Atkinson.  Gay  of  Dover.  Pay- 
son  of  Eindge.  Bumap  of  Merrrimackx, 
Woodman  of  Sanbornton.  Hall  of  Keene, 
Porter  of  Conway.  Paige  of  Hancock, 
Miltimore  of  Srratham.  Bradstreet  of 
Chester.  McFarland  of  Concord,  Row- 
land of  Exeter,  Shurtleff  of  Hanover, 
Beede  of  Wilton,  Bradford  of  Frances- 
town,  Holt  of  Eppiug.  Sutherland  of 
Bath.  Dickinson  of  Walpole,  Merrill  of 
Nottingham  West,  [now  Hudson].  Allen 
of  Hanover,  Howe  of  Claremont.  Brad- 
ford of  Xew  Boston.  French  of  Xorth- 
Hampton,  Tyler  of  Hanover.  Cooke  of 
Acworth,  EUis  of  Exeter,  Williams  of 
Concord,  Bouton  of  Concord,  Moore  of 
Milford,  Crosby  of  Charlestown,  and 
Lord  of  Hanover.  [1831.] 

DiscoirrEsrA>-CE  ot  religious  see- 
vices. 

In  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  June, 
1831.  Benjamin  M.  Farley.  Esq.,  ofHolUs 
moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  select  some  p^- 
son  to  preach  the  Election  Sermon. 
Charles  F.  Gove.  Esq.,  of  Goffstovrn, 
moved  that  the  resolve  of  Mr.  Farley,  be 
indefinitely  postponed:  which  motion 
prevailed.  107  to  SI :  and  so  the  ancient 
custom  was  abolished,  after  its  observ- 
ance for  forty  eight  years.  Thenceforth, 
the  assembling  of  the  Legislature  has 
been  of  less  remarkable  character  than 
under  the  old  order  of  affairs.  Only  in 
exceptional  cases  has  there  been  a  mili- 
tary parade,  and  in  some  instances.  Gov- 
ernors elect  have  passed,  with  no  other 
escort  than  the  committee  of  the  two 
houses,  from  their  boarding  place  to  the 
Eepresentatives'  hall,  and  been  quietly 
inaugurated. 
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The  Speakership  of  the  House  of  Rei>- 
t-esentatives.  under  the  State,  as  under 
the  Federal  Government,  is  a  position  of 
much  responsibility,  of  delicate  and  ar- 
duous duties,  and  no  inconsiderable  pow- 
€4"  and  influence.  Especially  when,  we 
consider  the  fact  that  the  Xew  Hamp- 
shire House  of  Representatives  is  the 
larojest  legislative  body  in  the  country, 
and  that  it  is  made  up.  each  year,  of 
a  large  proportion  of  members  entirely 
without  experience  in  legislative  busi- 
ness, yet  fully  conscious,  and  even  jeal- 
ous of  their  rights  as  representative*  of 
the  sovereign  people,  it  is  apparent  that 
in  order  to  the  satisfactory  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  this  office  the  Speaker  must 
be  a  man  of  keen  discernment  and  rare 
tact,  as  well  as  sound  judgment  and  de- 
cision of  character.  Yet.  of  the  numer- 
ous individuals  who  have  occupied  this 
position  in  the  past. there  have  been  few. 
if  any.  who  have  failed  to  give  general 
satisfaction,  both  on  the  score  of  ability 
and  in  impartiality,  (except,  perhaps,  in 
times  of  intense  partisan  excitement) 
while  many  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  a  high  degree  for  the  able,  ju- 
dicious and  popular  manner  in  which 
they  have  performed  their  duties. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  1792.  forty-nine  persons  have  held  the 
office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  this  State.  These,  with  the 
years  for  which  they  served,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 1793,  Nathaniel  Peabody;  1794. 
John  Prentice:  1795  and  1796.  Russell 
Freeman:  1797.  William  Plummer ;  1798 
to  1804,  inclusive.  John  Prentice ;  1S05 
and  1806.  Samuel  Bell:  1807  and  ISOS 
Charles  Cutts:  1809.  George  B.  Upham: 
1810.  Charles  Cutts :  1811  and  1812.  Clem- 
ent Storer :  1813  and  1814.  Thomas  W. 
Thompson:  1815.  George  B.  Upham: 
1816.  David  L.  Morrill:  1817,  Henry  B. 
Chase ;  1818  to  1820.  inclusive.  Matthew 
Harvey;  1821.  Ichabod  Bartlett;  1822, 


Charles  Woodman :  1823. Andrew  Pierce; 

1824.  Andrew  Pierce  and  Edmund  Parker ; 

1825.  Levi  Woodbury.  Henry  Hubbard  ; 
1826  and  1827.  Henry  Hubbard;  1828, 
James  Wilson,  Jr.;  1S29,  James  B. 
Thornton:  1830.  Samuel  C.  Webster; 
1831  and  1832.  Franklin  Pierce;  1S33  to 
to  1836.  inclusive,  Charles  G.  Atherton : 
1837  and  1838.  Ira  A,  Eastman;  1839  and 
1840.  Moses  Xorris.  Jr. :  1841.  John  S. 
Wells:  1842  and  1843.  Samuel  Swazey: 
1844  and  1845.  Harry  Hibbard;  1846, 
John  P.  Hale:  1847.  Moses  Xorris.  Jr.; 
1848  and  1849.  Samuel  H.  Aver:  1850  and 
1851.  Nathaniel  B.  Baker;  1852,  George 
W.  Kittredge :  1853.  J.  Everett  Sargent : 
1854.  Francis  R.  Chase  :  1855.  John  J. 
Prentiss:  1856  and  1857.  Edward H.  Rol- 
lins: 1858  and  lS59.Xapoleon  B,  Bryant^ 
1860.  Charles  H.  Bell:  ISOl  and  186'2.Ed- 
ward  A.  Rollins :  1863  and  1864.  WilUam 
E.  Chandler:  1865  and  1866.  Austin  F. 
Pike;  1867  and  1868.  Simon  G.  Griffin: 
1869  and  1870.  Samuel  M.Wheeler:  1871, 
William  H.  Gove:  1872.  Asa  Fowler: 
1873,  James  W.  Emery:  1874,  Albert  R. 
Hatch:  1875  and  1876.  Charles  P.  San- 
born :  1877.  Augustus  A.  Woolson. 

Those  at  all  familiar  with  the  political 
history  of  the  State  and  nation  will  rec- 
ognize in  this  list  of  names .  not  a  few 
that  have  become  illustrious.  It  may. in 
fact,  well  be  doubted  if  the  roll  of  Speak- 
ers in  any  other  State  furnishes  an  equal 
number  of  names  of  distinguished  repu- 
tation. Of  the  forty  nine  men  enumer- 
ated, twenty  two — nearly  one  half — oc- 
cupied seats  in  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  thirteen  having  been  members 
of  the  Senate.  Seven  were  Governors  of 
the  State,  eleven  Presidents  of  the  State 
Senate  and  five  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  One  was  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net and  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  one  a  Minister  to 
Spain,  and  one  President  of  the  United 
States.   Many  of  them  have  occupied  the 
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highest  rank  in  the  legal  profession  in  our 
State.and  several  secured  a  national  repu- 
tation as  orators,  jurists  and  statesmen. 
The  names  of  Bartlett,"VVoodbury,Pierce, 
Hale  and  Atherton,  indeed  form  a  bril- 
liant consellation. while  those  of  Plumer, 
Bell,  Harvey,  Hubbard,  Norris,  Wells 
and  Hibbard,  not  to  mention  many 
scarcely  less  distinguished,  will  be  re- 
membered and  honored  for  generations 
to  come. 

Of  all  the  men  who  have  held  the 
Speaker's  office,  but  seventeen  are  now 
living.  01  these,  the  eldest,  as  well  in 
years  as  i\i  time  of  service,  is  Gen.  James 
Wilson  of  Keeue,  who  presided  in  the 
house  fort}'-  nine  years  ago,  being  at  that 
time  thirty  one  years  of  age.  Gen.  Wil- 
son, although  subsequently  for  a  time  a 
resident  of  Iowa  and  afterward  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  now  living  at  Keene,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  mental  powers  and  as 
high  a  degree  of  bodily  vigor  as  is  usual  for 
men  of  fourscore.  He  has  held  a  seat  in 
the  Legislature  more  years  than  any 
other  man  now  living,  sixteen  in  all,  his 
first  year  being  in  1825  and  his  last  1870. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Thirti- 
eth Congress,  succeeding  Hon.  Edmund 
Burke  of  Newport,  and  re-elected  to  the 
Thirty-First, from  which  he  subsequently 
resigned  to  go  to  California. 

Second  in  order  among  the  Speakers 
now  living  is  the  Hon.  Ira  A.  Eastman, 
now  resident  in  Manchester,  formerly  ot 
Gilmanton,  w^ho  held  the  office  forty 
years  ago,  being  then  about  thirty  years 
of  age.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of 
Congress  in  1839,  serving  four  years  in 
that  body,  and  was  subsequently  for  ten 
years,  from  1849  to  1859,  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State.  Judge  Eastman  is  still  in  excel- 
lent health,  active  and  vigorous  as  most 
men  of  fifty,  and  manifests  a  lively  inter- 
est in  public  affairs. 

Dr.  George  W.  Kittredge  of  Newmar- 
ket, the  third  in  order  of  our  living  ex- 
Speakers,  occupied  the  chair  just  twenty- 
fi.ve  years  ago  this  summer.  He  was 
then  in  middle  life,  but  is  now  in  feeble 
bodily  health,  though  his  mind  is  yet 
clear  and  active.  Dr.  Kittredge  repre- 
sented the  First  District  in  the  Thirty- 
Third  Congress,  being  the  last  member 


of  the  medical  profession  to  occupy  a 
seat  in  the  national  legislature  trom  this 
State,  although  many  of  our  ablest  rep- 
resentatives in  former  years,  including 
Bartlett  and  Thornton  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  had  been  members  of  that  pro- 
fession. 

The  immediate  predecessor  of  Dr.  Kit- 
tredge in  the  Speakership,  Nathaniel  B. 
Baker,  who  subsequently  became  Gover- 
nor, died  last  year  in  Iowa,  where  he  had 
resided  for  about  twenty  years,  and  had 
been  largely  in  public  life,  rendering  im- 
portant services  to  the  State  as  Adju- 
tant General  during  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion. His  immediate  successor,  J. 
Everett  Sargent,  who  was  subsequently 
President  of  the  Senate,  an  Associate 
and  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  still  remains  upon  the  stage 
of  active  life,  and  is  a  prominent  member 
of  the  present  Legislature.  Mr.  Sar- 
gent's successor,  Francis  R.  Chase,  died 
last  year. 

Of  the  fourteen  incumbents  of  the 
Speakership  since  1856  all  are  living, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Wm.  H. 
Gove,  all  in  active  life,  and  all  still  resi- 
dents of  New  Hampshire,  except  Napo- 
leon P.  Bryant,  who  is  now  practicing 
his  profession  of  the  law  in  the  city  of 
Boston. 

Augustus  A.  Woolson,  the  present 
Speaker  ot  the  House  of  Representatives, 
is  a  native  of  the  town  of  Lisbon,  which 
he  now  represents,  born  June  15,  1835, 
being  now,  therefore,  just  forty-two  years 
of  age.  The  Woolsons  are  not  a  numer- 
ous family  in  this  country.  The  name, 
in  fact,  is  a  very  rare  one,  having,  we  be- 
lieve, but  a  single  representative  in  the 
Boston  Directory,  James  A.  Woolson,  an 
active  partner  in  the  well-known  firm  of 
William  Claflin  &  Co.  All  the  Woolsons 
in  America  are  the  direct  descendants  of 
three  brothers  who  came  from  Wales, 
and  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  the 
town  of  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  from  whence 
their  descendants  have  scattered  over  the 
country.  Among  the  more  prominent 
members  of  the  family  in  New  England 
are  Amasa  Woolson,  of  the  enterprising 
and  wealthy  firm  of  Parks  &  Woolson, 
of  Springfield,  Yt.,  manufacturers  of 
woolen  machinery,   and  Prof.  Moses 
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Woolson  of  Concord,  a  successful  educa- 
tor ©f  many  years  experience,  and  hus- 
band of  the  celebrated  authoress  and  pub- 
lic lecturer,  Mrs.  Abby  Goold  Woolson. 

Elijah  Woolson  was  among  the  early 
settlers  of  Lisbon.  His  son  Amos,  father 
of  the  Speaker,  has  resided  most  of  his 
life  in  that  town,  following  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  tailor.  Another  son,  E.  S. 
Woolson,  engaged  in  the  same  business 
^t  Littleton,  where  he  became  a  promi- 
nent citizen  and  died  a  few  years  since. 
Still  another,  Theron  Woolson,  went 
West  and  settled  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
where  he  became  distinguished  in  public 
life,  was  Mayor  of  the  city  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Senate.  His  son,  John 
S.  Woolson,  who  was  engaged  in  the  Na- 
val service  during  the  late  war,  and  was 
upon  the  Housatonic  when  blown  up  in 
Charleston  Harbor,  is  now  a  leading 
lawyer  of  Iowa,  and  has  been  oflfered, 
iMit  declined,  an  Section  to  Cons^ress, 


Speaker  Woolson's  educational  advan- 
tages were  not  extensive,  his  father's 
circumstances  not  being  suflSciently  easy 
to  admit  of  his  bestowing  a  liberal  educa- 
tion upon  his  children,  and  even  requir- 
ing their  assistance  in  his  work  to  some 
extent.  He  attended  the  district  school 
until  fourteen  years  of  age,  ^fter  which 
he  worked  in  his  father's  shop  for  some 
time,  but  secured  the  advantage  of  a  few 
terms'  attendance  at  the  Academies  at 
Newbury,  Vt.,  and  at  Meriden  in  this 
State.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
went  to  Minnesota,  where  he  remained 
about  two  years,  engaged  in  teaching 
school,  as  clerk  in  a  store,  and  such  oth- 
er employment  as  he  was  able  to  secure. 
In  two  years,  however,  he  had  enough 
of  Western  life  to  satisfy  him  that  the 
old  Granite  State  was  preferable  as  a  resi- 
dence, and  he  returned  to  his  native  towni, 
where  he  has  ever  since  resided^ 
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Mr.  Woolson  has  been  engaged  for 
many  years  in  a  general  office  business 
at  Lisbon,  as  a  notarj'-  public,  convey- 
•ancer,  pension  and  claim  agent,  etc.,  act- 
ing generally  as  a  trial  justice,  when  the 
services  of  such  an  officer  are  needed  in 
town,  and  frequently  as  a  referee  under 
order  of  the  Court.  He  was  appointed 
an  Assistant  Assessor  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue in  1862,  and  held  the  position  for 
eight  years.  He  also  acted  as  a  Deputy 
U.  S.  Marshal  in  taking  the  census  of 
1870,  his  district  comprising  the  towns 
of  Lisbon,  Littleton  and  Lyman. 

In  1872,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  bus- 
iness as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wells  & 
Woolson.  general  country  traders,,  now 
commanding  an  extensive  patronage. 
They  are  also  proprietors  of  two  starch 
mills,  and  do  a  large  business  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  that  article  during  each  sea- 
son. 

In  town  and  general  public  affairs  Mr. 
Woolson  has  always  taken  a  lively  inter- 
est. He  was  for  some  time  town  clerk, 
and  has  been  moderator  of  the  annual 
town  meetings  in  Lisbon  for  eleven 
years.  A  decided  and  active  Republican, 
earnest  in  his  support  of  his  party  and 
prompt  in  the  use  of  all  legitimate  means 
to  insure  its  success,  he  has  not,  how- 
ever, engaged  in  the  unscrupulous  and 
dishonest  measures  which  frequently  dis- 
grace the  politics  of  these  latter  days. 
For  several  years  past,  the  recognized 


leader  of  his  party  in  his  town,  he  has 
naturally  come  to  be  active  in  conven- 
tions and  general  party  management. 
He  has  served  for  some  time  as  a  member 
of  the  Republican  State  Committee,  and 
was  in  the  last  campaign  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  that  body, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Grafton  County 
Committee.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  House  in  1875,  and  re-elected  last 
year  and  again  this  year.  He  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Claims  in 
1875  and  '76,  and  proved  himself  an  effi- 
cient and  industrious  legislator.  Several 
times  called  to  the  Chair,  he  developed  a 
tact  and  readiness  as  a  presiding  officer 
seldom  shown,  even  by  members  of  long 
experience,  to  which  fact,  in  the  main, 
he  owes  his  election  to  the  Speakership 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  session,  in 
which  office  he  has  given  the  highest  sat- 
isfaction for  efficiency,  courtesy  and  im- 
partiality. 

Mr.  Woolson  is  a  bachelor.  In  relig- 
ious sentiment  he  belongs  to  the  liberal 
school.  In  social,  as  in  public  life  and 
business  circles,  he  commands  the  friend- 
ly regard  of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact.  In  the  prime  of  early  manhood, 
with  an  active  temperament,  clear  per- 
ceptions, a  good  practical  judgment, 
laudable  ambition,  and  enviable  distinc- 
tion already  attained,  he  may  well  look 
forward  to  an  honorable  and  successful 
future. 
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Society,  like  every  organization,passes 
through  various  phases  of  development. 
In  the  first,  or  savage  period,  it  is  wedded 
to  physical  force.  The  man  is  right  who 
has  the  strongest  arm.  Brawn  and  mus- 
cle are  the  only  '^weight  of  evidence," 
the  only  judge  or  jury.  Horatius  proves 
himself  superior  in  physical  strength  to 
the  Alban  champions  and  is  esteemed  a 
hero  forever  after. 

Thus  it  was  in  the  beginning.  The 
moral  force  had  little  or  no  recognition. 
Hence  it  came  that  woman  in  those 
ages  was  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  or  a 


slave.  She  was  not  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  self-culture  and  self-development; 
she  was  made  to  serve  man  and  to  per- 
petuate the  race ;  for  this  and  this  only. 
Such  is  the  verdict  of  the  barbarian, — a 
verdict  which  every  stride  of  the  moral 
force  leaves  farther  behind. 

Those  who  fear  that  any  innovation  in 
woman's  present  position  will  destroy 
the  peace  of  home,  should  have  lived  in 
those  old  days  when  there  was  the  most 
perfect  unity  between  the  sexes.  Then 
every  man  had  this  one  theory  of  wom- 
an's sphere,  and  every  woman  accepted 
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this  sphere  without  question  or  demur- 
rer. But  civilization  has  passed  that 
plane  where  strength  of  limb  is  looked 
upon  as  the  only  mark  of  honor.  The 
giant  is  a  myth ;  the  pugilist  has  fallen 
into  contempt.  The  hero  of  the  past  be- 
headed the  enemy,  tortured  the  infidel, 
exterminated  the  weak.  The  hero  of  the 
present  time  does  not  oppress  the  lowly, 
but  uplifts  him  :  does  not  burn  the  here- 
tic but  converts  him ;  does  not  slay  his 
adversary,  but  dies  for  him. 

The  grand  promise  of  the  present  age 
is  its  determination  to  recognize  princi- 
ple. The  rights  of  the  individual  are 
being  every  day  more  accurately  defined, 
more  extensively  granted. 

Every  soul  shall  be  its  own  guardian; 
shall  decide  its  own  wants,  relation  and 
mission,  with  only  such  restrictions  as 
shall  insure  no  infringement  on  the  rights 
of  others.  Such  is  unmistakably  the  ver- 
dict of  our  times. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  Golden  Hour  for 
woman.  Man  has  spoken  for  her  in  the 
past;  she  may  now  be  permitted  to 
speak  for  herself.  Man  has  spoken  for 
her.  "What  he  said  as  a  barbarian,  we 
have  seen.  In  the  ages  succeeding,  one 
might  expect  to  find  grander  words. 
Let  us  come  up  nearer  the  present,  to 
Teutonic  literature,  which  is  recent,  and 
what  does  he  say  here  ?  Search  the  rec- 
ord and  you  will  find  him  appealing  to 
nothing  higher  than  her  love  of  his  ap- 
probation. 

I  speak  not  in  bitterness  or  anger. 
It  were  as  wise  to  rail  that  the  plant  was 
once  beneath  the  soil.  Sunlight  has 
caused  it  to  leave  and  flower,  and  simple 
growth  likewise  has  carried  the  race 
through  the  unconsciousness  of  its  em- 
bryonic state.  Truly,  no  woman  has 
reason  to  murmur  that  the  savage  and 
the  half-civilized  held  her  sex  as  of  little 
worth. 

'•Ah  I  but  here  is  the  humiliation,-" 
some  one  may  argue,  "that  she  has  been 
dumb  through  all  the  ages.  She  has  neither 
made  history  nor  written  it.  She  can 
boast  of  nothing  but  her  obedience  to 
man;  she  therefore  has  proved  herself 
worthy  of  no  better  place  than  the  one 
he  has  assigned  her." 

I  warn  you  not  to  impeach  God's  meth- 


ods. You  remember  that  the  organism 
destined  for  the  highest  uses  is  slowest 
in  developing.  Woman  has  remained 
longest  in  the  obscurity  of  childhood. 
This  promises  well  for  her  future.  It 
surely  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  as  a  child 
she  held  the  state  of  tutelage  to  be  nor- 
mal and  proper. 

Let  her  therefore  no  longer  bewail  her 
infancy.  It  was  a  necessary  phase  in  her 
development;  an  experience  required  to 
secure  to  her  ultimately  the  greatest  per- 
fection. But  time  has  increased  her 
stature.  The  days  of  her  childhood  have 
gone  by.  She  is  of  age.  She  no  long- 
er needs  man's  protection,  only  as  he 
needs  hers.  The  relation  is  mutual  now. 
Equality,  not  subordination,  is  the  word 
she  delights  to  utter.  But  the  influences 
of  the  past  are  around  her.  What  has 
long  been  common  usage  cannot  be  put 
away  entirely  and  at  once.  Habit  causes 
her  to  doubt  her  insight.  Man,  too, 
would  bind  her  to  old  customs.  But  the 
die  is  cast ;  there  is  no  turning  back. 
Old  dogmas  are  denied ;  any  theory  of 
her  status  which  may  be  presented  is 
stormed  with  the  batteries  of  criticism. 
The  old  is  losing  ground  and  passing 
away,  while  there  is  augury  on  every  lip 
as  to  what  will  take  its  place.  , 

At  the  present  time  there  are  as  many 
difl"ereut  theories  as  to  woman's  relations 
and  needs  as  there  are  difterent  heads. 
It  is  always  thus  when  society  is  in  a 
transition  state.  The  unity  characteriz- 
ing the  old  order  of  things  is  succeeded 
by  that  diversity  which  attends  every  re- 
form. 

The  strife  is  actual  and  earnest.  There 
is  crimination  and  recrimination ;  there 
is  charge  and  countercharge.  The  stag- 
nant conservatism  of  the  past  and  the 
progressive  aspiration  of  the  present  are 
fairly  met.  Let  us  count  the  chances. 
Let  us  consider  on  which  side  stand  the 
probable  victors. 

The  conservative  affirms  that  woman 
must  keep  silence  in  the  church,  but  al- 
ready she  is  ordained  of  man  to  preach 
the  gospel.  He  says  she  must  not  heal 
the  sick,  but  in  all  our  great  cities  we 
find  her  in  successful  medical  practice. 
He  thinks  she  would  debase  her  woman- 
hood should  she  attempt  to  expound  the 
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law ;  but  already  she  is  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  tells  her  that  eloquence  belongs 
only  to  his  sex,  but  she  has  arrayed  a 
multitude  of  facts  against  this  assump- 
tion. He  believes  she  can  find  proper 
occupation  only  in  the  kitchen  and  the 
nursery;  but  to-day  we  see  her  winning 
an  honest  competence  in  many  of  the 
arts  and  trades.  He  contends  she  must 
not  hold  oflSce.  but  even  now  she  is  en- 
gaged in  government  service.  He  argues 
that  suffrage  would  unsex  her,  but  she 
has  been  known  to  cast  a  ballot  without 
loss  to  her  womanhood.  He  grants  that 
she  has  a  heart,  but  deplores  her  want  of 
logic,  while  she  interprets  for  him  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  a  docu- 
ment lately  perplexing. 

He  is  of  little  faith.  Though  he  sees 
he  will  not  believe.  He  will  say  to  you  : 
**I  know  there  are  women  outside  the  or- 
dinary sphere  of  their  sex,  but  these  are 
exceptional.  The  mission  of  the  whole 
can  in  no  particular  be  decided  by  these 
isolated  cases.  Every  age  has  had  its 
pre-eminent  women,  whom  some  great 
event  or  some  unusual  circumstance  has 
called  to  act  a  part  in  the  drama  of  pub- 
lic life.  Their  course,  therefore,  was  le- 
gitimate and  proper,  though  they  can  by 
no  means  be  held  up  as  the  representative 
of  their  sex." 

Such  are  the  words  of  our  conservative 
friend,  but  the  world  moves  on.  The 
''exceptions"  of  which  he  speaks  are  fast 
becoming  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of 
the  seashore. 

The  times  are  full  of  hope.  They 
prophecy  grand  things  for  the  coming 
woman.  Indeed,  they  prove  she  is  al- 
ready among  us  and  in  the  unmistakable 
language  of  action  is  affirming  her  sphere 
to  be  world-wide.  She  has  opened  the 
doors  of  culture.  She  has  taken  the 
keys  of  the  workshops.  She  has  donned 
the  badges  of  labor.  "Within  the  memory 
of  my  readers  what  changes  has  she 
wrought  for  her  sex.  Within  the  last 
decade  even  more  women  have  sought 
occupation  outside  the  kitchen  and  the 
nursery  than  within  any  preceding  cen- 
tury. One  hundred  have  already  begun 
the  study  of  the  law ;  one  hundred  more 
are  on  the  platform;"  ten  times  that 
number  have  learned  to  feel  the  pulse ; 


some  are  in  the  pulpit ;  some  in  the  gov- 
ernment service;  while  those  in  the 
trades  and  in  other  employment  unusual 
to  their  sex,  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. A  new  census  will  be  required  to 
give  their  number. 

These  may  be  "isolated  cases,"  but 
assuredly  there  are  enough  of  them  to  set 
all  womanhood  aflame  with  ambition  I 

Parents  cannot  give  their  daughters 
generous  culture  and  expect  them  to  have 
no  aspiration  but  to  do  housework  and 
dream  of  a  future  husband.  Husbands 
can  no  longer  expect  educated  and  tal- 
ented wives  to  sit  down  by  the  nursery 
fire  -^ith  every  purpose  of  their  girlhood 
absorbed  in  bibs  and  shirt  buttons. 
TTomen  have  done  great  things  whether 
married  or  single.  What  has  been  can 
be  again. 

''But  the  children  will  be  neglected," 
cries  the  irrepressible  fossil.  Facts  are 
against  him.  Approved  usage  contra- 
dicts his  words.  It  will  soon  render 
them  obsolete.  A  mother  has  been 
known  to  earn  bread  for  the  household 
and  thereby  save  the  children  from  neg- 
lect. Xay,  sometimes  she  has  brought 
to  her  very  hearthstone  the  work  which 
our  opponent  has  claimed  should  be  done 
only  by  his  sex,  and  with  the  compensa- 
tion for  this  "'unwomanly"  employment 
secured  to  her  family  comfort  and  cul- 
ture. She  has  won  laurels,  too,  and 
their  shadow  has  been  a  benediction  fall- 
ing on  the  baby's  forehead. 

Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  woman  is 
in  no  danger  of  being  unsexed  so  long  as 
she  is  true  to  herself.  When  she  acted 
the  part  of  sea  captain,  she  has  not  been 
held  the  less  feminine;  when  she  has 
rescued  men  from  the  ocean,  the  world 
has  applauded  with  eyes  moist  with 
sympathy.  Whatever  she  has  done  in 
the  spirit  of  self-trust,  she  has  done  weU. 
"WTienever  she  has  acted  from  self  impulse, 
she  has  acted  the  genuine  woman.  Wheth- 
er this  be  a  woman  after  the  approved  mas- 
culine pattern  we  cannot  say,  nor  does 
it  matter. 

She  was  made  first  for  God ;  therefore 
should  she  obey  Him  as  He  speaks  to 
her  through  her  wants  and  her  aspira- 
tions. 
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BY  HELEN  : 

A  little  white  cottage  enclosed  by  a 
neat  picket  fence,  and  half  concealed  from 
view  behind  tall  maples,  the  walk  leading 
to  it  from  the  narrow  gateway,  bordered 
on  either  side  with  lovely  flowers,  and 
standing  near  the  front-door,  on  the  left 
as  you  approach  the  house,  a  large  white 
rose  bush  now  in  full  bloom,  is  the  scene 
to  which  I  wish  to  present  you,  kind 
reader.  The  door  stands  wide  open  to 
admit  the  cool,  summer  breeze,  and  near 
the  door  are  seated  two  ladies,  one  appa- 
rently somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  forty 
years  of  age,  the  other  not  yet  twenty. 

The  elder  lady  is  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
gray,  made  very  plainly,  with  snow 
white  linen  collar,  fastened  with  a  small 
gold  pin.  The  nut  brown  hair,  with 
here  and  there  a  thread  of  silver,  is 
combed  smoothly  back  from  the  high 
forehead,  and  coiled  at  the  back  of  the 
head.  The  blue  eyes  look  mournfully 
away  toward  the  distant  hills,  which 
arise  on  all  sides  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach. 

Those  dear  old  New  Hampshire  hills  I 
There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  dear  to  my 
heart,  as  those  same  old  hills,  amid 
which  I  have  watched  the  sun  rise  in  the 
east,  and  go  out  of  sight  behind  lofty 
mountains  in  the  west,  so  many,  many 
times.  The  beautiful  forest  of  maples 
interspersed  with  hemlock,  spruce  or 
poplar,  or  the  tall,  majestic  pines,  which 
send  forth  their  melancholy,  dirge-like 
music,  are  to  be  seen  on  either  hand, 
while  afar  off  in  the  distant  pastures  can 
be  heard  the  occasional  lowing  of  cattle 
or  bleating  of  lambs. 

Everything  is  very  quiet  just  now — so 
quiet  that  the  younger  lady  growing 
weary  of  the  monotony,  rests  her  golden 
head  against  the  back  of  the  arm  chair 
in  which  she  is  seated,  and  closing  her 
blue  eyes,  settles  herself  for  a  quiet  nap. 

She  is  very  lovely,  perhaps  not  what 
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one  would  style  beautiful,  but  sweet  and 
modest,  reminding  one  of  some  wayside 
flower. 

Her  hair  I  have  already  said,  was  of 
the  color  of  gold,  and  it  was  drawn  back 
from  the  child-like  face  as  plainly  as  pos- 
sible, which  was  not  very  plainly,  it 
must  be  confessed,  for  it  would  curl  and 
wave  about  the  forehead,  in  spite  of 
comb  or  brush,  and  it  was  confined  at 
the  back  of  the  head  by  a  blue  ribbon, 
where  it  fell,  a  golden  shower  of  ring- 
lets, down  over  her  shoulders.  Her  dress 
is  of  pure  white,  with  a  knot  of  blue  here 
and  there,  and  she  looks  very  lovely  as 
she  sits  there,  all  unconscious  of  the 
pretty  picture  she  is  making. 

Alice  Mertou  is  the  name  of  the  little 
lady,  and  the  sad-faced  woman  by  her 
side  is  her  aunt  Lizzie  Merton,  a  maiden 
lady  and  owner  of  the  pretty  cottage. 
Two  years  previous,  Alice's  mother  had 
died  and  her  father  soon  afterward  took 
his  only  child,  Alice,  or  as  she  was  usu- 
ally called,  Allie,  to  his  sister  Lizzie's 
snug  little  home,  and  leaving  her,  had 
set  out  on  a  journey  to  Europe  where  he 
still  remained. 

Although  Allie  had  always  lived  in  a 
large  city,  she  was  very  happy  here,  and 
had  no  desire  to  leave  the  quiet  country 
home  where  we  now  find  her. 

Through  the  trees  you  can  see  the 
spires  of  two  churches,  and  also  the 
academy,  which  Allie  had  attended  the 
greater  portion  of  the  time  since  her  ar- 
rival in  L  .   It  is  vacation  now,  and 

she  is  prepared  to  enjoy  it  in  earnest, 
for  the  young  people  of  the  village  have 
planned  picnics,  parties  and  rides  innu- 
merable. 

After  a  time,  with  a  yawn,  she  rises 
from  her  seat,  and  says  to  her  aunt : 

"Aunt  Lizzie,  what  are  you  dreaming 
about?  I  believe  I  have  been  sound 
asleep  for  I  don't  know  how  long,  and 
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wake  up  to  find  you  in  the  same  position 
you  have  been  in  for  the  last  hour,  at 
least.  Do  please  wake  up  and  tell  me  a 
story." 

With  a  smile  the  lady  turns  to  her 
niece  and  replies — 

'♦^Tiat  shall  it  be.  Alliel  I  don't 
think  I  know  any  stories." 

••Let  it  be  a  story  of  your  younger 
days,  auntie.  Ah,  I  have  It,  tell  me  why 
you  never  married." 

Into  the  blue  eyes  of  the  lady  there  came 
a  sudden  rush  of  tears ;  but  Allie  intent 
upon  getting  a  hassock  and  placing  it  by 
her  aunt's  side,  does  not  notice  them  un- 
til she  has  seated  herself  and  rested  her 
head  on  the  lady's  lap.  when  a  single 
tear  falling  upon  her  face  causes  her  to 
exclaim  in  astonishment — 

••Why,  Aunt  Lizzie,  what  is  it?  1  did 
not  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings.  I  am  so 
sorry,"'  she  said,  caressing  the  little 
hand  which  she  held  in  her  own. 

'•Xay,  Allie,  you  have  not  wounded 
my  feelings,  but  I  am  ieeling  sad  to-day 
and  your  words  only  brought  back  to  my 
mind  more  forcibly  the  cause  of  my  sad- 
ness. I  have  been  thinking  for  several 
weeks  of  telling  you  the  little  story  of 
my  life,  for  I  fear  you  need  a  little  lec- 
ture on  flirtation,  and  the  simple  reason 
why  I  never  married  will  answer  for  a 
lecture.  I  think.' - 

Aine's  face  flushed  slightly  as  she  re- 
plied—" 

••I  don't  see  the  harm  in  flirting  just  a 
little,  auntie.  I  enjoy  the  company  of 
the  young  men.  and  I  do  not  mean  any 
harm.  Of  course,  I  must  go  to  walks  or 
rides  as  the  case  may  be,  but  I  do  not  see 
any  harm  in  that.  If  I  were  always  to 
remain  at  home  I  should  not  enjoy  life  at 
all.   I  am  not  so  very  bad.  am  I  auntie?'' 

A  loving  smile  chased  away  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  shadows  resting  on  the  lady's 
face  as  she  answered  fondly—" 

••Xo,  Allie.  dear.  I  do  not  think  you 
mean  any  harm,  but  for  all  that  much 
harm  may  be  the  result ;  but  listen  to  my 
story  and  then  you  can  judge  whether  it 
be  right  for  you  to  flirt  at  all.  As  you 
well  know,  Allie.  my  father  died  when  I 
was  quite  young,  leaving  mother 
and  Austin— your  father — and"  myself 
in    comfortable   circumstances-  The 


large  farm  was  all  paid  for,  and 
money  in  the  bank  beside,  so  al- 
although  we  missed  him  greatly  and 
mourned  for  him  sincerely,  we  were  not 
wanting  for  any  thing  which  money 
could  purchase.  Mother  hired  the  work 
done,  and  we  lived  thus  for  several  years, 
until  my  seventeenth  year,  when  she  sold 
the  farm  and  bought  this  cottage. 

I  attended  school  and  enjoyed  life 
thoroughly,  sometimes  teaching  in  the 
summer  season  for  the  pleasure  of  it.  for 
teaching  seemed  to  be  my  particular 
forte,  until  my  twenty-second  year. 

Your  father.  I  have  neglected  to  say, 
left  home  soon  after  our  removal  to  this 
place,  and  after  two  or  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  attended  school,  he 
entered  the  store  in  which  he  afterwards 
became  partner,  after  a  time  married  and 
settled  nicely  in  life. 

I  had  always  been  called  very  good- 
looking,  and  received  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention, so  much,  in  fact,  that  my  silly 
head  was  completlely  turned.  I  did  not 
stop  to  think  that  my  wealth  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  homage  I  received, 
but  supposed  my  good  looks  and  agree- 
able manners,  were  the  attractions.  I 
was  a  decided  flirt.  Allie.  I  cared  for 
none  of  the  beaus  that  hovered  around 
me.  and  I  have  since  had  cause  to  be  very 
thankful  that  my  wealth  was  the  great 
attraction  with  most  of  them,  for  less 
harm  was  done  than  if  it  had  been  other- 
wise. At  length.  I  reached  my  twenty- 
second  year.  The  academy  was  built  the 
following  summer  and  made  ready  for 
the  Fall  term,  which  opened  in  Septem- 
ber. In  July  preceding.  I  received  an 
invitation  from  your  father  to  visit  him, 
and  in  company  with  himself  and  your 
mother,  take  a  journey  to  Saratoga,  re- 
turning by  the  way  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains. I  accepted  the  invitation  Avith 
much  pleasure,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
of  enjoyment,  reached  home  again  in  fine 
health  and  spirits.  What  M'as  my  sur- 
prise to  learn  that  mother  had  taken  the 
principal  of  Maplewood  academy  to 
board. 

My  uncle,  Winslow  Austin— mother's 
only  brother— had  been  living  with  us  a 
great  portion  of  the  time  for  three  years, 
and  it  was  principally  on  his  account 
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that  mother  had  consented  to  receive  the 
gentleman  into  the  family.  I  was  al- 
most vexed  at  first,  but  soon  I  grew  to 
admire  him  more  than  any  one  I  had  ever 
met.  Somehow,  I  could  not  flirt  with 
him.  I  had  no  desire  to,  in  fact,  and  of- 
ten when  in  his  company  I  would  fincl 
myself  completely  at  a  loss  for  words  in 
which  to  carry  on  a  conversation.  It 
was  something  very  strange,  fori  had 
always  before  found  myself  equal  to  all 
emergencies.  I  will  try  and  describe 
him  to  you,  Allie. 

He  was  quite  tall  and  rather  slender, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  to  mar  the  beauty 
of  his  form,  which  I  then  thought  to  be 
almost  perfect.  His  eyes  were  black  and. 
his  hair  a  very  dark  brown,  and  as  curly 
as  yonr  own  sunny  locks,  Allie.  He  was 
always  rather  sad  and  I  often  used  to 
wonder  if  he  had  ever  experienced  any 
serious  trouble.  You  ask  me  his  name, 
Allie,  but  it  has  not  passed  my  lips  in 
many  years.  I  will  call  him  George 
Town,  for  that  will  answer  as  well  as  his 
true  name,  for  you  never  saw  him  and 
probably  never  will.  I  will  not  dwell 
upon  the  many  happy  hours  we  passed 
together,  when  busy  with  my  worsteds 
and  he  reading  aloud  from  some  favorite 
book  of  poems,  I  would  lose  my  strange 
reticence  and  discuss  with  him  the  beau- 
ties of  style  and  sentiment,  until  uncle 
Winslow  or  mother  would  enter  the 
room  and  bring  me  back  to  the  realities 
of  life  again. 

I  had  not  even  thought  that  school 
must  soon  close,  until  one  morning  at 
breakfast,  George  addressed  mother  say- 
ing— 

''Mrs.  Merton,  after  this  week  I  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  sit  at  your  pleasant 
table,  as  my  duties  as  teacher  end  in 
L  next  Friday." 

I  cannot  describe  to  you  my  feelings, 
Allie.  I  paused  in  the  act  of  raising  a 
glass  to  my  lips  and  turned  my  eyes  to- 
ward his  face,  only  to  find  him  intently 
watching  me.  The  knowledge  that  I 
loved  him,  suddenly  burst  upon  me  with 
an  almost  overwhelming  force.  I  arose 
from  the  table  with  the  rest,  and  some- 
how managed  to  talk  and  laugh  even 
more  than  usual,  but  the  dread  feeling 
was  at  my  heart  all  the  time,  and  the 


words,  "he  is  going  away,"  ever  ringing 
in  my  ears.  All  through  the  day  I  could 
hear  them,  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  I  threw  a  shawl  over  my 
shoulders  and  took  a  stroll  ofi*  to  the 
woods  where  we  went  the  other  day. 

The  trees  were  all  bare, and  as  I  entered 
the  wood,  the  leaves  rustled  beneath  my 
feet  and  the  November  wind  sighed 
through  the  leafless  branches  over  my 
head  so  mournfully,  that  at  last  over- 
come by  my  trouble  and  the  gloominess 
around,  I  sank  down  among  the  rustling 
leaves  and  wept  bitterly.  I  felt  so  hu- 
miliated that  I  had  given  my  love  away 
— unasked  and  unsought— that,  that  in 
itself  was  enough  to  cause  me  bitter  pain, 
while  the  thought  "he  is  going  away," 
would  return  ever  and  anon,  causing  me 
to  weep  faster  than  ever. 

At  length  I  grew  calm,  and  arising  to 
my  feet,  I  sought  for  and  soon  found  a 
little  rivulet,  where  I  bathed  my  flushed 
face,  and  then  walked  slow]y  toward 
home.  It  was  nearly  dark  when  I  ar- 
rived, and  George  himself  met  me  at  the 
door. 

"Lizzie,  I  was  just  going  in  search  ©f 
you,  for  your  mother  was  becoming 
alarmed  at  your  absence,"  said  he  taking 
my  hands  in  his,  with  a  tenderness  pe- 
culiar to  himself. 

I  laughed  gaily,  for  he  had  never  called 
me  Lizzie  before,  and  my  spirits  had  re- 
vived wonderfully  as  I  replied,  that  I 
had  been  bidding  good  bye  to  the  grand 
old  woods,  had  taken  my  last  walk  in 
them  for  that  season,  and  was  not  aware 
it  was  so  late  until  I  had  started  for 
home,  which  was  all  true  enough  so  far 
as  it  went. 

"I  fear  you  have  taken  cold,  Lizzie," 
said  he,  tenderly,  as  he  opened  the  door 
for  me,  which  led  to  the  cosy  dining 
room,  where  tea  was  awaittng  me. 

Half  an  hour  later,  I  entered  the  sitting 
room  and  seated  myself  on  the  sofa,  lis- 
tening to  George,  who  was  playing  on 
the  piano.  He  was  a  fine  musician  and  I 
never  wearied  listening  to  him.  After 
awhile,  he  arose  and  approaching  me, 
said — 

"Lizzie,  will  you  allow  me  to  sit  be- 
side you  and  tell  you  a  story?" 
Of  course  I  assented,  and  drawing  a 
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chair  near  me— the  very  one  you  vacated 
a  few  moments  ago,  AUie— he  sat  down 
and  told  me  the  story  I  was  so  longing 
to  hear. 

He  had  spoken  to  my  mother,  won  her 
consent,  and  now  awaited  my  own, 
which,  of  course,  I  did  not  withhold,  and 
when  at  last  I  sought  my  room  I  was 
perfectly  happy  as  his  affianced.  One 
thing  had  troubled  me,  at  first,  which 
was  this — 

He  had  loved  before,  and  the  sweet, 
young  girl  had  died  on  the  day  that  was 
to  have  been  her  bridal.  I  say  this  had 
troubled  me  at  first,  but  I  was  assured 
that  George  truly  loved  me,  so  I  made 
up  my  mind  never  to  think  of  that  mat- 
ter again,  but  to  be  as  happy  as  if  it  had 
never  been.  The  week  passed  as  all 
weeks  A\ill,  and  when  he  left  us,  he  made 
me  very  happy  with  the  knowledge  that 
when  spring  came,  he  would  return  as 
principal  for  the  Spring  term  at  the 
academy. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  details,  AUie. 
The  spring  came  and  passed, and  when  he 
left  me  it  was  decided  that  in  the  fall  he 
would  return  and  make  me  his  wife  and 
assistant  teacher,  and  so  it  would  have 
been,  had  I  not  ruthlessly  thrown  away 
my  own  happiness. 

In  July,  Dr.  Hugh  Ellis  came  to  L  

and  commenced  practice.  Mother,  whose 
health  had  been  failing  for  some  time, 
was  taken  suddenly  ill  one  day,  and  I 
went  hurriedly  for  our  family  physician, 
Dr.  Lane,  but  to  my  sorrow,  found  him 
absent.  I  was  returning  sick  at  heart, 
when  I  met  Dr.  Ellis.  I  asked  him  to 
return  with  me  to  see  my  mother.  He 
did  so,  and  although  he  soon  relieved 
her,  it  was  weeks  ere  she  was  able 
to  be  about  the  house  again,  and  so  every 
day  the  Doctor's  horse  and  carriage 
could  have  been  seen  at  the  gate,  and  at 
length  I  discovered  it  was  not  altogether 
to  see  mother  that  he  came,  but  it  was 
rather  on  my  own  account.  Then,  all 
my  old  love  for  a  flirtation  came  back  to 
me,  Allie — 

I  should  be  married  in  the  fall  and  this 
was  my  last  opportunity,  so  why  not  im- 
prove it.  I  questioned.  I  supposed  he 
knew  of  my  engagement,  however,  so  I 
let  matters  take  th2.r  own  course  until  I 


was  awakened  to  my  true  position  by  a 
proposal  from  the  young  physician. 

I  see  you  are  astonished,  Allie,  and  no 
wonder  you  are  so.  I  had  not  intended 
matters  to  go  so  far  as  that,  and  I  asked 
him  if  he  did  not  know  I  was  engaged. 
He  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  his  anguish 
was  terrible.  I  wept  bitterly  over  my 
misdoings,  but  could  do  nothing  to  right 
the  great  wrong  that  had  been  wrought. 

Meanwhile,  letters  came  to  me  every 
week  from  George,  and  I  was  beginning 
to  count  the  weeks  that  must  elapse  ere 
I  should  see  him,  when  I  one  day  re- 
ceived a  very  heavy  letter,  which  I  has- 
tened to  open,  expecting  a  greater  treat 
than  usual,  for  his  letters  were  always 
very  interesting,  not  silly  love  letters, 
merely,  but  always  fall  of  good  sound 
sense  and  manly  sentiment.  I  can  re- 
peat his  letter,  word  for  word,  for  it 
seemed  scorched  on  my  brain  with  th 
first  reading.    It  ran  thus  : — 

"Lizzie  Merton: 

When  I  asked  you  to  be  my  wife,  I 
thought  I  was  asking  a  good,  true  wom- 
an. I  find  I  was  mistaken,  and  al- 
though finding  you  out  has  caused 
me  bitter  sufifering.  I  rejoice  that  I  have 
not  been  permitted  to  marry  a  coquette. 
If  you  do  not  know  to  what  particular 
flirtation  I  refer,  the  letter  enclosed 
from  my  dearest  friend.  Hugh  Ellis,  who 
willexplain  all  to  your  satisfaction. 

Not  even  respectfully,  yours, 

George  Totvx. 

I  read  the  long  letter  which  Dr.  Ellis 
had  sent  him,  through,  and  with  my 
heart  all  torn  and  bleeding  as  it  was 
I  could  not  help  pitying  him.  He  was 
not  to  blame,  for  he  never  knew  George 
Town  cared  foi  me,  for,  for  some  reason 
I  never  understood,  George  had  never 
mentioned  my  name  to  him,  although 
they  corresponded  regularly.  I  had  no 
recollection  of  ever  hearing  George 
mention  Dr.  Ellis'  name,  but  mother  said 
she  knew  they  were  acquainted. 

A  brain  fever  followed,  and  in  my  rav- 
ings. Dr.  Ellis  learned  the  truth.  Dr. 
Lane  called  him  in  as  counsel,  and  seeing 
his  face  must  have  brought  back  to  mind 
the  terrible  anguish  I  endured  ere  I  lost 
my  reason,  for  mother  said  I  had  never 
referred  toitbefore.  However  that  may  be 
he  discerned  all  and  like  the  true  and  no- 
ble young  man  he  was,  he  tried  to  effect 
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a  reconciliation,  but  Grcorge  was  firm, and 
I  have  never  seen  or  heard  from  him 
since.  I  can  not  enquire  for  him,  and  al- 
though Dr.  Ellis  and  I  are  very  good 
friends  and  have  been  for  years,  his  name 
is  never  mentioned  between  us. 

And  now,  Allie.  do  you  think  you  ever 
wish  to  flirt  with  Dr.  Ellis  or  any  one 
else  again?  You  have  known  him  for 
years,  for  your  father  and  he  have  long 
been  warm  friends,  and  as  you  know,  he 
often  visited  at  your  old  home.  I  have 
seen  the  affection  he  felt  for  you  as  a 
child  gradually  assuming  a  difl"erent 
form.  If  you  can  return  his  love.  I  shall 
be  very  glad,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  urge 
you.    Do  you  think  you  ever  can.  Allie 

There  was  no  response  but  a  subdued 
sob,  and  looking  down,  Miss  Merton 
found  Allie  weeping  bitterly. 

•'Do  not  weep.  Allie,  but  let  me  tell 
you  this.  Unless  you  care  for  Dr.  Ellis 
do  not  encourage  him.  He  is  now  nearly 
forty-five  years  of  age  and  I  hardly  sup- 
pose you  can  care  for  a  man  so  much  old- 
er than  yourself.  It  has  been  very  hard 
for  me  to  tell  you  this  little  story,  but  I 
was  resolved  to  do  it.  Dr.  Ellis  cares 
for  you  more  than  you  think  for,  so  be 
very  careful. 

Now  go  and  bathe  your  face,  and  we 
will  go  to  walk  and  try  and  throw  off"  these 
gloomy  thoughts  my  story  has  called 
up,"  continued  the  good  lady  as  she 
raised  the  fiushed  face  from  its  resting 
place. 

The  days  passed  rapidly  away.  Pic- 
nics, parties,  rides,  etc.,  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  Nearly  every 
day.  if  pleasant,  was  passed  by  the  young 
people  in  pursuit  after  pleasure.  As  has 
already  been  seen.  Dr.  Ellis  admired  the 
pretty  Allie,  and  his  admiration  was  fast 
Terging  into  love. 

It  had  been  a  long  time  since  he  had 
called  at  the  cottage,  although  he  had 
met  AUie  at  the  picnics,  for  no  picnic  or 
party  was  thought  complete  without 
him. 

At  length,  as  AUie  sat  reading  one  af- 
ternoon, she  heard  a  rumble  of  carriage 
wheels,  and  looking  up  from  her  book, 
she  saw  the  doctor  just  driving  up  to  the 
gate.  A  fiush  dyed  her  face  as  she  arose, 
and,  passmg  out  of  the  door,  walked  lei- 


surely down  the  fiower-bordered  path  to 
the  gate.  It  had  always  been  her  wont 
to  run  lightly  forth  to  meet  him.  for  she 
had  always  regarded  him  as  an  elder 
brother,  and  had  never  thought  of  him  in 
the  light  of  a  suitor.  Xow.  her  aunt's 
words  came  back  to  her  and  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  his  face  with  an  eager,  ques- 
tioning gaze,  as  he  came  forward  with 
outstretched  hands  to  greet  her. 

Certainly  he  did  not  look  his  age,  for 
the  shining  jet-black  hair  was  guiltless  of 
a  silver  thread,  and  his  long,  wavy  beard 
was  as  black  as  his  hair,  while  he  always 
wore  a  pleasant  smile,  and  his  brown 
eyes    ever  beamed   kindly   upon  all. 

••Truly,  he  is  a  better-looking  middle- 
aged  gentleman  than  he  was  a  young 
one"  said  Lizzie  Merton  to  herself  as  sbe 
glanced  through  the  sitting  room  win- 
dow. ••I  wish  Allie  might  care  for  him, 
for  he  would  make  her  very  happy," 
sighed  the  lady  as  her  thoughts  went 
back  into  the  past  which  had  been  so 
full  of  sorrow  for  her. 

'•I  am  going  to  ride  with  the  Doctor, 
Auntie,''  said  Allie,  as  she  re-entered  the 
sitting  room. 

••Very  well,  my  dear,"  was  the  reply 
and  then  Allie  was  gone  again.  A  few 
moments  later  Miss  Merton  saw  the 
Doctor  assist  her  to  a  seat  in  his  carriage, 
spring  in  beside  her  and  drive  rapidly 
away.  Out  through  the  village  and 
away  towards  the  south  he  drove.  At 
length  checking  his  horses  and  turning 
with  a  smile  to  his  companion,  he  said : 

'•Allie.  I  would  like  to  know  why  you 
look  so  serious  to-day,  will  you  teU  me? 
Several  times  of  late,  when  you  look  at 
me,  I  have  noticed  that  you  seem  to  be 
very  busily  engaged  in  thought.  Do  you 
see  that  I  am  growing  old  and  feel  sorry 
that  I  must  soon  become  an  old  man.  or 
what  is  it  ?"  he  asked,  smiling  down  into 
the  upturned  face  by  his  side. 

•"You  growing  old.  Dr.  ElUs  I  I  have 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  I  don't 
know  as  I  can  tell  you  and  it  would  not 
interest  you  if  I  could,"'  she  replied. 

He  was  silent  for  several  moments  and 
then  he  said  softly — 

••Allie,  if  I  were  not  so  old,  I  should 
ask  you  a  question  to-day ;  can  you  im- 
agine what  it  would  be?" 
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The  delicate  face  by  his  side  turned 
pale  for  a  moment,  then  flushed  rosy  red, 
but  she  made  no  reply. 

"AUie,  I  must  tell  you  how  dearly  I 
love  you,"  he  continued,  taking  one  of 
the  slender  hands  in  his  own. 

"I  never  realized  until  to-day,  how 
dear  you  are  to  me.  Can  you  care  for 
me  just  a  little?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

To  his  surprise,  she  burst  into  tears 
and  wept  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

''I  have  frightened  you,  and  I  am  very 
sorry — please  forget  what  I  have  said, 
my  child,"  he  said,  tenderly.  ''I  am  too 
old  to  talk  of  love  to  you,"  he  continued, 
after  a  pause. 

"Oh,  Dr.  Ellis,  I  like  you,  indeed  I  do, 
but  I  never  thought  you  cared  for  me 
like  this,  until  the  other  day,  when 
Aunt  Lizzie  said  I  must  not  flirt  so  much, 
and  then  she  told  me  all  about  her  own 
trouble  and  that  is  whj^  I  have  looked 
and  acted  so  differently,  I  suppose.  And 
— and — she  told  me  I  must  not  encourage 
you,  unless  I  cared  for  you,  and  I  don't 
know  whether  I  do  or  not,  and  that 
is  the  truth,"  said  the  frightened  little 
creature,  not  daring  to  raise  her  eyes  to 
her  companion's  face. 

"Thank  you  for  being  so  frank  with 
me,  Allie,  and  thanks  to  your  aunt  for 
telling  you  to  avoid  the  misery  she 
caused  herself,"  said  he,  gravely.  "I 
want  you  to  think  of  what  I  have  said 
and  weigh  it  well  in  your  mind.  You 
may  have  a  month  in  which  to  make 
your  decision  and  in  the  meantime,  I 
want  you  to  remember,  that  although  I 
once  loved  your  aunt,  very  dearly,  I  long 
since  outgrew  that  love,  and  that  I  never 
cared  for  any  one  as  I  can  care  for  you, 
if  you  will  allow  it,"  and  he  raised  the 
hand  he  still  held  to  his  lips. 

With  all  the  innocence  of  a  little  child, 
Allie  murmured  softly,  do  like  you 
very  much  indeed"  whereupon  the  gen- 
tleman seemed  to  take  courage,  for  the 
look  of  sadness  vanished  from  his  face, 
and  a  joyous  smile  took  its  place. 

He  then  changed  the  conversation  to 
the  objects  of  interest  by  the  way,  and 
after  an  hours  ride,  turned  his  horses 
homeward.  Just  before  they  reached  the 
cottage,  Allie  said  slowly,  asif  half  afraid 
to  ask  the  question — 


"Where  is  the  gentleman,  that  aunt 
Lizzie  was  to  have  married?  Is  he  liv- 
ing?" 

"Yes,  Allie,  and  I  expect  he  will  visit 
me  in  a  few  weeks,"  he  answered. 

"Oh,  do  you?  What  is  his  true  name? 
Aunt  would  not  repeat  it." 

"It  is  Walter  Montague,  and  he  has 
never  married, but  I  believe  he  still  loves 
your  aunt.  He  has  been  in  Europe  for 
several  years.  A  few  months  ago  he  met 
your  father  and  learned,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, that  Lizzie  had  never  married. 
When  I  wrote,  asking  him  to  forget  the 
letter  I  had  written,  which  had  caused  so 
much  trouble,  his  answer  was  that  I  was 
never  to  mention  his  name  again,  and  of 
course  I  never  did.  I  hope  that  all  will 
come  out  right  in  the  end.  Please  do  not 
mention  this  to  your  aunt.  Your  father 
and  Walter  will  arrive  at  the  same  time." 

They  had  reached  the  gate  and  the 
Doctor  sprang  lightly  from  the  cari-iage 
and  assisted  Allie  to  alight,  murmuring 
as  he  did  so,  something  that  brought  the 
color  to  her  cheeks  and  an  undefinable 
look  into  her  blue  eyes,  as  she  hastened 
up  the  path  to  the  house. 

Aunt  Lizzie  met  her  at  the  door  with 
a  smile,  and  saw  the  flushed  .face  and 
downcast  eyes,  but  she  apparently  took 
no  notice  of  it,  for  which  favor  Allie 
was  very  grateful.  She  hurried  away  to 
her  room,  for  she  desired  to  be  alone, 
where  she  could  think  of  all  that  had  oc- 
curred and  to  ask  herself  if  she  really 
cared  for  the  noble  man,  so  much  older 
than  herself,  who  loved  her  so  dearly. 

She  was  very  quiet,  and  not  at  all  like 
herself,  when,  in  answer  to  the  summons 
from  Susy,  the  maid,  she  took  her  seat  at 
the  tea  table,  and  after  the  meal  was  over, 
hesitatingly  followed  her  aunt  to  the  sit- 
ting room.  Instead  of  taking  her  accus- 
tomed seat  at  the  piano — for  she  usually 
passed  an  hour  or  so  there  after  tea — she 
drew  her  favorite  chair  to  the  window 
and  sat  gazing  out  with  the  same  ab- 
stracted look,  while  her  aunt,  who  sat  si- 
lently regarding  her,  thought  within  her- 
self that  her  sweet  little  Allie  was  no 
longer  a  child ;  that  she  had  suddenly  de- 
veloped into  a  woman. 

At  length  Allie  arose  and  drawing  a 
hassock  to  the  feet  of  her  aunt,  seated 
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herself  and  blushingly  told  her  little 
story. 

The  lady  heard  her  through,  and  then 
said,  as  she  laid  her  hand  caressingly  on 
the  golden  head — 

••AUie,  my  child,  do  you  think  you 
care  for  him?" 

•■'Yes,  auntie,  I  know  I  do,  but  he  is  so 
much  older  than  I,  and  he  cared  for 
you,  so  many  years  ago.  that,  oh  auntie, 
I  wish  I  could  have  always  staid  a  little 
girl,  and  he  could  be  just  the  same  kind 
friend  he  has  always  been  to  me  and  no 
more,"  she  said  sadly. 

Long  and  lovingly  did  her  aunt  talk  to 
her,  and  when  at  last  she  sought  her 
couch,  she  sank  lo  sleep  to  dream  that 
Dr.  Hugh  had  married  her  aunt  Lizzie, 
and  that  she  herself  was  a  ''little  girl" 
again  at  play  with  her  dolls  and  kittens. 

The  days  passed  on.  Dr.  Ellis  called 
nearly  every  day.  and  AUie  found  herself 
very  lonely  if  a  day  passed  aud  he  did 
not  come,  and  when  after  a  while  a  whole 
week  passed  without  his  calling,  she 
owned  to  herself  in  the  snug  privacy  of 
her  own  room  that  she  was  almost  mis- 
erable. 

However,  when  at  length  he  made  his 
appearace  with  a  suitable  apology,  she 
grew  very  cheerful  and  went  with  him  to 
the  gate,  and  allowed  him  to  kiss  her 
hand  and  call  her  "dear  Allie,"_when,  af- 
ter an  hour's  stay,  he  left  her  to  call  on 
his  numerous  patients.  It  was  very  sick- 
ly just  then,  and  he  cautioned  her  gently 
to  keep  away  from  the  village,  where  the 
typhus  fever  was  ragiug  so  fearfully 

She  was  making  up  her  mind  to  say 
''yes,"  when  he  should  come  for  his  an- 
swer at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  she 
was  gradually  becoming  very  happy  in 
the  knowledge  that  her  old  friend  was  to 
become  her  husband. 

One  day,  she  accidentally  learned  that 
a  poor  family  in  the  village  were  suffer- 
ing for  want  of  nourishment  to  re- 
store them  to  health  and  strength  again, 
and  so  she  stole  away,  when  her  aunt 
was  busy  in  her  own  room,  and  with  her 
basket  laden  with  delicate  food,  suitable 
for  the  sulferers,  she  hastened  on  her  er- 
rand of  mercy. 

It  was  true  that  they  were  all  getting 
better,  but  somehow  she  caught  the  in- 


fection, and  when  the  day  came  that  she 
was  to  have  given  her  answer  to  the  doc- 
tor, he  was  bending  over  her  unconscious 
form,  together  with  Lizzie  and  the  dis- 
tracted father,  who  had  arrived  to  find 
his  daughter  ill,  "nigh  unto  death." 
The  days  passed  slowly.  At  times  it 
seemed  to  the  anxious  watchers  that  she 
had  almost  passed  through  the  dark  val- 
ley, but  the  best  of  care,  and  the  many 
fervent  prayers  that  were  offered  in  her 
behalf,  won  her  back  to  life  once  more, 
and  on  a  lovely  morning  in  October,  we 
see  her  again  resting  in  her  favorite  arm 
chair^  in  the  cosy  sitting  room,  looking 
like  a  ghost  of  her  former  self,  but  watch- 
ing with  a  happy,  contented  face,  the  two 
gentlemen  who  are  approaching  the 
house  with  her  father.  One,  the  Doctor, 
the  other.  Walter  Montague,  who  upon 
entering,  came  directly  to  her  side  and 
spoke  so  cheerfidly  and  pleasantly  to 
her,  and  who  turned  so  eagerly  to  Aunt 
Lizzie  when  she  entered  the  room  look- 
ing so  young  and  happy,  in  spite  of  the 
anxious,  weary  hours  passed  by  the  sick 
bed  of  her  niece. 

Perfect  happiness,  reader. — if  there 
really  be  such  a  thing  this  side  of  Heaven 
— will  do  much  toward  bringing  back  to 
us  our  lost  youth,  and  certainly  Lizzie 
Merton  looks  ten  years  younger  than 
when  we  last  saw  her.  She  had  at  last 
met  the  reward  her  many  years  of  pa- 
tient waiting  had  merited. 

I  say  patient  waiting,  for  although  she 
had  never  realized  that  she  was  watching 
and  waiting  for  him,  she  did  not  seem  at 
all  surprised  when  Hugh  Ellis  had 
brought  him  to  the  house  on  the  morning 
when  they  had  become  assured  that  Al- 
lie  would  live,  and  had  taken  her  hand 
and  placed  it  in  Walter's,  saying  as  he  did 
so — 

'•I  parted  you  two,  years  ago.  though 
not  intentionally.  Thank  God.  I  have  lived 
to  see  the  day,  Lizzie,  when  I  can  give  you 
back  your  lost  lover,  who  has  always 
been  true  to  you.  as  you  have  been  in 
your  heart  to  him." 

And  now  they  were  happy  once  more 
and  were  only  awaiting  the  time  when 
Allie's  health  would  admit  of  the  bustle 
nearly  always  attending  weddings,  to  be 
made  one  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
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After  a  few  moments  passed  in  general 
conversation,  Hugh  Ellis  approached  Al- 
lie  and  taking  one  of  the  slender,  wasted 
hands  in  his  own,  he  said  tenderly — 

''Allie,  are  you  going  to  make  me  as 
happy  as  your  good  aunt  is  making  Mon- 
tague?" 

For  answer,  AUie  raised  her  blue  eyes 
swimming  in  tears  to  her  lover's  face  and 
aswered  softly — 

''Hugh,  papa  says  you  brought  me 
back  to  life  when  all  the  rest  thought  me 
dead.  I  loved  you  very  dearly  before, 
and  I  am  so  glad  to  know  that  it  is  to 
you,  under  God,  I  owe  my  life,  that  I 


will  give  it  into  your  keeping  and  try  to 
make  you  happy,  if  I  can." 

Reader,  shall  I  say  more?  I  might  tell 
how  AUie  grew  stronger  each  day,  and 
how  on  New  Year's  morning,  there  was  a 
double  wedding  at  the  cottage,  but  my  sto- 
ry is  altogether  too  long  and  I  will  close. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  happiness  in 
this  world,  after  all,  reader,  and  we 
should  be  very  thankful  that  it  is  so, 
though,  perchance,  you  and  I  do  not 
find  what  seems  to  be  our  share,  but  let 
us  hope  that  whether  in  this  world  or  the 
world  to  come,  we  may  find  it  ''After 
Awhile." 


POET'S  COBNEB  IN  WE8TMINSTEB  ABBEY. 


PT  PROF.  E.  D.  SANBORN. 

[This  article  is  given  in  place  of  the  regular  historical  article  by  Prof.  Sanhora,  ivhich,  on  account 
of  the  pressure  upon  his  time  of  duties  in  connection  with  Commencement  exercises  at  Daitmouth, 
he  was  unable  to  prepare.] 


Scott,  in  Marmion,  speaking  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  says : 

••Here,  where  the  end  of  earthly  things 
Lays  heroes,  patriots,  bards  and  kings, 
Where,  stiff  the  hand  and  still  the  tongue 
Of  those  who  fought  and  spoke  and  sung; 
Here,  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 
The  distant  notes  of  holy  song, 
As  if  some  angel  spake  again, 
'AH  peace  on  earth  good  will  to  men.'  " 

England's  "sea-girt  isle"  contains  no 
monuments  more  precious  than  these. 
The  Southern  Transept  is  known  as  "Po- 
et's Corner,"  the  most  sacred  and  vene- 
rated spot  in  the  whole  abbey.  Chaucer, 
the  first  great  poet  of  England,  died  in 
1400  in  London,  where,  in  old  age,  he 
came  to  arrange  his  afi'airs  and  set  his 
house  in  order  for  his  approaching  end. 
He  is  said  to  have  uttered  on  his  death- 
bed, in  great  anguish,  the  "good  coun- 
sel," which  closes  in  these  words  : 

"Here  is  no  home— here  is  but  wilderness. 
Forth,  pilgrim  ;  forth,  O  beast,  out  of  thy  stall  I 
Look  up  on  high  and  thank  thy  God  of  all. 
Control  thy  lust ;  and  let  thy  spirit  thee  lead  ; 
And  truth  shall  thee  deliver  ;  'Tis  no  dread." 

Irving,  in  the  Sketch  Book,  says  that 


"visitors  remain  longest  about  the  simple 
memorials  in  Poet's  Corner."  Tlie  immor- 
tal bards  there  commemorated  are  the 
friends, teachers  and  companions  of  all  cul- 
tured men  of  all  ages  and  climes.  Chaucer 
leads  the  sleeping  host.  His  ashes  have 
been  once  removed;  but  have  never  been 
dishonored.  He  remained  alone,  in  his 
glory,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 
Spenser  was  the  next  poet,  buried  near 
to  Chaucer.  He  died  in  1599.  Beau- 
mont, Fletcher,  Jonson  and,  probably, 
Shakespeare,  were  among  his  mourners  in 
the  funeral  procession.  Beaumont  was 
next  buried  in  the  same  place ;  and  it  was 
intended  to  lay  the  remains  of  Shakes- 
peare near  his  friends ;  but  the  plan  was 
frustrated,  possibly,  by  the  anathema 
contained  in  his  epitaph,  written  by  him- 
self, against  any  one  who  should  -'move 
his  bones,  or  dig  his  dust.''  His  dust  re- 
mains in  his  original  tomb  in  Stratford 
upon  Avon.  Ben  Jonson  objected  to 
placing  Shakespeare  by  the  side  of  Chau- 
cer and  others,  saying : 
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'Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb 
And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  shall  live, 
And  we  have  wits  to  read  and  praise  to  give." 

Drayton  was  next  honored  by  a  burial 
in  Poet's  Corner.  He  was  renowned  in  liis 
days  for  a  poem  called  "Polyolbion," 
which  was  then  regarded  as  a  divine 
work.  Not  a  century  elapsed  before  he 
was  forgotten.  When  Goldsmith  read 
his  name,  he  exclaimed:  ''Drayton!  I 
never  heard  of  him  before."  The  lines 
on  his  monument,  ascribed  to  both  Jon- 
son  and  Quarles,  show  how  his  contem- 
poraries esteemed  him : 

"Euin  shall  disclaim 
To  be  the  treasurer  of  thy  fame, 
His  name  that  can  not  fade,  shall  be 
An  everlasting  monument  to  thee." 

Ben  Jonson  soon  followed  the  man  he 
so  generously  eulogized.  Before  his 
death  he  asked  King  Charles  I,  for  ''eight- 
een inches  of  square  ground  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey."  He  is  thought  to  have 
been  buried  in  a  standing  posture,  and 
this  request  is  adduced  to  prove  his  pur- 
pose. The  inscription — 
"O,  rare  Ben  Jonson" 
is  said  to  have  been  cut  for  eighteen 
pence,  at  the  charge  of  a  friend  of  the 
poet  named  Jack  Young.  As  late  as 
1849,  when  the  grave  of  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son was  opened  near  the  monument  of 
Jonson,  the  superintendent  of  the  work 
affirmed  that  the  loose  sand  of  Jonson's 
grave,  rippled  in  like  a  quicksand ;  and 
that  the  bones  of  the  legs  were  standing 
upright  and  the  head  with  some  red  hair 
upon  it,  fell  down  from  above  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  new  grave. 

Several  other  poets,  some  of  them  dis- 
tinguished in  their  day,  others  having  no 
claim  to  the  immortal  honor  conferred 
upon  them  by  their  tombs,  followed 
Jonson  and  preceded  Dryden.  Sheffield, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  reared  his  monu- 
ment. Many  inscriptions  were  prepared, 
but  a  very  simple  one  was  finally  adopt- 
ed.  Pope  suggested  this : 

"This  Sheflaeld  raised:  the  sacred  dust  below 
Was  Dry  den's  once— the  rest  who  does  not 
know  ?" 

John  Phillips,  an  ordinary  poet,  was 
buried  in  Poet's  Corner  in  1708.  He  was 
an  admirer  of  Milton,  and  the  patron  who 
composed  his  epitaph,  pronounced  him 
second  only  to  Milton : 
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"Uni  Miltono  secundus,  primoque  posne  par." 

Bishop  Sprat,  then  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster,had  the  offensive  allusion  erased,  be- 
cause he  would  not  allow  the  name  of  the 
regicide  Milton  to  be  engraved  on  the 
walls  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Bishop 
Atterbury,  his  successor,  though  a  Tory, 
four  years  later,  restored  the  line.  After 
the  lapse  of  four  more  years,  the  criti- 
cisms of  Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  made 
Milton  so  dear  to  the  English  people,  that 
his  bust  was  set  up  in  the  abbey.  How 
fickle  is  public  opinion.  One  day,  hosan- 
nas  rend  the  air.  another,  the  cry  of 
"Away  with  him."  In  the  case  of  the 
blind  old  bard,  the  order  was  reversed 
and  the  insult  came  first  in  time.  Addi- 
son sleeps  near  his  beloved  Milton's  bust. 
His  monument  was  not  erected  till  1808. 
Pope  choose  to  be  interred  in  Twicken- 
ham. He  resembled  nobody  else  in 
body,  mind  or  estate.  He  was  always 
unique  in  all  that  he  said  or  wrote  or  did. 
Of  the  proposal  to  lay  his  body  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  he  wrote : 

"Heroes  and  kings  your  distance  keep, 
In  peace,  let  one  poor  poet  sleep. 
Who  never  flattered  folks  like  you  : 
Let  Horace  blush  and  Virgil  too." 

He  took  more  pleasure  in  this  repulse 
of  the  proffered  honor  than  others  en- 
joyed in  the  anticipation  of  it.  When  old 
Sam  Johnson,  a  few  days  before  his  de- 
cease, was  asked  where  he  would  choose 
to  be  buried,  he  replied  with  conscious 
dignity :  "Doubtless,  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey." 

The  three  greatest  geniuses  of  the  gen- 
eration that  preceded  ours.  Burns,  Scott 
and  Byron  were  buried  in  other  places. 
The  last  named  poet  was  excluded  by 
the  guardians  of  the  abbey,  and  public 
opinion  sustained  their  verdict.  The 
same  English  people  are  now  rearing  a 
public  monument  to  his  memory.  His 
vices  are  already  forgotten  and  his  sur- 
passing genius  alone  remembered.  Envy 
is  sometimes  extinguished  by  death  and 
time.    "Extinctus  amabitur." 

A  long  list  of  men  of  letters  lengthens 
the  catalogue  of  those  buried  in  Poet's 
Corner.  Macaulay,  Thackeray  and  Dick- 
ens close  the  records  of  the  men  ennobled 
by  genius. 
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BY  WILL  E.  WALKEK. 

Alone,  the  last  of  all  his  crew, 
The  captain  stands  upon  the  deck 
Of  his  staunch  ship  that  hides,  within 
Her  hold,  the  treasure  which  has  heen 
The  goal  and  prize  he  sought ;  at  last 
Through  months  of  danger,  toil,  and  care. 
Had  reached  and  won.    Yet  well  he  knew 
How  much  'twas  still  exposed  to  wreck, 
From  ocean's  hidden  caverns,  vast. 
From  Death's  foul  mhiions,  yet  unpasse(2y 
Around  him  m  the  poisonous  air. 

A  gleaming  sunset  throws  its  rays 
Aslant  the  ship,  so  long  becalmed; 
UnrufSed,  lies  .the  treacherous  sea, 
As  if  upon  Its  breast,  unharmed. 
The  smallest  boat  might  pass  its  days^ 
iJsor  dream  that  storms  might  ever  be. 
The  heaven  above  is  cloudless,  bright 
With  splendor  of  a  tropic  sky. 
As  to  her  palace  in  the  West, 
Fair  Yesper  leads  the  day  to  rest, 
While  from  the  East  the  shades  of  night 
Steal  o'er  the  waters  silently. 

Alone,  with  stern  and  haggard  face. 

The  captain  stands,  and  ponders  well 

His  fate :  if  Death  may  yet  be  braved, 

If  he  may  yet  his  story  tell 

To  those  who  wait  him :  and  if,  saved, 

His  treasure  shall  make  glad  their  life. 

Or  must  he  in  the  resting-place 

Where  lies  his  crew,  give  up  the  strife? 

Or  find  that  all  the  wealth  he  grasped. 

Was  soon  to  be  as  worthless  dust ; 

And  Hope,  a  phantom — sought,  and  clasped. 

And  gone?   Could  such  a  doom  be  just? 

Oft',  dreaming  in  his  toil,  he  seemed 
Again  within  his  far-off  home. 
He  felt  the  land-breeze  on  his  cheek, 
He  saw  tbe  ocean  break  in  foam 
Upon  the  pleasant  well-known  beach, 
And  held  those  dear  ones  in  his  arms, 
Who  now  were  far  beyond  his  reach. 
And  who,  perchance,  in  vain  must  seek 
For  him  who  thus  had  toiled  and  dreamed. 
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For  here  an  evil,  cruel  fate 
Had  taken  from  him  wind  and  tide. 
Deprived  him  of  his  needful  crew; 
Far  better  with  them  to  have  died. 
Than  live  beneath  this  sky  so  blue, 
Despairing,  helpless,  desolate. 

'List  I  what  was  that?   TTas  it  a  breeze 
That  rustled  yonder  drooping  sail? 
Again  1 — and  now  with  eager  hands. 
The  captain  works,  and  Hope  commands. 
All  sails  are  spread,  nor  does  he  fail 
To  place  a  signal,  mast-head  high. 
For  help,  should  others  passing  by. 
See  him  afloat  upon  the  seas. 
From  out  the  sepulchre  of  death — 
Which,  greedy  of  the  lives  of  men, 
Devoured  with  pestilential  breath 
His  comrades — slowly  o'er  the  waves 
The  good  ship  moves,  and  at  the  wheel 
The  captain  seems  to  see  again, 
Kind  Hope,  to  guide  his  vessel's  keel, 
Where  aid.  both  man  and  ship,  shall  save. 

But  see  I  the  western  sky  reveals 
Swift  clouds,  which  toward  the  zenith  fly 
In  masses,  purple,  black  and  gray, 
As  if  to  shut  the  light  of  day 
Forevermore,  from  earth  and  sky. 
The  breeze  increases,  and  its  might, 
The  ship  with  dauntless  vigor  feels ; 
Faster  she  speeds  upon  her  way, 
Behind,  the  storm;  before,  the  night. 

A  roar,  a  peal.  and.  from  the  clouds. 
The  tempest  pours  its  fury  down ; 
The  leaping  waves  the  fierce  winds  lash. 
']Mid  thunder-bolts  which  flash  and  crash. 
Then  darkness,  like  Jove's  wrathful  frown, 
The  fated,  storm-tossed  ship  enshrouds. 
Her  sails  are  scattered  far  and  near. 
But  on  she  leaps  from  wave  to  wave. 
While  at  the  wheel,  with  desperate  grasp. 
Stands  one.  unmoved  by  hope  or  fear, 
Who  waits  until  an  icy  clasp 
Shall  bear  him  to  a  sailor's  grave. 

He  looks  straight  onward ;  on  and  on 
The  ship  is  driving,  and  the  surge 
Of  mighty  billows  mocks  the  strength 
Put  forth  in  vain,  till  Fate,  at  length, 
Decides  the  struggle  and  their  doom. 
O'erwhelmed.  engulphed.  enwrapped  in  gloom, 
Down  to  the  depths  the  ship  has  gone. 
The  roar  of  winds  and  waves  its  dirge. 
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In  yonder  harbor  there  is  caka, 
A  golden  sunset  o'er  the  hills 
Illumes  the  sky  with  changeful  glow, 
"Which  shines  on  land  and  sea  below, 
"With  wondrous  beauty ;  quiet  fills 
The  little  sea-port,  save  the  flow 
Of  wavelets  on  the  beach,  and  rills 
"V>'hose  murmurs  are  its  evening  psalm. 
And  one  looks  out  upon  the  sea. 
And  wonders  when  a  ship  will  come, — 
So  long  expected ;  then  with  fright, 
Eecalls  the  dream  of  yester-night ; 
The  sinking  ship,  the  haggard  face, 
And  ghostlj'  eyes  that  haunt  her  still, 
And  cries  to  Heaven,  ''Can  it  be  true? 
Shall  love  and  hope  thus  have  their  due?" 
But  years  must  answer ;  Heaven  is  dumb. 
And  works  its  own  almiglity  will. 
In  ways  that  mortals  cannot  trace. 
Thus  one  is  waiting  by  the  sea, 
"While  fades  the  golden,  sunset  light, 
"While  from  the  East,  the  shades  of  night 
Steal  o'er  the  waters  silently. 


TBE  NEW  EAMPSEIBE  ANTIQUABIAN  SOCIETY. 


BY  EEY.  SILAS  KETCHTil,  PEESIDENT. 


This  Society  was  the  out-growth  of  a 
previous  organization,  of  a  strictly  pri- 
vate character,  called  The  Philoma- 
THic  Cltjb.  formed  at  Hopkinton,  Nov. 
19.  1859.  for  social  enjoyment  and  lite- 
rary improvement :  and  w^hose  member- 
ship was  limited  to  seven.  In  the  lapse  of 
years  these  members  became  dispersed 
into  five  different  states.  Once  at  least. each 
year  a  meeting  was  held,  at  which  so 
many  as  could  be  were  present.  Nearly 
all  were  men  of  liberal  education  and  of 
literary  pursuits.  Common  proclivities 
of  mind  and  taste  induced  them  to  col- 
lect whatever  fell  in  their  way  that  was 
unusuaj  and  curious.  Without  any  de- 
sign, but  by  common  consent,  these  arti- 
cles were  brought  to  the  meetings  and 
deposited  in  the  club-room  at  Hopkin- 
ton. This  process  went  on  for  fourteen 
years.  In  1872,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Club  were  estabhshed  at  Contoocook. 
The  collection  of  curiosities  began  to  at- 
tract attention.    Visitors  to  examine  it 


were  frequent.  Most  of  these  thought  of 
something  they  could  add  to  it,  and  thus 
it  was  constantly  increased.  Without  at- 
tempting a  speciality  of  any  kind,  gradu- 
ally Indian  implements  and  remains,  and 
the  obsolete  appliances  of  a  historic  past 
in  New  England  life  and  industry,  began 
to  assume  the  more  important  place. 
Many  samples  of  the  clumsy  tools  and 
rude  contrivances  of  our  ancestors,  the 
uses  of  which  were  known  to  the  present 
generation  only  by  history  and  tradition, 
began  to  appear  in  the  collection.  The 
donation  also  of  some  curious  books  and 
papers  had  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  li- 
brary. 

By  the  end  of  1872,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  Club  must  either  cease  this  kind 
of  work,  or  enlarge  its  membership,  m 
order  to  meet  the  expense  of  accommo- 
dations for  its  growing  collections.  But 
these  had  already  become  of  interest  and 
of  some  value.  Besides,  "use  doth  breed  a 
habit  in  us."    With  the  prosecution  of 
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the  work  had  grown  the  love  of  it. 
Moreover,the  beginning  made  had  tended 
to  enlarged  and  confirmed  ideas  of  what 
could  be  accomplished  by  diligence  in 
this  direction.  *  It  was  seen  that  much 
might  be  done  to  preserve  the  knowledge 
of  things  long  out  of  use,  and  of  methods 
once  prevalent  and  necessary,  but  now 
superseded  and  abandoned.  The  expe- 
riences and  situation  of  this  generation 
are  peculiar.  So  rapid  have  been  the 
clianges  "■within  the  memory  of  men 
still  living,"  that  the  "time  can  not  be 
measured  by  the  flight  of  years."  We 
have  lived  in  the  transition  period  of 
American  aff'airs.  Probably  in  no  other 
age  of  history  will  a  single  life  connect 
periods  that  are  so  remote  from  each  oth- 
er. Persons  not  very  aged  can  remem- 
ber a  condition  of  society,  in  which 
methods  of  industry  and  commerce,  and 
domestic  habits  obtained,  as  foreign  to 
our  present  almost,  as  those  of  Sweden 
and  Russia.  ''Old  things  have  passed 
away;  behold,  all  things  are  become 
new."  Reckoned  according  to  the  ave- 
rage of  progression  in  former  times,  the 
aged  men  of  to-day  in  New  England, 
have  lived  five  hundred  years. 

It  is  certain  that  in  dress,  fashion  re- 
peats itself,  approximately.  Garments 
out  of  style  are  liable  to  be  in  style 
again.  But  this  can  not  be  said  of  the 
implements  of  toil.  They  are  never  laid 
aside  until  supplanted  by  better.  Once 
laid  aside,  they  will  never  be  taken  up. 
Economy  of  time,  material  and  muscle 
forbids  it ;  and  our  avarice  and  our  ease 
induce  obedience.  Out  of  use  once,  out 
of  use  always.  Our  farmers  will  never 
again  break  flax  or  swingle  tow.  Our 
girls  will  never  turn  the  wheel  or  beat 
the  loom.  It  will  never  pay,  and  so  it 
will  never  be.  Almost  numberless 
things  employed  by  our  fathers  in  the 
shop,  in  the  field  and  in  the  home,  will 
be  matters  of  curious  interest  to  our 
children's  children,  and  their  fathers  will 
with  difficulty  explain  to  them  their  use. 

And  our  American  habits  are  peculiar- 
ly favorable  to  the  rapid  destruction  of 
all  useless  things.  Reverence  for  the 
past  is  not  a  conspicuous  national  virtue. 
The  "associations  which  no  gold  can 
buy,"  must  be  a  very  unmerchantable 
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commodity.  Every  farm  is  in  the  mar- 
ket. Every  man  is  ready  to  "move." 
Continuity  and  locality  seem  to  be  no 
part  of  the  American  idea  of  home.  And 
every  removal  greatly  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  useless  things.  In  the  third  gene- 
ration only  a  few  samples  remain  of  arti- 
cles found  in  every  home  in  the  first. 
Whoever  then  shall  gather,  classify,  de- 
scribe and  render  accessible  a  collection 
of  the  domestic  appliances  and  inventions 
of  the  early  generations  of  a  State,  will 
not  be  thought  at  the  end  of  a  hundred 
years  to  have  rendered  a  useless  service 
to  history. 

In  our  own  State  no  other  eftort  had 
been  made  toward  such  an  object.  The 
field  seemed  large,  fruitful,  unoccupied 
and  inviting.  To  cultivate  it  profitably, 
seemed  to  demand  only  diligence,  perse- 
verance and  discretion,  with  the  funds 
requisite  to  carry  on  the  work.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Club,  July  22,  1873,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consult  with  men  of  promi- 
nence and  skill  in  similar  pursuits ;  and 
to  frame  a  constitution  suitable  to  the 
new  form  and  position  contemplated  by 
the  society.  On  the  19th  of  November 
following,  this  committee  reported  in  fa- 
vor of  the  change ;  presented  a  draught 
for  a  new  constitution ;  and  thus,  on  the 
Fourteenth  Anniversary  of  its  formation, 
the  Philomathic  Club  was  dissolved  "by 
unanimous  consent,"  and  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Antiquarian  Society  organized  in 
its  stead.  The  disadvantage  of  locating 
a  State  society  in  a  village  ten  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  capital  was  not  overlooked. 
But  its  location  is  not  fixed  by  law,  and 
is  subject  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  On 
the  2d  of  July,  1875,  the  society  was  in- 
corporated by  act  of  the  Legislature. 

At  the  time  it  was  dissolved,  the  Philo- 
mathic Club  had  on  its  catalogue  1200 
numbers.  Besides  these,  which  formed 
the  basis  of  a  museum,  it  had  a  few  hun- 
dred volumes  of  books,  about  an  equal 
number  of  pamphlets,  about  3000  news- 
papers and  several  hundred  engravings. 
The  objects  of  the  Society  were  cordially 
endorsed  by  gentlemen  of  culture  and 
prominence  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 
and  its  endeavors  have  been  seconded  by 
all  classes  of  citizens.    Additions  are 
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made  almost  daily.  Contributions  are 
frequently  received  from  remote  parts  of 
the  State,  and  from  New  Hampshire  men 
living  in  other  States,  of  w  hose  existence 
the  managers  were  before  unaware,  and 
people  often  address  the  Society,  de- 
scribing articles,  curious  and  time-hon- 
ored, which  they  wish  to  have  preserved 
by  the  Society. 

The  Antiquarian  department  proper  of 
the  Society's"^  collections  embraces 
pieces  of  rare  old  furniture,  table,  culi- 
nar}-  and  kitchen  implements,  agricultur- 
al and  mechanical  tools  and  contrivances 
of  ancient  make,  articles  of  costume  and 
personal  ornament  of  "ye  olden  tyme," 
Indian  relics  and  impleuients,  the  arms, 
accoutrements  and  uniforms  used  in  the 
old  wars,  coins  of  every  kind,  and  depre- 
ciated paper  currency,  and  family  heir- 
looms that  have  become  venerable  and 
precious  by  age.  The  Society  does  not 
undervalue  that  peculiar  interest  which 
attaches  to  whatever  has  been  o«-ned  or 
used  by  persons  or  families  of  historic  re- 
nown. But  its  primary  purpose  and  de- 
sign is  to  collect,  arrange  and  exhibit 
whatever  will  best  illustrate  the  methods, 
implements  and  products  of  the  indus- 
trial life  of  our  ancestors,  without  re- 
gard to  the  social  standing  of  the  origi- 
nal or  subsequent  owners.  In  other 
words,  to  group  together  in  our  collec- 
tion whatever  seems  likely  to  afford  in- 
terest or  assistance  in  the  study  of  com- 
parative archaeology.  To  this  was  added 
a  department  of  Natural  History,  includ- 
ing geology  and  mineralogy;  and  a  His- 
torical department,  embracing  the  collec- 
tion of  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers 
and  manuscripts.  Of  this  latter  division 
of  the  Society's  work,  and  of  the  scope 
and  method  of  its  procedure  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  it.  an  account  will  be  given  in 
the  next  number  of  this  magazine. 

Altogether,  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise has  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  founders.  Aid  and 
contributions  have  come  from  most  un- 
expected sources,  and  an  interest  mani- 
fested in  its  work,  that  demonstrates 
more  clearly  than  any  hypothesis,  the  ex- 
istence of  that  public  want  which  the  in- 
stitution was  intended  to  meet.  The 
number  of  visitors  has  been  upwards  of 


500  annually,  since  the  collection  was 
opened.  The  Society  occupies  four 
rooms,  with  a  floor  area  of  91S  square 
feet-  and  with  S63  linear  feet  of  shelf- 
room,  and  these  are  already  so  crowded 
as  to  demand  an  enlargement  of  accom- 
modations at  once.  The  Society  hopes 
to  be  able  to  secure  or  erect  a  building 
suited  to  its  wants,  at  no  very  distant 
day.  The  necessity  is  clearly  seen  by 
the  members,  and  its  accomplishment 
will  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  a  reason- 
able expectation  of  success  will  war- 
rant it. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusnal 
fruitfulness  to  the  Society,  particularly 
its  library;  owing  to  the  receipt  of  books, 
pamphlets  and  manuscripts  from  the  li- 
brary of  the  late  Hon.  Horace  Chase,  who 
was  an  honorary  member,  and  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  Society's  affairs;  and 
from  the  estates  of  several  other  deceased 
friends  of  the  Society.  By  a  statement 
of  the  Treasurer. made  on  the  -Ith  of  July. 
1877.  the  additions  made  since  the  16th 
of  July.  1876.  were:  Books  738;  Pam- 
phlets 3038;  3Ianuscripts  306 ;  Pictures 
81 ;  Xewspapers  in  files  or  volumes 
3140;  Maps  12;  Autographs  82;  Xatural 
History  70:  Geology  190;  Antiquities 
184;  Indian  Implements  34:  Coins  and 
CuiTency  428 ;  Military  11 :  Foreign  38 ; 
Total  8352. 

The  whole  number  of  articles  in  the 
Society's  collections  at  the  present  time, 
(July  o,  1877.)  is  as  follows  :  Books  3195 ; 
Pamphlets  6700;  Xewspapers  10.087; 
Manuscripts  1932 ;  Autographs  613 ;  Pic- 
tures 588 ;  Xatural  History  2199 ;  Geol- 
ogy 1439:  Antiquities  and  Eelics  782; 
Indian  Implements  258  :  Coins  and  Cur- 
rency 1413  :  Military  172;  Foreign  395; 
Total  29.773. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Society 
are  on  the  third  Tuesday  each,  in  Janu- 
ary, April,  July  and  October.  The  an- 
nual meeting  has  thus  far  been  the  regu- 
lar meeting  in  Jidy,  but  will  probably 
hereafter  be  in  October.  The  Society  is 
very  democratic  in  its  spirit,  and  invites 
correspondence  and  co-operation  from 
persons  interested,  everywhere :  and  es- 
pecially from  natives  and  residents  of 
Xew  Hampshire. 
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LOUISA'S  DELUSIOX. 

BY  ELLEN  M.  MASOX. 


"  Please  talk  to  me  no  more  about  it : 
I  have  thought  of  it.  dreamed  of  it.  cried 
and  prayed  over  it.  till  I  am  nearly  wild 
— and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
cannot  and  will  not  be  married." 

They  had  left  the  dusty  highway  on 
their  way  home  from  church,  that  pleas- 
ant June  moruiug.  an^vere  coming  down 
the  cool  wood  road,  ornamented  with 
three  parallel  strips  of  green  carpet, 
over  which  the  maple  limbs  interlaced- 
An  occasional  breeze  shook  off  millions 
of  water  drops,  left  by  the  afternoon 
shower,  and  they  fell,  tinkliug  musically 
through  the  leaves,  down  into  the  masses 
of  trailing  wintergreen  and  soft  moss. 
The  moist  Spring  odor  of  ferns  was 
heavy  in  the  air.  and  here  and  there  the 
white  starry  sprays  of  wild  cherry  blos- 
soms appeared  through  the  gi-een  twi- 
light of  the  wood. 

The  youthful  figures,  moving  slowly, 
arm  in  arm.  down  the  darkening  vista, 
fitted  harmoniously  into  the  scene.  They 
were  a  fine  looking  couple,  though  John 
Andrews,  with  his  erect,  sinewy  frame, 
fresh,  open  countenance,  and  thick,  curl- 
ing hair,  was  thought  by  most  people  at 
Andrews'  Mills  to  be  much  the  hand- 
somer of  the  two.  But.  though  not 
beautiful,  there  was  a  fascination  about 
the  girl's  thin,  dark  face.  With  much  of 
beauty  about  the  broad,  low  brow,  the 
delicate  cheeks  and  slender  round  throat, 
it  was  the  ever-changing  expression  in 
the  large  eyes  and  about  the  sensitive, 
mobile  lips,  that  was  so  much  more  at- 
tractive than  mere  bright  coloring  or 
pretty  features.  She  was  excited  now; 
her  face  bright  and  eager,  and  voice 
trembling,  while  her  companion's  usual- 
ly calm  face  looked  pale  and  troubled. 

•*0f  course  if  you  do  not  wish  to  be 
married,  I  shall  not  insist  on  it ;  you  say 
you  want  to  put  it  off:  but.Louisa.I  have 
a  foreboding  that  if  we  postpone  it  now, 


we  never  shall  be  married."  said  the 
young  man. 

••If  you  really  cared  about  ever  being 
married,  you  would  do  as  I  wish.  John, 
and  not  settle  down  so  contentedly  here."' 

"But.  Ivouisa.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  away. 
I  like  Andrews'  Mills  better  than  any  oth- 
er place  I  have  ever  seen.  I  was  all 
ready  to  commence  building  our  house, 
and  I  thought  we  should  soon  be  so 
happy  in  it.  Louisa,  why  can't  you  be 
contented'?" 

••I'm  sorry  you  care  anything  about 
me,"  the  girl  cried  passionately.  "I  was 
happy  thinking  over  our  plans  at  first, 
but  as  the  time  draws  near,  I  am  miser- 
able; I  dread  the  thought  of  being 
bound,  and  worse  than  all  of  settling 
down  here."  They  were  leaving  the  wood 
now.  and  the  young  man  stopped  where 
the  lane  joined  the  white  sandy  road,  and 
sitting  down  upon  a  flat,  mossy  stone, 
drew  his  companion  to  a  place  beside 
him. 

'•Louisa,  let  us  be  fair  and  honest  with 
each  other;  you  are  as  tired  of  me  as  you 
are  of  everything  else  at  Andrews'  Mills. 
If  you  go  away  for  two  or  three  years  as 
you  say  you  want  to  do.  you  will  be  less 
willing  to  live  here  then,  than  you  are 
now.  You  say  I  ought  to  go  away  too ; 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  my  home.  I 
have  done  a  good  many  foolish  things  for 
you.  Louisa,  but  that  would  be  the  most 
foolish  of  all.  and  you  would  like  me 
none  the  better  for  it.  Tell  the  truth, 
dear,  don't  you  want  our  marriage  put 
off  forever?" 

••O.  forgive  me.  John,  but  it  is  so.  I  do ; 
I  like  you  very  much  and  respect  you 
more  than  any  one  else  in  the  world,  for 
I  know  you  are  right  not  to  be  pulled 
about  by  me,  but  I  don't  want  to  marry 
you.  and  I  want  you  to  take  back  your 
ring  and  all  you  have  given  me.  but.  O, 
please  do  not  hate  me,  nor  think  I  have 
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treated  you  shamefully;"  she  pleaded, 
half  frightened  at  the  words  she  was  say- 
ing, "I  have  wanted  to  tell  you  how  I 
felt  for  a  long  time,  hut  it  seemed  so  cruel 
I  could  not  say  it,  and  I  kept  hoping  the 
prospect  would  seem  different  to  me,  but 
now  I  know  it  never  will." 

"I  have  seen  how  it  would  be  for  a 
long  time,"  he  said,  a  half  sullen  look 
overshadowing  the  genuine  pain  in  his 
face."  ^'■I  wish  now  that  we  had  been 
married  two  years  ago,  before  you  had 
ever  been  away  from  here." 

"Sometimes  I  wish  so,  too,  for  that 
would  have  ended  all  the  doubt  and  un- 
certainty; but  still  how  unhappy  we 
should  both  have  been  if  I  had  regretted 
it.  No,  it  is  "better  as  it  is,  and  by  and 
by  you  will  marry  some  good  girl  who 
will  be  happy  living  at  the  Mills,  and 
who  will  be  very  fond  of  you,  and  that 
will  be  much  pleasanter  than  trying  to 
please  such  an  uncomfortable,  unstable 
being  as  I  am,"  said  Louisa,  trying  to 
speak  lightly,  though  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes  and  choked  her  voice. 

'•You  don't  know  how  much  you  have 
been  to  me  all  these  years,  Louisa,  else 
you  could  never  speak  like  that.  I  have 
nothing  to  live  for  now,  and  I  don't  care 
what  becomes  of  me.  I  mean  to  lead  a 
reckless  life,  gamble  or  do  anything  I 
please,  and  enjoy  myselfthe  best  I  can." 

Despice  her  sorrrow,  Louisa  could  not 
resist  a  smile  at  the  idea  of  phlegmatic 
John  Andrews  plunging  into  dissipation, 
but  she  only  said  gently,  "O,  no,  you 
will  make  matters  worse  by  doing  any 
such  foolish  thing  as  that;  but  it  is  get- 
ting late,  so  I  will  say  good  bye.  I  did 
not  tell  you  that  I  have  answered  an  ad- 
vertisement for  waiters  at  Golden  Beach  ; 
all  the  arrangements  are  made  and  I  am 
going  next  week.  Let  us  part  friends ; 
you  are  not  angry  with  me?" 

''Xo,"  he  said,  slowly  rising  to  his  feet, 
and  taking  the  slender  brown  hand  she 
held  out  to  him,  ''and  until  you  marry 
some  one  else  I  shall  think  you  will 
some  time  marry  me.  You  won't  take 
that  hope  away  from  me.  There  is  no 
one  else  in  my  way,  is  there?" 

"No  one,  John."  And  then  they  said 
good  by,  with  tears  on  both  the  young 
faces,  and  went  their  separate  ways  home. 


That  night,  and  for  many  subsequent 
nights,  Louisa's  pillow  was  wet  with 
tears.  Since  she  was  thirteen,  it  had 
been  considered  settled  in  the  two  fami- 
lies that  she  should  marry  John  Andrews 
on  her  twentieth  birthday.  He  was  a 
great  favorite  with  her  parents,  both  on 
account  of  his  father's  wealth  and  his 
steady,  industrious  habits.  To  them,  it 
seemed  a  grand  triumph  that  the  only 
son  of  the  richest  man  in  the  county,  who 
might  have  his  choice  of  a  wife  for  miles 
around,  should  choose  their  daughter, 
who  could  bring  him  nothing  but  her  own 
bright  self.  If  they  had  known  what 
Louisa  was  suffering  and  had  suffered  for 
months  past,  they  would  have  considered 
her  a  fit  inmate  for  an  insane  asylum. 
They  could  not  understand  the  utter  dis- 
similarity of  temperament  between  the 
two;  and  she  dreaded  the  upbraidings 
that  would  be  showered  upon  her  when 
the}'^  learned  the  course  she  had  taken. 
But  still  harder  to  bear  than  that  was  the 
feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  right  of 
her  conduct.  Her  mother  had  assured 
her  that  her  doubts  and  fears  were  only 
natural  and  that  once  married,  she  would 
laugh  at  her  foolish  fancies.  She  had 
tried  to  believe  this  at  first,  but  the  feel- 
ing of  repugnance  at  her  marriage  had 
grown  stronger,  till,  in  her  passionate 
moods,  death  even  would  have  seemed  a 
relief.  She  pitied  John,  for  she  knew  he 
loved  her  truly  and  well,  but  his  threat 
of  future  wickedness  did  not  trouble  her. 
With  keen  perception  of  his  character, 
she  felt  sure  his  grief  would  be  of  shorter 
duration  than  her  own.  She  felt  shame 
and  mortification  as  she  thought  of  the 
sneers  and  ill-natured  remarks  of  which 
she  would  be  the  recipient,  and  clamor- 
ing conscience  tormented  her  till  she  felt 
herself  a  very  criminal.  One  drop  of 
comfort  she  found,  however.  Her  sister 
Elizabeth  talked  sensibly  and  encourag- 
ingly to  her.  "Not  many  girls  would 
have  had  the  courage  to  do  as  you  have 
done.  You  know  how  people  will  talk, 
and  father  and  mother  will  be  furious. 
Of  course,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you 
marry  such  a  good  man  as  John  is,  but 
you  could  never  be  happy  with  him  feel- 
ing as  you  do,  and  you^have  alone  right  to 
break  it  off." 
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"It  does  me  good  to  hear  you  say  that. 
You  must  break  the  news  after  I  am 
gone." 

"Well,  I'll  try,  but  keep  up  good  cour- 
age, and  remember  that  'every  back  is  fit- 
ted to  its  burden.' " 

"I  wish  the  burdens  could  be  fitted  to 
the  backs  once  in  a  while,  I  know  I'd 
have  mine  lighter,"  and  Louisa  kissed  her 
sister  and  went  away,  leaving  a  troubled 
rememberance  of  her  sad  face  to  haunt 
her  for  many  a  day. 

The  novelty  of  her  life  at  the  "Beach 
House"  roused  her  out  of  her  gloomy  re- 
flections. She  worked  hard,  but  was 
much  interested  in  the  glimpses  of  fash- 
ionable life  she  caught  in  the  dining 
room.  She  had  read  of  such  existence  in 
books,  had  often  dreamed  of  it  when  she 
was  a  child,  but  the  reality  fascinated 
her.  The  darkened  dining  hall  was  beau- 
tiful, she  thought,  with  the  long  regular 
lines  of  suowy  tables,  glittering  with 
glass  and  silver,  blushing  with  ripe  ber- 
ries, and  cool  with  fresh,  dewy  lettuce, 
the  slender  goblets  holding  fancifully 
folded  napkins  that  looked  like  calla  lil- 
ies or  white  roses,  or  anything  but  com- 
mon place,  badly  hemmed,  square  pieces 
oflingn.  The  silk  dresses,  the  flashing 
jewels  and  subtle  perfumes,  the  subdued 
hum  of  low,  refined  voices,  floating 
among  and  above  the  jingling  of  the 
knives  and  forks  and  the  splashing  of  ice 
water — the  sounds  that  somebody  has 
called  "discordant  dining-room  accou- 
stics," — these  things  gave  her  a  keen 
sense  of  delight.  She  found  it  hard  to 
concentrate  her  attention  upon  details  at 
first,  but  persistent  observation  taught 
her  when  leaning  back  signified  a  wish  of 
the  languid  belle  to  have  her  dishes  re- 
moved, and  when  she  merely,  needed 
rest  after  the  exhausting  process  of  eat- 
ing, and  by  unyielding  perseverance  she 
succeeded  in  getting  her  gouty  old  gen- 
tleman's tea  to  a  satisfactory  degree  of 
strength  and  weakness. 

One  evening  when  she  had  been  at  the 
Beach  House  about  three  weeks,  she  saw 
the  curled  and  scented  head-waiter  con- 
ducting a  new  group  to  her  table.  There 
was  a  sweet-faced  woman  with  abundant 
silver  hair,  a  stately  grave  man  of  about 
thirty-five  and  a  lovely  little  girl  perhaps 


twelve  years  old.  Louisa  knew  from  the 
grand  flourish  with  which  her  superior 
drew  out  the  chairs  and  filled  the  goblets, 
and,  indeed,  from  his  condescension  in 
performing  these  offices  himself  instead 
of  entrusting  them  to  her,  that  the  party 
were  "first  class,"  and  she  overheard 
snatches  of  their  conversation  as  she 
passed  in  or  out. 

"I  feel  so  sorry  that  Miss  Hawkes  had 
to  leave  us  just  now,"  the  lady  said. 
"Alice  was  getting  interested  in  her  les- 
sons, and  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  we  can  find  as  good  a  teacher 
as  she  was." 

Louisa  kept  thinking  of  the  remark  all 
day  and  the  thought  that  first  occurred 
to  her  became  a  purpose.  Why  couldn't 
she  teach  the  little  girl?  She  knew  she 
was  a  very  good  scholar,  having  supple- 
mented her  three  terms'  instruction  at 
Hilton  Academy  by  hard  study  at  home. 
That  afternoon  she  learned  their  loca- 
tion, and  having  donned  her  best  dress,  a 
modest  black  alapaca,  she  tapped  with  a 
beating  heart  at  the  door  of  the  "first 
corner  room  up  one  flight."  They  were 
all  in,  and  Louisa,  somewhat  confused, 
stammered  out  that  she  had  noticed  their 
remarks  at  dinner  and  had  come  to  apply 
for  the  situation  "as  governess  to  the  lit- 
tle girl." 

The  lady  looked  surprised,  but  the  gen- 
tleman remarking  that  it  would  be  a  "reg- 
ular godsend  if  she  could  teach  Alice," 
at  once  began  questioning  her. 

Louisa  was  delighted  with  herself  for 
her  readiness  in  answering,  and  mentally 
returned  thanks  for  her  excellent  mem- 
ory that  had  proved  a  faithful  servant 
this  time. 

By  and  by  the  gentleman  said,  "I 
think  you  will  do.  I  wish  Alice  to  have  a 
sure  foundation  of  rudimentary  knowledge 
before  she  tries  her  hand  at  accomplish- 
ments. She  will  not  learn  music  for  two 
years  yet,  and  she  knows  French  enough 
for  the  present." 

"But  I  thought  you  wished  her  to  get 
an  idea  of  German,"  his  mother  inter- 
posed. 

"O,  to  be  sure,  do  you  understand 
German,  Miss?"  

"Gibson,"  supplied  Louisa.  "I  know 
something  of  it,"  she  continued,  her  face 
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flushing  crimson,  for  his  tone  implied, 
"of  course  you  do  not."  "I  studied  it  at 
Hilton  Academy  and  a  German  neighbor 
helped  me  about  the  pronunciation." 

••Read  something  here,"  he  said,  hand- 
ing her  Heine's  "Buch  der  Lieder." 

Louisa  opened  the  book  and  read  the 

little  poem, — 

"Mein  Herz,  mein  Herz  ist  traurig, 
Doch  lustig  leucbtet  der  Mai;"— 

She  appreciated  the  tender  description 
and  read  with  expression.but  at  the  clos- 
ing line, ''Ich  wollt'.erschusse  mich  todt," 
her  voice  trembled  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  the  words  expressed  so  aptly 
her  own  hopelessness. 

Mrs.  Endicott  looked  searchingly  at 
her,  and  her  son  said,  "you  understand 
what  you  read.  I  can  see  that,  but  your 
accent  might  be  improved.  I  suppose 
your  neighbor  spoke  Piatt  Deutsch?" 

'•I  tbink  not,  Mr.  Bauer  was  from  Ham- 
burg. I  believe,"  she  answered  inno- 
cently. 

'  'Probably,  he  was  a  Bauer  by  birth  as 
well  as  in  name,"  said  Mr.  Endicott  sar- 
castically, "but  you  can  teach  Alice  to 
read  and  correct  your  pronunciation  in 
the  Fatherland  if  you  staj^  with  us." 

He  then  told  her  that  in  a  few  weeks 
they  were  to  sail  for  Europe  to  remain 
three  years,  and  he  offered  her  a  liberal 
salary  to  go  with  them.  Mrs.  Endicott 
was  not  strong,  and  she  would  be  ex- 
pected to  take  entire  charge  of  Alice, 
teaching  her  the  English  branches,  and 
superintending  her  education  generally. 

Louisa's  head  was  in  a  whirl.  Go  to 
Europe,  see  strange  countries  and  beau- 
tiful sights,  study  French.  German,  Ital- 
ian perhaps,  in  the  countries  where  they 
were  spoken,  maybe  learn  music  from 
the  great  masters,  it  was  a  glimpse  of 
Heaven!  But  she  tried  to  conceal  her 
joy  and  excitement  and  told  them  she 
would  soon  let  them  know  her  decision 
and  then  hurried  off  to  shed  happy, 
thankful  tears  and  to  say  her  prayers. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it,  moth- 
er?" asked  Mr.  Endicott. 

"I  think  you  have  been  very  business- 
like," said  his  mother,  with  a  quiet  sar- 
casm, "you  did  find  out  her  name." 

"Upon  my  word,  I  never  thought  of  a 
"character,"  but  her  face  is  enough.  She 


looks  as  fresh  and  innocent  as  one  of  the 
daisies  on  her  father's  farm." 

"Yes.  but  I  fancy  from  the  way  she 
read  Heine,  that  she  has  known  more  of 
sorrow  than  her  charming  face  implies." 

"I  do  hope  she  has  some  fun  in  her," 
said  Alice.  "Miss  Hawkes  always  walked 
so  stiff  and  talked  so  slow  and  solemn, 
that  it  made  me  feel  lonesome  just  to 
look  at  her." 

Louisa  had  received  a  piteous  appeal 
from  her  parents  since  she  had  been  at 
the  beach.  They  implored  her  to  beg 
pardon  of  John  for  her  fickleness,  and 
not  bring  sorrow  on  them  by  throwing 
away  the  best  chance  she  would  ever 
have. 

This  letter  had  driven  her  into  a  de- 
spairing mood  for  a  time.  It  seemed 
they  would  force  her  into  this  wretched 
marriage  in  spite  of  all  she  could  do,  but 
now  she  was  going  far  away,  far  from 
the  temptation  to  yield  for  the  sake  of 
ending  the  struggle.  It  was  like  a  bright, 
sweet  day  after  a  long,  weary  sleepless 
night. 

She  wrote  to  her  mother,  telling  her  of 
the  situation  she  could  have,  and  dwell- 
ing with  emphasis  on  the  salary — "more 
than  they  pay  the  minister  at  Andrews' 
Mills."  she  reminded  her.  She  knew  the 
logic  of  this  argument  would  be  unan- 
swerable, and  she  asked  their  consent  to 
her  going.  "The  Endicotts  are  well 
known  here,  they  live  at  a  beautiful  place 
on  the  Hudson  River,  and  they  are 
wealthy  and  respected.  So  you  see  I 
have  been  prudent  in  finding  out  about 
them." 

Then  Louisa  did  a  strange  thing.  She 
wrote  a  long,  friendly  letter  to  John 
Andrews,  telling  him  her  plans  and  beg- 
ging hioi  not  to  spend  the  time  of  her  ab- 
sence at  home.  "Go  to  California  and 
earn  lots  of  money,"  she  wrote,  "some- 
thing tells  me  we  shall  be  happy  together 
yet.  Eouse  up  and  make  yourself  wor- 
thy of  me,"  she  concluded  with  superb 
egotism,  and  signed  herself  "Yours  as 
ever." 

She  received,  as  she  expected,  a  favor- 
able answer  from  home.  Her  father  and 
mother  were  apparently  elated  at  her 
promotion  from  waitress  to  governess. 
"Emily  Jones  says  you  always  looke 
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higher  than  John  Andrews  or  Andrews' 
Mills,  but  she  says,  'sometimes  folk?  fly 
high  and  light  low.'  I  told  her  you  would 
never  light  low,  for  you'd  rather  not 
light  at  all."  her  mother  wrote.  ''Emily 
is  dead  set  after  John  since  you  went 
away,  but  I  don't  believe  he'll  ever  marry 
her  in  the  world.  He  seems  sort  of  down 
hearted  all  the  time  and  I  pity  him 
dreadfully." 

Louisa  travelled  with  the  Endicotts, 
not  three  but  four  years.  They  visited 
the  gray  ruins  and  gay  vine-clad  hills  of 
Italy;  they  passed  leisurely  through 
France,  stopping  nine  months  in  bright, 
beautiful  Paris ;  they  explored  the  cul- 
tured cities  of  the  Fatherland,  and  gazed 
with  delight  on  the  wild  grandeur  of 
Switzerland.  England  was  left  till  the 
last,  and  Louisa  liked  it  best  of  all,  the 
home-like  English  landscape  of  rich 
woods  and  glowing  pastures,  and  pictur- 
esque ancient  villages,  contrasting  so 
pleasantly  with  the  wildness  shehadjust 
left  and  the  rough  aspect  of  her  own 
country. 

Mrs.  Endicott  had  been  ill  much  of  the 
time  during  their  absence,  and  Louisa, 
hy  her  kind  care  and  bright  companion- 
ship, had  become  very  dear  to  the  gentle 
woman  who  ardently  approved  of  her 
son's  choice,  for  one  evening  when  the 
dear  shores  of  home  were  dimly  seen, 
Howard  Endicott  asked  Louisa  to  be  his 
wife.  ''I  thought  when  Alice  died  that 
no  one  should  ever  take  her  place."  he 
said,  "but  now  I  know  that  I  should  be 
very  happy  to  have  you  always  with  me, 
Louisa,  so  what  have  you  to  say  to  me?'' 

During  all  the  years  of  her  absence, 
there  had  been  in  Louisa's  mind  the 
thought  of  going  back  to  Andrews'  Mills 
and  finding  JohnfAndrews  grown  into  a 
realization  of  her  wishes.  As  the  con- 
verted heathen  reverts  to  his  abandoned 
idols,  so  amid  her  pleasant  congenial  sur- 
roundings, she  had  thought  of  the 
"Mills,"  and  had  almost  grown  to  believe 
she  could  marry  John  and  be  happy 
there.  The  thought  of  atonement  to  him 
had  had  much  to  do  with  this,  for  she 
fancied  his  heart  must  still  be  aching  as 
when  they  parted  that  night  in  the  dark- 
ening, fern-scented  wood. 

So  now,  feeling  keenly  how  hard  it  was 


to  push  the  brimming  cup  of  happiness 
from  her  lips,  Louisa  told  the  story  of 
her  early  sorrow,  told  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  her  companion  understood  far 
more  than  the  mere  words  implied.  "I 
have  always  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to 
marry  as  long  as  he  remains  unmarried. 
I  have  outgrown  many  of  my  ambitious 
fancies,  and  I  am  still  partly  pledged  to 
him,"  she  said,  feeling  the  sunset  glory 
of  the  sky  and  sea  grow  pale  as  she 
spoke. 

"Louisa,  tell  me,  if  this  had  never  hap- 
pened, would  you  say  yes  to  me?" 

She  turned  her  head  and  let  him  look 
in  her  earnest  eyes.  There  was  no  need 
to  ask  more. 

''And  have  you  never  heard  from  him 
all  these  years?" 

"Only  through  mother,"  she  answered. 

"He  did  not  go  away  as  you  wished?" 

"Xo,  but  he  is  a  good,  an  honorable 
man,  and  mother  thinks  he  is  unhappy 
all  the  time  about  me." 

Her  companion  smiled  quietly.  "We 
will  talk  no  more  of  this  now.  You  are 
going  home  when  you  leave  us  at  New 
York,  and  perhaps  by  and  by  you  will 
change  your  mind.  When  I  come  down 
to  fish  in  June,  I  shall  expect  my  final 
answer." 

In  a  few  days  Louisa  said  good  bye  to 
her  friends,  Alice,  now  a  tall,  handsome 
young  lady,  weeping  profusely,  and 
turned  her  feet  towards  home — "Home, 
dearest  and  sweetest  place  in  the  world 
after  all,"  she  thought. 

Every  thing  seemed  unchanged.  Her 
parents,  robust  as  ever,  were  overjoyed 
at  her  return,  and  very  proud  of  the 
daughter.grown  from  an  angular  girl  into 
a  graceful  and  exceedingly  beautiful 
woman. 

"How  is  John  Andrews?"  she  asked 
the  first  evening. 

"O,  John  is  well,  but  somehow  he 
isn't  so  smart  as  we  all  thought  he'd  be. 
Your  father  is  dreadful  disappointed  in 
him  ;  he  goes  looking  kind  of  slack,  and 
they  say  he's  going  to  marry  Emily 
Jones  after  all.  I'm  thankful  you  didn't 
have  him." 

Poor  Louisa;  how  glad  she  would 
have  been  if  her  mother  had  held  similar 
opinions  years  ago,  but  now,  her  con- 
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demnation  roused  Louisa's  resentment. 
"I  can  not  think  John  is  slovenly,"  she 
said. 

''Well,  you  can  judge  for  yourself,"  re- 
turned her  mother,  indifferently,  "I  told 
him  you  were  coming  home,  and  of 
course,  he'll  call." 

But  three  weeks  passed  and  he  did  not 
call.  He  had  stayed  away  from  church 
Sundays  and  from  the  weekly  prayer 
meetings  since  her  return.  Could  it  be 
that  he  would  not  open  his  wounds  afresh 
by  the  sight  of  his  old  love,  or  was  he 
avoiding  her  because  his  heart  had  turned 
traitor  to  the  old  time? 

At  last,  she  proposed  to  accompany  her 
mother  on  her  weekly  trip  to  his  store. 
There  she  would  be  sure  to  see  him  and 
she  would  learn  the  truth.  As  they 
drove  through  the  familiar  woods,  Lou- 
isa was  unusually  silent,  she  was  think- 
ing of  her  boy  lover,  and  plainly  there 
arose  a  sad,  handsome  face,  with  large 
honest  eyes  full  of  love  for  her.  She 
should  soon  see  him  and  her  heart  beat 
fast  at  the  thought. 

He  stood  outside  the  door  lifting  a 
huge  sack  from  the  farm  wagon  that 
stood  there.  "A  modern  Samson,"  she 
thought  sadly,  noting  his  great  strength. 

"John,"  she  called  softly. 

He  stopped  short,  his  face  flushing 
scarlet  at  sight  of  her,  and,looking  more 
inclined  to  run,  he  came  forward  with  a 
slow,  heavy  gait,  holding  out  his  hand. 

Poor  Louisa !  The  handsome,  boyish 
face  had  grown  stolid  and  fleshy,  the 
good  humored,  happy  look  had  subsided 
into  an  expression  of  contented  dullness. 


There  was  no  sentiment  there,  no  linger- 
ing thought  of  the  old  time ;  she  knew 
that  before  one  word  had  been  spoken. 

They  conversed  on  orthodox  subjects 
a  few  moments,  Louisa  realizing  all  the 
time  that  the  John  of  her  memory  and  of 
her  hopes  was  forever  dead  to  her,  and 
then  with  more  alacrity  than  he  had  yet 
shown,  he  turned  to  help  a  new  comer 
from  her  wagon. 

It  was  Emily  Jones,  who, casting  a  sus- 
picious look  at  Louisa,  and  determined  to 
show  her  "'twas  too  late  for  her  now," 
forthwith  proceeded  to  whisper  long  and 
lovingly  with  John,  according  to  local 
custom  among  young  people  who  "were 
paying  attention"  to  each  other. 

Pitying  his  embarrassment,  Louisa  hur- 
ried her  mother  in  her  bargaining  and 
"beating  down,"  and  they  soon  took 
their  leave, to  the  evident  relief  of  the  tri- 
umphant Emily. 

"Now,  don't  he  look  slack?"  her  moth- 
er asked.  "He  always  has  that  old  Car- 
digan jacket  on,  and  he  never  wears  a 
collar  from  one  year's  end  to  another." 

"I  did  not  notice  his  clothes,  but  he 
has  changed  a  great  deal,"  was  the  sad 
reply. 

When  Howard  Endicott  visited  her  in 
June,  she  told  him  of  the  delusion  she 
had  been  under. 

"1  knew  it  all  the  time,"  he  said  quiet- 
ly, "but  I  wished  you  to  find  it  out  for 
yourself." 

But  Louisa  wished  she  had  said  yes,  to 
him  at  first,  and  lived  under  the  delusion 
all  her  life,  for  if  the  dream  was  foolish, 
the  awakening  was  cruel. 
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Zachariah  Richardson,  who  died  in 
Chlemsford  in  1776,  aged  80  years. 

Mr.  Fletcher  was  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College  of  the  class  of  1769,  being 
twenty-one  years  of  age  at  graduation, 
and  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Hopkinton,  January  27,  1773.  He  was 
very  popular  with  the  people  of  his 
church,  and  exerted  a  great  influence  in 
the  town,  and  was  elected  as  a  Represen- 
tative to  attend  the  Provincial  Congress, 
which  met  at  Exeter,  May  17,  1775.  He 
was  one  of  a  committee  of  three  to  pre- 
pare a  draft  to  send  to  the  several  towns 
in  the  State  respecting  disputes  about 
tories.  He  was  also  appointed  on  a  com- 
mittee with  Col.  Timothy  Walker  of  Con- 
cord and  Col.  William  Whipple  of  Ports- 
mouth, to  see  what  sum  of  money  would 
be  sufficient  to  answer  the  demands  of 
the  Province.  Col.  Whipple  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Mr.  Fletcher  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  and 
had  much  to  do  in  influencing  the  town 
to  do  its  part  in  both  men  and  money. 

In  the  days  in  which  Mr.  Fletcher 
lived,  it  was  thought  quite  as  necessary 
in  order  to  keep  life  in  the  church  to  con- 
sult spiritual  things  here  below,  as  well 
as  above,  and  it  was  a  common  practice 
for  Parson  Fletcher,  after  a  three  hours' 
service  in  the  morning,  to  step  over  to 
the  inn  across  the  street,  with  a  few  lay- 
men of  the  church,  and  take  a  glass  of 
brandy  or  a  mug  of '""flip."  One  of  the 
leaves  of  the  account  book  of  Deacon 
Abel  Kimball,  who  kept  a  store  near  Mr. 
Fletcher's  house,  has  the  account  of  Par- 
son Fletcher  for  groceries,  &c. ;  but  if 
the  pastors  of  the  present  day  had  similar 
accounts  against  them,  it  might  lead  to 
an  investigation  and  perhaps  a  dismissal. 
This  account  runs  from  June  29,  1782,  to 
January  22,  1783.  There  are  twenty-four 
charges  for  rum  or  toddy,  by  the  glass 
or  mug,  varying  from  three  to  eight 
pence  each;  and  tifteen  charges  for  rum 
and  brandy  by  the  pint  or  gallon, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £1,  10s, 
6d.  The  receipt  of  settlement  was  writ- 
ten at  the  bottom  of  the  page  in  Mr. 
Fletcher's  own  hand,  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 


"Rec'd  and  Settled  all  accounts  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day,  and 
nothing  due  on  either  side." 

Elijah  Fletcher, 
Abel  Kimball. 

Hopkinton,  Jan'y,  22,  1783." 

There  is  little  doubt  but  the  Parson  and 
the  Deacon  took  one  glass  of  toddy  be- 
fore that  receipt  was  written. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  after  a  short  illness,  died 
April  8,  1786,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age, 
having  been  a  pastor  of  the  church  over 
thirteen  years.  He  was  a  man  of  no  or- 
dinary talent,  and,  if  he  had  lived  to  ma- 
ture old  age,  would  have  left  a  bright 
and  shining  record  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  State.  As  it  was,  he  was 
considered  a  peer  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  the 
venerable  Rev.  *  Timothy  W alker,  first 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Concord. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  Mr.  Fletcher 
and  his  church,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Walker.  At  one  time  in  Mr.  Fletcher's 
ministry  in  Hopkinton,  (about  100 
years  ago),  he  found  that  his  parishion- 
ers were  seriously  aflflicted  with  the 
delusions  of  witchcraft.  He  patiently  lis- 
tened to  all  their  complaints  and  charges 
against  each  other,  and  found,  if  all  told 
the  truth,  he  had  but  very  few  members 
in  his  church,  but  were  either  witches  or 
wizards.  He  entreated  and  expostulated 
with  them  concerning  this  fallacious  doc- 
trine of  witchcraft,  but  to  no  effect. 
Many  of  his  older  members  came  from 
that  section  of  Massachusetts  where  at 
one  time  witchcraft  flourished,  and  they 
had  not  forgotten  the  fireside  stories  told 
by  their  grandmothers  of  the  wonderful 
doings  of  witches  who  lived  in  those 
days,  and  were  eventually  hanged  on 
trees  or  horizontal  poles,  like  dogs. 

At  length,  Mr.  Fletcher  applied  to  Mr. 
Walker  for  assistance,  and  proposed  to 
him  to  exchange  and  preach  to  his  peo- 
ple in  Hopkinton  on  this  subject,  telling 
Mr.  Walker  all  the  facts  which  caused 
the  trouble.  Mr.  Walker  prepared  a  ser- 
mon expressly  for  the  occasion.  He  told 
his  hearers,  in  substance,  that  the  most 
they  had  to  fear  from  witches,  was  from 
talking  about  them— that  witches  were 
very  sensitive  about  that,  and  generally 
made  their  appearance  to  such  persons 
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in  some  form.  The  hearers  took  the  hint, 
ceased  their  gossip  about  each  other 
and  the  desired  result  was  attained.  The 
excitement  about  witches  was  never  re- 
vived in  Hopkinton  after  tliat  day. 

Mr.  Fletcher  was  greatly  beloved  and 
respected  both  by  the  members  of  his 
church  and  the  people  of  the  town.  The 
town  paid  his  funeral  expenses,  and  pur- 
chased a  set  of  stones  to  mark  his  grave, 
which  still  point  out  the  spot  where  his 
ashes  are  mingled  with  the  mother  dust. 

His  children,  as  far  we  know,  were 
Bridget,  born  about  1774;  Timothy. 
1775;  Rebecca,  1776,  and  Gratia,  1781. 
Rebecca  married  the  Hon.  Israel  Kelly, 
about  1801.  He  was  a  son  of  Moses 
Kelly  of  Amherst  and  afterward  of  Hop- 
kinton, who  was  sheriflf  of  Hillsborough 
county  from  1785  to  1809.  Israel  Kelly 
removed  to  Salisbury  prior  to  1802.  He 
was  sheriff  of  Hillsborough  county  from 
1813  to  1818,  and  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Sessions  for  Merrimack  county  from  1823 
to  1825,  when  that  court  was  abolished. 
Two  daughters  of  Judge  Kelly  are  now 
living  in  Concord  at  advanced  age. 

Gratia  Fletcher  (called  ''Grace,")  w^as 
educated  at  the  old  academy  in  Atkinson, 
finishing  her  studies  at  that  venerable  in- 
stitution late  in  the  fall  of  1800.  Rebecca, 
the  widow  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  married  the 
Rev.  Christopher  Paige,  January  29, 1788. 
Mr.  Paige  was  the  first  minister  of  Pitts- 
field,  being  settled  there  in  1789.  There 
was  never  a  very  pleasant  feeling  exist- 
ing betw^een  the  two  daughters  and  their 
step-father  after  they  arrived  at  years  of 
understanding,  and  when  Judge  Kelly 
moved  to  Salisbury  in  1802,  Gratia  made 
her  home  with  her  sister  Rebecca.  It 
was  here  she  first  saw  Daniel  Webster, 
then  a  young  man,  just  from  college, 
studying  law  with  Thomas  W.  Thomp- 
son, near  his  father's  house,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Judge  Kelly's. 

An  acquaintance  sprang  up  between 
them,  which  in  time  became  a  strong  at- 
tachment ;  but  Webster  was  too  busily 
engaged  in  [)erfccting  his  legal  studies  to 
pay  much  attention  to  love  affairs.  After 
bis  admission  to  the  Suffolk  Bar  in  1805, 
however,  he  returned  and  practiced  law 


in  his  native  town  nearly  two  years, 
where  his  opportunities  were  better  to 
learn  the  true  character  of  Grace,  which 
he  used  to  say,  "improved  by  studying 
it."  Twice  the  marriage  day  had  been 
appointed,  but  its  arrival  found  them  un- 
prepared. At  length  Webster  settled  in 
Portsmouth  for  a  permanent  home,  and 
returning  to  Salisbury,  was  married  at 
the  house  of  Judge  Kelly  in  1808. 

Tradition  says,  that  when  he  went  to 
Salisbury,  he  first  saw  Grace  looking  out 
of  the  chamber  window,  and  addressed 
her  as  follows:  ''Grace, what  do  you 
say?  It  is  to-day  or  never !"  She  replied : 
"Then  I  say,  to-day !"  They  were  mar- 
ried that  afternoon,  and  soon  went  to 
their  new  home  in  Portsmouth. 

Mr.  W^ebster's  great  talent  soon  led 
him  into  public  notice,  his  grand  politi- 
cal ( areer  commencing  with  his  election 
to  Congress  from  this  State  in  1812.  Re- 
moving to  Massachusetts  in  1816,  he  was 
sent  to  Congress  from  that  State  in  1822, 
and  in  1827  was  made  U.  S.  Senator.  It 
was  when  on  his  way  to  Washington  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  that  she  became  ill  and  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  her  in  New  York. 
Growing  no  better,  she  returned  home  to 
Marshfield,  where  she  died,  January  21, 
1828. 

Grace  Fletcher  Webster  was  a  lady  of 
superior  culture  and  refinement,  and 
would  well  grace  any  circle.  Through 
her  husband's  national  position  she  was 
often  brought  into  social  intercourse  with 
the  great  men  of  the  day — Clay,  Benton, 
Calhoun,  Adams,  Jackson  and  others — 
and  was  greatly  esteemed  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  her.  She  was  the  idol 
of  Webster,  who  cherished  for  her, 
through  life,  a  reverential  love.  She  left 
a  son  named  Fletcher  Webster  and  he  a 
daughter  named  "Grace." 

The  house  in  which  Mr.  Fletcher  lived 
and  Grace  was  born,  stands  on  the  main 
road  leading  to  Concord,  about  one  mile 
east  of  Hopkinton  Village,  and,  up  to  the 
spring  of  1875,  was  in  its  primitive  state. 
A  portion  of  a  limb  from  an  elm  in  front 
of  the  house  was  sent  to  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  last  season. 
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Among  the  best  known  of  the  repre- 
sentative men  of  New  Hampshire,  at  the 
present  time,  from  his  connection  with 
politics,  as  well  as  business  affairs.  Col. 
Henry  O.  Kent  of  Lancaster  may  well  be 
conceded  a  prominent  position.  In  pre- 
senting the  readers  of  the  Granite 
Monthly  with  a  brief  sketch  of  Col. 
Kent's  career,  some  allusion  to  his  an- 
cestral history  may  not  come  amiss. 

As  the  name  indicates,  the  Kent  family 
is  of  English  origin.  There  is  no  direct 
record  antedating  John  Kent,  who  died 
in  1780  at  Cape  Ann,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years.  His  son  Jacob,  born  at 
Chebacco,  (now  Essex),  Mass.,  in  1726, 
settled  in  the  town  of  Plaistow,  in  this 
State.  In  1760,  a  regiment  of  eight  hun- 
dred men  was  raised  in  New  Hampshire, 
commanded  by  Col.  John  Goffe  of  Lon- 
donderry, for  the  invasion  of  Canada.  Of 
this  regiment,  one  company  was  officered 
by  John  Hazen,  Captain,  Jacob  Kent — 
above  named — 1st  Lieut.,  and  Timothy 
Beadle  2d  Lieut.  The  regiment  rendez- 
voued  at  Litchfield,  and  marched  by  Pe- 
terborough and  Keene  to  Number  4, 
(Charlesto  wn) ,  thence  cut  a  road  through 
the  wilderness  26  miles  to  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  thence  to  Crown  Point 


on  Lake  Champlain,  where  they  took  wa- 
ter transportation.  After  a  successful 
campaign,  they  returned  through  the  wil- 
derness via  the  Newbury  meadows,  or 
the  Cohos  country,  undoubtedly  follow- 
ing the  old  Indian  path  up  the  Oliverian 
and  down  Baker  River  to  the  Pemigewas- 
set.  While  returning,  Lt.  Col.  Jacob  Bay- 
ley,  Captain  Hazen,  and  Lieutenants 
Kent  and  Beadle,  were  so  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  fertility  of  the  Cohos 
meadows  that  they  determined  to  return 
and  found  a  settlement.  This  project  was 
speedily  carried  out,  Bayley  and  Kent  lo- 
cating on  the  western,  and  Hazen  and 
Beadle  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
from  which  settlements  sprang  the  towns 
of  Newbury,  then  in  the  "New  Hamp- 
shire Grants," — now  in  Vermont — and 
Haverhill,  N.  H.  Gen.  Jacob  Bayley  was 
a  prominent  man  in  Newbury,  through  a 
long  and  useful  life.  Many  of  his  de- 
scendants still  reside  in  the  town.  Tim- 
othy Beadle,  or  Bedel,  as  the  name  is 
now  spelled,  was  an  officer  of  distinction 
in  the  subsequent  war  of  the  Revolution, 
father  of  Gen.  Moody  Bedel  of  the  war 
of  1812,  and  grand-father  of  the  late  Gen. 
John  Bedel  of  Bath  and  Col.  Hazen  Be- 
del of  Colebrook. 
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Jacob  Kent,  here  referred  to,  died  at 
Newbury  in  1812,  aged  86  years.  He  was 
a  noted  man  in  his  section,  commander 
of  the  first  company  of  militia  raised  in 
the  towns  of  Newbury  and  Haverhill  '4n 
our  Province  of  New  Hampshire" — as 
says  his  old  commission,  signed  in  1764, 
by  Benning  Wentworth,  and  which  is 
now  in  Col.  Kent's  possession.  He  was 
a  leader  in  church  matters,  was  for  years 
Town  Clerk,  and  County  Clerk  of  Orange 
County — and  subsequently  and  for  a  long 
period  a  J udge  of  the  Vermont  Judiciary. 
In  the  Revolution,  while  burdened  with 
the  cares  of  the  infant  settlement,  he  was 
an  earnest  actor  in  those  scenes  which 
gave  us  our  independence.  He  was 
Colonel  of  the  forces  in  his  vicinity,  and 
on  the  advance  of  Burgoyne,  started  with 
his  regiment  for  the  field,  and  was  pres- 
ent with  it  at  the  capitulation  at  Saratoga. 

This  Jacob  Kent  left  three  sons,  Jacob, 
John  and  Joseph.  John  Kent,  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  sold 
his  share  of  the  patrimony  and  purchas- 
ed a  farm  on  Parker  Hill,  in  the  town  of 
Lyman,  where  he  died  in  1842,  leaving 
four  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  father 
of  Col.  Kent  was  one  of  these  sons — 
Richard  Peabody  Kent — (his  mother  Tab- 
itha  Peabody,  a  daughter  of  Lt.  Richard 
Peabody,  of  the  Revolutionary  army, 
who  lies  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  in 
Littleton,  near  the  Connecticut),  who 
"was  born  at  Newbury,  Yt.,  Dec,  21, 1805, 
and  is  now  in  active  business  as  a  mer- 
chant, at  Lancaster,  being  doubtless  the 
senior  in  point  of  service  of  any  business 
man  in  the  region.  He  attended  in  boy- 
hood, for  a  time,  the  Academy  at  Haver- 
hill, but  at  an  early  age  went  into  a  coun- 
try store,  on  Parker  Hill,  as  a  clerk, 
ihence  to  Wells  River  and  Bath,  and  in 
1^25,  went  to  Lancaster  with  Royal  Jos- 
lyn,  where,  in  1828,  he  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits  for  himself,  and  has 
steadily  followed  his  vocation.  During 
this  long  career  his  aff'airs  have  been 
transacted  with  scrupulous  integrity,  ex- 
actitude and  honor.  He  has  never  been 
in  public  life,  but  has  always  been  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  the  region 
and  the  improvement  of  the  town — wit- 
nessing its  growth  and  prosperity.  He 
was  formerly  Cashier  of  Lancaster  Bank, 


and  is  now  President  of  the  Corporation 
of  Lancaster  Academy. 

On  the  maternal  side  the  ancestry  of 
Col.  Kent  is  traced  to  Richard  Mann,  "a 
planter  in  the  family  of  Elder  Brewster," 
w^ho  was  one  of  the  colony  of  the  May- 
flower. From  him  descended  that  John 
Mann,  born  Dec.  25,  1743,  who  was  the 
first  permanent  settler  of  the  town  of 
Orford,  October,  1765.  To  him  were  born 
fifteen  children,  of  whom  Solomon  Mann 
was  well  known  in  the  State,  as  for  many 
years  the  proprietor  of  ''The  old  Mann 
Tavern,"  at  the  upper  end  of  Main  street, 
Concord,  (the  place  now  or  recently  oc- 
cupied by  Mrs.  Smart,  on  the  east  side, 
under  the  great  elms,  just  above  Maj. 
Lang's.)  To  him  were  born  eight  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom,  Phebe,  married  Geo. 
Hough,  a  printer  of  Concord,  who  sub- 
sequently, with  his  wife,  went  with  Dr. 
Judson  as  missionaries  to  Burmah,  Brit- 
ish India.  The  descendants  of  this 
daughter  married  with  the  British  resi- 
dents of  India,  and  are  now  resident  in 
England,  their  children  being  married 
and  settled  around  them.  Emily,  the 
second  daughter  of  Solomon  Mann,  mar- 
ried Henry  Oakes,  a  merchant,  who  for 
many  years  was  an  active  and  well  known 
business  man  at  Water  ford  and  Thetford, 
Vt.  To  Henry  and  Emily  (Mann)  Oakes 
were  born  three  daughters  and  a  son, 
who  died  in  infancy.  Of  the  daughters, 
Emily  Mann  Oakes  was  married  to  Rich- 
ard P.  Kent,  June  5,  1832,  at  Littleton, 
among  the  friends  present  on  the  occa- 
sion being  the  late  Chief  Justice  Henry 
A.  Bellows  and  the  Hon.  Edmund  Burke, 
then  young  lawyers  just  commencing 
practice. 

To  this  union  there  have  been  born 
three  children,  sons.  Henry  Oakes,  Ed- 
ward Richard,  and  Charles  Nelson.  The 
second  son,  Edward  Richard,  is  now  as- 
sociated in  business  with  his  father  at 
Lancaster,  and  the  youngest,  Charles 
Nelson,  who  graduated  at  Norwich  Uni- 
versity and  Harvard  Law  School  and  was 
subsequently  admitted  to  the  Suffolk 
Bar,  is  now  m  business  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Henry  Oakes  Kent  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster, Feb.  7,  1834.  He  attended  the 
district  school  and  Lancaster  Academy, 
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and  graduated  from  Norwich  University 
in  the  class  of  1854.  Entering  the  office 
of  Hon.  Jacob  Benton  as  a  student  of 
law,  he  pursued  his  studies  until  1858, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the 
May  Term  of  Court  at  Lancaster.  Short- 
ly after,  he  became  the  proprietor  of  the 
Coos  Bepublican^  and  assumed  the  edito- 
rial and  business  management  of  that 
paper,  his  strong  interest  in  political 
affairs  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  with  w^hich  he  was  actively 
identified,  impelling  him  to  this  step,  in 
taking  which  he  relinquished  the  pros- 
pect of  a  distinguished  and  successful 
career  at  the  bar.  In  the  management 
of  the  Bepublican^  both  financial  and  edi- 
torial, he  displayed  rare  skill  and  ability. 
His  leading  articles  were  always  strong, 
vigorous,  earnest,  and  secured  for  his 
paper,  notwithstanding  its  remote  loca- 
tion from  the  capital,  an  influential  posi- 
tion among  the  party  journals  of  the 
State,  and  considerate  recognition  by  the 
press  of  other  States.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  from  the  time  when  he  assumed  its 
management  until  1870,  when  he  sold  it 


to  its  present  managers,— a  period  of 
twelve  years, — no  paper  in  the  State  ren- 
dered more  efficient  support  to  the  party 
with  which  it  was  allied,  or  advocated 
more  heartily  all  measures  tending  to 
advance  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
section  in  which  it  was  located,  than  did 
the  Coos  Bepuhlican  under  the  direction 
of  Col.  Kent. 

Since  1870,  Col.  Kent  has  attended  to 
a  large  and  growing  general  office  busi- 
ness, to  which  he  had  formerly  given 
more  or  less  attention ;  and  also  to  the 
interests  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  the 
County  of  Coos,  for  which  institution  he 
secured*  a  charter  in  1868,  and  of  which 
he  is  and  has  been  Treasurer.  He  is  also 
an  owner  and  the  present  manager  of  the 
Lancaster  Paper  Co.,  an  industry  furnish- 
ing a  market  for  much  of  the  straw  and 
wood  of  the  surrounding  region,  and  em- 
ployment for  quite  a  number  of  people. 
The  Pleasant  Valley  Starch  Mill  is  also 
an  enterprise  with  which  he  is  connected 
and  of  which  he  is  Treasurer.  The  en- 
couragement of  local  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry has  always  been  one  of  his  cb"-. 
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acteristics,  and  such  means  as  have' been 
at  his  disposal  have  been  placed  in  that 
direction. 

As  has  been  indicated,  Col.  Kent  en- 
tered political  life  as  a  Republican,  and 
was  an  active  advocate  of  the  cause  and 
policy  of  that  party,  with  pen  and  voice, 
until  after  the  election  of  Gen.  Grant  to 
the  Presidency.  In  1855,  being  then  but 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen 
Assistant  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  re-elected  the  following 
year.  In  1857  he  was  chosen  Clerk  of 
the  House,  efficiently  discharging  the 
duties  of  the  office  for  three  successive 
years.  In  1862  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  House,  and  served  with  marked 
ability,  his  previous  extended  experience 
as  Clerk  admirably  fitting  him  for  the 
discharge  of  legislative  duties.  He  served 
that  year  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Afiairs, — a  position  of  much 
importance,  considering  the  fact  that  w^e 
were  then  in  the  midst  of  the  w^ar  period. 
His  next  appearance  in  the  Legislature 
w^as  in  1868,  when  he  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Railroads,  and  again 
in  1869.  wiien  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  During  each  year 
of  his  legislative  service  he  occupied  a 
prominent  position  among  the  leaders  of 
his  party  in  the  House,  displaying 
marked  ability  in  debate,  and  energy  and 
industry  in  the  Committee  room. 

In  1858  a  Commission  was  appointed 
by  the  States  of  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire ''to  ascertain,  survey  and  mark" 
the  boundary  between  them.  The  line 
had  been  established  in  1784,  and  revised 
in  1820,  when  Hon.  Ichabod  Bartlett  and 
Hon.  John  W.  Weeks  were  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  part  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  duty  of  representing  this  State  upon 
the  Commission  of  1858  w^as  assigned  to 
Col.  Kent,  and  the  work  was  performed 
during  the  autumn  of  that  year,  through 
the  wilderness,  from  the  Crown  monu- 
ment, on  the  divide,  "separating  the  wa- 
ters that  flow  north  into  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  from  those  that  flow  south 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,"  by  the  marking 
of  permanent  lines  in  the  forests  and  the 
erection  of  stone  posts  in  the  clearings, 
as  far  south  as  the  towns  of  Fryeburg  and 
Conway.   In  1864  Col.  Kent  w^as  one  of 


the  Presidential  electors  of  this  State,  and 
from  1866  to  1868,  inclusive,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Bank  Commissioners. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  in 
1861,  Col.  Kent,  having  volunteered 
in  the  service,  was  ordered  to  Con- 
cord by  Gov.  Goodwin  and  commis- 
sioned Assistant  Adjutant  General,  with 
the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  recruiting  service.  Recruiting  a 
company  in  a  few  days  at  Lancaster,  he 
was  ordered  to  General  Headquarters, 
and  directed  to  proceed  to  Portsmouth, 
where  the  Second  Regiment  was  form- 
ing. He  w^as  continued  in  duty  in  the 
Adjutant  General's  Department  until  af- 
ter the  earlier  regiments  had  left  the  state. 
In  the  fall  of  1862  New  Hampshire  was 
called  upon  for  three  additional  regi- 
ments, the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth, which  were  for  convenience,  as- 
signed to  the  First,  Second  and  Third 
Congressional  Districts,  and  Col.  Kent 
w^as  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Seven- 
teenth. In  order  to  meet  the  exigency  of 
the  time,  it  was  determined  to  fill  the  reg- 
iments in  their  numerical  order  as  fast  as 
men  enlisted,  from  whatever  locality  in 
the  State,  thus  taking  all  the  earlier  en- 
listments in  Col.  Kent's  district  to  fill  the 
other  regiments  and  leaving  the  Seven- 
teenth to  be  filled  by  the  more  dilatory 
from  all  the  districts,  an  arrangement 
which,  while  perhaps  calculated  to  best 
promote  the  general  interest,  must  have 
been  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  per- 
sonal feelings  of  Col.  Kent,  largely  upon 
the  strength  of  whose  name  men  enough 
for  an  entire  regiment  had  been  raised, 
the  town  of  Lancaster  furnishing  nearly 
a  full  companjT-.  Nevertheless,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  regiment  was  perfected, 
and  drill,  discipline  and  instruction  com- 
menced and  carried  forward.  It  having 
been  determined  to  postpone  the  State 
draft,  and  few  more  volunteers  appearing, 
in  February,  1863,  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  regiment  were  furloughed  till  April  1, 
when  the  command  again  reported  in 
camp,  with  the  official  assurance  that 
the  regiment  would  be  promptly  filled 
and  participate  in  the  approaching  cam- 
paign. But  as  is  stated  in  Waite's  history 
of  New  Hampshire  in  the  Rebellion : 

"About  this  time  orders  w^ere  received 
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by  Gov.  Berry,  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  to  consolidate  the  Seventeenth  and 
Second  Regiments,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  he  might  prescribe.  On  the  16th 
of  April,  1863.  this  order  was  carried  into 
effect,  the  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  regiment  mustered  out,  and 
the  enlisted  men  transferred.  The  or- 
der effecting  this  expressed  in  emphatic 
terms  the  approbation  of  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  of  the  soldierly  de- 
portment of  the  regiment  from  the  time 
of  its  organization,  and  the  excellent  dis- 
cipline and  deportment  that  had  uniform- 
ly characterized  the  command,  was  re- 
marked on  every  hand.  The  failure  to 
fill  and  forward  the  Seventeenth  Regi- 
ment was  in  no  way  attributable  to  its 
officers,  and  the  circumstances  which 
seemed  to  make  the  consolidation  advi- 
sable were  regretted  alike  by  officers  and 
men.*' 

Though  not  brought  by  the  fortunes  of 
war  into  active  duty  at  the  front,  few  if 
any  men  in  the  State  did  more  than  Col. 
Kent  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  to  maintain  the  reputation  of 
Xew  Hampshire  for  prompt  and  patriotic 
effort  in  the  Union  cause. 

Col.  Kent  was  an  active  member  of  the 
organization  known  as  the  ••Governor's 
Horse  Guards,''  which  was  formed  for 
parade  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  in- 
auguration of  the  Governor,  and  for  so- 
cial enjoyment.  He  held  the  office  of  Ma- 
jor in  this  organization  in  1860,  and  rode 
as  Colonel  in  the  same  in  1863-4-5.  He 
has  long  been  prominent  in  the  Masonic 
order,  having  been  made  a  Mason  in 
Xorth  Star  Lodge.  Xo  8.  of  Lancaster  in 
1855,  in  which  he  passed  the  chair,  and 
has  frequently  been  District  Deputy 
Grand  Master.  In  1868  and  1869  he  was 
Grand  Commander  of  the  order  of  Knights 
Templar,  and  appendant  orders  for  the 
jurisdiction  of  Xew  Hampshire. 

In  his  association  with,  and  labor  for 
the  success  of  the  Republican  party.  Col. 
'Kent  was  actuated  by  his  opposition  to 
slavery,  which  institution  and  its  exten- 
sion he  regarded  as  prejudicial  to  the  re- 
public. He  maintained  his  convictions 
in  his  paper  and  on  the  stump,  earnestly 
and  yet  candidly.  After  the  war,  his 
connection  with  which  has  been  alluded 


to,  and  the  downfall  of  slavery,  he  favor- 
ed the  burial  of  past  issues  and  sectional 
bitterness,  believing  that  a  restored  Union 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  renewed 
fraternal  relations  and  a  general  revival 
of  business,  were  absolutely  essential  to 
our  prosperity,  if  not  to  our  existence  as 
a  people.  Regarding  the  policy  of  Pres- 
ident Grant  and  the  supporters  of  his  ad- 
ministration, as  inimical  to  such  results, 
he  found  himself  unable  to  sustain  the 
measures  of  the  administration  party. 
He  therefore  disposed  of  his  paper, 
which,  as  a  party  organ  he  could  not  con- 
scientiously turn  over  to  the  other  side, 
and  engaged  in  the  development  and  or- 
ganization of  the  Liberal  movement, 
which  resulted  in  the  Cincinnati  Conven- 
tion and  the  nomination  of  Horace  Gree- 
ley for  the  Presidency  in  1872.  He  par- 
ticipated in  that  Convention,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Xational  and  Chairman  of 
the  State  Liberal  Republican  Committee 
in  1872  and  1873,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  Hon.  John  G.  Sinclair,  Chairman  of 
the  Democratic  State  Committee,  in  the 
management  of  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1872.  in  this  State.  In  1873  the 
Liberal  Republicans  ran  an  independent 
State  ticket,  but  in  18  7-4  coalesced  and 
formally  united  with  the  Democratic  par- 
ty. The  resolutions  of  the  Liberal  Com- 
mittee, announcing  such  purpose  of  the 
organization,  were  presented  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic State  Convention  by  Col.  Kent, 
whose  appearance  and  announcement  eli- 
cited vociferous  and  prolonged  demon- 
strations of  enthusiasm  in  that  body. 

The  campaign  thus  opened  ended  in 
the  election  of  a  Democratic  Governor 
and  Legislature,  a  result  to  which  the 
earnest  labors  of  Col.  Kent  contributed 
in  no  small  degree.  In  recognition  of  his 
efficient  services,  as  well  as  acknowledg- 
ed ability,  the  Democracy  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Third  District,  with  some 
in  other  sections,  presented  his  name  in 
the  Convention  at  Charlestown  in  Janu- 
ary, 1875,  for  the  Congressional  nomina- 
tion in  that  District.  Two  other  able  and 
popular  candidates,  George  F.  Putnam, 
of  Warren,  and  Horatio  Colony,  of  Keene, 
were  also  before  the  Convention.  Three 
ballotiugs  were  had,  the  third  resulting 
in  the  nomination  of  Col.  Kent.  The 
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campaign  which  followed  was  close  and 
exciting,  but  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Col.  Blair,  the  Republican  candidate,  by 
a  plurality  of  209  votes.  While  Col.  Kent 
ran  ahead  of  his  ticket  in  some  localities, 
receiving  support  which  would  not  have 
been  accorded  another  candidate  of  the 
same  party,  there  were  a  few  Democrats 
in  the  District,  who.  remembering  his 
antagonism  to  their  party  informer  years, 
could  not  overcome  their  prejudices  suf. 
ficiently  to  give  him  their  support.  In 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1S76,  he  was 
early  in  the  field,  as  a  champion  of  the 
election  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  Commen- 
cing upon  the  stump  in  Vermont  in  Au- 
gust, he  addressed  several  large  audiences 
in  that  state.  Returning  to  Xew  Hamp- 
shire, he  was  actively  engaged  for  several 
weeks  previous  to  the  election,  speaking 
in  all  sections,  and  everywhere  to  large 
and  enthusiastic  audiences,  but  was  en- 
tirely unable  to  respond  to  all  the  calls 
made  for  his  services  on  the  stump.  In 
the  Democratic  Convention  in  his  district 
last  winter  he  was  heartily  and  unani- 
mously accorded  a  second  nomination 
and  in  the  canvass  that  followed,  although 
the  odds  from  the  start  were  strongly 
against  the  Democracy,  he  made  a  most 
brilliant  run.  the  plura-lity  of  his  opponent, 
Col.  Blair,  being  nearly  400  less  than  that 
of  Gov.  Prescott.  in  the  district. 

Col.  Kent  is  now  fully  engaged  in  the 
direction  of  his  business  affairs,  which 
altogether,  furnish  an  ample  field  for  all 
his  energies  and  talent.  Yet  he  has 
abated  in  no  degree  his  interest  in  poli- 
tics, and  will  undoubtedly  respond  to  any 
call  which  the  party  with  which  he  is  as- 
sociated may  hereafter  make  for  his  ser- 
vices in  its  cause. 

As  has  been  said,  he  has  always  given 
earnest  encouragement  to  all  enterprises 
calculated  to  promote  the  material  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  his  section.  Xot 
the  least  of  these  is  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  the  Counties  of  Coos  and  Essex, 
in  securing  whose  organization  he  was  es- 
pecially active.  He  was  for  several  years 
Treasurer  of  this  Society,  and  contributed 
largely  by  his  efforts  toward  establish- 


ing it  upon  its  present  flourishing  basis. 
He  has  of  late  declined  re-election,  but  is 
still  Treasurer  of  the  Association  owning 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  annual  fairs 
of  the  society  are  held. 

In  the  advancement  of  educational  in- 
terests Col.  Kent  has  always  been  earn- 
estly engaged,  and  he  is  at  the  present 
time  a  Trustee  and  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Corporation  of 
Lancaster  Academy,  a  flourishing  educa- 
tional institution.  He  is  also  a  Trustee 
of  Xorwich  University,  and  President  of 
the  "Associated  Alumni  and  Past  Cadets*' 
of  that  institution.  In  1875  he  addressed 
the  associated  Alumni  at  their  reunion, 
and  in  1876.  by  request,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  commencement  before  the  Trus- 
tees and  assembled  audience,  which  for 
its  eloquence  and  patriotic  sentiments, 
secured  hearty  and  general  commenda- 
tion. 

Col.  Kent  was  married  in  Boston,  Jan- 
uary 11,  1857.  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  X. 
Kirk,  to  Berenice  A.  Rowell,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Rowell,  a  Lancaster  farmer,  and 
a  sister  of  George  P.  Rowell.  the  well 
known  advertising  agent  of  Xew  York 
city.  They  have  two  children,  a  daugh- 
ter— Berenice  Emily — born  October  30, 
1866,  and  a  son — Henry  Percy — born 
March  8,  1870.  Their  house  is  a  neat 
and  cosy. cottage,  without  pretension  to 
elegance,  yet  the  abode  of  domestic  hap- 
piness, comfort  and  content.  Col.  Kent's 
religious  associations  are  with  the  Epis- 
copal worship,  and.  although  not  a  church 
member,  he  is,  with  his  family,  a  regular 
attendant  upon  the  service  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  at  Lancaster. 

Of  fine  presence,  with  genial  and 
courteous  manners,  and  strong  personal 
magnetism,  public  spirited,  generous  and 
obliging,  his  popularity  in  his  section  is 
great,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  large  vote 
which  he  always  receives  when  his  name 
is  upon  the  ticket  at  the  elections  in  his 
own  town.  Still  young,  endowed  with 
strong  mental  and  physical  powers,  am- 
bitious and  courageous,  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  he  will  yet  attain  still  greater 
prominence  in  political  and  public  affairs. 
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BY  PROF.  E. 

The  union  of  Xew  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts  lasted  thirty-nine  years. 
Both  States  were  benefitted  by  it.  One 
government  could  be  more  economically 
and  efficiently  administered  than  two. 
Its  strength  was  greater,  and  its  man- 
dates were  better  obeyed.  The  two  prov- 
inces, to  all  intents,  were  one,  and  peace 
and  harmony  prevailed  between  them 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  union. 
In  16S0  the  King  of  England  severed  the 
political  connection  of  the  two  States, 
and  appointed  for  the  first  time  a  royal 
governor  over  Xew  Hampshire.  The 
entire  population,  which  then  amounted 
to  about  4000  souls,  were  sorely  grieved 
at  this  tyrannical  decree.  Its  only  object 
seemed  to  be  the  robbery  of  the  people 
by  royal  favorites  and  territorial  j)ropri- 
etors.  From  this  date  to  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  the  people  had  little 
rest.  Kings,  royal  governors,  landlords, 
savages  and  Frenchmen  continually  as- 
sailed them.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
kings  and  priests  still  claimed  to  rule  by 
divine  right.  In  England  that  claim  had 
been  sorely  crippled  by  the  execution  of 
.Charles  I.,  yet  his  successor,  when  he 
donned  the  royal  robes,  began  to  utter 
'•great  swelling  words  of  vanity."  like 
his  ancestors.  He  left  to  the  legal  voters 
of  the  Province,  who  then  numbered  only 
two  hundred  and  nine,  the  privilege  of 
electing  the  representatives  to  the  legis- 
lature, but  assumed  the  right  to  veto  all 
their  enactments,  and  retained  the  power 
of  appointing  the  President.  Council  and 
all  the  executive  officers  of  the  State. 

The  first  legislature  under  the  royal 
government  met  at  Portsmouth  in  March, 
1680.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  prayer 
and  an  election  sermon  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Moodey-  Their  first  act  was  an  acknowl- 
edgement of  their  obligations  to  Massa- 
chusetts. They  say  :  ••'Vt'e  acknowledge 
your  care  of  us,'' — it  was  thus  that  the 
feeble  colony  addressed  its  more  power- 
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ful  neighbor. — "we  thankfully  acknowl- 
edge your  kindness  while  we  dwelt  un- 
deryour shadow,  owning  ourselves  deeply 
obliged  that,  on  our  earnest  request,  you 
took  us  under  your  government  and  ruled 
us  well.  If  there  be  opportunity  for  us 
to  be  any  wise  serviceable  to  you,  we 
shall  show  how  ready  we  are  to  embrace 
it.  Wishing  the  presence  of  God  to  be 
with  you.  we  crave  the  benefit  of  your 
prayers  on  us.  who  are  separated  from 
our  brethren."  In  this  resolution  we  see 
how  much  of  the  Puritan  spirit  had  been 
imbibed  by  them  while  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  old  Bay  State.  A  love  of  lib- 
erty was  equally  prominent.  Their  first 
recorded  decree  was  in  these  words : 
'•Xo  act.  imposition,  law  or  ordinance 
shall  be  valid  unless  made  by  the  assem- 
bly and  approved  by  the  people."  In 
this  brief  enactment  are  contained  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  causes 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  "When  the  code  of 
this  infant  government  was  transmitted 
to  England  it  was  condemned  for  its 
style  and  matter;  its  provisions  were  re- 
jected as  ••incongruous  and  absurd.*' 
The  first  President,  John  Cutt.  was  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Portsmouth.  He 
lived  about  one  year  after  his  appoint- 
ment. The  Councillors  were  natives  of 
the  Province.  They  accepted  the  offices 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  king,  hoping 
to  serve  as  mediators  between  the  king's 
prerogative  and  the  people's  rights. 
But  they  had  an  accuser  of  his  brethren 
among  them.  As  it  was  in  ancient  days, 
when  the  sons  of  God  assembled.  ••Satan 
came  also  among  them."  The  king  had 
adopted  the  claim  of  Robert  Mason,  the 
successor  of  John  Mason,  the  proprietor 
of  Xew  Hampshire.  John  Mason  died  in 
1635,  leaving  a  daughter,  who  married 
John  Tufton.  Her  son.  Robert  Tufton, 
took  the  surname  of  Mason,  and,  as  heir 
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to  his  grandfather,  came,  armed  with  the 
king's  writ,  to  claim  both  the  soil  of  the 
Province  and  a  seat  in  the  Council.  He 
did  not  succeed  in  establishing  his  claim 
to  the  soil.  The  colonial  government 
protected  the  citizens  and  resisted  his  ex- 
actions. After  the  death  of  President 
Cutt,  Mason  found  in  England  a  lit  agent 
for  his  purposes  in  Edward  Cranfield, 
who  was  needy,  greedy  and  ambitious. 
The  king  gave  to  Mason  power  to  select 
and  appoint  the  governor  of  the  Prov- 
ince. This  unscrupulous  adventurer  was 
chosen  to  wrest,  by  a  legal  fiction,  their 
hardlj'-gotten  earnings  from  the  farmers, 
mechanics  and  lumbermen  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. With  unblushing  effrontery  Cran- 
field avowed  his  purpose.  Mason  bribed 
the  king  by  a  promise  of  one-fifth  of  all 
quit-rents  for  the  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  mortgaged  the  whole  Prov- 
ince to  Cranfield  for  twenty-one  years, 
as  collateral  security  for  his  salary. 
Armed  with  these  frightfully  inquisitori- 
al powers,  with  a  liberal  salary  and  the 
expectation  of  exorbitant  fines  and  nu- 
merous forfeitures,  this  political  cormo- 
rant stooped  to  his  prey.  At  first,  the 
assembly  attempted  to  gain  him  by  a 
gratuity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
toward  his  salary.  The  greedy  adven- 
turer received  the  boon  without  grati- 
tude, and  remorselessly  "asked  for 
more."  The  "rugged"  law-makers  of 
the  Province  resisted  his  demand,  and  he 
dissolved  the  assembly  in  anger.  The 
claims  of  Mason  were  resisted  both  by 
law  and  force.  The  "lord  Proprietor" 
threatened  to  sell  the  houses  and  lands 
of  the  people  for  rent.  They  appealed 
to  the  President  and  Council  for  an  in- 
junction. It  was  granted.  Mason  then 
summoned  these  ofiicers  to  appear  before 
the  king  within  three  months  to  make 
answer  to  his  charges.  They  retaliated 
by  a  counter  summons  to  him,  and  here- 
turned  to  England  to  prosecute  his 
claims  in  that  country.  Cranfield,  in  his 
rage,  threw  "firebrands,  arrows  and 
death"  in  every  direction.  He  called 
upon  the  people,  by  proclamation,  to 
take  new  leases  of  Mason  within  one 
month ;  and  in  case  of  refusal  threat- 
ened to  bring  a  ship  of  war  into  the  har- 


bor of  Portsmouth  and  quarter  soldiers 
in  their  houses.  He  filled  all  the  offices 
of  state  with  the  friends  of  Mason.  He 
brought  writs  of  ejectment  against  the 
principal  land  owners.  The  subservient 
courts  brought  in  verdicts  in  favor  of 
Mason.  The  people  sent  Nathaniel 
Weareof  Hampton  to  England  to  present 
their  case  at  Court  and  ask  for  the  recall 
of  Cranfield.  The  governor  and  proprie- 
tor became  more  oppressive.  The  min- 
isters of  the  Congregational  Churches 
were  prosecuted  for  not  administering 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  English  Church.  Mr.  Moodey  of 
Portsmouth  was  deposed  and  imprisoned 
for  non-compliance  with  the  governor's 
order.  The  war  w^axed  hotter  and  hot- 
ter, and  the  governor  left  the  Province 
in  1GS5.  Walter  Barefoot,  a  rash  and 
unprincipled  intriguer,  as  deputy  gov- 
ernor, reigned  and  robbed  in  Cranfield's 
stead.  The  suits  of  Mason  were  still 
prosecuted.  In  1685  Charles  II.  died. 
James  II.  appointed  Joseph  Dudley  Pres- 
ident of  the  New  England  Colonies.  He 
retained  his  office  but  a  few  months,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros  as 
Governor-in-chief  over  all  New  England. 
He  was  empowered  by  the  king,  "with 
advice  of  Council,  to  make  laws,  impose 
taxes  and  grant  lands."  Andros  was  the 
most  selfish  and  tyrannical  of  all  the 
royal  governors.  He  declared  the  char- 
ter of  Massachusetts  forfeited,  annulled 
land  titles  granted  under  it,  and  affirmed  * 
that  the  Indian  deeds  were  "no  better 
than  the  scratch  of  a  bear's  paw."  His 
rapacity  spared  neither  friend  nor  foe. 
Not  even  Mason  was  passed  by.  He  only 
escaped  his  exactions  by  death  at  Albany 
in  1688.  An  Indian  war  was  added  to 
other  calamities.  The  English  Revolu- 
tion came  at  this  darkest  hour  of  colo- 
nial history  to  relieve  the  people.  Hear- 
ing that  James  II.  was  expelled,  and  that 
William  III.  and  Mary  were  raised  to  the 
throne,  in  April,  1689,  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  adjacent  towns  rebelled,  im- 
prisoned Andros  and  sent  him  to  Eng- 
land for  trial.  New  Hampshire,  left 
without  responsible  government,  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  resorted  to  a  sec- 
ond union  with  Massachusetts. 
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The  laying  of  the  Direct  United  States 
Cable  to  the  coast  of  Xew  Hampshire  has 
been  the  means  of  calling  the  attention 
of  many  of  our  citizens  to  the  mysterious 
process  of  ocean  telegraphy.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  not  familiar  to  most  people, 
and  comparatively  few  have  any  intelli- 
gent idea  of  its  modus  operandi.  We  have 
become  so  familiarized  to  the  "click"  of 
the  telegraph  at  all  our  depots,  offices 
and  hotels  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  reading  a  message  that  gives  no  sound. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  means,  methods  aud  instruments  of 
land  and  ocean  telegraphy  are  radically 
and  totally  dissimilar.  In  order  to  com- 
prehend the  diflerence.  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  briefly  the  Morse  or  land 
telegraph,  and  also  the  nature  of  its  mo- 
tive power — electricity.  Of  the  latter,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  nobody  knows 
v;hat  it  is — we  can  only  deal  with  its  phe- 
nomena as  witnessed  under  varying  con- 
ditions. In  its  terrific  form,  we  see  it  in 
the  passing  shower  of  the  midsummer 
afternoon,  when  the  descending  bolts  of 
lightning  shiver  houses  and  trees,  and  in- 
stantaneously annihilate  animal  life.  In 
gentler  moods,  it  appears  in  the  rustle  of 
a  silk  dress  or  the  stroking  of  a  cat's 
back..  It  seems  to  pervade  nearly  every- 
thing, but  from  whence  it  cometh  or 
whither  it  goeth  is  alike  a  mystery  to 
prince  and  plebeian.  For  the  purposes  of 
telegraphy  and  experiment  electricity  is 
usually  generated  by  chemical  action. 
The  ''battery"  used  in  telegraph  offices 
is  made  by  placing  zinc  or  copper  in  glass 
or  earthen  jars  partly  filled  \s-ith  water, 
into  which  is  dropped  common  blue  vit- 
riol or  sulphite  of  copper.  The  vitriol 
dissolves  and  ••precipitates*'  upon  the 
metals,  and  in  some  unknown  way  gen- 
erates the  mysterious  agent  we  call  elec- 
tricity.  This  is  the  motive  power  that  is 


used  in  all  telegraphs  and  cables,  of  what- 
ever name  or  nature.  Xow  for  the  meth- 
ods of  conveyance  I  In  the  land  tele- 
graph the  ••click"  is  made  by  a  bar  of 
steel  that  is  attracted  to  and  let  go  by  an 
electro-magnet.  An  electro-magnet  is  a 
rod  of  soft  iron,  bent  in  horse-shoe  form, 
and  closely  wound  with  copper  wire. 
When  connected  with  a  ••battery"  it  is 
instantly  endowed  with  the  power  of  at- 
traction, and  as  instantly  loses  it  when 
the  connection  with  the  batteiy  is  sev- 
ered. It  will  attract  a  bar  of  steel  just 
as  a  common  ••horse-shoe"  magnet  will 
pick  up  a  needle  or  a  steel  pen.  With 
the  common  magnet  there  is  a  little  bar 
of  steel  which  we  call  an  ••armature." 
When  the  magnet  is  placed  near  it,  it  is 
drawn  to  the  ends  of  the  bent  iron  and 
held  there  by  the  power  of  magnetic  at- 
traction. The  natural  magnet  will  at- 
tract, but  it  icon't  let  go !  The  electro- 
magnet, or  a  magnet  by  electricity,  will 
attract  or  let  go  at  the  will  of  the  opera- 
tor. Put  the  electro-magnet  on  one  end 
of  your  table,  and  the  bottle  or  jar  con- 
taming  the  battery  on  the  other,  connect 
and  disconnect  it  with  the  wires,  and  you 
can  see  at  a  glance  how  a  rod  of  iron 
wound  with  copper  wire  is  a  magnet  one 
moment  and  not  a  magnet  the  next.  Put 
the  batteiy  in  Portland  and  the  electro- 
magnet in  Xew  Orleans,  connect  them 
with  a  wire,  and  the  result  is  all  the 
same.  Put  a  pin  on  the  end  of  the  steel 
armature,  and  some  clock-work  to  regu- 
late the  passage  of  a  strip  of  paper  over 
it,  and  you  have  substantially  the  Morse 
or  common  land  telegraph.  The  knob 
or  ••key"  which  the  operator  presses 
down  with  the  finger  is  the  means  used 
to  connect  and  disconnect  the  magnet  with 
the  battery,  or,  as  the  electricians  term 
it.  to  ••break  the  circuit."  Thus  every 
touch  of  the  key  produces  a  correspond- 
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ing  motion  of  the  armature  at  the  other 
end,  whether  a  foot  or  ten  thousand  miles 
apart.  An  ocean  cable  differs  from  a 
land  telegraph:  1— in  its  construction, 
2 — in  the  medium  through  which  it 
passes,  3 — in  its  operation.  Its  construc- 
tion is  similar  in  only  one  respect,  and 
that  is  that  in  both  cases  a  single  wire 
conveys  the  message.  On  land  the  wire 
is  hung  up  on  poles  and  run  through 
glass  'insulators"  to  prevent  the  current 
from  passing  down  the  poles  into  the 
earth.  The  cable  wire  must  be  "insulat- 
ed" the  whole  length,  for  if  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  water  it  is  entirely 
worthless.  Water  is  the  best  known  con- 
ductor of  electricity,  and  its  presence  is 
•  fatal  to  the  passage  of  the  current.  How, 

then,  to  lay  a  wire  through  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  water  and  not  touch  it  is 
the  first  problem  to  be  solved  in  ocean 
telegraphy.  A  glass  tube  would  answer 
the  purpose,  but  is  out  of  the  question. 
A  more  pliable  substance  (gutta  percha) 
has  been  found,  which  is  a  non-conductor 
of  electricity,  and  in  which  the  conduct- 
ing wire  is  embedded.  Other  wires  are 
wound  around  to  strengthen  it,  and  more 
gutta  percha  added,  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure  that  no  treacherous  drop  of 
water  shall  penetrate  and  destroy  the  ca- 
ble. The  thrusting  into  the  central  wire 
of  a  penknife  blade,  or  the  scraping  off  a 
piece  of  the  gutta  percha  as  large  as  a 
pea,  would  be  as  effectual  in  destroying 
its  working  power  as  to  cut  out  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  cable  and  carry  it  ashore. 
Absolute  perfection,  and  nothing  less, 
ensures  the  transmission  of  a  current  of 
electricity  through  any  submarine  cable. 

A  single  wire  thoroughly  covered 
with  only  a  very  thin  coating  of  any 
non-conducting  substance  would  an- 
swer every  purpose  for  the  transmission 
of  messages,  but  it  would  soon  be  broken 
in  the  uneven  depths  of  the  ocean.  The 
additional  wires  are  put  on  to  lessen  its 
chances  of  injury,  as  well  as  to  render  it 
impervious  to  water.  In  deep  water, 
where  the  surface  action  caused  by  wind 
and  tides  is  not  felt,  the  cable  is  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  while  the 
twenty  miles  of  shore  end,  which  is  ex- 
posed to  the  heavy  seas  and  ground 
swell,  is  as  large  as  a  man's  wrist,  and 


completely  encased  in  a  net-work  of 
heavy  wires— the  whole  weighing  some 
twenty  tons  to  the  mile. 

The  cable  having  been  laid,  and  every- 
thing in  working  order  between  Rye 
Beach  and  Torbay,  let  us  enter  the  room 
where  the  operator  sits,  and  observe  the 
method  by  which  he  communicates  with 
the  operator  at  the  other  end  of  the  cable. 
The  first  glance  dispels  all  ideas  of  pon- 
derous machinery.  All  the  instruments 
used  in  telegraphing  and  testing  are 
placed  upon  a  table  five  feet  long  and 
two  feet  wide.  The  instruments  used  in 
merely  sending  and  receiving  messages 
could  all  be  put  in  a  little  box  and  car- 
ried in  one  hand  by  a  child  five  years 
old.  All  are  specimens  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent and  delicate  workmanship,  and 
are  very  costly.  The  room  is  darkened, 
and  as  you  enter  you  see  a  small  lamp  so 
screened  as  to  throw  the  light  in  a  cer- 
tain direction.  All  being  in  readiness, 
the  operator  sits  down  to  send  a  message. 
He  taps  the  "key"  as  in  the  land  tele- 
graph, only  it  is  a  double  key.  It  has 
two  levers  and  knobs  instead  of  one. 
The  alphabet  is  substantially  like  the 
Morse  alphabet ;  that  is,  the  letters  are 
represented  by  dashes  and  dots.  For  in- 
stance :  Suppose  you  wish  to  write  the 
word  "Boy."   It  would  read  like  this: 

 .    B  is  one  dash 

and  three  dots.  O  is  three  dashes.  Y  is 
one  dash,  one  dot  and  two  dashes.  Now 
in  the  land  telegraph  the  dots  and  dashes 
would  appear  on  the  strip  of  paper  which 
is  perforated  by  a  pin  at  the  end  of  the 
bar  connected  with  the  armature. 

If  the  operator  could  read  by  sound,  he 
would  dispense  with  the  strip  of  paper, 
and  read  the  message  by  the  "click"  of 
the  armature  as  it  is  pulled  down  and 
let  go  by  the  electro- nagnet.  But  the 
cable  operator  has  neither  of  these  ad- 
vantages. There  is  no  paper  to  perfor- 
ate, no  click  of  the  armature,  no  arma- 
ture to  click.  The  message  is  read  by 
means  of  a  moving  flash  of  light  upon  a 
polished  mirror,  produced  by  the  "deflec- 
tion" of  a  very  small  mirror  which  is 
placed  within  a  "galvanometer." 

I  must  here  digress  again  and  explain 
what  is  meant  by  a  "mirror  galvanome- 
ter."  It  is  a  small  brass  cylinder,  two 
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or  three  inches  in  diameter,  shaped  like 
a  spool  or  bobbin,  and  wound  with  sev- 
eral thousand  turns  of  small  wire,  which 
is  wound  with  fine  silk  to  keep  the  metal 
from  coming  in  contact.  It  is  wound  or 
coiled  exactly  like  a  bundle  of  new  rope, 
a  small  hole  being  left  in  the  middle  a  lit- 
tle larger  than  a  common  wooden  pencil. 
In  the  centre  of  this  is  suspended  a  very 
thin,  delicate  mirror,  about  as  large  over 
as  a  kernel  of  corn,  with  a  corresponding 
small  magnet  rigidly  attached  to  the 
back  of  it.  The  whole  weighs  but  little 
more  than  a  grain,  and  is  suspended  by 
a  single  fibre  of  silk  much  smaller  than 
a  human  hair,  and  almost  invisible.  A 
scale  is  placed  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
mirror,  a  narrow  slit  being  cut  in  the 
centre  of  the  scale  to  allow  a  ray  of  light 
to  shine  upon  the  mirror  from  a  lamp 
placed  behind  said  scale,  the  little  mir- 
ror, in  turn,  reflecting  the  light  upon  the 
scale.  This  spot  of  light  upon  the  scale 
is  the  index  by  which  all  the  messages 
are  read.  The  angle  through  which  the 
ray  moves  is  double  that  traversed  by 
the  mirror  itself,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
really  equivalent  to  an  index  four  or  six 
feet  in  length  without  weight.  To  give 
an  idea  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  this 
apparatus,  I  may  state  that  messages 
have  actually  been  sent  by  means  of  a 
common  percussion  gun-cap  fitted  with 
a  very  small  piece  of  zinc,  excited  to 
electrical  action  by  a  drop  of  acidulated 
water  of  the  simple  bulk  of  a  tear. 

When  the  operator  at  Rye  Beach  sends 
a  message,  each  word  is  spelled  out  in 
full,  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  tapping  the 
double  ''key"  before  mentioned.  The 
right  hand  strokes  correspond  to  the 
dashes,  and  the  left  hand  strokes  to  the 
dots  of  the  ordinary  land  telegraph. 
[The  cable  code  varies  a  little  from  the 
Morse  code.]  When  the  operator  at  Rye 
Beach  presses  down  the  right  hand 
"key,"  he  causes  a  current  of  electricity 
to  flow,  feeble  though  it  is,  in  a  certain 
direction,  which  passes  through  the  coil 
of  the  galvanometer  atTorbay  (600  miles 
distant),  which  aflects  the  magnetism  of 
the  little  magnet  attached  to  the  mirror 
and  causes  it  to  "deflect"  or  turn  to  the 
right.  When  the  left  hand  '-key"  is 
pressed  do^wTi,  the  current  circulates  in 


the  opposite  direction,  and,  obviously, 
causes  the  little  mirror  to  move  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Of  course,  when  the 
mirror  moves,  the  ray  of  light  moves 
with  it.  By  this  means  the  right  and 
left  hand  strokes — which  represent  the 
dashes  and  dots — are  obtained,  thus  en- 
abling the  operator  to  read  the  message. 

To  the  casual  spectator,  there  is  noth- 
ing but  a  thin  ray  of  light  darting  about 
with  irregular  rapidity ;  but  to  the  trained 
eye  of  the  operator  every  flash  is  replete 
with  intelligence.  Thus  the  word  "boy," 
already  alluded  to,  would  be  read  in  this 
way ;  One  flash  to  the  right  and  three  to 
the  left  is  B.  Three  flashes  to  the  right 
is  O.  One  to  the  right,  one  to  the  left 
and  two  more  to  the  right  is  Y,  and  so 
on.  Long  and  constant  practice  makes 
the  operators  expert  in  their  profession, 
and  enables  them  to  read  from  the  mir- 
ror as  readily  and  as  accurately  as  from 
a  book  or  a  newspaper.  The  galvanom- 
eter used  is  the  invention  of  Sir  William 
Thomson  of  Scotland,  who  is  also  the  in- 
ventor of  several  other  splendid  instru- 
ments used  in  telegraphy,  principally  for 
"testing"  purposes,  and  consequently  of 
the  most  delicate  kind. 

The  "testing"  of  the  cable  is  a  wonder- 
ful and  mysterious  process,  by  which  the 
electrician  can  sit  at  a  table  on  either 
side  of  the  ocean  and  in  an  hour  ''locate'' 
the  exact  spot  where  the  conducting 
power  of  the  cable  may  be  in  the  slight- 
est degree  impaired.  It  does  not  always 
follow  that  the  cable  is  broken,  or  even 
very  badly  fractured,  when  the  electric 
current  is  interrupted.  It  may  be  that 
the  "insulation"  is  imperfect ;  for  the  con- 
ducting power  of  a  cable  depends  upon 
the  perfection  of  its  "insulation" — that 
is,  its  ability  to  retain  the  whole  of  the 
current  sent  over  the  conducting  wire, 
by  being  completely  imbedded  in  a  gutta 
percha  covering,  which  is  a  non-conduc- 
tor of  electricity.  Perhaps  the  gutta 
percha  may  have  been  scraped  off  by 
chafing  on  a  rock.  It  may  have  been 
cracked  by  receiving  some  unusual  ten- 
sion. Il  may  have  been  ruptured,  if  near 
the  shore,  by  the  grapnel  of  some  boat 
or  vessel.  Possibly  some  prying  fish 
may  have  tried  his  teeth  upon  it.  Any 
of  the^e  or  similar  causes  would  be  suflS- 
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cient  to  injure  the  insulation  and  allow 
the  electricity  to  escape  into  the  water, 
which  is  a  natural  conductor  of  it.  It 
would  be  precisely  the  same  as  if  a  large 
hole  were  bored  in  the  under  side  of  a 
lead  pipe  conveying  water  to  a  tank. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  fracture 
is  complete,  or  at  least  serious  enough 
to  destroy  the  usual  communication  be- 
tween the  operators  at  the  two  ends.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  cable  must  be  grap- 
pled up  and  repaired,  or  it  is  entirely 
worthless.  A  single  inch  of  defective 
wire  renders  the  whole  of  no  account. 
Before  it  can  be  used  again  a  ship  is  sent 
out,  furnished  with  the  necessary  grap- 
pling apparatus,  to  the  vicinity  where 
the  trouble  exists.  The  "fault"  is  cut 
out  a  new  splice  made,  and  the  cable  is 
dropped  again  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean. 

One  of  the  principal  instruments  used 
in  ''testing''  is  known  as  Thomson's  re- 
flecting galvanometer,  and  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Sir  AVilliam  Thomson  of  Glasgow 
University,  Scotland.  It  is  a  small  in- 
strument, of  elegant  workmanship  and 
extreme  delicacy,  consisting  of  a  very 
small  magnetic  needle  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long,  fixed  to  the  back 
of  a  small  circular  mirror,  whose  diame- 
ter is  about  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
magnet.  In  this  respect  it  is  similar  to 
the  mirror  used  in  reading  messages. 
The  mirror  is  sometimes  a  plano-convex 
lens  of  about  six  feet  focus,  and  is  sus- 
pended from  the  circumference  by  a  sin- 
gle cocoon  fiber  without  torsion — the 
magnetic  needle  being  at  right  angles 
with  the  fiber.  The  cocoon  fiber  is  silk 
in  its  raw  state,  infinitely  finer  than  the 
finest  manufactured  thread,  and  of  course 
susceptible  to  the  slightest  movement  in 
any  direction .  The  mirror  is  placed  in  the 
axle  of  a  coil  of  wire,  some  four  or  five 
inches  across,  which  completely  sur- 
rounds it,  so  that  the  needle  is  always 
under  the  influence  of  the  coil  at  what- 
ever angle  it  is  deflected  to.  A  beam  of 
light  from  a  lamp  placed  behind  a  screen 
about  three  feet  distant  from  the  coil 
falls  on  the  little  mirror,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  slightly  in  advance  of  the  top, 
and  is  reflected  back  on  to  a  graduated 
scale  placed  just  above  the  point  where 


the  beam  of  light  emerges  from  the  lamp. 
The  screen  is,  as  we  have  before  said, 
straight,  and  is  graduated  to  360  divisions 
on  either  side  of  the  zero  point.  This 
scale  being  placed  about  three  feet  dis- 
tant from  the  mirror,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
very  small  angular  movement  of  the  lit- 
tle mirror  will  cause  the  spot  of  light  re- 
flected on  the  scale  to  move  a  considera- 
ble distance  across  it. 

A  very  good  illustration  ot  how  this 
operation  may  be  accomplished,  is  to 
take  a  common  looking-glass,  hold  it  in 
front  of  you,  place  a  lighted  lamp  or 
candle  in  front,  and  notice  the  spot  of 
light  that  will  be  reflected  upon  the  wall 
of  the  room  behind  the  lamp.  Turn  the 
glass  from  side  to  side,  and  of  course  the 
spot  of  light  upon  the  wall  moves  in  a 
corresponding  manner.  A  similar  phe- 
nomenon may  sometimes  be  observed  in 
the  school-room,  when  some  roguish 
youth  directs  the  light  of  his  little  pocket 
mirror  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  house 
and  causes  the  concentrated  rays  of  the 
sun  to  illuminate  the  optics  of  some  juve- 
nile sweetheart. 

The  needle  of  the  galvanometer  being 
very  small,  and  being  placed  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  coil  of  wire  previously  alluded 
to,  every  current  of  electricity  deflects  it, 
and  deflects  it  to  a  degree  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  strength  of  the  current. 
This  being  a  known  fact,  the  next  step 
is  to  know  how  much  electricity  is  sent 
out  from  a  given  battery,  and  where  it 
goes  to.  Also  to  know  if  it  meets  with 
any  resistance  on  its  passage,  and  if  so, 
how  much,  and  where.  The  solution  of 
these  problems  covers  the  whole  ground 
of  "testing."  First  of  all,  then,  the  ma- 
terials of  which  the  cable  is  composed 
must  be  known,  and  the  exact  amount 
of  resistance  that  the  metal  ofl'ers  to  the 
passage  of  the  electrical  current.  No 
two  metals.have  the  same  power  of  con- 
ductivity, and  a  wire  composed  of  pure 
copper  will  off'er  less  resistance  than  one 
composed  of  the  baser  metals.  The 
weight  of  the  central  or  conducting  wire 
of  the  direct  cable  is  between  300  and  400 
pounds  to  the  mile,  and  is  made  of  pure 
copper.  The  exact  amount  of  resistance 
that  it  ofl'ers  is  known  by  the  thousands 
of  tests  made  during  its  manufacture  and 
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its  subsequent  immersion  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  ocean. 

In  order  to  measure  the  strength  of  the 
current,  it  is  plain  that  some  fixed 
standard  of  measurement  must  be  adopt- 
ed ;  hence  the  electricians  use  ''Siemen's 
Unit"  and  the  "Ohm,"  which  are  con- 
vertible terras,  and  are  called  the  *'units 
of  resistance,"  in  the  same  manner  that 
an  inch,  a  foot,  a  mile,  are  standard  meas- 
urements of  length.  For  convenience,  a 
-very  small  wire  of  pure  copper,  weigh- 
ing but  a  pound  to  the  nautical  mile,  is 
assumed  as  a  standard,  and  is  found  to 
offer  to  the  passage  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent a  resistance  of  1091.22  ohms,  when 
the  wire  is  at  a  temperature  of  32  de- 
grees, or  the  freezing  point  of  Fahren- 
heit. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  right 
here  that  the  temperature  of  the  wire 
has  a  marked  effect  upon  the  transmission 
of  the  current,  and  adds  another  impor- 
tant factor  to  the  complication  of  the 
problem.  The  resistance  increases  direct- 
ly with  the  length  of  a  cable,  and  de- 
creases inversely  with  its  weight ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  large  wire  will  offer  less  re- 
sistance to  the  current  than  a  small  one, 
because  it  contains  a  greater  amount  of 
conducting  surface. 

A  veiy  curious  thing  about  the  in- 
creased resistance,  coincident  with  the 
rise  in  temperature,  is  that  the  resistance 
increases  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  a  sum  of  money  put  out  at  compound 
interest.  The  resistance  compounds  it- 
self with  every  degree  of  increasing  heat. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  found  that  each 
degree  increases  the  resistance  eight  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  fifty  ten-millionths 
of  an  ohm  (.0008950).  Now  the  resist- 
ance at  32  degrees  being  1091.22  ohms, 
the  resistance  at  33  degrees  will  be 
1091.22  plus  .0008950=1091.2208950,  and 
the  resistance  for  34  degrees  will  be  the 
latter  sum  plus  the  .0008950,  and  so  on. 
This  law  enables  the  electrician  to  con- 
struct tables  for  the  reduction  of  read- 
ings of  resistance  to  the  standard  of  75 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  for  a  calculation 
for  the  reading  at  any  temperature,  from 
a  test  made  at  any  other.  Knowing 
these  and  other  minor  facts,  whenever  a 
cable  ceases  to  work,  the  electrician  has 
his  tables  of  resistance  and  other  mathe- 


matical computations  at  hand  to  aid  him 
in  his  work,  just  as  the  bank  accountant 
consults  his  interest  tables,  or  the  sur- 
veyor his  table  of  logarithms. 

The  process  of  testing  is  materially 
shortened  by  the  use  of  the  table  of  log- 
arithms, as  it  enables  the  electrician  to 
avoid  the  long  and  tedious  processes  of 
multiplication,  division,  and  extraction 
of  roots.  The  exact  resistance  of  a  per- 
fect cable  of  a  given  length  being  known, 
the  electrician  constructs  a  perfect  arti- 
ficial one  of  any  required  length,  and 
compares  the  defective  one  with  it.  This 
statement  may  seem  improbable,  and  the 
natural  inference  would  be  that  it  would 
not  be  very  convenient  to  have  anywhere 
from  500  to  3000  miles  of  cable  piled  up 
in  an  office.  But  it  is  quite  convenient — 
in  fact,  absolutely  indispensable — and  a 
thousand  or  two  miles  of  ocean  cable 
may  be  piled  up  in  a  box  on  a  common 
table.  This  seeming  paradox  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  already  alluded  to, 
that  the  resistance  to  the  electric  current 
decreases  inversely  with  the  weight  of 
the  wire.  Consequently  a  coil  of  very 
small  wire  will  represent  the  same 
amount  of  resistance  as  a  much  greater 
length  of  larger  wire — exactly  upon  the 
same  principle  that  an  architect  can  rep- 
resent the  immense  centennial  buildings 
upon  a  card,  or  the  artist  a  vast  extent 
of  landscape  upon  a  small  strip  of  can- 
vas. For  the  purpose  of  testing,  ''resist- 
ing coils"  are  prepared,  consisting  of 
wire  drawn  out  exceedingly  fine  and 
wound  upon  reels  like  a  fish-line.  They  are 
placed  in  different  sections  of  a  box  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  thoroughly  tested, 
and  graduated  to  represent  so  many  hun- 
dred or  thousand  units  of  resistance 
(ohms).  Metallic  pins,  connecting  with 
the  battery,  are  so  adjusted  as  to  connect 
or  disconnect  the  coil  with  the  battery, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator.  Thus 
the  electrician  can  construct  in  a  minute, 
right  before  him,  a  perfect  cable  of  any 
required  length. 

His  real  cable,  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  having  ceased  to  work,  he 
has  only  to  compare  it  with  the  artificial 
one  before  him  to  find  out  where  the 
trouble  is.  He  hitches  up  the  wire  of 
the  defunct  cable  to  the  refiecting  galvan- 
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ometer,  and  sends  through  it  a  current  of 
electricity.  The  amount  of  resistance 
that  the  current  meets  upon  its  passage 
is  instantly  recorded  before  his  eyes  by 
the  spot  of  light  moving  out  upon  the 
scale  a  certain  number  of  degrees.  This, 
as  already  explained,  is  caused  by  the 
''deflection"  of  the  little  mirror,  whose 
magnetic  needle  is  influenced  by  the 
strength  of  the  current.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  the  spot  of  light  is  deflect- 
ed 40  degrees  upon  the  scale.  The  elec- 
trician then  disconnects  the  cable,  and  in 
its  place  hitches  on  some  of  the  resistance 
coils,  which  is  simply  another  cable. 
Suppose  he  hitches  on  enough  of  them 
to  represent  200  miles  of  real  cable.  He 
then  turns  on  the  same  electric  current 
as  before,  and  finds  that  the  spot  of  light 
moves  out  upon  the  scale  only  30  degrees. 
"VVliat  is  the  inference?  Why,  simply 
that  the  interruption  in  the  real  cable  is 
more  than  200  miles  from  the  shore,  be- 
cause 200  miles  of  the  artificial  cable  does 
not  produce  the  requisite  defiection. 
Well,  suppose  he  hitches  on  another  hun- 
dred miles  of  resistance  coils,  and  then 
finds  the  light  deflected  exactly  40  de- 
grees upon  the  scale — what  then?  Why, 
he  has  found  the  break.  It  is  the  fourth 
term  of  the  proportion  ;  the  equality  of 
ratios.  It  is  thus,  after  taking  numerous 
and  repeated  tests  (the  mean  of  the 
whole  being  taken)  that  the  exact  spot 
of  the  break  is  '"located,"  and  final  direc- 
tions given  to  the  company's  officers  sent 
out  to  repair  it.  Every  test  requires  the 
utmost  exactness  and  nicety  of  manipu- 
lation, and  the  greatest  care  in  the  math- 
ematical calculations. 

Various  methods  of  "testing"  are  em- 
ployed, but  the  one  described  includes 
the  general  principles  of  the  science,  and 
the  materials  used.  The  direct  com- 
pany's electricians  use,  in  addition  to  the 
mirror,  what  is  known  as  the  ''Wheat- 
stone  bridge,"  by  which  it  is  claimed  a 
greater  degree  of  accuracy  can  be  ob- 


tained, but  the  process  is  too  complicated 
for  an  ordinary  magazine  article.  When- 
ever a  ship  has  been  sent  out  to  repair  a 
break  in  the  cable,  the  electricians  and 
operators  sit  night  and  day  and  watch 
for  the  first  movement  of  the  little  mir- 
ror by  which  messages  are  read ;  until 
finally  the  long-expected  fiash  indicates 
intelligence  at  the  other  end.  Messages 
are  sent  and  received,  tests  made,  the 
broken  ends  reunited,  and  finally  the  de- 
lighted operator  finds  it  will  again  re- 
spond to  his  magic  touch. 

The  "picking  up"  of  the  cable  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  attended  with 
immense  expense,  inasmuch  as  it  re- 
quires a  ship  specially  adapted  for  the 
business.  The  du-ect  cable  was  laid  and 
repaired  by  the  '"Farraday,"  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  ships  in  the  world, 
and  was  built  expressly  for  laying  ocean 
cables,  by  the  Siemens  Brothers,  con- 
tractors, and  is  owned  by  the  firm.  She 
cost  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  meas- 
ures over  five  thousand  tons,  carries  a 
crew  of  three  hundred  men,  and  is  let  to 
repair  defunct  cables  for  the  modest  sum 
of  Jive  thousand  dollars  per  day  ! 

She  is  supplied  with  all  the  appliances 
that  modern  science  and  ingenuity  can 
invent,  and  is  a  marvel  of  machinery  from 
end  to  end.  The  "hunting  for  a  needle 
in  a  hay-mow,"  which  was  the  tradition- 
al impossibility  of  a  quarter  century  ago, 
is  thrown  completely  in  the  shade  by 
this  five  thousand  ton  monster  of  marine 
architecture  that  gropes  amid  the  tem- 
pests of  the  North  Atlantic,  hunting 
for — and  finding — a  rope  of  wire  no 
larger  than  a  whip-stock,  and  that,  too, 
in  water  two  and  a  half  miles  deep  !  That 
a  wire  can  be  laid  across  the  ocean  com- 
pletely impervious  to  the  element  in 
which  it  is  submerged,  and  become  a  ve- 
hicle of  thought,  is  a  triumph  of  man's 
ingenuity  that  must  forever  remain  as 
one  of  the  foremost  wonders  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 
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BY  EVERETT  SlITTH. 

Xoiselessly  skimmiDg  o'er  the  brimmmg 
Lake,  down  past  the  silvery  edge 
Of  wav'ring  shadows  fleeiog ; 
Steering  straight  for  sandy  landing,  ledge- 
Bound,  hedge-bound,  swimming  birds  and  trimming 
Herds  fearing  at  our  appearing, 
Glided  we  so  light  and  airy. 
Startled  we  no  timid  fairy. 

Aground,  skiff  rocking,  bubbles  knocking 

Wildly  round  the  foaming  surf 

It  made,  we  spring,  enchanted,  haunted 

By  strange  fancies,  on  the  turf : 

Xo  thought  unlocking. — Nature  talking. 

Smiling  at  our  courage  daunted ; 

There  would  we  the  world's  care  banish. 

Cause  all  weary  thoughts  to  yanish. 

Far  from  the  gnashing  jaws  of  clashing 

ToD.  to  man  before  unknown. 

That  shore  was  oui^  for  singing,  ringing 

Laughter:  after,  dreaming  lone 

By  bright  waves  dashing,  ever  flashing 

In  the  clinging  sunlight,  bringing 

Back  to  thought  some  spoken  sentence. 

Spoken  ere  we  thought  repentance. 

Clear  springs  were  calling,  crystals  falling. 
Sparkling,  laughing,  as  they  ran 
Adown  the  valley  winding,  finding 
Qoietade  away  from  man. 
Away  from  crawling,  soul-appalling. 
Human  grinding,  by  ever  minding 
Conscience,  Nature,  Laws  of  Heaven, 
Could  we  there  the  whole  lamp  leaven? 

Thro*  the  entrancing  glen  advancing. 

Gleeful  as  the  witching  day ; 

O'er  the  bright  green  moss  tripping,  sipping 

Joys  not  dreamed  of  yesterday : 

Not  backward  glancing ;  prancing,  dancing, 

To  fount  slipping,  dipping,  dripping. 

We  the  hours  chased,  benighted— 

Glided  back  by  moonbeams  lighted. 

Weirs,  X.  H..  July  31.  1877. 
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THE  SYMBOLIZED  WEDDING-DAY. 


BY  MRS.  AM  AT 

It  was  Harry  Lettredge's  wedding  day. 
He  was  to  lead  to  the  altar  sweet  Kittie 
Mordant,  the  fairest  daughter  of  all  the 
land.  The  fashionable  circles  of  the  little 
city  had  been  jubilant  these  past  weeks  in 
anticipation  of  the  coming  event,  in  lay- 
ing out  flowery  paths  and  overhanging 
cloudless  skies  for  the  happy  pair ;  for 
every  body  declared  it  not  only  the  wed- 
ding of  the  season,  but  the  uniting  of 
soul-lit  hearts  by  spiritual  bands  of  adap- 
tation. 

Harry  Lettredge  was  just  the  man  to 
reach  forward  and  secure  the  prize  which 
for  so  long  had  stood  in  its  bewitching 
beauty  far  above  the  reach  of  those  who 
had  revolved  like  money-sheathed  satel- 
lites around  its  parental  pedestal.  Just 
above  the  medium  height,  he  bore  a  form 
erect  and  symmetrical;  and  yet,  while 
he  swayed  his  body  with  a  graceful  bear- 
ing, you  would  know  by  the  way  he  set 
his  foot  upon  the  pavement  that  a  pur- 
pose lay  buried  within  which  would 
some  day  arouse  and  show  itself  with 
marked  distinction.  Although  not  proud 
and  haughty,  in  the  sense  the  world  de- 
fines those  elements,  yet  there  was 
enough  of  the  French  Corsican  blood 
from  which  he  descended  to  give  him  an 
air  of  pride  and  gallantry;  while  his 
broad  high  forehead  and  keen,  though 
pleasant,  black  eye  acted  as  tell-tales  of 
an  intellect  both  strong  and  brilliant ;  at 
the  same  time  his  fine  moral  and  reli- 
gious principle,  his  upright  and  gentle- 
manly deportment,  his  cordial  and  genial 
greeting  during  his  daily  business  inter- 
course had  won  for  him  a  reputation  and 
friendship  of  which  he  might  well  feel 
proud;  while  sweet  Kittie  Mordant,  with 
her  innocent  loveliness,  seemed  just  the 
counterpart  of  his  other  self.  Although 
reared  in  a  luxurious  home,  beneath  the 
protecting  care  of  indulgent  parents,  yet 
those   finer   elements  which  Interlace 
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themselves  in  the  formation  of  a  beauti- 
ful wife  and  loving  mother  had  not  been 
neglected,  or  buried  beneath  a  mass  of 
fashionable  accomplishments,  but  instead 
had  been  brought  to  the  surface  and  cul- 
tivated by  the  good  sense  and  foresight 
of  her  most  worthy  parents.  Although 
her  lips  were  wreathed  with  a  sweet,  hap- 
py smile,  yet  when  you  saw  the  flashing 
of  her  deep  blue  eye,  you  felt  that  some- 
thing powerful  lay  hidden  beyond,  and 
your  very  heart  stood  still  while  you  list- 
ened to  her  outgushings  of  thought  and 
feeling ; —  therefore,  their  approaching 
union  was  like  the  coming  together  of 
two  opposite  clouds,  blending  and  form- 
ing one  beautiful  whole ;  or  the  tones  of 
two  voices,  the  one  a  sweet  soprano,  the 
other  a  smooth  basso,  uniting  and  sending 
forth  strains  of  perfect  harmony. 


Never  a  more  lovely  morning  dawned. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  day-queen  had  donned 
her  most  brilliant  array,  that  she  might 
be  accepted  as  an  honored  guest  to  the 
wedding.  But  towards  the  approaching 
hour  for  the  confirmation  of  those  vows 
so  sacredly  given,  a  heavy  cloud  had 
gathered,  and  already  the  rain-drops  be- 
gan to  patter  against  the  window-pane. 
The  wedding  party  had  breakfasted  at 
the  home  of  the  bride,  and  now  most  of 
them  were  busy  arranging  their  wedding 
garments.  In  the  parlor,  in  an  easy 
chair,  and  just  -^dthin  the  folds  of  the 
drapery  which  festooned  the  bay  win- 
dow, half  reclined  a  middle-aged  lady, 
her  handsome  face  resting  upon  one 
hand,  while  the  other  hung  listless  by 
her  side, — so  lost  in  her  own  meditations 
that  she  did  not  hear  the  approaching 
footsteps  upon  the  soft  carpet,  or  realize 
the  loving  presence  on  a  cushion  at  her 
feet,  until  a  tender  arm  encircled  her 
waist,  and  the  pressing  of  two  lips  upon 
the  disengaged  hand  at  her  side. 
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"Ah,  my  mother,  alone?  A  penny  for 
your  thoughts !  What,"  he  said,  as  she 
turned  her  love-lit  eyes  upon  him,  glis- 
tening like  sun-rays  through  the  drops  of 
a  clearing  up  shower,  "what,  sad,  and  a 
tear  upon  your  blessed  cheek?  Do  you 
not  think  I  have  chosen  wisely,  my  dar- 
ling mother?" 

"Aye,  wisely,  my  own  Harry !"  But 
do  you  not  see  the  dark,  heavy  clouds, 
and  hear  the  rain  drops  already  falling? 
You  know  the  old  adage — 'As  your  wed- 
ding day,  so  will  your  life  be ;"  and  some- 
how, as  I  listen  to  the  tiny  drops  patting 
on  the  window-pane,  they  seem  to  whis- 
per to  my  heart  of  coming  shadows ;  and 
their  sad  echoes  seem  permeating  my 
whole  being  with  a  threatening  fear !  I 
can  but  feel  that  the  beautiful  sunshine 
and  the  gathering  clouds  are  but  sym- 
bols of  your  own  future  life !"' 

"Ah!  let  me  kiss  away  these  tears," 
he  said,  bending  over  her  chair.  "I  can 
not  endure  a  shadow  on  your  face  my 
wedding  day!  Cheer  up,  and  bind  our 
nuptials  by  your  smiles,  precious  mother ! 
I  hope,  my  beautiful  mother"  (as  he  was 
wont  to  call  her)  "will  not  harbor  any 
suspicious  intruders  at  our  wedding !" 
and  he  cast  a  loving  smile  upon  her. 
'  We  must  not  lose  our  trust  in  the  Fa- 
ther, if  we  do,  our  anchor  of  hope  sinks  to 
the  bottom.  But  here  comes  Kittle— do 
not  cloud  her  sky — rather  let  me  intro- 
duce her  as  your  youngest  daughter !" 
he  said,  while  a  merry  laugh  followed  his 
words. 

In  a  moment  the  great  strength  of  her 
nature  had  subdued  every  trace  of  sad- 
ness, and,  rising,  she  pressed  the  rosy 
lips  of  the  lovely  being  before  her ;  and 
then,  placing  their  right  hands  together, 
she  held  them  within  her  own,  while, 
with  her  beautiful  eyes  lifted  heaven- 
ward, she  asked  God  "to  bless  and  keep 
them." 


The  church  looked  very  lovely  in  its 
festive  dress  of  many-colored  bloom. 
Trailing  little  vines  and  lovely  bouquets 
peeped  from  every  nook  and  corner; 
while  in  front  of  the  chancel  stood  up 
proudly,  arches  of  evergreens,  dotted 
here^and  there  with  half-laughing  rose- 
buds.  Long  before  the  appointed  hour 


every  seat  and  standing  place  had  been 
filled  with  anxious  hearts  and  eager  eyes 
to  witness  the  marriage  of  her  whose 
winning  ways  and  sunny  smiles  had  en- 
deared her  to  the  many  in  the  church 
she  was  wont  to  worship. 

The  ushers  had  been  busy  the  last  hour 
in  seating  the  invited  guests — her  friends 
to  the  right,  his  to  the  left ;  and  every- 
body seemed  brimful  of  happiness,  as 
their  smiling  faces  attested, — but  one  lit- 
tle shadow,  and  that  rested  upon  the 
serene  face  of  his  "beautiful  mother!" 
But  no  one  took  note  of  this,  for  scarce  a 
true  mother  who  does  not  feel  a  sharp 
pang  in  giving  away  her  son,  to  whom 
she  has  been  all  the  world,  and  who 
know^s  in  her  heart  of  hearts  that  she  can 
never  be  quite  the  same  to  him  again,  as 
this  other  must  needs  fill  the  dearest  nook 
in  his  existence.  However,  the  shadows 
reached  no  farther  than  her  own  sweet 
face,  and  everything  went  on  as  "mp.rry 
as  a  marriage  bell,"  spite  the  drizzling 
rain  outside. 

By  and  by  the  organ  began  to  peal 
forth  the  marriage  march,  announcing 
that  the  bridal  party  were  waiting  in  the 
vestibule.  Hushed  as  midnight  air  was 
the  vast  assembly,  whose  very  heart- 
beatings  you  could  hear  as  the  bridal 
party  entered.  First,  the  bridemaids, 
looking  like  fairy  queens  in  their  fioating 
airy  dresses,  scattering,  as  they  came, 
tiny  flovvers  to  be  crushed  by  the  feet  of 
the  bride  as  she  approached  the  altar  to 
seal  her  troth-plight ;  then  the  blushing 
bride,  pure  as  a  lily,  with  no  color  to  mar 
its  sweetness,  leaning  upon  her  father's 
arm ;  after  which  the  mother,  who  was 
seated  by  the  happy  bridegroom,  who, 
politely  bowing,  passed  on  and  knelt  be- 
fore the  altar  beside  her  he  had  chosen, 
and  under  the  marriage  bell,  which  had 
been  twined  and  hung  by  loving  hands 
above  them. 

During  the  ceremony  the  rain  drops 
'had  ceased  their  gentle  pattings — the 
dark,  heavy  clouds,  as  if  half-ashamed  of 
their  intrusion,  had  secreted  themselves 
behind  those  silvery  and  floating ;  while 
the  day-queen  came  forth  from  her  deep 
blue  hidings,  dressed  in  all  her  brilliancy. 
Just  as  the  good  rector  was  pronouncing 
them  "husband  and  wife,"  she  sent  her 
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bright  rays  through  a  western  window, 
where  they  danced  for  a  moment  in 
thread-like  flashes,  then  dividing  tliera- 
selves,  rested,  as  if  in  blessing,  upon  the 
happy  bride  and  groom. 

A  more  lovely  scene  could  not  have 
been  pictured — the  church,  filled  with 
its  halo  of  joy — the  nodding  blossoms, 
sparkling  like  crystalized  beauties  in  the 
bright  sunlight — the  white-robed  rector, 
looking  almost  ethereal — the  altar,  with 
its  burning  tapers  in  the  background; 
while  that  youthful  couple  standing  be- 
neath the  resting  sunbeams,  formed  a 
most  pleasing  foreground. 

As  the  bridal  party  emerged  from  the 
church,  it  seemed  as  if  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  occasion  had  risen  up  to 
offer  her  warm  congratulations — a  most 
brilliant  rainbow  hanging  like  a  ribbon 
of  promise  from  the  blue  heavens  before 
them.  The  quick  perception  of  the  over- 
joyed mother  caught  up  the  threads  of 
happy  circumstances,  and  her  thoughts 
went  on  weaving  a  bright  border  around 
her  web  of  mental  illusion. 

•'Dear  mother,"  said  Harry,  on  taking 
her  hand  at  parting,  "I  am  so  glad  to  see 
your  happy  smiles  again  I  This  mor- 
ning my  own  joy  was  stayed  by  your 
sadness,  and  I  almost  feared  the  step  I 
was  about  to  take— but  now  I  feel  strong 
and  can  walk  forth  into  this  new  life 
with  renewed  hope  and  courage,  for 
your  smiles,  precious  mother,  will  illume 
my  path  like  a  lamp  of  love  at  my  feet ! 
But  tell  me  what  magic  power  has 
changed  your  tears  into  these  happy 
smiles  ?  Your  face  seems  radiant  with 
the  joy  your  heart  is  feeling !  Was  it  the 
beautiful  service  of  our  beloved  church, 
dear  mother,  that  quickened  them  into 
birth,  or  this  beautiful  afternoon  sun- 
shine?" 

"Aye,  my  own  Harry,  both.  The  ser- 
vice of  our  church  is  never  rendered 
without  its  beautiful  meaning  thrilling 
the  deepest  recesses  of  my  heart ;  but  to- 
day this  clearing  up  shower,  with  its 
veil  of  bright  sunshine  and  ribbon  of 
rainbow  tints,  has  proved  the  reviving 
elixir,  sending  forth  these  happy  smiles 
and  hanging  a  bow  of  promise  in  my 
heart.  Listen,  my  son,  and  mark  you 
well.   This  day  have  I  symbolized  with 


your  life.  Your  present  joy,  in  connec- 
tion with  your  business  prospects,  is  the 
lovely  morning  with  its  happy  sunshine ; 
but  by  and  by  the  sky  that  now  looks  so 
clear  and  promising  will  have  become 
murky  and  foreboding — heavy  clouds  of 
adversity  gather,  sending  forth  their 
pelting  rains  upon  you.  Whether  heart, 
fortune  or  both  shall  be  engulfed  remain- 
eth  only  to  the  Father.  Be  the  call  ever 
so  great,  give  answer,  never  for  a  mo- 
ment losing  your  trust  that  He  will,  in 
His  own  good  time,  bring  you  forth  into 
the  sunshine  again,  purified  and  made 
better  by  His  refining  process.  Promise 
me,  dear  Harry,  that  when  these  clouds 
shall  gather,  as  they  surely  will^  you  will 
be  brave  and  meet  them  manfully,  re- 
membering that  the  brightest  sunshine 
and  most  brilliant  rainbow  are  more  often 
an  answering  smile  to  storms  most 
threatening  and  fearful!" 

"Yes,  my  own  beautiful  mother,  T  will 
promise ;  for  with  Kittie's  loving  infiu- 
ence  and  your  precious  love  and  coun- 
sel, I  can  be  brave  and  manfully  meet 
whatever  betide!" 

"Then  go,  and  a  mother's  blessing 
shall  follow  you !" 


Five  years  of  matrimonial  sunshine — 
five  years  of  business  prosj^erity,  had 
been  gathered  up  by  the  hand  of  Time 
and  tossed  "among  the  things  that  were." 
The  financial  sky,  which  but  yesterday 
looked  so  bright  and  promising,  had  sud- 
denly, very  suddenly,  become  dark  and 
threatening — clouds,  heavy  and  forebod- 
ing, were  driving  with  maddening  fury 
those  light  and  floating— lightning  flash- 
es, sharp  and  repeating,  seemed  rending 
the  darkness,  and  already  the  rain  drops 
of  fear  were  beating  against  the  hearts 
of  anxious  men !  But  one  peal  from  the 
leading  houses  of  business,  and  those 
subordinate  and  weaker  must  needs  fall 
beneath  the  rushing  torrents  which  fol- 
low ! — and  it  came  with  such  sudden  fury 
that  poor  Harry  Lettredge  had  not  time 
to  raise  even  a  slight  protection  above 
him ! 

For  the  moment  he  seemed  unmanned 
by  the  great  calamity  which  had  befal- 
len him, — not  so  much  for  himself  as  for 
the  dear  ones  who  must  suifer  with  him , 
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and  bowing  his  head  upon  his  office  ta- 
ble he  groaned  aloud : 

"Poor,  dear  Kate  and  the  children !" 

So,  lost  in  his  own  sad  meditations,  he 
heard  not  the  soft  footsteps  of  a  loving 
presence — knew  not  that  an  earthly  an- 
gel was  kneeling  beside  him,  overshad- 
owing him  with  her  wings  of  love  and 
sympathy,  until  a  well-known  voice, 
sweeter  than  flute  notes  in  that  hour  of 
his  great  need,  fell  upon  his  ear,  and  a 
tender  hand  parted  back  the  locks  from 
his  cold,  damp  brow. 

"What,  dear  Harry,  troubles  you? 
Have  you  fallen  asleep  and  dreaming?" 

"Would  to  God  it  were  a  dream,  pre- 
cious Kittie !  But  oh !  it  is  a  reality  that 
has  nearly  killed  mc !  To-day  I  am  a 
ruined  man— all,  all  is  gone  !" 

With  that  keen  conception  which 
formed  a  striking  feature  in  her  charac- 
ter, she  seemed  to  gather  in  at  a  glance 
the  fearful  meaning  of  his  words ;  while 
those  stronger  elements  which  had  so 
long  lain  dormant  for  want  of  a  proper 
stimulus  aroused  themselves,  rushing  to 
the  rescue  and  saving  her  from  that  sloth 
of  despondency  into  which  those  of  a 
weaker  nature  must  inevitably  have 
fallen. 

"I  know  it  is  hard,  dear  Harry,"  she 
said,  "to  have  your  bright  prospects 
swept  away  by  a  breath  of  misfortune, 
yet  if  we  do  not  lose  our  trust  in  the 
Father  we  may  see  something,  even  in 
the  darkness  of  this  hour,  to  give  us  con- 
solation,— it  may  be  an  angel's  visit,  al- 
though we  can  not  behold  her  sweet  face 
from  the  thick  veil  of  mystery  which  cov- 
ers it!  Let  us  peep  beyond  the  dark, 
gloomy  cloud  which  overshadows  us,  and 
perchance  we  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
Father's  goodness  written  upon  its  silver 
lining !  Is  it  not  a  comfort  to  you  to  know 
that  it  is  not  a  work  of  your  own  hands 
that  is  crumbling  at  your  feet ;  and  that 
it  was  beyond  your  power  to  stay  the 
tide  which  has  seemingly  engulfed  you, 
sweeping  away  your  all?  And  yet  it  is 
not  all  gone,  my  husband,  have  you  not 
me  and  little  Bessie  and  baby  left  to  love 
and  live  for?" 

"Oh,  yes,  for  which,  God  knows,  I  am 
thankful  I   But  how  can  I  care  for  you, 


when  every  dollar  has  been  swept  from 
my  grasp  ?" 

"Have  we  not  strong  hearts  and  wil- 
ling hands,  dear  Harry?  We  must  not 
falter  by  the  wayside — let  us  work  to- 
gether!" 

"You,  Kittie,  who  was  reared  in  such 
wealth  and  luxury?  You  work  to  help 
gain  a  livelihood,  with  a  husband  strong 
and  capable?  God  forbid!  Oh.  no,  no!" 
and  again  he  bowed  his  head  and  groaned 
aloud. 

"You  do  not  know  me,  dear  Harry,  if 
you  think  I  would  falter  in  any  duty  in 
life's  pathway.  It  is  praiseworthy  to 
labor  when  our  own  circumstances  de- 
mand it.  It  we  accept  the  mission  our 
Heavenly  Father  giveth,  performing 
cheerfully  its  every  duty,  we  shall,  in 
His  own  blessed  time,  receive  as  our  re- 
ward a  crown  sparkling  with  many  jew- 
els! Then  oh,  do  not,  for  your  great 
hope  of  heaven  and  your  love  for  wife 
and  children,  let  this  blow,  however 
heavy  it  may  rest  upon  you,  crush  out 
all  that  is  good  and  noble !  Rise  up,  my 
husband,"  she  said,  tenderly  lifting  his 
head  from  its  resting  place  and  carefully 
smoothing  out  the  wrinkles  from  his 
troubled  brow,  "rise  up,  dear  Harry,  and 
promise  me  that  you  will  be  brave  and 
meet  it  manfully !" 

Brave  and  manfully !  How  those  words 
thrilled  his  very  being  I  Like  a  shock 
from  an  electric  battery,  they  sent  the 
blood  whirling  through  his  veins — every 
nerve  dancing  with  new  life,  while  his 
lips  gathered  up  the  cherries  which  had 
fallen  off,  and  his  eyes  grew  bright  and 
sparkling  again. 

"You  have  saved  me,  precious  wife  I" 
he  answered,  springing  up  from  his  seat 
and  clasping  her  to  his  bosom,  "those 
were  the  words  of  my  beautiful  mother 
on  my  wedding  day !  I  had  forgotten 
my  sacred  promise  to  her — I  will  renew 
it  to  you,  my  own  dear  Kittie !  I  can  see 
it  all,  now — I  have  passed  by  the  lovely 
morning  with  its  happy  sunshine,  and 
now  the  clouds  have  lowered  and  the  de- 
structive rains  are  upon  me !  Yet  I  will 
not  forget  that  I  am  a  man,  a  husband 
and  a  father,  bravely  struggling  to  stem 
the  tide  of  adversity,  trusting  if  I  am  but 
faithful  in  answering  the  Master's  call, 
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that  He  '^ill  eventually  bring  me  out 
into  the  happy  sunshine  again,  hanging 
in  His  heaven  of  love  a  bright  rainbow 
of  promise  I" 

'•God  bless  you,  my  own  Harry !  My 
cup  runneth  over  with  joy !  This  hour 
let  us  consecrate  ourselves  anew  to  the 
work  of  the  Master,  promising  our  hearts 
to  be  faithful  workers  in  the  vineyard 
wherein  He  hath  placed  us !" 


A  wealthy  uncle,  in  a  distant  Southern 
State,  hearing  of  Harry's  misfortune, 
immediately  wrote  him,  inviting  him- 
self and  family  to  share  the  bounties  of 
his  own  luxurious  home.  Somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  years,  he  had  often  felt  the 
need  of  a  younger  hand  to  help  turn  the 
great  wheels  of  his  extensive  business — 
an  active,  energetic  mind  to  alleviate,  in 
a  measure,  his  burden  of  thought ;  while 
his  plantation  home  (he  having  led  a 
bachelor  life)  needed  the  loving  influence 
of  woman  to  brighten  up  and  sweeten  its 
languishing  atmosphere — the  marks  of 
her  deft  fingers  upon  its  pertaiuiugs, 
that  they  might  become  more  home-like 
and  attractive. 

Fully  confident  that  the  ability, 
strength  of  character  and  sound  judg- 
ment of  his  nephew  would  meet  every 
demand  of  the  position,  he  had  more  than 
once  made  the  proposition,  assuring  him 
that  he  should  share  his  property  like 
an  own  son.  But  Harry  always  answered 
nim  with  true  manly  dignity : 

"Thanks,  dear  uncle;  yet,  much  as  I 
love  you  and  appreciate  the  kind  inten- 
tions of  your  offer,  I  cannot  accept  it.  I 
should  feel  that  I  was  but  a  pauper  liv- 
ing in  high  life !  I  had  rather  make  my 
own  mark  in  the  world,  and  then,  if 
I  win  the  laurels  I  now  so  much 
covet,  their  beauty  will  not  be  dimmed 
by  the  thought  that  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced hands  hung  them  for  me — but 
I  can  accept  them  with  becoming  prid^ 
as  the  merit  of  my  own  untiring  exer- 
tions." 

Lest  the  same  old  will-power  of  self- 
reliance  might  still  influence  and  keep 
from  him  his  nephew,  he  had  very 
thoughtfully  and  kindly  added  a  post- 
script to  his  letter,  saying  : 

"Dear  Harry,  do  not  let  a  foolish 


whim  of  dependence  keep  you  from  me. 
I  so  much  need  you  I  My  business  mat- 
ters have  become  somewhat  entangled 
by  my  own  unavoidable  neglect,  and  it 
needs  a  young  and  careful  hand  to  disen- 
gage the  matted  threads  and  straighten 
them  out  again.  To  you  I  can  confident- 
ly trust  the  work,  which  will  relieve  me 
of  great  anxiety  and  thought;  while 
Kittie's  care  over  the  servants  and  house- 
hold duties— her  happy  voice  and  cheer- 
ful smiles — the  bird-like  chirpings  of  the 
little  ones,  will  not  only  add  a  charm  to 
the  home  but  a  joy  to  the  heart  of 

Your  Bachelor  Uncle." 
At  first,  Harry  Lettredge  felt  that  he 
could  not  accept  the  invitation,  but  when 
he  came  to  consider  it  more  fully  and  to 
realize  that  a  duty  lay  hidden  within  its 
acceptance,  then  he  cheerfully  decided, 
subsequently  moving  hither  with  his 
family. 

For  a  while  they  were  very  happy  in 
their  new  home  in  the  sunny  South. 
Kittle,  by  her  own  skillful  hands  and 
judicious  management  of  the  servants, 
soon  transformed  the  somewhat  neglected 
mansion  into  one  of  much  beauty  and 
many  pleasing  attractions.  The  children 
became  pets  for  the  plantation  hands, 
who  considered  it  an  honor  of  high  de- 
gree to  tolt  the  little  ones  over  the 
grounds  and  entertain  them  with  their 
plantation  melodies ;  while  Harry  became 
more  cheerful  and  contented  when  he 
saw  the  pleasure  it  gave  his  uncle  to 
have  them  with  him. 

But  by  and  by,  after  his  business  mat- 
ters were  straightened  and  in  fine  work- 
ing order,  and  he  began  to  feel  that  his 
presence  was  no  longer  a  necessity,  then 
his  ambitious  spirit  began  to  grow  rest- 
less, and  he  sighed  for  an  independent 
life  in  fields  of  activity  and  labor. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  his 
uncle  when  he  made  his  proposition  to 
leave  him ;  yet,  feeling  that  true  and  no- 
ble motives  actuated  his  nephew,  he  re- 
luctantly consented,  granting  him  such 
assistance  as  was  needed  to  further  his 
plans. 

Having  an  opportunity  to  associate 
himself  with  a  man  of  fine  business  abil- 
ity in  the  wool  exportation  business,  he 
gladly  accepted,  returned  East,  and  took 
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an  office  in  our  own  proud  Boston,  while 
his  partner  remained  among  the  wool- 
growers  of  Texas.  Here,  by  his  strict 
attention  to  business,  his  moral  charac- 
ter and  gentlemanly  bearing,  he  is  slow- 
ly, but  surely,  working  his  steps  up  the 
promising  ladder  of  fortune  and  fame — 
for,  not  only  his  business  capabilities 
have  been  strengthened  and  stimulated 
by  his  bitter  experience,  but  his  mental 
powers  have  been  aroused  to  greater  ac- 
tivity, and  to-day  the  minds  of  the  lite- 
rary world  are  feasting  on  his  high-toned 
productions. 


Some  twelve  miles  out  of  Boston,  in 
one  of  her  adjoining  cities,  stands  a  neat 
Freach-roofed  cottage — nothing  in  its 
pretensions  to  wealth  or  display — yet 
your  eye  rests  with  pleasure  upon  its 
pleasant  surroundings,  and,  as  in  imagi- 
nation you  step  within,  an  air  of  sweet 
contentment  greets  your  senses  as  you. 
cross  the  threshold,  while  you  feast  your 
admiration  upon  the  charming  aspect 
Which  everywhere  meets  your  gazing 
eyes.  Light  feet  keep  step  to  the  tune 
of  a  happy  voice,  and  busy  fingers  send 
back  their  answering  echoes  to  the 
promptings  of  a  loving  heart ! 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  is  the  cozy 
little  home  of  Harry  Lettredge,  for  you 
can  but  recognize  the  lovely  face  of  Kit- 
tie  Mordant,  as  the  little  housewife  turns 
to  answer  your  morning  greeting — some- 
what changed  by  the  maternal  cares 
which  have  left  their  traces,  yet  more 
beautiful  and  charming  by  the  womanly 
graces  she  has  gathered  from  the  hands 


of  experience — the  same  sweet  smile  nest- 
les upon  her  lips — the  same  loving 
glances  steal  from  her  clear  blue  eye ! 

A  happy  home  indeed !  for  while  Harry 
is  busy  with  the  business  world,  his 
lovely  wife  is  reigning  supreme  in  her 
little  world  at  home — for  aside  from  a 
scrub-woman  who  comes  to  perform  the 
heavier  work,  she  masters  her  own 
domestic  duties — her  own  delicate  hands 
preparing  her  husband's  early  breakfast, 
and  at  evening  hour,  when  he  returns 
weary  and  faint  from  the  over-exertions 
of  the  day,  cheerful  smiles  revive  his 
languishing  spirits,  and  dainties  of  her 
own  manufacturing  prove  a  resting  balm 
to  his  inner  man.  Care-filled  moments 
leave  no  room  for  vain  regrets— there- 
fore the  past  with  its  dark  shadows  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  happy  sunshine  of 
the  present  and  the  bright  bow  of  prom- 
ise which  spans  their  future  sky ! 

In  their  home  there  is  a  vacant  little 
chair,  for  baby  has  been  called  to  join  the 
little  immortals  beyond  the  Pearly  Gates ! 
It  was  a  heavy  cross  for  their  young 
hearts  to  bear,  but  they  bowed  in  loving 
submission,  for  the  same  faith  which 
sustained  them  in  their  minor  afflictions 
still  upheld  them  in  their  hour  of  great 
need — the  same  loving  hand  still  led 
them!  Sweetest  memories  cling  round 
the  little  relic,  for  they  have  twined  it 
with  garlands  of  never-fading  flowers; 
while  in  the  Heavenly  Mansion  they  fan- 
cy they  can  behold  the  little  jewel  which 
once  filled  it,  and  hear  a  tiny  voice  cal- 
ling: 

"Baby's  waiting — come  up  Higher !" 


EABLY  HISTOBY  OF  THE  COmBEGATIONALISTS  IN 
NEW  HAMPSRIBE. 


BY  JOSEPH  FULLONTON. 

Church  organizations  are  according  to  inations,  is  an  evil,  yet  in  the  great  har- 

the  good  Book,  which  those  that  bear  mony  that  is  now  being  cultivated  be- 

the  Christian  name  profess  to  take  as  tween  them,  the  evil  is  much  removed, 

their  guide.    The  modern  division  of  The  names  that  denominations  bear  are 

Christians  into  dijfferent  sects,  or  denom-  not  Scriptural.  Some  of  them  were  given 
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by  their  enemies  in  derision,  as  Puritans, 
Quakers,  Shakers,  Methodists,  etc.,  yet 
in  the  imperfect  state  of  the  world,  as 
all  cannot  see  things  alike,  there  can  be 
no  great  harm  in  the  use  of  different  de- 
nominational names.  If  the  world  shall 
have  a  millenium,  or  a  much  better  con- 
dition than  what  has  yet  been,  there  may 
then  be  different  denominations,  but  less 
importance  will  be  attached  to  their  names 
than  now.  Like  brothers  aad  sisters  in  a 
well  regulated  family,  although  known 
by  different  names,  they  -vvill  live  with 
great  strength  and  purity,  and  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  Son  will  be  ''high  over 
all." 

The  Congregationalists  are  older,  as  a 
people,  than  most  of  the  other  sects.  In 
the  last  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or 
about  tliree  hundred  years  ago,  there 
were  religionists,  called  Brownists,  being 
followers  of  Robert  Brown.  This  man 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  in  England, 
lived  in  Norwich,  and  protested  against 
the  ceremonies  of  the  established  church. 
Much  from  these  people  came  those  call- 
ed Independents.  And  from  these  came 
those  called  Puritans.  And  from  these 
last  came  the  Congregationalists.  A  dis- 
tinguished Puritan  minister  was  Rev. 
John  Robinson,  born  in  Great  Britain,  in 
1575,  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1602 
became  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Nor- 
folk in  the  north  of  England.  Not  en- 
joying their  rights  unmolested,  in  1608 
they  moved  to  Leyden.  in  Holland,  and 
rom  that  place  a  portion  emigrated  to 
New  England  and  commenced  settle- 
ments in  1620.  Mr.  Robinson  remained, 
but  intended  to  come  over.  This  was 
prevented  by  his  sudden  death  in  1625. 
He  was  a  learned,  able  and  pious  man,  of 
quick  wit,  great  penetration,  and  great 
candor.  The  early  settlers  of  Plymouth 
and  vicinity  were  known  as  Puritans,  but 
in  process  of  time  their  descendants  took 
the  name  Congregationalists. 

One  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  this 
denomination  is  the  independence  of  the 
churches,  in  that  each  church  is  a  com- 
plete body  in  itself,  having  sufficient 
power  to  act  and  perform  everything  re- 
lating to  religious  government,  and  the 
regulation  of  its  affairs,  and  is  in  no  res- 
pect subject  or  accountable  to  other 


churches,  or  anything  in  the  form  of  Sy- 
nods, Presbyteries.  Bishops,  and  the  like. 
Each  church  has  the  power  to  choose  its 
own  ministers,  and  to  dismiss  them  when 
it  sees  fit.  Yet  in  these  the  advice  of 
Councils  are  to  assist.  But  as  a  rule, 
Councils,  especially  in  difficulties,  are  ad- 
visory bodies.  In  the  respects  herein 
named,  the  Baptists,  Free  AVill  Baptists, 
and  some  others,  have  the  same  views  of 
church  government  and  church  independ- 
ence as  the  Congregationalists.  In  doc- 
trine the  Congregationalists  are  Trinita- 
rians. They  were  formerly  Calvinists, 
latterly  not  so  much  so.  Baptism  was, 
until  lately,  by  sprinkling;  latterly  im- 
mersion is  allowed  to  be  a  proper  mode, 
in  case  that  is  chosen. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  here  remarked, 
that  the  persecutions  carried  on  against 
the  Puritans  in  England  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  Princes  of  the  unfor- 
tunate House  of  Stuart,  seemed  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  what  is  now  our  vast 
Republic  in  this  western  world.  Hither, 
into  a  wilderness,  they  came,  established 
a  free  religion,  and  free  political  and  ed- 
ucational institutions.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  our  free  govern- 
ment grew  out  of  their  independence  of 
chui'ch  government.  In  President  Jef- 
ferson's time  there  was  a  church.  Congre- 
gational in  form,  near  him,  in  Virginia, 
and  he  said  it  was,  as  to  its  government, 
in  almost  exact  accord  with  a  republican 
government. 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  Congregation- 
alists are  the  oldest,  and  have  all  along 
been  the  largest  Christian  denomination 
in  the  State.  The  two  towns  first  settled 
in  what  is  now  the  State,  were  Ports- 
mouth and  Dover,  in  1623.  But  Congre- 
gationalists were  not  coeval  with  these 
settlements,  as  those  who  then  came  did 
not  come  for  liberty  of  conscience,  nor 
for  religious  purposes,  but  to  gain  a  live- 
lihood by  fishing,  and  perhaps  a  few  oth- 
er branches  of  business.  They  were  not, 
however,  unmindful  of  moral  instruction 
and  religious  obligations.  At  Dover  they 
built  a  meeting-house,  which  was  the 
first  erected  in  the  State.  The  settlement 
was  at  Dover  Neck,  four  or  five  miles 
from  the  compact  part  of  the  city,  as  it 
now  is.   It  was  afterwards  surrounded 
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by  entrenchments  and  flankers,  the  re- 
mains of  which  we  saw  a  few  years  ago, 
and  probably  they  are  still  seen.  These 
were  for  a  defence  from  Indian  attacks. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  learn  what 
kind  of  a  building  this  was,  nor  its  di- 
mensions. Whether  it  was  of  logs  or  a 
framed  structure  we  do  not  know.  It 
was  standing  in  a  ruinous  condition  in 
1720,  eighty-seven  years  after  its  erection. 
But  about  twenty  years  previous  to  that 
date,  the  second  hou?e  for  the  Society, 
(Congregatioualists),  had  been  erected 
at  "  Pine  Hill,"  on  land  now  a  part  of 
"Pine  Hill  Cemetery."  It  was  nearly 
north  of  the  tomb  of  the  Gushing  family. 
The  church  was  organized  in  1638. 
Whetlier  it  was  called  Congregational  or 
not,  it  was  so  to  all  intents,  and  is  now 
23S  years  old.  There  is  but  one  older  in 
the  State  which  will  now  be  noticed. 
Hampton  was  settled  in  1638.  A  church 
had  been  organized  in  1835  or  1836,  in 
Lynn,  Mass.,  separate  from  the  one  al- 
ready there.  Some  conflict  existed  be- 
tween the  two,  and  this  second  church, 
with  its  minister  and  some  other  persons, 
came  to  Hampton,  as  the  first  settlers. 
The  minister  was  Rev.  Stephen  Bachiler. 
(We  preserve  his  spelling  of  the  name.) 
He  was  in  some  sense  the  father  of  the 
town,  and  was  the  progenitor  of  a  very 
large  part  of  the  great  Bachelder  family 
in  our  country.  Mr.  Bachiler  continued 
pastor  of  the  Hampton  church  about  three 
years,  afterwards  returned  to  his  native 
country,  England,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
about  one  hundred  years.  There  were 
some  shades  over  his  moral  character 
while  at  Hampton,  for  which  it  is  trusted 
he  made  amends  by  penitence  and  a  good 
life.  His  immediate  successors  in  the  pas- 
torate at  Hampton  were  Revs.  Timothy 
Dalton,  a  native  of  England,  John  Wheel- 
wright, a  native  of  Salely,  England,  and 
Seaborn  Cotton,  born  at  sea  w^hile  his  pa- 
rents were  on  the  passage  to  this  country. 

The  meeting-house  at  Hampton  was 
built  of  logs,  and  was  not  far  from  where 
the  Academy  stands.  The  log  meeting- 
house was  not,  however,  occupied  very 
long,  as  not  many  years  later,  a  larger 
house  was  erected.  A  third,  quite  large, 
was  built  in  1675.  After  1710,  the  fourth 
house  of  worship  was  erected.   This  had 


two  tiers  of  galleries,  one  above  the  oth- 
er. All  these  church  buildings  stood 
near  the  place  of  the  Academy.  About 
1740,  the  celebrated  Whitefield  visited 
the  place,  and  preached  to  a  very  large 
assemblj'  in  the  open  air  near  the  church, 
as  that  would  not  hold  the  people. 

The  next  church  organization  was  at 
Exeter.  The  place  was  settled  in  1638, 
the  same  year  as  Hampton,  and  a  church 
was  formed,  consisting  of  eight  members. 
The  origin  of  this  settlement  and  of  this 
church  will  be  given  in  brief.  Rev.  John 
Wheelwright  came  over  from  England  to 
Boston  in  1636,  where  he  and  his  wife 
united  with  the  church,  which  was  then 
the  only  one  in  that  place.  In  December 
following,  on  the  occasion  of  a  Fast,  he 
preached  a  sermon  that  gave  offence,  as 
it  was  thought  to  reflect  on  ministers  and 
civil  oflScers,  and  for  this  he  was  banish- 
ed from  the  Colony.  In  1638,  with  a  few 
of  his  friends  and  adherents,  he  came  to 
what  is  now  Exeter,  and  commenced  set- 
tlements. We  have  the  authority  of  the 
late  Judge  and  Governor,  Jeremiah  Smith 
of  Exeter,  for  saying  the  party  which 
first  came  were  about  four  days  on  the 
way,  not  to  say  road,  for  the  most  part 
of  the  whole  region  between  Boston  and 
Exeter  was  an  unsettled  wilderness.  Mr. 
Wheelwright  had  purchased  lands  of  the 
Indians,  and  Squamscot  Falls,  where 
there  have  been  mills  perhaps  ever  since, 
and  near  the  present  Factory,  were  first 
settled.  The  particular  seat  of  the  first 
operations  was  in  the  northwest  part  of 
the  present  compact  part  of  the  town, 
and  not  far  from  the  present  jail.  There, 
near  or  on  a  small  elevation  now  called 
''Meeting  House  Hill,"  their  first  house 
of  worship  was  built.  Its  dimensions 
were  twenty  feet  square.  Afterwards 
there  was  an  addition  of  what  was  called 
a  "lean-to."  . 

After  Mr.  Wheelwright  had  preached 
about  three  years,  the  New  Hampshire 
Colony  was  united  in  government  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  brought  the  pastor  of 
this  church  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
Colony,  from  which  he  had  been  ban- 
ished; so  he  left,  and  went  to  Wells,  Me., 
from  which  place  he  afterwards  came  to 
Hampton,  as  has  been  named,  the  sen- 
tence of  his  banishment  having  been  re- 
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moved.  The  church  at  Exeter,  left  with- 
out a  minister,  lost  its  visibility.  lu  1650 
Eev.  Samuel  Dudley  came  to  that  place 
and  a  new  church  was  formed.  This  is 
now  what  is  called  the  First  Church  in 
Exeter,  and  is  226  years  old. 

Portsmouth  has  been  named  as  one  of 
two  towns  early  settled,  but  a  Congrega- 
tional church  was  not  formed  so  early  as 
the  others  in  the  three  towns  named.  A 
chapel  and  parsonage  were  provided,  but 
we  have  not  the  date,  though  it  was  be- 
fore 1640,  About  that  time  some  effort 
was  made  for  preaching  a  portion  of  the 
time.  In  1657  a  better  place  of  worship 
was  built  by  the  town.  It  stood  in  what 
is  now  the  south  part  of  the  compact  por- 
tion of  the  city.  In  165S  Rev.  Joshua 
Moody  began  to  preach,  but  a  church 
w^as  not  organized  till  thirteen  years  later, 
that  is,  in  1671. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  forty-eight  years, 
nearly  half  a  century,  passed,  from  the 
first  settlement  of  what  is  now  our  State, 
and  there  were  four  towns,  and  each  had 


a  Congregational  church.  And  it  should 
be  said,  no  church  of  any  other  denomi- 
national name  existed  in  the  Colony,  save 
an  Episcopal  Society  in  Portsmouth, 
which  had  a  church  building  and  a  meet- 
ing as  early  as  1638. 

The  fifth  township  formed  was  New- 
Castle,  formerly  a  part  of  Portsmouth, 
in  1693.  The  early  records  of  the  church 
have  been  lost,  so  the  date  of  the  organ- 
ization cannot  be  given.  Probably  it  was 
as  soon  as  the  town  was  chartered,  if  not 
before,  as  there  was  a  house  of  worship, 
which  was  taken  down  in  1706,  and  a 
new  one  erected,  which  was  finished  with 
much  elegance. 

The  sixth  town  incorporated  was  Kings- 
ton, and  a  church  organized  in  1725. 

This  brings  us  down  two  years  beyond 
the  first  century  of  operations  in  what  is 
now  New  Hampshire.  It  was  in  some 
respects  the  day  of  small  things  in  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  affairs.  Soon  after  set- 
tlements and  churches  increased  more 
rapidly. 


NAMES  OF  COUNTIES  AND  TOWNS  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIME. 


BY  ASA  M( 

The  early  inhabitants  of  New  Hamp- 
shire gave  to  places  in  which  their  lot 
was  cast  the  names  of  cities  and  towns 
in  the  mother  country.  This  is  more  ob- 
vious in  that  portion  of  the  State  first 
settled  by  immigration — the  lower  sec- 
tions of  Rockingham  and  Strafford — 
where  nearly  all  the  towns  are  only  the 
duplicates,  in  name,  of  cities  and  towns 
in  England.  Thus  we  find  Portsmouth, 
Brentwood,  Rye,  Hampton,  Kingston, 
Exeter,  Newmarket ,  Epping.  Hampstead, 
Gosport,  Durham,  Newcastle,  M*adbury, 
Kensington,  Newington,  Seabrook,  Not- 
tingham, Northwood,  Plaistow,  San- 
down,  Dover  and  Rochester.  Elsewhere 
in  our  State  there  is  no  lack  of  English 
names,  but  they  are  not  found  so  plenti- 


FARLAXD. 

fully  as  in  that  portion  above  spoken  of. 
This  list  embraces  the  towns  of  Alton,  Al- 
stead,  Andover,  Auburn,  Chester,  Barns- 
tead,  Bath,  Bedford,  Bow,  Bradford, 
Bristol,  Cambridge,  Canterbury,  Chiches- 
ter, Cornish,  Claremont,  Chatham,  Ep- 
som, Errol,  Marlow,  Milford,  Newport, 
Northumberland,  Lancaster,  Tamworth, 
Wakefield,  Westmoreland,  Plymouth, 
Pembroke  and  Surry. 

NAMES  OF  PERSONS  APPLIED  TO  COUN- 
TIES AND  TOWNS. 

In  not  a  few  instances  the  counties  and 
towns  of  New  Hampshire  derived  their 
names  from  persons.  Until  the  year 
1801  our  State  consisted  of  five  counties, 
namely:  Rockingham,  Strafford,  Hills- 
borough, Cheshire  and  Grafton.  Proba- 
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bly  all  these,  except  Cheshire,  were 
named  for  distinguished  Englishmen. 
Lord  Bockingham  was  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  of  George  the  Third ;  was  a  man 
of  unostentatious  iutegrity,  and  a  safe 
counsellor,  although  neither  an  orator 
nor  a  statesman,  in  the  proper  significa- 
tion of  the  word.  It  was  he  through 
whose  influence  the  stamp  act  was  re- 
pealed. Thomas  Wentworth  Strafford^ 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  during  the  arbi- 
trary administration  of  Buckingham, 
stood  up  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
sustained  imprisonment,  deprivation  of 
his  offices  and  exclusion  from  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  by  the  king  abondoned 
to  his  fate,  and  died  upon  the  scaffold 
(beheaded)  May  12,  1641.  The  name  of 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  occurs  with  much 
frequency  in  the  celebrated  Letters  of 
Junius,  which  made  a  great  stir  in  Eng- 
land about  the  year  1770,  of  which  Sir 
Philip  Francis  was  probably  the  author. 
The  presumption  may  be  reasonably 
entertained  that  this  nobleman  was  in 
the  minds  of  members  of  the  Legislature 
when  the  County  of  Grafton  was  formed. 
The  County  of  Cheshire  has  its  name- 
sake in  England,  which  is  a  county  cele- 
brated for  its  cheese.  The  word  Coos  is 
thought  to  be  of  Indian  origin,  although 
there  is  an  island  of  that  name  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  Since  the  incor- 
poration of  the  County  of  Coos  in  the 
year  1801,  four  others  have  been  consti- 
tuted, namely:  Merrimack,  Sullivan, 
Belknap  and  Carroll.  No  intelligent  in- 
habitant of  the  State  need  be  at  a  loss  for 
the  reasons  which  induced  the  Legisla- 
ture to  bestow  the  names  Merrimack, 
Sullivan,  Belknap  and  Carroll  upon  these 
territorial  divisions  of  New  Hampshire. 

TOWNS  NAMED  FOR  PERSONS. 

The  towns  are  many  which  were  named 
for  persons;  some,  like  Gilmanton  and 
Sanbornton,  because  many  of  the  first 
settlers  were  Gilmans  and  Sanborns. 
The  following  are  of"  this  class :  Atkin- 
son, Fremont,  Newton,  Windham,  Mil- 
ton. Rollinsford,  Straff'ord,  Centre  Har- 
bor, Tilton,  Bartlett,  Conway,  Madison, 
Moultonborough,  Sandwich,  Tuftonbor- 
ough,  Wolfeborough,  Allenstown, Frank- 
lin, Webster,  Wilmot,  Amherst,  Goffs- 


town,  Hancock,  Mason,  Temple,  Weare, 
JaflFrey,  Jackson,  Langdon,  Monroe, 
Marlborough,  Nelson,  Harrisville,  Wal- 
pole,  Winchester,  Washington,  Littleton, 
Thornton,  Warren,  Wentworth,  Jeffer- 
son, Carroll,  Randolph,  Stark  and  Strat- 
ford. Boscawen  and  Hawke  are  names 
borne  by  admirals  in  the  English  navy, 
we  think  during  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third.  In  1836  Hawke  was  changed  to 
Danville — the  inhabitants  supposing  their 
town  bore  the  name  of  a  bird,  instead  of 
an  admiral  of  the  blue  or  the  red. 

NAMES  CHANGED  FOR  POLITICAL  REA- 
SONS. 

In  a  few  instances,  and  but  a  iew,  the 
Leg^lature  changed  the  names  of  towns 
for  political  considerations.  Thus  Ad- 
ams, like  Mount  Adams,  named  for  John 
Adams,  second  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  changed  in  1829  to  Jackson, 
for  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  then  in  the 
first  year  of  his  Presidency.  From 
its  incorporation  in  1764,  to  1841,  Ben- 
ton, in  Grafton  County,  was  known  as 
Coventry.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  thirty 
years  a  Senator  from  Missouri,  was  a 
favorite  in  the  Democratic  party  at  that 
time.  New  Chester  was  changed  to  Hill 
in  1856,  in  compliment  to  Hon.  Isaac 
Hill,  then  Governor  of  New  Hampshire. 

TOWNS    FORMED    IN    THE    LAST  SIXTY 
YEARS. 

Bockingham  County. —  Auburn,  1845 ; 
South  Newmarket,  1849. 

iS^raJord.— Strafford,  1820 ;  Rollinsford, 
1849. 

Belknap~L2LGom2^^  1855 ;  Belmont,  1859. 
Tilton,  1869. 

Carroll. —  Freedom,  1831;  Madison, 
1853. 

ilfemwacA:.— Hooksett,  1822 ;  Franklin, 
1828 ;  Webster,  1860. 

Hillsborough. — Bennington  and  Green- 
ville. 

Cheshire. — Harrisville. 

Grafton. — Ashland,  Bristol,  Monroe, 
Waterville,  Easton  and  Livermore. 

Coos. — Berlin,  Carroll,  Clarksville,  Er- 
rol,  Gorham,  Milan,  Pittsburg,  Randolph 
and  Shelburne. 

TOWNS  THE  NAMES  OF  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN 
CHANGED. 

The  towns  are  many  which  do  not  re- 
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tain  the  names  given  when  their  charters 
were  granted.  They  are  found  by  coun- 
ties as  follows : 

Bockingham. — Candia,  Charmingfare ; 
Chester,  Cheshire;  Danville,  Hawke; 
Fremont,  Poplin;  Londonderry,  Nut- 
field  ;  New  Castle,  Great  Island. 

Strafford  and  Belk)iap.—'So  changes. 

CarroZZ.— Albany,  Burton ;  Conway, 
Pigwackett;  Jackson,  Adams;  Ossipee, 
New  Garden;   Wakefield,  East  Town. 

Merrimack. — Andover,  Emerisstown ; 
Boscawen,  Contoocook ;  Bradford,  New 
Bradford;  Concord,  Penacook  andEum- 
ford;  Dunbartou,  Stark's  Town;  Heuui- 
ker,  Number  6 ;  Hill,  New  Chester :  Hop- 
kinton.  New  Hopkiuton;  Newbury, 
Fishersfield;  New  London,  Dantzic; 
Salisbury,  Bakers  Town;  Sutton,  Per- 
ry's Town;  Warner,  New  Amesbury; 
Wilmot,  Kearsarge. 

Hillsborough. —  Amherst,  Souhegan- 
West;  Antrim,  Society  Land;  Bedford, 
Souhegau-East ;  Brookliue,  Eaby ;  Fran- 
cestown.  New  Boston  Addition ;  Hudson, 
Nottingham-West ;  Litchfield,  Brenton's 
Farm;  Lyndeborough,  Salem  Canada; 
ililford.  Mile  Slip;  New  Ipswich,  Ips- 
wich Canada;  Sharon,  Peterborough 
Slip;  Weare,  Hale's  Town;  Windsor, 
Campbell's  Gore. 

O/ies/tire .—Alstead,  Newtown;  Dublin, 
Monadnock,  No.  2;  Fitzwilliam,  Monad- 
nock,  No.  4;  Gilsum,  Boyle ;  Hinsdale, 
Fort  Dummer;  Jaffrey,  Monadnock, 
No.  2 :  Keene.  L'pper  Ashuelot ;  Marlbor- 
ough, Monadnock,  No.  5;  Nelson.  Pack- 
ersfield;  Eiudge,  Monadnock,  No.  1; 
Stoddard,  Limerick;  Swanzey,  Lower 
Ashuelot;  Walpole,  Bellows  Town; 
Westmoreland,  Great  Meadow ;  Winches- 
ter, Arlington. 

Sullivan. — Charlestown.  No.  4;  Lemp- 
ster,  Dupplin;  Springfield,  Protect- 
worth;  Sunapee,  Saville;  Washington, 
Camden. 


Grafton. — Benton,  Coventry;  Ells- 
worth, Trecothick;  Enfield,  Belham; 
Franconia,  Morristown ;  Groton,  Cocker- 
mouth  ;  Haverhill,  Lower  Cohos ;  Lisbon, 
Concord;  Littleton,  Chiswick  and  Ap- 
thorp;  Orange,  Cardigan;  Woodstock, 
Peeling. 

Coos. — Berlin,  Maynesborough ;  Car- 
roll, Breton  Woods;  Colebrook,  Cole- 
burne;  Columbia,  Cockburne;  Dalton, 
Apthorp ;  Gorham,  Shelburne  Addition ; 
Jefferson,  Dartmouth ;  Lancaster,  Upper 
Cohos ;  Milan,  Paulsburg ;  Pittsburg,  In- 
dian Stream;  Randolph,  Durand;  Stark, 
Percy;  Stewartstown,  Stewart. 

NAMES  OF  INDIAN  DERIVATION. 

The  streams  and  mountains  of  New 
Hampshu-e,  the  names  of  which  are  of 
Indian  origin,  are  more  numerous  than 
the  towns.  Merrimack,  Nashua  and 
Sunapee  are  all  which  come  within  the 
latter  class,  while  the  hills,  mountains 
and  streams  with  Indian  names  are 
many,  and  distributed  throughout  the 
State.  Some  of  these  are  Ossipee,  Con- 
toocook, Soucook,  Suncook,  Saco,  Mo- 
nadnock, Kearsarge,  Coos,  Cocheco,  Sun- 
apee, Unconoonock,  Chocorua,  Pemige- 
wassett,  Mascomy,  Massabesic,  Amonoo- 
suck,  Piscataquog,  Souhegan,  Andro- 
scoggin and  others.  Some  of  these  are 
more  euphonious  than  many  of  purely 
English  origin,  and  are  in  no  danger  of 
being  changed. 

SCOTCH  AND  lElSH  NAMES . 

These  do  not  aboimd  in  our  State.  We 
include  in  our  list  only  Antrim,  Derry, 
Dublin,  Dunbarton  and  Londonderry. 
The  town  of  Orange  was  incorporated  as 
Cardigan,  and  the  change  was  no  im- 
provement. Its  mountain  is  still  known 
as  Cardigan,  a  name,  we  think,.of  Scotch 
origin. 
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BY  J.  B.  CONNOR. 

In  the  portrayal  of  a  scene  so  greatly  and  last  for  centuries.  I  fancy  that  the 
at  variance  with  the  clatter  and  din  former  inhabitants  look  down— if  it  be 
w^hich  ushers  in  the  new-born  day  in  our  possible— with  intense  gratification  upon 
own  country,  I  must  draw  to  a  certain  these  lasting  monuments  of  the  scorn  and 
extent  upon  your  imagination;  for  no  derision  with  which  they  ever  treated 
true  northerner  can  ever  fully  under-  the  denizens  of  the  lower  town  (Pernam- 
stand  or  appreciate  the  southern  idea  of  buco).  The  first  pufi"  of  the  ocean  breeze 
comfort,  which  is  as  far  removed  from  dispels  the  misty  curtain,  and  reveals  in 
laziness  as  are  the  inhabitants  of  their  re-  succession  Receife,  Santo  Antonio  and 
spective  Americas.  I  may  be  pardoned.  Boa  Vista— the  three  districts  which 
also,  for  remarking  that  wealth,  position  form  the  city.  A  large  portion  of  the 
and  honorable  mention  is  the  good  which  people  at  Receife  obtain  a  livelihood, 
the  ambitious  citizen  of  the  north  strives  either  directy  or  indirectly,  from  the 
to  gain,  while  he  whose  home  is  in  the  ''briny  deep,"  consequently  it  is  here  we 
land  of  the  southern  cross  is  content  to  see  the  first  signs  of  awakening  life, 
live  as  his  fathers  have  done  before  him.  Fishermen  emerge  from  every  conceiva- 
and  his  happy  nature  and  warm  heart  ble  nook  and  corner  affording  the  slight- 
shine  forth  resplendent  in  every  liuea-  est  apology  of  a  shelter,  roll  up  their 
ment  of  his  genial  face.  mats— which  serve  as  beds — and  proceed 

Leave,  if  you  please,  your  wealth,  to  put  themselves  through  a  course  of 
your  position  and  honorable  mention,  gymnastics.  After  a  due  amount  of 
and  come  with  me  to  Brazil,  to  Pernam-  stretching  and  yawning,  the  *'catama- 
buco,  for  I  have  chosen  "the  city  of  rans"  (rafts  of  cork-w^ood  logs,  with  a 
bridges"  for  our  morning  pilgrimage,  lateen  sail)  are  launched,  and  with  much 
See  how  beautiful  she  rests  upon  the  jabbering  and  scolding  paddled  out- 
bosom  of  the  now  placid  sea;  scarcely  side  the  reef,  where  the  now  fresh  wind 
above  its  surface  are  her  shores  lifted,  fills  the  sail  and  wafts  them  with  the 
but  a  thoughtful  Providence  has  thrown  speed  of  a  race  horse  to  the  fishing 
a  coral  arm  around  her,  and,  thanks  to  grounds.  Anon  they  will  return  laden 
its  protection,  no  harm  shall  come  to  the  with  those  deep-sea  beauties  which  never 
nestling  children  lying  side  by  side,  safe-  fail  to  sci.d  a  thrill  of  delight  through 
ly  anchored  in  the  blessed  haven.  The  the  Brazilian  heart, 
deep-toned  bell  at  Santo  Antonio  slow-  Five  o'clock,  and  the  first  flush  of 
ly  tolls  its  four  beats,  and  still  the  morning  casts  its  faint  illumination 
cool  mist  hangs  in  heavy  clouds  along  across  the  blue  Atlantic.  Now  the 
the  beach.  Proud  Olinda  rises  in  all  the  milkman  comes  to  make  his  morning 
majesty  of  her  former  grandeur,  and,  but  rounds,  not  mth  a  rattling  cart,  but  with 
for  the  white  tablets  that  mark  the  graves  the  cow  herself,  and,  stopping  to  milk 
of  the  Count  of  Nassau's  contemporaries,  the  desired  quantity,  he  cracks  a  joke 
we  might  even  now  point  to  her  as  the  with  the  housemaid,  or  extols  the  beauty 
capital  of  the  equatorial  colonies  of  Port-  of  the  calf  tied  to  its  mother's  tail.  The 
ugal.  The  large  white  building  near  the  mimgao  woman  is  abroad,  and  it  is  high 
summit  was  once  occupied  by  the  law  time,  for  already  a  group  of  negroes — 
school  with  its  300  students.  They  have  who  have  passed  the  night  on  the  steps 
long  since  passed  away,  but  buildings  in  of  a  neighboring  church — are  getting  im- 
Brazil  are  made  of  enduring  material,  patient  for  their  morning  porridge.  A 
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fat  negress  follows  with  a  tempting  ar- 
ray of  the  numerous  varieties  of  bana- 
nas, which  she  cries  in  a  lusty  tone. 
Yonder  comes  a  giggling  mulatto  girl 
with  a  pyramid  of  red  and  white  capi 
perched  upon  her  head.  There  is  very 
little  in  quantity  to  be  obtained  from 
this  fruit,  but  the  few  drops  that  escape 
upon  pressure  impart  to  a  glass  of  water 
a  most  agreeable  flavor.  In  the  balcony 
opposite,  a  senorita  is  peering  out  from 
behind  the  Venetian  blind,  watching  and 
listening.  She  has  not  long  to  wait, 
however,  for  a  lithesome  negro  girl,  bal- 
ancing upon  her  head  a  tray  literally 
loaded  with  gorgeous  flowers,  turns  the 
corner — casts  an  expectant  glance  at  my 
lady,  and  in  a  twinkling  stands  before 
ber,  holding  out  the  floral  display  for  in- 
spection. 

All  good  Catholics  must  attend  mass 
at  least  once  a  week,  and  at  what  other 
time  than  in  the  cool  morniug„  ere  the 
cares  of  the  day  have  intruded  upon  the 
quiet  mind,  can  they  give  thanks  and 
pray  for  continued  blessings?  Custom 
insists  that  the  "dear  girls"  walk  in  front 
of  papa  and  mamma,  and  although  "min- 
ha  moca"  does  not  like  the  restraint,  she 
is  quite  safe ;  for  what  black-moustached 
Don  would  dare  to  wink  at  her,  knowing 
that  the  stern  eye  of  pater  familias  would 
instantly  detect  any  attempt  at  conniv- 
ance? It  matters  not  to  which  church 
they  go.  there  being  but  one  religious  be- 
lief in  Brazil,  and  the  pews  are  carried 
by  the  servant,  in  the  shape  of  cushions 
upon  which  to  kneel.  All  is  hushed  with- 
in the  sacred  edifice,  the  exhalations 
from  burning  incense  rise  to  the  gilded 
dome  in  curly  wreaths,  a  hundred  lighted 
candles  illuminate  the  altar,  and  before  a 
figure  of  the  Virgin — resplendent  in  gold 
and  silver  spangles — are  two  golden  can- 
dlesticks containing  wax  candles,  which 
are  kept  continually  burning.  Along  the 
walls,  on  each  side,  are  statues  of  the  pat- 
ron and  other  saints,  while  the  walls 
themselves  are  lined  for  eight  feet  up 
with  blue  and  white  Dutch  tiles,  repre- 
senting landscapes  and  mythological 
characters.  Columns,  niches,  altars  and 
carved  work  are  white  and  gold,  contrast- 
ing prettily  with  the  blue  pagan  scenery 
on  the  tiles.   The  curtain  at  the  door 


parts  to  admit  alike  the  master  and  the 
slave,  and  falls  noiselessly  back.  Pen- 
sive maidens  dreamily  count  their  beads, 
while  at  the  font  stands  an  aged  sinner 
muttering  a  prayer  and  piously  crossing 
himself.  The  silence  of  this  impressive 
scene  is  only  broken  by  the  voice  of  the 
priest,  proclaiming:  "Orate,  fratres;" 
and  the  devotion  with  which  the  kneel- 
ing multitude  respond  to  his  reverential 
call  for  prayer  gives  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts. 

Xow  we  will  go  to  the  palace  gardens, 
for  morning  and  evening  they  are  open 
to  the  public,  and  highly  do  the  people 
appreciate  this  invitation  to  the  royal 
bowery.  And  they  should,  for  a  more 
delightful  spot  does  not  exist  in  the  em- 
pire. Pare  and  beautiful  fiowers  are 
growing  in  wild  profusion  along  the 
walks,  climbing  over  hedges,  and  even 
mounting  high  in  the  branches  of  the 
tamarind.  The  four-angle  cactus  is  per- 
haps the  ugliest  specimen  in  the  floral 
kingdom,  but  its  large  white  blossom  is 
rich  in  all  that  the  stock  is  so  poor.  The 
pin-pillow,  winged  and  snake  cactus  are 
all  beautiful,  and  inspired  Mrs.  Sigour- 
ney  to  write ; 

"Wlio  liung  thy  beauty  on  such  a  rugged 
stock  ?"  etc. 

Lines  of  the  corrol  tree,  with  its  flowers 
of  the  deepest  crimson,  extend  from  the 
main  gate  to  the  palace,  and  climbing 
plants  of  every  hue  hang  in  festoons  from 
branch  to  branch.  Under  the  shelter  of 
a  fan-like  palm,  and  scarcely  visible  for 
its  density,  are  the  acacias  and  sensitive- 
plants  ;  the  one  with  airy  foliage  trem- 
bling at  every  movement  of  its  elegant 
golden  blossoms,  the  other  timidly 
shrinking  from  the  slightest  touch  and 
vainly  striving  to  hide  its  pink  flowerets 
from  the  morning  sun.  Xear  the  palace 
is  a  small  square,  surrounded  and  nearly 
concealed  by  a  circle  of  mango  trees  in- 
terspersed Tsith  Brazillian  thorn.  Here, 
when  the  executive  pleases,  the  govern- 
ment band  furnishes  music  for  the  vis- 
itors, and  upon  occasions  the  president 
(of  the  province)  occupies  his  private 
pavilion.  On  these  "presidential  even- 
ings" the  elite  congregate  in  large  num- 
bers to  pay  their  respects ;  for  it  is  con- 
sidered quite  the  thing  to  be  at  least  ac- 
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quainted  with  his  excellency.  Emerging 
at  the  western  gate,  we  come  upon  a 
string  of  mules  guided  by  a  mulatto,  who 
is  continually  shouting— not  the  kind 
words  suggested  by  Mr.  Bergh — but 
"hoi  devil,''  '-go  along,  fool,*'  and  other 
expressions  equally  inelegant.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  delicious  edibles  with 
which  they  keep  the  market  supplied, 
their  mode  of  driving  is  readily  excused. 
The  panniers— one  upon  each  side  of  the 
animal — are  filled  with  oranges,  plan- 
tains, araca,  pinha,  and,  perchance, 
boxes  of  guava  jelly,  one  of  the  greatest 
delicacies  of  the  country.  But  only  one, 
for  the  list  is  long  and  includes  Mother 
Benta's  cakes,  doce  de  araca,  egg- 
threads,  sighs,  angels'  hair,  and  baba  de 
moca  (the  latter  could  be  translated,  but 
it  does  not  sound  as  well  in  English) 
and — I  came  near  forgetting  it — "heaven- 
ly bacon,'*  a  light  pudding  composed 
of  almond-paste,  eggs,  sugar,  butter  and 
flour.  These  muleteers  are  a  very  pecu- 
liar sort  of  people.  Living,  as  they  do, 
in  isolated  places  among  the  mountains 
or  on  the  bank  of  some  river,  they  are 
imbued  with  strange  notions.  Their  ev- 
eryday affairs  are  arranged  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  superstitions  cherished, 
while  all  calamities  are  attributed  to 
some  mysterious  agency.  Each  hamlet 
has  its  traditions  and  legends,  the  truth 
of  which  they  never  question,  and  their 
weird  tales  of  ancient  people  and  places 
strikingly  illustrate  the  extravagances 
of  which  the  ignorant  mind  is  capable. 
The  monotony  of  their  lives  is  only  va- 
ried by  the  weekly  or  monthly  visits  to 
town,  where  they  remain  all  day,  drink- 
mg  wine  and  telling  stories — in  every 
sense  of  the  word — at  the  corner  grocery. 
The  journey  home  through  dark  and 
almost  trackless  forests  would  be  dreary 
enough  were  it  not  for  the  vampire  bats, 
whose  persistent  efforts  to  taste  mule 
blood  require  constant  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  drivers. 

Some  of  the  finest  residences  in  Per- 
nambuco  grace  the  environs  of  Boa 
Vista,  homes  of  the  merchant  princes 
and  physicians  of  good  repute,  the  dia- 
mond miner,  and,  possibly,  a  former 
slave  dealer.  Their  day  is  begun,  as  it 
should  be,  luxuriously.   At  six  we  shall 


find  them  on  the  verandah  in  gown  and 
slippers  quietly  sipping  a  cup  of  black 
coffee  as  they  read  the  morning  news. 
Now,  joined  by  wife  and  children,  they 
saunter  through  the  well-kept  grounds, 
where  nature,  in  all  her  loveliness, 
spreads  out  before  them  in  that  wild 
abandon  so  characteristic  of  tropical 
scenery.  Myriads  of  happy  songsters 
merrily  flit  from  branch  to  branch,  send- 
ing the  dew  in  crystal  showers  to  startle 
the  modest  chameleon  and  cause  his  coat 
to  turn  from  its  roseate  hue  to  emerald 
green.  Screaming  paroquets  fly  about 
in  great  confusion  at  the  near  approach 
of  the  tyrant  blue  macaw,  and  the  timid 
musk  monkey  pauses  in  his  morning 
meal  to  view  with  ill-concealed  surpris( 
the  disturbers  of  his  peace.  Down  in  th( 
glade,  where  the  brook  in  graceful  curves 
its  course  pursues,  the  cattle  now  their 
fast  are  breaking.  At  times  they  stop  to 
chew  the  returning  quid,  and  gaze,  se- 
date and  sober,  at  the  white  swans  gayly 
sporting  on  the  limpid  stream.  At  every 
turn  prolific  nature  exhibits  some  new 
and  pleasing  charm,  some  quiet,  peace- 
ful scene  to  rest  the  eye  and  calm  the 
soul.  Can  we  wonder  then  that  with 
day  thus  happily  begun  the  man  of 
physic  cures  his  patient  by  his  cheerful 
manner?  Is  it  strange  that  politeness 
and  good  feeling  enter  even  the  musty 
counting-house,  when  almost  from  God's 
own  lips  the  lesson  of  "peace  on  earth, 
good  will  toward  men''  is  daily  learned? 

The  water  carriers  are  by  no  means 
''early  birds,"  but  by  seven  o'clock  we 
shall  see  them  on  their  way  to  the  foun- 
tain, where  a  little  old  man  in  a  sentry- 
box  receives  the  required  penny  a  jar. 
Much  -wTaugling — principally  in  the  in- 
comprehensible jargon  of  the  African 
tongue — occurs  inside  the  railing,  and 
many  hands  are  raised  in  anger  at  real 
or  fancied  insults,  but  no  one  is  harmed, 
which  desirable  state  of  circumstances  is 
due  to  the  participants  not  possessing 
courage  according  to  their  strength. 
Time  is  not  money  with  the  water  vend- 
ers, and  they  waste  many  precious  mo- 
ments— not  to  say  hours — with  a  noncha- 
lance that  is  truly  refreshing.  In  the 
street  they  adopt  a  rapid,  swinging  gate, 
and  cry  in  a  drawling  voice :   "Aqua  de 
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beber."  Scarcely  audible  now,  for  the 
drays  have  "come  to  town"  to  join  the 
busy  throng  now  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
Almost  unheeded  is  the  beggar's  "for 
the  love  of  God."  although  their  appear- 
ance bespeaks  wretchedness  and  want. 
The  convict  street-sweepers,  whose  clank- 
ing chains  their  tale  of  woe  unfold,  file 
past  in  mournful  silence,  and  soon  the 
iron  door  tvHI  shut  the  sunshine  from 
out  their  lonely  hearts,  whose  every 
bejit   brings    back    to    mind  afresh 


the  details  of  some  sanguinary  crime. 
As  if  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
the  good  fortune  of  mankind  is  chiefly 
attributable  to  their  own  diligence,  the 
knife-grinder  busily  turns  his  flying 
wheel  and  sings  to  "minha  negra."  Cof- 
fee carriers  are  trotting  along  the 
wharves;  the  rat  tat  tat  of  the  patrol 
drum  calls  forth  the  drowsy  guard :  the 
day  has  passed  from  childhood  into 
youth,  and  our  morning  in  the  tropics  is 
over. 
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BY  MAETHA  J.  NOTES. 

Somewhere  a  story  I  have  seen 
Of  a  goddess  brave,  or  fairy  queen. 
Who  bade  her  suffering  subjects  bring 
Their  trials,  cares,  and  everything 
That  burdened  them  with  griefs  or  woes, 
And  make  exchange,  such  as  they  chose. 
Then  every  one  with  glad  acclaim 
Into  the  gracious  presence  came. 

All  had  their  burdens.    Each  his  own 
Adjudged  the  heaviest  ever  known; 
And  here  the  sick  and  suffering  came. 
The  hapless,  blind,  deformed  and  lame. 
The  homeless  maid  and  hopeless  swain ; 
A  weary,  murmuring,  endless  train. 
To  bring  their  griefs,  whate'er  they  were, 
And  change  them  as  they  might  prefer. 

A  poor  man  laid  his  poorness  down 
And  took  instead  a  recreant  son. 
"Whose  father,  searching  all  about, 
Selected  for  himself  the  gout. 
The  gouty  man  chose  a  scolding  wife, 
"Whose  tongue  created  endless  strife. 
A  homely  woman  changed  her  face 
For  an  invalid's  softer  mein  and  grace. 

A  hump-back  doffed  his  life-long  shame 
For  a  deaf  mute's  straight  and  manly  frame. 
A  weary  wife  brought  all  her  grief 
And  took  the  hump-back  for  relief. 
A  love-lorn  maid  laid  down  her  woes 
And  straight  the  cast-off  husband  chose. 
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A  billious  man  his  liver  swapped 

For  a  crazy  head  that  near  him  dropped. 

All  took  their  choice,  and  all  believed 
Themselves  from  earthly  woes  relieved; 
Nor  knew  the  yoke  would  gall  the  more 
That  did  not  lit  the  neck  which  bore. 
The  recreant  son,  with  stronger  will, 
Wrought  his  new  parent  endless  ill ; 
Till  he  besought,  instead  of  strife, 
The  poor  man's  lot  and  peaceful  life. 

The  man  with  gout,  unused  to  pain, 
Implored  his  graceless  son  again; 
While  he  who  had  the  scolding  wife, 
With  joy  took  back  the  old  gout  life. 
The  homely  woman,  with  changed  face. 
Entreated  health  though  void  of  grace. 
The  hump-back — speechless  as  a  brute. 
For  his  old  grief  made  ardent  suit. 

With  woes  untold  the  love-lorn  maid 
For  freedom  from  her  stern  lord  prayed ; 
And  all  that  countless  throng  returned 
For  their  old  life.    For  they  had  learned 
That  of  life's  woes,  all  have  their  share, 
And  that  the  burdens  mortals  bear 
Are  fitted  by  a  wise  behest. 
And  for  each  one  his  own  is  best. 
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Back  numbers  of  the  Granite  Month- 
ly will  be  furnished  to  all  who  desire, 
and  subscriptions  may  commence  with 
No.  1,  from  which  they  will  be  dated  in 
all  cases  unless  otherwise  expressly  or- 
dered by  the  subscriber. 


The  second  article  upon  the  work  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Antiquarian  Society, 
by  the  President,  Rev.  Silas  Ketchum, 
which  was  to  have  appeared  this  month, 
has  been  unavoidably  delayed,  on  account 
of  the  severe  illness  of  that  gentleman, 
but  will  undoubtedly  be  given  in  the  next 
number.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Ketchum  is  recovering  from  his  illness, 
and  hopes  soon  to  enter  actively  upon  his 


duties  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Poquonock,  Conn.,  where  he 
has  recently  been  called. 


The  region  of  Sunapee  Lake  is  coming 
to  be  a  popular  summer  resort.  Quite  a 
number  of  people  from  the  cities  are 
stopping  in  that  vicinity  this  summer — 
more  than  ever  before — and  the  prospect 
now  is  that  a  large  increase  will  be  made 
from  year  to  year,  requiring  extended 
boarding  and  hotel  accommodations.  A 
more  romantic  locality  certainly  cannot 
be  found  in  this  or  any  other  State.  But 
thirty  miles  from  Concord,  via  the  Con- 
cord &  Claremont  Railroad,  which  skirts 
the  shore  of  the  Lake  for  several  miles, 
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it  is  readily  accessible,  and  those  who 
cannot  make  a  longer  stay  can  there  pass 
a  day  or  two  to  advantage.  Those  who 
have  more  time  at  their  command,  can 
profitably  stop  over  for  a  time,  either  in 
going  or  coming,  at  Warner,  and  visit 
Kearsarge  Mountain,  to  the  summit  of 
which  there  is  now  an  excellent  carriage 
road.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  mount- 
ains in  the  State,  and  its  summit  affords 
a  more  extended  prospect  than  any  other 
in  Xew  England  south  of  the  White 
Mountain  region. 


As  this  number  of  the  Granite  Month- 
ly goes  to  press  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  battle  of  Bennington  is  in  full 
progress.  Hundreds — we  may  even  say 
thousands — of  the  citizens  of  ISTew  Hamp- 
shire are  on  the  ground,  participating  in 
the  patriotic  demonstration,  including  a 
large  delegation  of  our  citizen  soldiery. 
As  the  Granite  State  was  well  represent- 
ed upon  the  same  ground  a  hundred  years 
ago — as  the  valorous  deeds  of  her  sons 
under  their  heroic  leader,  John  Stark, 
then  made  the  field  of  Bennington  im- 
mortal— it  is  indeed  most  fitting  that  the 
State  should  be  w^ell  represented  upon 
this  centennial  occasion,  and  that  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  exercises  should  be 
assigned  to  her  representatives — a  part 
which  will  be  performed  with  honor,  as 
was  the  case  upon  the  previous  great  oc- 
casion. 

Our  enterprise  is  receiving  very  general 
commendation  from  those  of  our  people 
to  whose  notice  it  has  been  brought.  The 
utility  of  a  State  Magazine  seems  to  be 
recognized  by  a  considerable  portion  of 
our  leading  citizens,  though  there  are  of 
course  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the 
plan  upon  which  it  should  be  conducted, 
and  the  ground  it  should  cover.  It  is  our 
aim  to  meet,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  aver- 
age demand,  and  in  this  we  believe  we 
have  succeeded  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances.  While 
expressing  our  thanks  for  the  encourage- 


ment and  assistance  already  received,  w 
would  also  suggest  that  it  is  in  thepowc  i* 
of  our  friends  to  do  much  toward  making 
our  enterprise  a  success.  Contributions 
of  historical,  biographical,  local  or  gen- 
eral interest,  will  be  mo?t  acceptable, 
while  that  substantial  encouragement 
which  takes  the  form  of  an  increase  in 
the  subscription  list  will  always  be  duly 
appreciated.  In  this  connection  we  sug- 
gest that  each  subscriber  to  the  Monthly 
call  the  attention  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, who  are  not  subscribers,  to  the  pub- 
lication, with  a  view  to  inducing  them  to 
become  such.  In  this  way  great  assist- 
ance can  be  rendered  with  very  little  ef- 
fort. 


In  the  biographical  sketch  of  Col.  Hen- 
ry O.  Kent  with  which  this  number  of  the 
Monthly  is  opened,  in  referring  to  his 
ancestry  it  might  have  been  mentioned 
that  the  old  family  homestead  in  Xew- 
bury,  settled  by  Col.  Jacob  Kent  of  the 
French  and  Revolutionary  Wars,  has 
always  remained  in  the  family,  and  is 
now  owned  by  Capt.  Clark  Kent.  Col. 
Jacob  Kent,  well  known  as  a  former  U. 
S.  Marshal  of  Vermont,  formerly  land- 
lord of  the  Coossuck  House  at  Wells 
River,  and  prominent  in  social  and  po- 
litical affairs  in  that  State,  now  resides 
with  his  brother  Clark,  on  the  old  place. 

Gen.  Loren  Kent,  w^ho  was  Adjutant 
and  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Illinois 
Regiment,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Pittsburg  Landing  and  Mobile,  was  Pro- 
vost Marshal  of  Grant's  Western  army, 
was  made  Brigadier  General,  and  died 
Collector  of  the  port  of  Galveston,  Texas, 
of  yellow  fever,  in  1866,  was  a  cousin  ol 
Col.  Kent,  a  son  of  his  father's  brothei 
Adrial  Kent.  He  was  born  on  Parker 
Hill,  Lyman,  but  went  west  with  his  fa- 
ther when  quite  young.  Another  cousin, 
James  S.  Kent,  son  of  John  C.  Kent,  a 
native  of  Lyman  Plain,  (now  Monroe), 
served  in  Berdan's  regiment  of  Sharp- 
shooters, and  was  killed  at  Gettysburg. 
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No  man  in  Kew  Hampshire,  during 
tlie  past  twenty  years,  has  been  more 
prominently  known  in  the  politics  of  the 
State  than  he  whose  name  appears  above. 
One  of  the  original  organizers  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  the  State,  Mr.  Rollins 
has  been  one  of  the  most  active,  and,  in 
fact,  the  leading  manager  of  the  party 
organization,  down  to  the  present  time — 
commander-in-chief,  as  it  were,  of  its 
forces  in  all  the  sharp  contests  with  the 
opposing  or  Democratic  party.  A  brief 
outline  of  the  career  of  one  who  has  been 
thus  prominent  in  active  politics,  and 
who  has  also  attained  high  official  dis- 
tinction, cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to 
men  of  all  parties. 

The  Rollins  family  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  numerous  in  the  State.  In 
southeastern  New  Hampshire  the  Rol- 
lins name  has  been  prominent  in  the  his- 
tory of  almost  every  town.  Particularly 
is  this  the  case  in  the  region  about  Do- 
ver, from  the  seaboard  to  Lake  Winni- 
piseogee.  Most,  if  not  all,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  name  in  this  region,  and 
among  them  the  subject  of  our  sketch, 
are  the  descendants  of  James  Rollins  (or 
Rawlins,  as  the  name  was  then  and  for  a 


long  time  subsequently  spelled,  and  is 
now  by  some  branches  of  the  family), 
who  came  to  America  in  1632,  with  the 
first  settlers  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  who, 
ten  or  twelve  years  afterward,  located 
in  that  portion  of  old  Dover  known  as 
Bloody  Point,"  now  embraced  in  the 
town  of  Newington,  where  he  died  about 
1690.  From  a  history  of  the  Rollins  fam- 
ily— descendants  of  this  James  Rawlins — 
compiled  by  John  R.  Rollins  of  Law- 
rence, we  find  that  its  representatives 
suffered  their  full  share  in  the  privations 
and  sacrifices  incident  to  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  the  colony,  and  performed 
generous  public  service  in  the  early  In- 
dian and  French  wars  and  the  great  rev- 
olutionary contest.  Ichabod,  the  eldest 
son  of  James  Rawlins,  and  from  whom 
Edward  H.  is  a  direct  descendant,  was 
waylaid  and  killed  by  a  party  of  Indians, 
while  on  the  way  from  Dover  to  Oyster 
River  (now  Durham),  with  one  John 
Bunker,  May  22, 1707.  Thomas,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  James,  who  subsequently  be- 
came a  resident  of  Exeter,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  ''dissolved  Assembly" 
of  1683,  who  took  up  arms  under  Ed- 
ward Gove  and  endeavored  to  incite  an 
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insurrection  against  the  tyrannical  Cran- 
field,  then  Royal  Governor.  This  Ed- 
ward Gove,  who,  failing  in  his  object, 
surrendered  at  the  persuasion  of  his 
friends,  was  the  only  man  in  New  Hamp- 
shire who  ever  received  the  sentence  of 
death  for  high  treason,  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  renowned  Maj.  Waldron, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  special  court  com- 
missioned for  the  trial.  In  the  bill  pre- 
sented by  the  grand  jury,  Gove  and  eight 
others,  including  Thomas  Rawlins,  were 
presented  for  high  treason,  but  we  do 
not  learn  that  any  but  Gove  were  tried ; 
certainly  he  was  the  only  one  sentenced, 
and  he  was  subsequently  pardoned  and 
had  his  estates  restored. 

Another  of  the  family  who  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  Indian  malignity  was  Aaron  Raw- 
lins, a  son  of  Thomas  above  mentioned, 
who  lived  on  a  plantation  at  the  lower 
falls  of  the  Piscasick  (now  Newmarket), 
whose  house  was  attacked  by  the  Indians 
on  the  night  of  August  29,  1723,  and  he 
and  his  eldest  daughter  were  killed,  after 
a  valiant  defence.  His  wife  and  two 
younger  children,  a  son  and  daugh- 
ter, were  taken  captive  and  carried  to 
Canada.  Mrs.  Rawlins  was  redeemed 
after  a  few  years.  The  son  was  adopted 
by  the  Indians  and  ever  after  lived  with 
them,  while  the  daughter  married  a 
French  Canadian. 

There  were  from  twenty-live  to  thirty 
descendants  of  James  Rawlins,  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  generation,  engaged  in 
active  service  in  the  patriot  cause  during 
the  revolutionary  war.  Some  of  the  more 
prominent  of  these  were  John  Rollins  of 
Newmarket,  who  served  at  Bunker  Hill 
and  throughout  the  war ;  Joseph  Rollins 
of  Nobleboro,  Me.,  wounded  at  Benning- 
ton, and  present  at  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne ;  Jotham  and  Nicholas  Rollins  of 
Stratham,  the  former  a  Lieutenant  at 
Bunker  Hill,  and  the  latter  a  Captain  at 
Stillwater  and  Saratoga;  and  John  Rol- 
lins of  Rochester,  who  was  in  the  disas- 
trous fight  at  Hubbardton.  This  John 
Rollins  settled  in  Alton,  was  a  promi- 
nent citizen,  held  a  Colonel's  commission 
in  the  militia,  and  died  in  1847,  aged  91 
years.  We  find  the  RoUinses  prominent 
in  the  early  history  of  Rochester.  Ed- 
ward Rollins,  of  the  third  generation 


from  James,  settled  early  in  that  town,  i 
where  he  built  a  large  garrison  house 
near  the  lower  end  of  what  is  now  the 
main  street  of  Rochester  village.  He  was 
a  leading  citizen  and  selectman.  His  son 
Edward  was  one  of  the  founders  and  first 
members  of  the  Methodist  church  in  that 
place.  Another  son,  Samuel,  was  a  sol- 
dier in  the  Revolution  and  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga. 

Among  the  first  settlers  of  that  portion 
of  Dover  which  subsequently  became 
Somersworth  was  Jeremiah  Rollins,  the 
only  son  of  Ichabod,  heretofore  men- 
tioned as  slain  by  the  Indians.  He  was 
one  of  the  petitioners  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Somersworth  as  a  separate  par- 
ish. He  died  a  few  years  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  leaving  several  daughters, 
but  only  one  son,  Ichabod  Rollins,  who 
became  an  active  champion  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary cause,  was  a  member  of  the 
Conventions  at  Exeter  in  April,  May  and 
December,  1775,  and  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a 
plan  of  providing  ways  and  means  for 
furnishing  troops,  and  also  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  supplies,  the  princi- 
pal labor  upon  which  was  performed  by 
himself  and  Timothy  Walker  of  Concord. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Convention 
which  resolved  itself  into  an  independent 
State  government,  Jan.  5,  1776,  and 
served  in  the  Legislature  in  October  fol- 
lowing. He  was  the  first  Judge  of  Pro- 
bate under  the  new  government,  holding 
the  oflftce  from  1776  to  1784.  He  was  sub- 
sequently a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council,  and  died  in  1800.  From  this 
eminent  citizen  the  town  of  Rollinsford, 
formed  from  the  portion  of  Somersworth 
in  which  he  resided,  received  its  name. 
He  stands  midway  in  the  direct  line  of 
descent  from  James  Rawlins  to  Edward 
H. — the  great  grandfather  of  Edward  H., 
and  the  great  grandson  of  James.  He 
had  four  sons,  of  whom  .James,  the  third, 
was  the  grandfather  of  Edward  H.  John 
Rollins,  the  eldest  of  the  sons,  was  the 
grandfather  of  Hon.  Daniel  G.  Rolli^p,  a 
prominent  citizen,  who  was  Judge  of 
Probate  for  the  County  of  Strafford  from 
1857  to  1866,  and  whose  son,  Edward  . 
Ashton  Rollins,  was  Speaker  of  the 
N.  H.  House  of  Representatives  in  1861 
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and  1862.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue under  President  Johnson,  and  is 
now  President  of  the  Centennial  Bank  at 
Philadelphia,  though  still  holding  his 
residence  in  Somersworth. 

James  Rollins,  grandfather  of  Edward 
H.,  settled  upon  the  farm  in  RoUinsford 
which  has  since  remained  the  family 
homestead.  He  was  the  father  of  thir- 
teen children,  seven  sons  and  six  daugh- 
ters. Of  these  Dai.iel  Rollins,  the  eighth 
child,  born  May  30,  1797,  who  married 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Plum- 
mer  of  RoUinsford,  was  the  father  of  Ed- 
ward H.  He  succeeded  to  the  home- 
stead, but  taking  the  "Maine  fever," 
which  was  for  a  time  prevalent  in  this 
section,  sold  out,  with  a  view  to  making 
his  home  in  that  State.  He  soon  repent- 
ed his  action,  and,  returning,  repurchased 
that  portion  of  the  homestead  lying  east 
of  the  highway,  and  erected  a  dwelling 


opposite  the  old  family  mansion,  where 
he  lived  a  life  of  sturdy  industry,  rearing 
a  family  of  six  children,  four  sons  and 
two  daughters,  and  died  Jan.  7,  1864. 

Edward  H.  Rollins  was  the  eldest 
of  the  children.  He  was  born  Oct.  3, 
1824,  being  now  about  fifty-three  years 
of  age.  He  lived  at  home,  laboring  upon 
the  farm  in  the  summer  season,  attend- 
ing the  district  school  in  winter,  and  get- 
ting an  occasional  term's  attendance  at 
the  South  Berwick  Academy  and  Frank- 
lin Academy  in  Dover,  until  seventeen 
years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  Concord 
and  engaged  as  druggist's  clerk  in  the 
well-known  apothecary  store  of  John  Mc- 
Daniels.  He  retained  his  situation  some 
three  or  four  years,  industriously  apply- 
ing himself  to  the  details  of  the  business. 
He  then  went  to  Boston,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  similar  service  until  1847, 
when,  having  thoroughly  mastered  the 
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business,  he  returned  to  Concord  and 
went  into  trade  on  his  own  account,  soon 
building  up  a  large  and  successful  busi- 
ness. After  the  great  fire  in  1851,  he 
bought  the  land  and  erected  what  is 
known  as  Rollins'  Block,  north  of  the 
Eagle  Hotel,  one  of  the  stores  being  oc- 
cupied by  his  own  business.  Of  this 
property  he  still  retains  the  ownership. 

In  politics  Mr.  Rollins  was  originally 
a  Webster  Whig,  and  acted  with  the 
Whig  party  upon  becoming  a  voter.  In 
the  Presidential  election  of  1852,  how- 
ever, like  many  other  Xew  Hampshire 
men  who  had  never  before  acted  with  the 
Democracy,  he  cast  his  vote  for  the 
Pierce  electoral  ticket,  and  at  the  subse- 
quent March  election  he  also  supported 
Nathaniel  B.  Baker,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Governor,  for  whom  it  may 
be  said  he  entertained  feelings  of  strong 
friendship  and  high  personal  regard.  Up 
to  this  time  Mr.  Rollins  had  taken  no  ac- 
tive part  in  politics,  and  but  for  the 
sharp  contest  over  the  slavery  question 
which  soon  developed,  signalized  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and 
the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill, 
he  might,  perhaps,  have  continued  to 
this  day  voting  with  the  Democracy  in 
the  elections,  and  quietly  dispensing  med- 
icines in  the  good  city  of  Concord. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  course  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  strongly  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  slavery,  or  any  meas- 
ures rendering  its  extension  possible, 
(although,  by  the  way,  it  appears  from 
the  family  history  that  his  ancestors  in 
colonial  times  were  slave-holders  to 
some  extent,  even  including  the  Hon. 
Ichabod  Rollins  of  the  Revolutionary 
era),  he  acted  no  farther  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  upon  the  inception  of 
the  American,  or  so-called  Know-Noth- 
ing  movement,  in  the  winter  of  1854-5, 
he  entered  into  it,  attracted  somewhat, 
it  may  be,  by  its  novelty,  and  also  by  the 
idea  that  it  might  be  (as  it  proved)  in- 
strnmental  in  the  defeat  of  the  Democ- 
racy. 

From  this  time  Mr.  Rollins  was  an  ac- 
tive politician.  He  labored  effectively  in 
perfecting  the  new  party  organization, 
taking  therein  the  liveliest  interest.  At 
the  March  election  he  was  chosen  to  the 


Legislature  from  Ward  4,  and  served  ef- 
ficiently in  that  body  as  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  next  year 
witnessed  the  fusion  of  the  American  or 
Know  Nothing  organization  with  the 
new  Republican  party,  w^hich  object  Mr. 
Rollins  was  largely  instrumental  in  se- 
curing. The  talent  which  he  had  al- 
ready developed,  as  a  political  organizer 
made  his  services  eminently  desirable  as 
a  campaign  manager,  and  he  was  made 
Chairman  of  the  first  State  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Republican  party,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  held  continuously  until  his 
election  to  Congress  in  1861,  and  in  which, 
as  the  Democratic  leaders  well  know,  he 
exhibited  a  capacity  for  thorough  organ- 
ization—a mastery  of  campaign  work,  in 
general  and  in  detail,  seldom  equaled  and 
certainly  never  surpassed.  And  here  it 
may  be  said,  as  it  is  generally  conceded 
by  well  informed  men  in  both  parties, 
that  the  Republican  partj^owes  more,  for 
its  repeated  and  almost  continual  success- 
es in  the  closely  contested  elections  of 
this  State,  from  1856  to  1877,  to  the  la- 
bors of  Mr.  Rollins  than  those  of  any 
other  man. 

Re-elected  to  the  Legislature  in  March, 
1856,  Mr.  Rollins  was  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  House,  ably  discharging  the  labori- 
ous duties  of  the  oflSce,  to  which  he  was 
again  elected  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Rollins  was  chairman  of  the  New 
Hampshire  delegation  in  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  Chicago  in  J 860, 
havihg  been  chosen  a  delegate  at  large  in 
the  State  Convention,  with  but  a  single 
vote  in  opposition.  In  the  close  contest 
between  the  friends  of  Lincoln  and  Sew- 
ard in  that  Convention  the  New  Hamp- 
shire delegation  supported  Lincoln  from 
the  first,  and  was  strongly  instrumental 
in  securing  his  nomination.  Here  it  may 
be  said  that  Mr.  Rollins  had  become  (as 
he  ever  remained),  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Lincoln,  and  it  was  through  his  efforts 
that  the  services  of  the  latter  were  se- 
cured upon  the  stump  in  this  State  dur- 
ing the  previous  winter  in  the  series  of 
memorable  campaign  speeches  which  won 
for  him  the  sincere  admiration,  and  se- 
cured him  the  personal  support  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Republicans. 

In  1861,  :Mr.  Rollins  was  nominated  by 
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Ms  party  as  candidate  for  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  Second  District, 
and  was  elected  over  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, the  late  Chief  Justice  Samuel  D. 
Bell,  by  a  majority  of  about  one  thou- 
sand votes.  He  was  re-elected  in  1863, 
and  again  in  1865,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date the  former  year  being  Col.  John  H. 
George;  and  the  latter,  Hon.  Lewis  "W. 
Clark,  now  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Mr.  Rollins'  Congression- 
al career  covered  the  exciting  period  of 
the  late  civil  war  and  subsequent  recon- 
struction, and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
he  was,  throughout,  a  zealous  supporter 
of  the  most  advanced  Republican  meas- 
ures. Engaging  little  in  debate,  he  was 
an  industrious  member  of  the  Commit- 
tees upon  whicahe  was  assigned,  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Accounts,  and  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Expendi- 
tures, by  which  latter  Committee,  during 
his  service,  a  vast  amount  of  labor  was 
performed,  especially  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  management  of  the  Boston 
and  Xew  York  Custom  Houses,  involving 
the  operations  of  the  "blockade  run- 
ners" during  the  war. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Rollins'  subsequent  in- 
timate connection  with  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  it  may  be  proper  to 
remark,  that  he  was  a  firm  opponent  of 
and  voted  against  the  measure  adopted 
July,  1864,  doubling  the  land  grant  of 
this  Company,  and  making  the  goyern- 
ment  security  a  first  instead  of  second 
mortgage  upon  the  road.  This  fact  will 
ever  be  remembered  to  his  credit  by 
those  who  regard  the  adoption  of  that 
measure  as  the  consummation  of  a  gi- 
gantic scheme  of  public  robbery. 

In  1869  he  was  chosen  Secretary,  and 
Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  having  for  some  time  previous, 
after  the  expiration  of  his  Congressional 
service,  acted  as  agent  of  the  Company 
at  Washington,  in  the  trausactton  of 
business  with  the  government,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  reception  of  the  subsidy 
bonds.  In  1871  he  was  elected  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  and  remained  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Company  at  Boston,  diligent- 
ly attending  to  the  duties  of  his  position 


until  March  last,  though  retaining  his 
residence  at  Concord,  and  devoting  suf- 
ficient attention  to  our  State  politics  to 
make  it  extremely  disagreeable  for  the 
Democracy,  as  well  as  some  of  his  rivals 
in  the  Republican  party. 

Mr.  Rollins'  name  was  presented  by 
his  friends  for  the  nomination  forU.  S. 
Senator  in  the  Republican  caucus  in 
June,  1866.  On  the  first  ballot  Mr.  Rol- 
lins had  36  votes.  Gen.  Marston  36,  Mr. 
Patterson  62,  and  Daniel  Clark  72.  Grad- 
ually Mr.  Rollins'  friends  finding  his 
nomination  improbable,  united  with  the 
supporters  of  Mr.  Patterson,  diverting 
others  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  on 
the  fourth  ballot  Mr.  Patterson  was  nom- 
inated. On  the  expiration  of  Senator 
Patterson's  term  Mr.  Rollins  was  the 
leading  candidate  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Patterson  for  the  succession,  and  on  the 
first  ballot  in  caucus  received  67  votes  to 
60  for  all  others  except  Patterson.  But, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  in  such  contests, 
various  infiueuces,  personal  jealousy  and 
rivalry,  not  the  least,  conspired  to  defeat 
all  the  prominent  candidates,  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  nomination  of  one  whose 
name  had  not  even  been  dreamed  of  by 
his  strongest  friends  in  that  connection 
twenty-four  hours  before — Mr.  Bain- 
bridge  Wadleigh,  present  incumbent  of 
the  Senatorial  office.  This  result  was,  of 
course,  a  strong  disappointment  to  Mr. 
Rollins'  friends,  and  scarcely  a  fair  return 
for  his  invaluable  party  services,  but  he 
could  afi'ord  to  '*bide  his  time."  On 
the  choice  of  a  successor  to  Senator  Cra- 
gin,  last  year,  he  was  nominated  as  the 
Republican  candidate,  (that  party  still 
having  the  majority,)  receiving  109  out 
of  217  votes  cast  on  the  first  ballot,  the 
exact  number  necessary  to  a  choice.  The 
oppositioii,  however,  was  entirely  ''scat- 
tering," the  greatest  number  of  votes  re- 
ceived by  any  other  candidate  being  21 
for  Orren  C.  Moore.  Mr.  Rollins  took 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  at  the  extra  session 
last  spring,  being  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  District  of  Columbia,  Contin- 
gent Expenses  and  Manufactures,  but  a 
revision  of  the  Committees  at  the  ap- 
proaching session  of  Congress  may  per- 
haps change  his  assignment. 

Mr,  Rollins  was  united  in  marriage, 
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February  13. 1S49.  with  Miss  Ellen  E. 
TTest,  daughter  of  John  West  of  Con- 
cord. Her  mother.  Mrs.  West,  was  a 
daughter  of  Gen.  John  Montgomery,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Haverhill,  well 
known  in  public  affairs.  To  this  union 
there  have  been  born  five  children — four 
sons  and  one  daughter — Edward  W.,  born 
November  25,  1850;  Mary  Helen,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1853;  Charles  Montgomery, 
February  27,  1856 ;  Frank  West.  Febru- 
ary 24.  1860;  Montgomery,  August  25, 
1867.  The  second  son.  Charles  Mont- 
gomery, died  at  the  age  of  five  years. 
The  other  children  survive.  The  eldest 
son.  Edward  W..  is  a  graduate  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology  at  Boston,  and  was 
for  five  years  the  engineer  and  cashier  of 
the  Colorado  Central  Railroad.  He  is 
now  engaged  in  business  as  a  broker  in 
Denver,  Colorado.  Frank  W.,  the  sec- 
ond surviving  son,  now  seventeen  years 
of  age,  has.  this  month,  entered  the  In- 
stitute from  which  his  elder  brother  grad- 
uated. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Rol- 
lins believes  in  practical  education  for 
his  sons.  The  daughter  is  unmarried, 
and  remains  at  home  with  her  parents 
and  younger  brother.  Retaining  his 
home  in  Concord,  where  he  owns  a  resi- 
dence, and  has  always  lived  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year.  Mr.  Rollins  has  for 
some  time  past  had  his  summer  home 
upon  the  old  place  in  Rolliusford,  where 
he  was  reared,  and  which  came  into  his 
possession  after  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1864.  Here  he  has  made  many  im- 
provements, bringing  the  land  into  a 
superior  state  of  cultivation,  and  thor- 
oughly remodeling  and  repairing  the 
house  a  year  or  two  since,  making  it  one 
of  the  most  attractive  summer  residences 
in  this  region.  The  place  is  located  but 
little  over  a  mile  from  the  city  of  Dover, 
where  Mr.  Rollins  goes  for  post  office 
and  general  business  accommodations, 
so  that  in  the  summer  time  he  is  almost 
regarded  as  a  Dover  citizen.  This  sea- 
son he  has  established  telephonic  com- 
munication between  his  house  and  the 
office  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tele- 
graph Company  in  Dover.  Mr.  Rollins' 
mother  is  still  living  in  her  old  home,  and 
her  youngest  daughter,  unmarried,  re- 
mains with  her. 


In  religious  faith  Mr.  Rollins  was  rear- 
ed a  Congregationalist,  and  when  in  Rol- 
liusford, he  attends  worship  at  the  First 
Parish  or  "  Corner"  church,  in  Dover, 
where  Rev.  Dr.  Spalding  officiates.  Mrs. 
Rullinsis  an  Episcopalian. and  in  Concord 
the  family  attend  upon  the  services  of  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  church.  He  has  long 
been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
of  the  Blazing  Star  Lodge,  Trinity  Chap- 
ter, and  Mt.  Horeb  Commandery  at  Con- 
cord, having  holden  the  position  of  Emi- 
nent Commander  in  the  latter. 

Mr.  Rollins  was  one  of  the  moving 
spirits  in  the  organization  of  the  First 
National  Bank  at  Concord,  a  large  stock- 
holder, and  a  member  of  the  First  Board 
of  Directors,  but  withdrew,  and  disposed 
of  his  stock  some  time  since.  He  sold 
his  drug  business  at  Concord  to  his  broth- 
er, John  F.  Rollins,  many  years  ago, 
when  his  Congressional  and  other  duties 
required  his  entire  attention.  The  latter 
has  also  since  disposed  of  the  business, 
and  now  resides  upon  Ft.  George  Island 
at  the  mouth  of  St.  John's  River  on  the 
coast  of  Florida,  of  which  he  and  Sena- 
tor Rollins  are  the  principal  owners. 
This  island  is  a  most  romantic  locality, 
and  is  the  subject  of  a  very  interesting 
illustrated  sketch  in  a  recent  number  of 
Scribner's  Magazine,  by  Julia  B.  Dodge. 
It  embraces  about  twelve  hundred  acres 
of  land, and  seems  to  be  excellently  adapt- 
ed to  orange  culture,  in  which  its  pro- 
prietors have  engaged.  The  climate  is 
delightful,  and  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
mainland,  so  that  Mr.  Rollins,  (John  F.) 
who  went  south  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  finds  it  a  most  agreeable  as  well 
as  romantic  residence. 

From  intense  and  continued  applica- 
tion to  business.  Senator  Rollins  found 
himself,  last  spring,  in  very  poor  health. 
Finding  medicines  of  little  avail,  by  the 
advice  of  physicians  he  has  engaged  dur- 
ing the  present  season,  in  physical  labor 
upon  his  farm,  where  he  was  wont  to 
take  similar  exercise  in  his  boyhood  days, 
and  he  finds  the  change  not  without  the 
desired  result.  His  health  is  greatly  im- 
proved, and  he  will  take  his  place  in  the 
Senate  at  the  coming  session  with  that 
renewed  bodily  and  mental  vigor  which 
will  enable  him  efficiently  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  high  position. 
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•  BY  A.  J.  HOTT. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  and  terial — that  part  of  earth  which  is  earthy 
if  known,  not  fully  realized,  that  we  have  — that  portion  of  life  which  is  really 
many  penal  statutes  against  stealing^  dross,  which  moth  and  rust  do  cor- 
while  we  have  only  one  against  lying,  rupt,  and  which  thieves  do  break  in  and 
.The  penalty  for  lying,  under  an  oath,  steal.  On  this  we  have  subsisted  and 
perjury,  is  imprisonment  and  hard  labor  been  sustained  since  Adam  left  Paradise, 
in  the  state  prison.  Constructively,  the  notwithstanding  Jesus  said  ''take  no 
penalty  for  slander  may  be  for  lying,  thought  for  the  morrow,  neither  what 
This  is  so  in  most  if  not  all  the  states  in  ye  shall  eat  or  what  ye  shall  drink." 
the  Union;  all,  undoubtedly.  The  rea-  Such  injunction  was  simply  intended  to 
son  is  obvious.  The  object  of  this  law  strengthen  a  faith  in  the  divine  benifl- 
is  simply  the  protection  of  the  state,  cence.  Assuredly  so,  for  it  is  the  law  of 
The  reasoning  leading  to  the  enactment  the  world  that  the  improvident  are  usu- 
of  such  a  statute  is  equally  plain.  It  is  ally  the  world's  vagabonds  unless  they 
an  accepted  fact  that  nearly  every  man  inherit  a  home  or  means  to  provide  one. 
and  woman  has  some  religious  belief  Understand  us  not  to  say  that  the  spirit- 
closely  inwoven  with  a  code  of  morals,  ual  and  moral  welfare  of  mankind  is  un- 
and  that  this  belief  and  status  of  moral-  important,  and  that  it  leads  not  to  a 
ity  recognizes  lying  as  a  sin,  which  sin  is  higher  ambition  and  nobler  deeds.  It 
punishable  in  this  life  or  the  one  to  come,  does,  and  without  this  god-like  comple- 
The  natural  fear,  premonition  or  presen-  ment  of  man's  complete  nature  he  is  but 
timent  of  punishment,  or  else  that  branch  a  clod.  Nevertheless,  the  material 
of  ethics  which  teaches  us  to  do  right  for  comes  first,  even  to  the  lips  of  the  la- 
the sake  of  right,  has  been#utilized  by  fant,  to  the  youth,  the  vigorous  man,  and 
law-givers  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  every  one  with  organs  for  digestion 
the  state  in  ferreting  out  crime.    Thus  and  secretion. 

it  is  seen  that  lying,  so  far  as  legal  en-  Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  material  is  the 

actments  go,  is  a  lesser  crime  than  theft,  cord  that  binds  us  to  earth,  the  link  that 

The  Bible  says,  if  not  in  so  many  connects  the  infinities  of  the  past  to  the 

words, ''all  men  are  liars."   The  sacred  future,  the  laws  of  nations  and  states 

writers  knew  this;  the  profane  writers  must  both  protect  the  material  and  its 

knew  it;  everybody  knows  it.  And  why,  uses,  or  the  bandits' law  that  "might 

in  the  words  of  Artemas  Ward,  "is  this  makes  right"  will  be  our  only  law ;  the 

thus."  strong  will  overpower  the  weak  and  the 

To  discriminate  closely,  we  shall  see  weak  will  inevitably  die  of  starvation, 

that  stealing  directly  relates  to  some-  The  laws  prohibiting  stealing  are  so- 

thing  material.  The  sequel  is  clear.  Al-  ciety's  protection  against  itself.  With- 

though  we  profess  the  more  highly  to  out  penal  statutes  for  the  punishment  of 

esteem  what  is  spiritual,  we  really  do,  so  theft  there  could  be  no  society ;  at  least, 

far  as  concerns  the  present  tense,  prize  not  without  a  moral  miracle  such  as 

the  material  over  the  spiritual.    Why?  would  bring  the  millennium  in  an  hour 

Because  it  is  on  the  material  that  we  or  a  day ;  for  the  reason  that  the  animal 

live,  exist,  grow  strong,  overcome  ob-  has  not  been  so  far  eliminated  from  man 

stacles  and  subdue  the  earth  and  the  that  he  will  not  rob  his  neighbor, 

world.   We  can  live  without  the  aesthet-  One  of  the  earliest  laws  was  the  Mo- 

ic,  but  we  cj^nnot  live  without  the  nia=  s^ic  law,  "thou  shalt  i^ot  steal,"  and  this 
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was  doubtless  an  old  Egyptian  law. 
Even  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  worship 
of  a  God  or  Gods  were  intended  for  the 
building  up  of  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  state,  this  law  being  closely 
linked  with  the  laws  in  regard  to  offer- 
ings made  with  or  in  religious  ceremony ; 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
much  of  what  was  offered  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  priesthood  and  the  rulers. 
Jesus  had  full  knowledge  of  this  fact 
when  rebuking  the  Jews  and  comparing 
them  to  ''whited  sepulchers."  To  this 
day  the  gifts  or  offerings  to  the  church 
of  Eome  are  a  part  of  the  priestly  per- 
quisites; and  in  saying  this  we  are  not 
treading  upon  sectarianism  or  creed. 
Any  religion  that  inculcates  the  payment 
in  coin  or  goods  for  the  pardon  of  sins 
is  a  monopoly  of  god-given  rights  and 
privileges— a  subversion  of  God's  law, 
and  such  monopoly  is  stealing. 

It  has  been  held  by  some  philoso- 
phers that  the  amount  of  property  to  be 
accumulated  by  any  one  individual 
should  be  regulated  by  a  law  of  the 
state  or  nation.  Fourier  undoubtedly 
believed  this;  and,  assuming  that  he 
considered  it  futile  to  attempt  such  a 
change  in  state  laws,  he  was  the  founder 
of  a  society,  the  underlying  principle  of 
which  was  that  all  should  work  for  the 
common  weal,  and  the  purse  of  the  so- 
ciety should  be  open  to  all,  regulated  by 
certain  by-laws.  It  is  well  known  that 
Horace  Greeley  was  a  Fourierite,  and 
that  the  Tribune  was  conducted, to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  on  the  principles  of  Four- 
ierism,  one  of  which  is  that  the  fruits  of 
toil  and  the  products  of  the  earth  should 
be  equally  divided  in  society.  Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne  and  others,  once  estab- 
lished what  was  known  as  Brook 
Farm,"  near  Boston,  which  farm,  or 
farms,  were  managed  somewhat  after  the 
method  of  Fourier.  These  men,  many 
of  them  eminent,  vainly  endeavored  to 
obtain  by  social  laws  what  could  not  be 
hoped  for  through  legislation.  The 
Oneida  Community  in  New  York  state 
is  based  on  the  same  plan,  with  "  free 
love"  thrown  in;  and  for  the  information 
of  those  who  may  not  chance  to  know, 
we  will  state  that  this  Oneida  Communi- 
ty is  a  financial  success,   "fhexe  is  no 


marriage  -or  giving  in  marriage.  Two 
general  rules  seem  to  govern  all  action. 
One  is  an  equal  or  just  division  of 
the  products  and  profits,  and  the  other  is 
to  lead  a  pure  life  and  entail  health  rath- 
er than  disease.  Therefore,  cohabitation 
betweeen  the  sexes  is  only  permitted 
when  the  woman  requests  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  executive  officer,  that  she  may 
receive  the  embraces  of  the  man  of  her 
choice.  Further  than  this  it  is  under- 
stood that  this  man  and  woman  shall 
avoid,  if  possible,  all  chances  of  an  in- 
crease of  the  census  unless  it  is  clear 
that  both  are  perfectly  healthy,  with 
compatible  tempers,  and  of  such  com- 
plexion and  temperament  as  the  laws  of 
physiology  require. to  ensure  healthy  off- 
spring. The  result  is  as  may  be  antici- 
pated; very  few  children  are  born,  and 
these  are  taken  in  charge  by  the  Com- 
munity. It  should  be  stated  in  justice 
to  this  people  that  they  are  strictly  tem- 
perate, very  frugal,  and  consequently 
prosperous.  Many  of  them  are  highlj'- 
educated,  being  graduates  of  colleges. 

Since  Adam  tasted  the  forbidden  fruit, 
nearly  every  person  has  stolen  unless 
checked  by  moral  laws  or  legal  statutes, 
or  both.  Society  has  tried  hard,  very 
hard,  to  convince  its  members  that  theft 
is  wrong,  and  prove  it  decidedly  un- 
healthy by^  punishment  no  less  than 
hanging;  nevertheless,  men  will  steal, 
and  not  long  since,  a  century,  perhaps, 
they  stole  from  beside  the  gallows. 
Man  is  prone  to  steal  as  the  sparks  are  to 
fly  wpwards ;  and  for  the  simple  reason 
that  time  and  the  labors  of  men  with 
honest  intentions,  have  failed  to  eradi- 
cate this  propensity.  When  speaking  of 
these  men  of  honest  intentions  and  cor- 
responding will  power,  we  should  re- 
member that  such  instances  are  very  few 
indeed,  and  the  men  have  been  martyrs 
to  the  cause.  And  here  we  will  pro- 
pound a  conundrum.  We  hear  much  of 
what  is  termed  honest  government :  does 
anybody  know  of  an  honest  government, 
civilized  or  uncivilized?  We  will  not 
press  an  answer.  We  are  willing  to 
wait  for  it.  Our  own  government  was 
established  through  and  by  the  purest 
and  noblest  of  motives.  Washington 
was  an  honest  man,  and  many  who  sue- 
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ceeded  him  were  honest ;  but  a  President 
cannot  fully  accomplish  what  he  would. 
Governments  are  composed  of  elements, 
and  one  of  the  strongest  is  the  stealing 
element  which  is  sure  to  crop  out,  and 
sure  to  be  protected  by  law.   This  is 
proved  in  our  own  case  to-day.  Govern- 
ment claims  100  cents  for  a  dollar,  and 
pays  to  its  employes  considerably  less. 
About  1854  the  silver  dollar  was  shrunk 
nearly  20  per  cent.,  and  it  remains  at 
that  standard.   It  is  true  it  answers  all 
the  demands  of  a  common  medium;  but 
when  it  is  sent  abroad  it  goes  by  its 
weight  and  fioeness,  and  then  we  learn 
in  sorrow  that  we  have  been  swindled. 
Other  governments  have  difierent  meth- 
ods of  robbing  the  people.   All  travelers 
in  the  east  can  testify  to  this.  Saying 
nothing  of  England  and  France,  two  of 
the  most  civilized  of  nations,  let  us  look 
at  Egypt.    Tourists  state  that  the  coun- 
try is,  or  was.  divided  into  departments, 
upon  a  basis  of  abstraction,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  a  Chief  of  Thieves. 
This  Chief  is  responsible  to  government, 
and  all  who  steal  professionally  must 
give  in  their  names  and  keep  said  Chief 
informed  of  the  ^'swag"  they  have  pock- 
eted.    When  a    traveler's  goods  are 
missed  he  applies  to  government ;  he  is 
turned  over  to  the  Chief  of  Thieves,  and 
a  full  description  of  property  lost  being 
given  him,  he  is  blankly  told  he  can  have 
his  property,  less  twenty-five  per  cent.,  for 
the  trouble  to  the  government  in  stealing 
and  restoring  the  same  to  the  rightful 
owner.   That  is  the  way  fat  geese  are 
plucked  who  go  to  see  the  pyramids ;  the 
poor  ones  escape.  Xot  so  in  France.  A 
man  can  recover  a  lead  pencil  there,  if 
he  will  but  wait  for  the  police  to  act,  and 
the  pencil  comes  back  without  cost.  But 
one  of  the  greatest  of  small  curses  that 
afflicts  all  eastern  nations  is  the  support 
ot  the  church  by  taxation.  Providential- 
ly, America  is  free  of  such  a  burden, 
grievous  to  be  borne. 

Setting  aside  minor  thefts  of  govern- 
ments, or  great  thefts  on  a  minor  scale, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  great,  the 
magnificent  game  of  all  governments  is  to 
steal  from  each  other.  Germany  was 
not  satisfied  with  stealing  a  couple  of 
provinces  from  Denmark,  but  her  neces- 


sities required  Alsace  and  Lorraine  from 
France.    But  then,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  first  Xapoleon  stole  all  of 
Germany  and  nearly  all  of  Europe,  the 
fires  and  snows  of  Eussia  only  prevent- 
ing.   Russia  now  attempts  making  a 
meal  of  Turkey  (old  pun;  by  seemingly  a 
a  tacit  understanding  among  the  great 
powers  to  allow  it.   Placing  in  the  back- 
ground wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  why 
was  all  Europe  mad  for  discovery  after 
Columbus  opened  the  way  to  the  Xew 
World?   Simply  for  plunder.   Ko  Span- 
iard, Frenchman  or  Englishman  early 
came  hither  to  cultivate  the  peaceful  arts. 
Going  back  of  this,  what  are  and  have 
been  all  wars,  or  nearly  all  except  our 
Revolution,  but  wars  for  plunder  and 
robbery?  The  wars  of  the  Bible  were 
for  aggrandizement  by  the  occupancy  of 
lands,  the  capture  of  goods  and  chattels 
and  handsome  women ;  and  now  we  of 
the  world  are  not  so  far  advanced  by  one 
thousand  years  as  we  would  have  been 
had  not  the  Dark  Ages  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  men  and  nations.    This  incubus  upon 
progress  seems  to  have  been  divine  jus- 
tice, a  punishment  for  governmental  sins, 
for  remember  that  nearly  all  great  sins 
are  the  sins  of  government.    The  people 
are  generally  right  and  governments  gen- 
erally wrong.   The  latter  holds  the  weal 
and  woe  of  the  former  in  its  keeping ;  it 
gives  prosperity  or  inflicts  adversity,  and 
if  government  does  not  give  prosperity 
and  remunerative  employment  to  those 
under  its  care,  in  this  enlightened  age,  it 
must  find  them  homes  in  prisons  and 
workhouses;    for   proof,     study  the 
"Strikes."   Railroads,  the  telegraph  and 
ethics  have  so  civilized  the  world  that 
wolesale  starvation  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  stealing  of  the  present  day  must 
be  classed  as  one  of  the  fine  arts.  We 
mean  by  this  that  a  sort  of  wholesale 
robbery  is  perpetrated  by  one  individual 
on  another,  by  the  people  on  the  govern- 
ment, by  the  government  on  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  governments  on  each  other. 
The  latter  is  sometimes  dignified  by  the 
name  of  diplomacy.  Oriental  nations  re- 
warded smart  thieves.  A  story  runs 
thus :  An  old  man  was  employed  by  the 
king  to  build  a  house  for  the  safe-keep- 
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ing  of  bis  jewels.  The  builder  skillfully- 
laid  a  stone  that  could  be  easily  removed 
by  himself.  Just  before  the  building  was 
completed,  the  old  man  died.  Before 
death,  he  called  his  two  sons  to  him  and 
imparted  the  secret  as  a  legacy.  Pres- 
ently the  king  found  his  jewels  depart- 
ing. He  set  a  trap,  and  one  night,  as  the 
sons  were  busy  removing  valuables,  the 
younger  sou  was  caught.  Xot  daunted, 
the  older  son,  at  the  request  of  the 
younger,  cut  off  the  younger  son's  head, 
so  that  discovery  should  be  impossible. 
The  mother  learned  the  terrible  fact,  and 
ordered  her  remaining  son  to  get  the 
body,  under  penalty  of  her  informing 
the  king  if  he  did  not.  The  son  now  put 
his  wits  to  work,  and  loading  an  ass 
with  wine,  sojourned  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  building  of  a  night  and  succeeded  in 
filling  the  guardsmen  with  wine,  and 
while  they  were  drunk  he  entered  and 
removed  and  saved  the  body  of  his  broth- 
er. This  trick  appeared  so  clever  that 
the  king  offered  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  man  who  did  it  if  he  would  come 
forward.  The  son  did  so,  and  obtained 
the  daughter,  full  pardon  and  an  honor- 
able position.  This  is  only  one  of  sever- 
al instances  where  kings  have  richly  re- 
warded skillful  robbers;  one,  indeed, 
afterwards  himself  became  king  at  the 
decease  of  his  master. 

If  we  mistake  not,  very  little  improve- 
ment has  been  made  on  the  practice  of 
the  oriental  kings ;  at  least,  we  do  not 
half  punish  our  big  thieves.  But  mod- 
ern stealing  is  as  different  from  ancient 
as  the  locomotion  of  the  present  day  is 
from  that  of  fifty  years  since,  when 
wooden  axletrees  and  linch-pins  were  as 
common  as  pod  augers,  flint-lock  mus- 
kets and  spinning  wheels.  This  is  the 
modus  operandi :  We  start  the  big  scheme 
of  a  Pacific  railroad.  We  vote  to  loan  a 
company  of  men  many  millions  of  mon- 
ey ana  give  them  land  enough  for  a 
small  kingdom,  and  then  take  a  mort- 
gage on  the  road  as  fast  as  it  is  built,  for 
our  security.  These  are  first  mortgage 
boads.  The  company  then  claim  they 
cannot  build  the  railroad  without  many 
more  millions,  asserting  that  there  are 
Rocky  Mountains  where  it  is  simply 
prairie  and  desert,  and  hence  we  loan 


them  more  millions.  For  this  we  take 
second  mortgage  bonds.  After  a  while 
we  start  what  is  known  as  the  Credit 
Mobilier  and  swindle  the  government  out 
of  the  whole  money,  and  then  try  to 
swindle  it  out  of  the  interest.  Worst  of 
all,  some  of  our  apparently  devout  Con- 
gressmen perjure  themselves,  after  being 
accused  of  participating  in  the  crime. 
This  is  only  one  case.  Look  at  that 
prince  of  stockbrokers,  Jim  Fisk,  Jr. 
But  there  is  one  thing  to  Fisk,  Jr.'s 
credit.  All  know  how  England  robbed 
and  abused  us  during  the  war  (not  as  a 
government  but  as  a  people),  how  they 
furnished  the  enemy  with  supplies,  ran 
the  blockade  and  fitted  out  men  of  war  to 
prey  upon  our  commerce.  AVell,  Jim 
Fisk,  Jr.,  turned  out  to  be  one  instru- 
ment of  retributive  justice  on  our  fat  and 
sleek  cousin  across  the  ''muckle  deep." 
To  understand  the  situation  we  must  re- 
alize that  all  the  brokers  and  gold  gam- 
blers in  Xew  York  almost  invariably 
know  what  is  transpiring  in  the  country, 
and  particularly  in  Washington.  They 
know  to  a  dollar  what  bills  the  govern- 
ment has  to  pay  and  when  they  mature, 
and  they  make  this  knowledge  pay  them. 
Fisk,  Jr.,  knew  that  in  all  human  and 
military  probability,  as  early  as  March, 
1865,  the  war  must  close  soon.  The  At- 
lantic cable  was  paralyzed  and  would 
not  work.  Here  was  a  chance  for  a 
thieving  genius.  What  did  James  Fisk, 
Jr.,  do?  Simply  place  a  swift-going 
steamer  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Johns,  Xew- 
foundland,  with  orders  to  keep  steam  up 
night  and  day.  On  this  steamer,  or  at 
the  telegraph  office,  he  put  his  agent, 
with  orders  to  steam  immediately  to 
Liverpool  when  he,  Fisk,  Jr.,  tele- 
graphed him.  The  agent  did  so.  Ar- 
rived at  Liverpool,  he  took  cars  for  Lon- 
don and  in  two  or  three  days  he  sold  two 
or  three  million  dollars'  worth  of  Con- 
federate bonds — then  worth  about  four 
cents  a  pound  for  old  rags  or  paper 
stock.  Even  if  it  be  sinful,  there  is  pleas- 
ure in  contemplating  that  swindle.  Jim 
Fisk,  Jr.,  certainly  was  to  modern 
finance — alia^s  speculation  and  robbery — 
what  Shakespeare  was  to  Elizabethan 
literature.  He  had  genius. 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  *'Down 
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East  speculation,"  which  may  be  remem- 
bered by  the  older  inhabitants.  Hard- 
working farmers  swapped  their  farms 
for  one  in  the  eastern  part  of  Maine, 
which  was  worthless.  Tradesmen  and 
others  were  ruined.  This,  however,  was 
only  a  small  steal,  compared  to  later 
speculations.  Study  the  operations  in 
Chicago  and  Galena  railroad  stock;  in 
Michigan  Central,  Erie,  and,  nearer 
home,  in  the  Eastern  Railroad  stock. 
What  magnificent  bonanzas  some  of  our 
New  Hampshire  fellows  have  made  out 
of  railroads.  The  conductors  do  not  do 
all  the  stealing.  In  many  instances  the 
getting  of  charters  for  railroads  that  nev- 
er can  pay  for  themselves  is  a  species  of 
legal  stealing,  or  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing.  A  few  rich  and  influential 
men  concoct  a  scheme  to  build  a  railroad, 
petition  the  Legislature  and  get  a  char- 
ter; next  they  manage  to  induce  towns 
to  vote  to  take  a  large  amount  of  stock. 
In  most  cases  the  substantial  farmer, 
who  has  not  a  goodly  amount  of  wood 
and  timber,  is  robbed  by  subsequent  tax- 
ation. This  is  now  stopped  by  constitu- 
tional amendment.  There  is  also  a  spe- 
cies of  legislation  which  is  legalized  rob- 
berv.  known  as  special  legislation,  legis- 
lation in  favor  of  certain  parties  who  de- 
sire to  build  mills  or  work-shops, exempt- 
ing the  same  from  taxation.  Such  a 
plan  works  admirably  when  taxation 
falls  equally  on  the  small  and  large  own- 
ers of  property,  but  unhappily  the  great- 
er biirden  generally  falls  on  those  least 
benefited.  Too  often,  parties  start  a 
good  business  under  such  auspices  and 
run  a  few  months  or  years  at  most  and 
then  fail,  or.  more  politely,  ••suspend." 
and  who  gets  bitten?  Largely  the  farm- 
er and  mechanic. 

There  are  laws  against  gambling  and 
games  of  chance.  Xow  and  then  you 
read  in  your  daily  of  a  descent  upon 
gamblers  and  the  taking  of  an  hundred 
or  two  dollars  worth  of  tools  and  mate- 
rials. But  what  police  can  disturb  a 
stock  board  or  the  gold  board?  Look  at 
Black  Friday.  Ip.  all  the  annals  of  gamb- 
ling no  day  equalled  that.  Why.  may  be 
asked,  cannot  government,  a  government 
framed  under  the  benign  influences  of 
the  Christian  religion,  lift  an  arm  to  stay 


a  robbery  that  bankrupts  thousands  and 
disturbs  our  finances  for  months.  As 
well  ask  if  Germany  would  dare  arrest  a 
Rothschild  if  he  stole  a  horse.  The  Roths- 
childs can  make  peace  or  war.  So  can 
the  stock-brokers'  and  the  bond-holders 
in  this  country.  We  owe  those  fellows 
too  much  to  trouble  them.  We  can  only 
let  the  ••  bulls*'  and  •'  bears"  devour  each 
other.  Gambling  is  the  artistic  branch 
of  robbery.  It  is  sheep  stealing  with  the 
mutton  smell  taken  out.  even  as  hog's 
lard  is  made  into  first  rate  bear's  grease 
by  apothecaries  and  perfumers.  Gamb- 
ling is  a  fine  art.  High  gambling  is 
played  with  stocks,  politics,  cards,  dice, 
etc.  The  best  players  with  the  latter  are 
found  in  Europe;  and  the  gambling  is 
high  so  long  as  the  play  is  legitimate, 
that  is.  confined  to  the  rules,  and  it  lasts 
till  the  party  who  loses  is  out  of  money: 
sometimes  longer,  for  gamblers  in  a  past 
age  have  gambled  away  their  liberty  for 
a  term  of  years.  Low  gambling  is  when 
the  cards  are  marked,  the  dice  loaded, 
etc.  Lords  and  ladies  are  not  expected 
to  indulge  in  low  gambling.  They  are, 
however,  allowed  to  deal  in  mining 
stocks  and  in  confederate  bonds,  in  our 
own  U.  S.  Bonds,  and  they  have  made 
fortunes  by  it.  The  South  Sea  Bubble 
speculation  was  one  of  the  greatest  Eu- 
ropeans ever  engaged  in,  and  one  of  the 
most  disastrous.  Those  who  are  curious 
in  such  matters  will  find  it  an  interesting 
study  to  grapple  with  a  few  problems  in 
small  stealing — stealing  almost  micros- 
copic. One  is  by  the  skillful  use  of  the 
postage  stamp.  You  will  find  hundreds 
of  advertisements  for  the  cure  of  con- 
sumption or  other  disease;  how  to  make 
your  fortune;  .$100  per  month  and  ex- 
penses paid,  etc.  Generally  the  adver- 
tisement is  read  with  small  wonder,  and 
no  more  is  thought  of  it.  Just  investi- 
gate by  writing.  Be  sure  to  send  stamp. 
The  retired  physician  or  clergyman  who 
once  ••  resided  in  India'*  will  send  you  a 
prescription.  Among  the  simples  or  in- 
gredients will  be  found  one  of  a  strange 
and  unheard  of  name  which  no  apothe- 
cary or  pharmaceutist  ever  dreamed  of. 
You  write  the  doctor  or  clergyman,  and 
he  replies  that  if  you  will  send  him  a  dol- 
lar, or  two  or  five  dollars — notwithstand- 
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ing  the  article  is  very  scarce — he  can  get 
it  for  you.  You  send  the  money  and  the 
article  comes  with  an  express  bill,  which 
you  pay,  of  course.  On  opening  the 
package  j'^ou  learn  to  your  disgust  that 
the  said  "purely  vegetable"  ingredient 
grows  wild  in  your  garden  or  pasture. 
The  occult  part  of  this  transaction  is  that 
your  Boston  or  New  York  would-be  ben- 
efactor has  fixed  a  new  name  to  pig  weed 
or  yellow  dock.  You  next  send  your 
stamp  to  the  fellow  who  wants  you  to 
get  suddenly  rich.  He  sends  a  reply  by 
return  of  mail  that  he  will  send  you  a 
book  by  Expiess,  telling  you  how  to 
make  the  aforesaid  fortune  if  you  will  re- 
mit him  §2.00;  and,  strange  to  say,  hun- 
dreds do  send  the  $2.00,  if  you  don't. 
But  the  best  of  the  game  is  the  stamp 
pays  the  advertiser  handsomely,  for  he 
gets  hundreds  in  a  day.  He  makes  money 
out  of  a  three  cent  fraud. 

During  the  late  war  the  government 
was  cheated  olit  of  millions  by  a  system 
of  fraud  which,  strange  to  say,  almost 
every  one  considers  *'all  right."  It  should 
not  be  called  a  system.  It  was  an  epi- 
demic that  accompanies  war  as  does  the 
raven.  It  w^as  designated  hy  the  slang 
name  of ''shoddy."  Government  was 
supplied  with  shoddy  shoes,  shoddy 
stockings,  shoddy  shirts,  shoddy  pants, 
shoddy  coats,  shoddy  hats,  and  shoddy 
men  under  them,  including  generals,  cor- 
porals and  privates.  Shoddy  rations 
were  not  uncommon,  and  shoddy  pay 
must  have  been'  the  rule  certainly,  when 
gold  was  at  $2.80.  This  latter  was  ex- 
cusable, how^ever.  The  government  did 
the  best  it  could.  Strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, almost  every  one  rather  endorses 
stealing  from  government;  at  least  men 
don't  take  it  to  heart  and  mourn  over  it, 
though  they  may  swear  at  times.  Men 
don't  realize  that  he  who  robs  the  gov- 
ernment robs  himself.  The  people  have 
to  pay  for  all  the  robberies  and  the  bad 
debts. 

There  are  men  and  women  who  w^ill 
steal  simply  for  the  sake  of  stealing. 
Persons  who  have  enough  of  this  world's 
goods,  want  for  nothing,  and  who  even 
would  be  healthier  and  happier  if  they 
were  obliged  to  earn  their  daily  bread — 
who  cannot  pass  certain  goods  and  wares 


without  pocketing  them,  hiding  them 
beneath  a  cloak  or  secreting  them  in 
some  way.  A  few  years  since  there  was 
a  lady  in  Boston — alive  now  for  aught  we 
know — who  was  in  the  almost  weekly 
habit  of  visiting  certain  stores  and  shop- 
lifting. The  dealers  were  requested  by 
her  husband  not  to  arrest  her,  but  bring 
in  the  bill  and  he  would  settle  the  same, 
being  amply  able.   A  deacon  of  a  church 

in  the  town  of  L  ,  Maine,  was  in  the 

habit,  all  of  his  life,  of  going  about  in 
the  night  time  and  stealing  chains,  hoes, 
shovels,  axes,  carpenter's  tools,  etc.  A 
phrenologist  happened  in  town  and  of- 
fered to  examine  a  head  while  blindfold- 
ed. This  deacon  was  selected  as  a  sub- 
ject by  a  committee  who  believed  him 
thoroughly  honest.  When  the  phrenolo- 
gist's hands  were  placed  on  the  deacon's 
head,  the  former  suddenly  removed  them 
and  asked  not  to  examine  that  head.  The 
deacon  came  off  the  stage;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  was  sent  up  again. 
Again  the  Professor  asked  to  be  excused. 
The  audience  insisted,  and  he  then  told 
them  the  deacon  was  a  thief.  The  audi- 
ence hissed,  and  the  course  of  lectures 
was  broken  up.  A  few  years  after  cir- 
cumstances led  to  the  arrest  of  the  dea- 
con. Ilis  buildings,  on  search,  were 
found  full  of  stolen  goods,  such  as  nam- 
ed. The  sad  sequel  to  this  story  is,  the 
deacon  committed  suicide  before  the  day 
of  trial  came. 

Franklin  said:  ''If  rogues  knew  the 
advantage  attached  to  the  practice  of  the 
virtues,  they  would  become  honest  men 
from  mere  roguery."  This  in  a  measure 
accounts  for  the  growth  of  honesty  in  all 
branches  of  trade.  It  is  for  the  interest 
of  the  dealer  to  be  honest  with  custom- 
ers, and  they  will  again  come  to  buy. 
Hence  the  grocer  and  the  butcher  are  led 
from  pecuniary  considerations,  if  from 
none  other,  to  give  weight  and  measure. 
So  with  all  dealers,  even  to  watch  deal- 
ers, inasmuch  as  time  is  money.  The 
better  time  they  give  the  more  money 
they  are  sure  to  get  in  return  for  time 
sold.  We  believe  it  was  a  miser  who, 
reading  the  motto  "Time  is  money," 
said  he  would  surely  be  rich  in  eternity. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  thieves 
who  are  very  numerous.   These  are  lit 
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erary  pilferers — plagiarists.  It  is  com- 
mon now.  since  the  days  of  the  tele- 
graph, for  newspaper  men  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  all  that  comes  within  their 
reach,  items,  editorials,  general  news, 
and  all  stories  not  copyrighted.  This  is 
by  general  consent,  however,  in  a  great 
measure.  It  is  thought,  in  the  language 
of  Daniel  Webster,  dishonorable  to  steal 
an  editor's  thunder — that  is,  whatever  is 
comparatively  original  with  himself.  All 
newspaper  and  magazine  men.  moreover, 
should  not  be  and  are  not  considered  plai- 
garists.  Xow  and  then  an  original 
thought  blossoms  forth — or  what  is  much 
the  same,  an  old  idea  or  picture  appears 
in  a  new  dress.  Pope  candidly  said  that 
he  got  all  his  poetry  from  the  ancients. 
That  was  an  intimation  that  all  writers 
were  guilty  of  pilfering,  or  else  that  there 
was  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

It  is  the  duty  of  society  to  make  men 
honest.  An  educated,  a  cultured  man 
should  be  honest;  and  the  higher  a  man 
is  in  the  scale  of  being,  the  more  beauti- 
ful and  god-like  will  be  the  god  he 
adores,  and  his  daily  walk  will  show  the 
conception  and  attributes  of  his  god. 
The  nature  of  man  compels  him  to  act  as 
he  does  act,  and  nature  is  an  inheritance ; 
consequently,  in  the  abstract  no  person 
is  to  blame  for  his  or  her  acts. 


It  was  man's  first  nature  to  rob,  steal, 
and  slay.  Man  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
carnivorous.  He  preys  upon  his  fellows. 
Beside  this,  poverty  makes  men  steal. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  says  :  You  drive 
a  man  to  the  wall  and  his  integrity  is 
fearfully  shaken."  In  the  early  ages 
men  believed,  or  fancied  they  believed, 
that  their  gods  decreed  that  they  should 
do  all  manner  of  wickedness,  and  steal- 
ing was  among  the  smaller  sins.  It  is 
only  within  a  brief  period  that  men  have 
learned  to  worship  one  God.  and  a  true 
God.  Millions  to-day  know  nothing  of 
the  God  Christians  worship  ;  and  gener- 
ally it  may  be  assumed  that  the  better 
the  god  the  better  the  religion,  the  mor- 
als and  the  more  prosperous  the  people. 
How  do  we  account  for  progress  in  man? 
There  must  be— there  is — a  diviner  part 
in  man.  His  is  a  dual  nature;  and  it  is 
the  constant  reaching  forth  of  what  di- 
vinity there  is  in  the  nature  of  all,  and 
especially  of  reformers,  that  elevates,  en- 
lightens and  purifies  the  society  of  the 
world.  May  these  diviner  forces  of  na- 
ture hasten  the  time  when  vice  shall  be 
overturned  by  virtuous  strength ;  when 
rulers  shall  prove  true  to  their  appoint- 
ment and  mission,  and  instead  of  robbing 
their  subjects,  strictly  adhere  to  honesty 
and  integrity. 


MOOSILAUKE: 


LITTLE'S  HISTORY  OF  WARREN. 


Reader,  let  us  go  on  to  Moosehillock. 
The  Indians  called  it  Moosilauke  from 
mosi,  bald,  and  auke,  a  place, — *'  Bald- 
place."  There  are  three  paths  leading 
to  the  top  of  the  ^mountain,  one  from 
North  Benton,  one  from  Warren  Summit, 
and  one  from  the  East-parte  region.  The 
last  one  will  answer  our  purpose  best. 

Let  us  start  early  on  the  East-parte 
Toad.  There  has  been  a  great  storm,  but 
it  has  cleared  off"  now ;  the  moon  is  on 
the  full,  and  the  air  is  clear  as  a  bell. 
We  cross  Berry  brook  where  Samuel 


Knight  had  a  fight  with  a  bear,  keep  Sil- 
ver rill  upon  our  left,  and  come  to  the 
Sawtelle  school-house.  Crossing  the 
bridge  over  the  Asquamchumauke  or 
Baker  river,  we  pass  a  remarkable  flume 
in  the  rocks  which  the  waters  for  ages 
have  been  wearirtg  out.  leave  the  pot 
holes"  where  McCarter  was  said  to  be 
hid  when  he  was  murdered,  to  our  left, 
and, listening  to  the  white-throated  finch, 
our  mountain  whistler,  as  he  sings  the 
prelude  to  the  Wrecker's  Daughter," 
in  the  fir  woods,  we  reach  East-parte 
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school-house  by  Moosilauke  falls  on  the 
Asquamchumauke. 

It  is  a  modest  little  school-house  by  the 
roadside,  but  it  has  a  history  such  as  few 
others  can  boast.  Within  thirty  years, 
nearly  a  score  of  boys  have  been  to 
school  there,  who  have  made  preachers 
of  the  gospel.  Heber  C.  Kimball,  the 
celebrated  Mormon,  and  Moses  H.  Bixby, 
an  eloquent  divine,  are  the  most  noted. 

We  go  up  through  Moosilauke  district, 
climbing  the  hill  all  the  time,  past  a 
swaley  meadow-field  on  the  right,  where 
a  hundred  bob-o'-links  titter,  and  laugh, 
and  sing  all  through  the  month  of  June, 
pass  another  school-house  and  over  Mer- 
rill brook,  and  we  arrive  at  Nathaniel 
Merrill's,  the  last  house  high  up  on  the 
northern  marche  or  boundary  of  Warren. 

We  will  get  saddle  horses  here  and  go 
up  the  mountain  slowly  that  we  may  en- 
joy the  trip  all  the  better.  As  we  enter 
the  woods  we  see  the  mountain  summit 
rising  4,000  feet  above  us;  the  river  is 
roaring  in  the  ravine  500  feet  deep,  on 
our  right ;  the  red  eyed  vireo  and  winter 
WTen  aje  perpetually  singing  in  the  thick 
forest,  and  when  we  cross  on  rustic 
bridges  two  mossy  streams,  where  a  pair 
of  solitary  sand-pipers  are  feeding,  we 
begin  the  sharp  ascent  of  the  mountain. 

The  forest  is  deep  and  dark.  Deer 
yard  in  these  woods  every  winter ;  bears 
prowl  in  them  all  summer  long,  there 
are  sable-traps  beside  the  path,  traps  in 
which  wild  cats  are  canght ;  and  it  was 
near  here  that  Joseph  Patch,  his  son,  and 
Captain  Flanders  killed  the  last  moose 
that  were  ever  found  in  this  region. 

Climbing,  zigzaging  up  the  mountain, 
the  forest  changes,  the  ash,  beech,  and 
maple  disappear,  and  the  spruce,  fir,  and 
silver  birch  take  their  places.  W^e  have 
reached  a  different  zone,  and  the  birds 
change, — the  soft,  sweet  love  note  of  the 
purple  finch  is  heard  up  among  the  cones, 
the  ivory-billed  snow  bird  is  startled  from 
its  nest  by  the  path,  Canada  jays  scream 
out  from  the  fir  shade,  and  sometimes 
cross-bills,  yellow  rumped  warblers,  pine 
grosbeaks  and  lesser  red  polls,  birds  that 
breed  in  Labrador,  are  found.  The  Can- 
ada grouse,  with  their  brood  of  chicks, 
run  from  the  path.  Then  there  are  nut 
hatches,  kinglets,  ruby  crowned  wrens, 


oven  birds,  and  olive  backed  thrushes  far 
in  these  woods. 

Soon  we  are  out  on  the  bald  mountain 
ridge  that  connects  the  two  peaks ;  on 
either  hand  are  wild  and  hideous  gorges, 
three  thousand  feet  down  into  the  depths 
below.  Beyond  to  the  west  is  the  bright 
valley  of  the  Connecticut,  garden  laud, 
with  silver  river ;  to  the  east  the  dark  ra- 
vine of  the  Asquamchumauke,  filled  with 
the  old  piimitive  woods,  where  the  trees 
for  thousands  of  years,  like  the  genera- 
tions of  men,  have  grown,  ripened,  and 
died. 

Half  a  mile  further  on  and  we  are  at 

the  Prospect  House  on  the  bald  summit 
of  the  mountain.  The  most  sensible  thing 
that  we  can  do  is  to  hitch  our  horses  un- 
der the  ledge  on  the  eastern  side,  out  of 
the  way  of  the  wind,  and  get  a  good  cup 
of  tea,  or  something  of  the  sort.  The 
house  is  a  rude  structure,  built  of  stone. 
Darius  Swain  and  James  Clement  built 
it  in  1860. 

We  are  now  on  top  of  the  mountain, 
well  's\Tapped  up  in  shawls  and  quilts.  It 
is  a  glorious  day,  but  a  little  colder  than 
when  the  Indian  chief,  Waternomee,  sat 
on  this  summit,  yet  not  so  cold  as  when 
a  century  ago  one  of  Robert  Rogers's 
rangers  died  here.  Chase  Whitcher,  the 
first  white  settler  who  came  up  hi»re, 
thought  it  a  cold  place.  But  Mrs.  Dan- 
iel Patch,  the  first  white  woman  who 
ever  stood  upon  this  summit,  thought  it 
quite  pleasant.  She  brought  her  tea-pot 
with  her,  and  made  herself  a  good  cup 
of  tea  over  a  fire  kindled  from  the  hack- 
metacks,  bleached  white,  so  many  of 
which  you  see  standing  like  skeletons 
down  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mountain, 
just  as  though  a  great  grave-yard  had 
been  shaken  open  by  an  earthquake. 
Mrs.  Susan  C.  Little,  wife  of  Dr.  Jesse 
Little,  was  the  first  woman  who  rode  a 
horse  on  to  the  mountain,  and  that  was 
in  1859. 

William  Little  was  the  first  landlord  of 
the  Prospect  House,  then  Ezekiel  A. 
Clement  kept  it  for  one  season,  and  af- 
terwards James  Clement,  for  years  and 
years,  was  mine  hosi  on  Moosehillock. 
He  was  really  the  old  man  of  the  mount- 
ain. Many  a  night  he  has  stopped  alone 
up  here  among  the  clouds  and  the  eagles. 
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The  housewife  rocking  her  cradle  of  a 
stormy  night,  below,  would  mutter  as  a 
gust  of  storm  thundered  over  the  roof, 

O  then  it  is  poor  Jim  that  has  enough 
of  fresh  air  about  his  head  up  there  this 
night,  the  creature." ! 

Let  us  get  up  on  the  deck  of  the  roof. 
It  is  the  best  view  of  all  from  here ;  the 
grandest  and  most  sublime,  far  surpass- 
ing that  from  any  other  peak  in  Xew 
England,  because  of  its  isolated  position, 
and  of  its  great  height,  and  no  other 
mountains  near  to  hide  the  prospect,  as 
is  the  case  at  the  White  mountains.  Then 
standing  alone  it  does  not  attract  the 
clouds  as  the  White  mountains  do,  and 
for  a  whole  month  in  the  season  it  shoots 
up  into  the  clear  heaven  when  all  the 
eastern  peaks  are  cloud  capped. 

Just  around  us,  the  mountain  is  green 
with  mosses  and  lichens,  thirty  kinds  of 
mosses;  and  harebells  and  mountain 
cranberries,  with  their  millions  of  flow- 
ers, make  it  seem  like  a  garden,  with  a 
green  border  of  firs  and  spruces  and 
birches  below.  Purple  finches,  snow 
birds,  and  the  mountain  whistler  are  sing- 
ing in  this  garden. 

Look  away  to  the  south  first.  How  the 
ruby  light  is  gleaming  on  Lake  Winne- 
pisseogee,  The  Smile  of  the  Great  Spir- 
it;" see  that  tall  shaft  just  on  the  hori- 
zon beyond.  It  is  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
ment standing  down  by  the  sea."  Car- 
ry your  eye  round  to  the  west ;  Mt.  Bel- 
knap is  first,  then  Wachusett  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Uncanoonucks,  and  to  the 
right  of  them,  Jo  English,  Kearsarge, 
Mt.  Cardigan,  Monadnock,  and  Croydon 
mountains.  Close  by  is  Waternomee, 
Cushman,  Kineo,  Mount  Carr,  Stinson 
mountain  in  Romney,  Smart's  mountain 
in  Dorchester,  Mt.  Cube  in  Orford,  Sen- 
tinel mountain  in  Warren,  snd  Piermont 
mountain. 

Across  the  Connecticut  river  to  the 
southwest  is  Ascutney,  and  beyond  it, 
farther  down,  is  Saddle  mountain,  Gray- 
lock,  and  Berkshire  hills,  in  Massachu- 
setts. Then  wheeling  round  towards  the 
north  are  Killington  peaks,  sharp  and 
needle  like,  shooting  up  above  the  neigh- 
boring hills;  farther  north  and  directly 
west,  is  Camel's  Hump,  unmistakable  in 
ts  appearance ;  then  Mt.  Mansfield,  tow- 


ering above  the  thousand  other  summits 
of  the  Green  Mountains. 

Above  and  beyond  them,  in  the  far- 
thest distance,  are  counted  nine  sharp 
peaks  of  the  Adirondacks  in  New  York, 
Mt.  Marcy  higher  than  all  the  rest.  To- 
morrow morning  at  sunrise  jyou  will  see 
the  fog  fioating  up  from  Lake.Champlain 
this  side  of  them. 

In  the  northwest  is  Jay  peak  on  Cana- 
da line,  and  to  the  right  of  it  you  see  a 
hundred  summits  rising  from  the  table 
lands  of  Canada.  Then  there  is  the  notch 
at  Memphremagog  lake,  Owl's  head  by 
Willoughby  lake,  and  Monadnock  in 
northern  Vermont. 

Close  down  is  Black  mountain  ;  Owl's 
head  of  Xew  Hampshire,  and  Blueberry, 
Hogback  and  Sugarloaf  mountains.  Then 
north  is  Cobble  hill  in  Landaft';  Gardner 
mountain  in  Lyman,  and  Stark  peaks 
away  up  in  northern  Coos. 

To  the  right,  and  stretching  away  to 
the  northeast  in  Maine,  you  see  a  long 
rolling  range  of  hills,  the  water-shed  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  river,  said  by  Agassiz  to  be 
the  oldest  land  in  the  word.  East  of 
these  is  the  white  summit  of  the  Azis- 
coos,  by  L'mbagog  lake. 

Nearest  and  to  the  north-east  is  Mt. 
Kinsman,  the  Profile  mountain,  and 
above  and  over  them  Mt.  Lafayette,  its 
sides  scarred  and  jagged  where  a  hun- 
dred torrents  pour  down  in  spring,  its 
peaks  splintered  by  lightning.  South  of 
this,  and  near  by,  are  the  Haystacks. 
Over  and  beyond  the  latter  are  the  Twins, 
more  than  five  thousand  feet  high ;  and 
just  to  the  right  of  them  Mt.  Washington, 
dome  shaped  and  higher  than  all  the  rest. 
Around  this  monarch  of  mountains,  as  if 
attendant  upon  him.  are  Mts.  Adams  and 
Jeff"erson,  sharp  peaks  on  the  left,  and 
3It.  Moriah,  the  Imp,  Mts.  Madison  and 
Monroe,  Mt.  Webster,  the  Willey  notch 
precipice.  Double  head,  and  a  hundred 
other  great  mountains  standing  to  the 
right  and  left. 

A  little  to  the  south  is  Carrigan,  4,£00 
feet  high,  black  and  sombre,  most  at- 
tractive and  most  dreaded,  not  a  white 
spot  nor  a  scar  upon  it ;  covered  with 
dark  woods  like  a  black  pall,  symmetri- 
cal and  beautiful,  the  eye  turns  away  to 
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return  to  it  again  and  again.  Mt.  Pig- 
wacket  in  Conway,  its  neighbor,  always 
seems  gray  in  the  hazy  distance,  Chocor- 
ua  rises  farther  south,  and  Welch  mount- 
ain, Osceola,  Whiteface,  Ossipee,  Aga- 
menticus,  on  the  sea-coast ;  Mt.  Prospect, 
and  Red  hill  fill  up  the  circle. 

This  -view  to  the  north  and  east  is  the 
most  magnificent  mountain  view  to  be 
had  on  this  side  of  the  continent.  The 
most  indiff'erent  observer  cannot  look 
upon  it  without  feeling  its  grandeur  and 
sublimity. 

Forty  ponds  and  lakes  are  sparkling 
under  the  setting  sun.  Two  in  Wood- 
stock, the  little  tarn  in  the  meadow 
where  the  Asquamchumauke  rises ;  Stin- 
son  pond  in  Romney,  Lake  Winnepisse- 
ogee,  Winnesquam,  Long  bay.  Smith's 
pond,  Squam  lake,  Mascoma  lake,  two 
ponds  in  Dorchester,  Baker  ponds  in  Or- 
ford,  Indian  pond,  Fairlee  pond,  and  nu- 
merous others  in  Vermont:  Tarleton 
lakes,  Wachipauka  pond,  by  which  Rog- 
ers and  his  rangers  camped,  Kelley,  and 
Horse-shoe  ponds :  two  others  in  Haver- 
hill, Beaver  meadow  ponds  in  Benton, 
and  many  more  with  names  unknown ; 
how  they  all  gleam  and  glisten,  and  look 
like  silver  sheens. 

The  Pemigewassett,  the  Asquamchu- 
mauke,  the  Ammonoosuc,  and  the  Con- 
necticut, from  their  wooded  valleys  are 
flashing  in  the  setting  sun. 

The  villages  with  their  church  spires 
are  gleaming.  See  Bradford,  Haverhill 
Corner,  East  and  North  Haverhill,  New- 
bury, Woodsville  and  Wells  River,  down 
there  in  the  Connecticut  valley.   A  hun- 


dred spires  are  shining  on  the  hills  of 
Vermont.  Landaff  and  Bath  are  lighted 
up,  and  Warren,  Wentworth,  Campton, 
Franconia,  Lake  Village,  and  Laconia  all 
come  distinctly  out  as  the  sun  goes  down. 

Now  see  the  sun  just  touching  the  Ad- 
irondacks  beyond  Lake  Champlain  in  the 
west.  There  is  a  rosy  blush  on  the 
White  mountains,  the  Green  mountains 
are  golden,  while  all  the  peaks  behind 
which  the  sun  is  going  down  are  bathed 
in  a  sea  of  glorious  light.  How  it  chan- 
ges !  Darkness  creeps  over  the  eastern 
peaks,  the  Green  mountains  are  going 
into  shadows,  the  vermillion,  pink,  ruby, 
and  gold  of  the  Adirondacks,  is  fading 
away,  and  the  stars  are  coming  out. 

But  look !  there  is  a  silver  line  on  the 
eastern  horizon.  'Tis  the  moon  rising. 
But  Luna  don't  come  from  behind  the 
hills.  Her  upper  limb  as  she  creeps  up 
is  distant  twice  her  diameter  from  the 
land  horizon.  That  bright  band  twixt 
moon  and  earth  is  the  ocean.  It  is  a  sight 
seldom  seen  from  New  Hampshire's 
mountains. 

As  we  come  down  from  the  roof,  the 
mountain  whistler,  well  called  the  north- 
ern nightingale,  chants  its  sweet  notes  in 
the  hackmetacks,  an  owl  hoots  over  by 
the  old  camp  at  the  Cold  spring,  the  wind 
is  soughing  mournfully  on  the  mosses  of 
the  rocks,  and  the  deep  voice  of  the  tor- 
rents comes  up  from  the  dark  ravines  be- 
low. Let  us  go  in,  get  supper,  listen  to 
Uncle  Jim's  yarns  for  a  while,  go  to  bed 
and  sleep  till  the  sunrise,  which  is  scarce- 
ly less  glorious  than  the  sunset. 
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BY  WILL  E.  WALKER. 

Gently  the  dew  is  descending  at  even, 
Over  the  land  where  the  Saviour  abides ; 

Lightly  the  breeze  moveth,  kindly  caressing 
Flowers  whose  beauty  the  darkness  soon  hides. 

Bethany,  let  thy  best  treasures  of  beauty, 
All  of  the  comfort  which  thou  canst  afford, 

Be  at  the  service  of  that  kingly  stranger 
Whom  thou  dost  shelter,  thy  Master  and  Lord. 

Unto  the  dwelling  of  Simon  the  leper 

Jesus  is  going  as  teacher  and  guest; 
Ever  in  kindness,  instructing,  reproving, 

Giving  the  contrite  the  gift  that  is  best. 

Slowly  advancing  through  byways  and  shadows, 

Walketh  a  woman  of  sorrowful  mien ; 
Weary  of  sinning,  and  struggling,  and  living, 

Seeks  she  a  helper  untried  and  unseen. 

She  in  her  penitence,  freely  hath  purchased 
Ointment,  most  precious  and  fragrant,  to  give 

Him  as  an  off'ering ;  would  he  accept  it, 
Guide  her,  and  help  her  a  pure  life  to  live? 

Now  she  has  found  Him,  and  sorrowing,  kisses 
Feet  that  are  wayworn  with  seeking  the  lost ; 

Others  may  murmur,  but  what  doth  it  matter, 
Since  He  approveth  the  off"ering*s  cost. 

List'  as  He  speaks  to  the  wondering  people, 
Teaching  this  truth  by  a  parable  new, — 

Love  more  aboundeth  where  much  is  forgiven, 
Hence  she  hath  done  what  from  Simon  was  due. 

Then  He  consoleth  the  penitent  sinner, 
Granting  the  blessing  tears  silently  crave ; 

"  Go  thou  in  peace,  not  in  vain  hast  thou  sought  me, 
Faith  that  hath  moved  thee  will  guide  thee  and  save 

Bethany  sleeps  beneath  night's  shrouding  mantle ; 

Glitter  the  stars  in  the  heaven  above. 
Dearer  and  better  than  all  of  earth's  splendor, 

Comes  to  the  pardoned  one  God's  own  love. 
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BY  HELEN  M.  RUSSELL. 


A  fair,  queenly  girl,  Tvith  brown  hair 
and  eyes,  tall  and  slender;  her  dress  of 
the  richest  silk,  and  hanging  in  graceful 
folds  about  her  perfect  form,  is  standing 
beside  an  open  window,  gazing  with  rest- 
less impatience  down  the  broad  carriage 
way,  sheltered  by  grand  old  elms.  Ev- 
ery thing  in  the  room  seems  in  keeping 
with  its  occupant.  From  the  velvet  car- 
pet to  the  rare  pictures  which  adorn  the 
walls,  all  seem  to  partake  of  the  elegance 
peculiar  to  the  queenly  girl  standing  by 
the  window.  The  sun  was  already  set- 
ting, and  his  last  rays  were  just  visible 
above  the  blue  of  the  far  off"  hills.  The 
breeze  which  came  in  through  the  open 
window  stirred  the  lace  curtains,  and 
lifted  the  silky  brown  hair  from  the  girl's 
forehead  with  a  tender,  caressing  touch. 

At  length,  with  a  sigh,  half  of  ennui 
and  half  of  impatience,  she  turns  from 
the  window  and  seats  herself  beside  a 
work  table,  resting  her  head  upon  her 
hand.  Soon  the  door  opens  and  a  young 
lady  enters  the  room,  throws  herself 
into  a  large  easy  chair,  and  rests  her 
head  against  the  crimson  velvet  with  a 
look  of  intense  weariness.  The  delicate 
features  are  pale  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
blue  eyes  are  raised  with  an  eager,  ex- 
pectant gaze,  as  her  sister  arises  from  her 
seat  and  once  more  approaches  the  win- 
dow. 

"Are  they  nerer  coming,  Ethel?"  she 
enquires,  at  length. 

"  Are  you  then  so  impatient  to  meet 
the  woman  papa  chooses  to  place  here  as 
mamma's  successor,  that  you  feel  your- 
self ill  because  they  do  not  arrive  as  soon 
as  expected?  Lily,  I  trust  you  are  not 
intending  to  welcome  her  with  a  kiss," 
she  replies,  with  a  flash  of  the  eyes  and 
a  gesture  of  indignation. 

"  Papa  insults  the  memory  of  my  mam- 
ma in  marrying  the  woman  he  has.  A 
governess,  bah!"  she  continues,  after 
waiting  in  vain  for  her  sister  to  reply. 


"  Ethel,  sister,  I  wish  you  would  not 
be  so  unkind.  Surely  papa  had  the  right 
to  marry  whom  he  pleased,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  meet  her  kindly.  She  is 
young,  and  report  says  very  beautiful. 
Shall  we  not  give  her  a  welcome,  Ethel?" 

"A  welcome,  indeed!  Yes,  I  think 
she  will  feel  it  to  be  a  welcome !"  sneer- 
ed Ethel  Lee.  Lily,  I  am  not  sui-prised 
at  this.  You  have  no  real  stability,  no 
real  love  for  anything  except  ease  and 
quietness.  I  do  wish  you  had  a  little 
pride.  I  will  not  lecture  you,  however, 
for  it  will  avail  nothing.  Give  Mrs.  Lee 
a  welcome,  if  you  choose.  As  for  me,  I 
hate  her,  and  the  very  name  she  bore," 
she  replied. 

A  sound  of  carriage  wheels,  up  the 
graveled  carriage  road,  caused  Ethel  to 
retire  hastily  from  the  window,  while 
Lily  sprang  quickly  from  her  seat  and 
ran  to  the  window,  just  as  the  carriage 
drew  up  in  front  of  the  mansion.  A  gen- 
tleman and  lady  alighted,  the  tall,  manly 
form  of  the  gentleman,  and  the  short, 
slender  one  of  the  lady,  contrasting 
strangely  as  they  walked  slowly  up  the 
flower  bordered  pathway  to  the  door. 
Lily  cast  an  eager  glance  toward  her  sis- 
ter, who  had  seated  herself  quietly  by 
the  little  work-table,  and  was  busying 
herself  with  her  worsteds,  and  then  has- 
tened to  greet  the  new  comers. 

"  Papa,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  she 
cried,  as  she  received  and  returned  his 
fond  caress  with  equal  warmth.  Her  fa- 
ther then  turned  to  the  lady  by  his  side, 
saying,  "Emma,  this  is  Lily,  my  eldest 
daughter.  Lily,  this  is  your  new  mother, 
and  I  trust  you  will  ever  be  the  best  of 
friends." 

Lily's  face,  flushed  a  moment  before, 
became  pale  again  as  she  turned  to  ack- 
nowledge the  introduction.  She  extend- 
ed her  little  hand,  saying,  quietly : 

"I  trust  we  shall  be.  Mrs.  Lee,^  I 
welcome  you  to  Elm  Ho  use,"  then  turn 
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ing,she  led  the  way  into  the  sittiug-roora, 
where  Ethel  sat  ^^^th  a  look  of  angry 
scorn  on  her  beautiful  face.  She  had 
overheard  the  conversation,  and  her 
proud,  haughty  face  was  pale  with  in- 
tense anger,  as  she  raised  her  brown 
eyes  to  her  father's  face,  and  then  rising 
slowly  she  advanced  one  step  and  paused, 
waitinof  for  her  father  to  speak.  There 
was  a  look  of  pain  in  the  noble  face  of 
Mr.  Lee  as  he  approached  Ethel,  saying 
quietly,  as  he  reached  forth  his  hand : 

'•Ethel,  my  dear  daughter,  have  you 
no  word  of  welcome  for  me  and  for  my 
wife 

''For  you.  yes — for  your  wife,  none.  I 
trust,  however,  that  her  life  here  at  Elm 
House  will  be  quite  as  happy  as  her  ad- 
vent here  will  make  mine." 

She  was  turning  to  leave  the  room, 
when  her  father's  voice,  so  stern  and 
cold  that  she  hardly  recognized  it.  pro- 
nounced her  name.  She  paused,  raising 
her  face,  like  marble  in  its  extreme  pal- 
lor, to  her  father's.  He  opened  his 
lips  to  speak,  but  his  wife  raised  one 
slender  gloved  hand  to  his  lips  while  she 
extended  the  other  towards  Ethel,  say- 
ing, in  a  voice  tremulous,  but  soft,  low 
and  birdlike : 

''Ethel,  I  am  sorry  that  my  coming 
here  has  made  you  so  unhappy.  Believe 
me.  I  shall  not  try  to  take  your  father's 
love  from  you.  or  do  aught  to  make  your 
happy  home  an  unhappy  one.  Will  you 
not  give  me  your  hand  in  token  of  friend- 
ship?'' 

There  was  no  reply  from  the  angry 
girl  for  a  moment,  then,  slow  and  dis- 
tinct, came  these  words  from  her  lips  : 

'•  Mrs.  Lee.  all  my  life  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  associate  with  people  of  my 
own  standing  in  society.  I  can  not  for- 
get that  my  mother  was  a  lady.  You, 
who  have  taken  her  place,  I  d©  not  con- 
sider one.  I  wish  yon  good  evening.*' 
and  ere  they  could  reply  she  was  gone 
from  the  room,  leaving  the  group  behind 
gazing  after  her  with  various  thoughts 
filling  the  minds  of  each.  It  was  easy 
to  see  what  Mr.  Lee's  thoughts  were,  for 
his  face  showed  the  anger  which  filled 
his  very  soul.  He  did  not  speak  for  a 
moment,  then  he  turned  to  Lily,  who 
stood  looking  sadly  from  one  to  the  other 


of  her  companions,  and  said  slowly : 
''Lily,  summon  Mrs.  Ray  to  show  your 
mother  to  her  room,  or  go  yourself  if  you 
please.  Emma,  do  not  mind  Ethel.  I 
will  see  that  you  are  not  insulted  in  like 
manner  again — either  she  will  leave  the 
house  or  treat  you  with  due  respect. 
Go,  now,  for  I  know  you  must  be  very 
tired,"  and  turning  away  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  chair  that  Ethel  had  just  va- 
cated, and  burying  his  face  in  his  hands 
he  groaned  aloud. 

I  think  if  William  Lee  had  realized  at 
the  beginning  all  the  trouble  that  his 
marriage  -^ith  the  governess.  Emma 
Landelle.  was  to  bring  him.  he  would 
have  paused  ere  he  took  so  important  a 
step.  He  had  seen  it  when  it  was  too 
late  to  retreat,  but  perhaps  at  that  time 
he  had  no  desire  to  retract  the  words 
which  had  won  so  lovely  a  bride. 

Meanwhile  Lily  had  conducted  Mrs. 
Lee  up  the  broad  stairway  leading  to  the 
elegantly  furnished  rooms  that  her  little 
hands  had  made  cosy  and  homelike  for 
the  bride.  The  entire  suite  were  ar- 
ranged beautifully,  and  flowers  filled  the 
room  with  fragrance. 

"Lily.''  said  Mrs.  Lee.  as  she  gazed 
around  the  cosy  boudoir,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears  as  she  spoke.  **Lily.  I  recog- 
nize your  handiwork  in  these  lovely  vases 
of  flowers  and  in  the  cosy  appearance  of 
the  whole  apartment,  as  well  as  those  we 
have  just  left,  and  I  thank  you  so  much. 
I  hope  and  trust  we  shall  be  the  best  of 
friends.  Go.  now.  please,  and  try  and 
induce  your  father  to  forget  his  anger 
toward  Ethel.  I  will  join  you  very 
soon." 

Somehow,  the  heart  of  Lily  was 
touched  at  the  kind  words  of  her  beauti- 
ful step-mother,  and  she  took  the  slender 
hand  of  the  bride  in  her  own.  and  in  a 
sweet  manner,  peculiar  to  herself,  asked 
her  to  forget  Ethel's  cruel  words ;  and 
then  she  left  the  room  and  rejoined  her 
father. 

Left  to  herself,  Mrs.  Lee  sank  into  an 
easy  chair,  and,  burying  her  face  in  her 
hands,  wept  bitterly.  She  had  been 
deeply  wounded  at  Ethel's  words,  for 
they  had  been  wholly  unexpected.  Her 
life  as  a  governess  had  been  full  of  trials, 
but  when  she  entered  upon  the  new  one 
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as  the  wife  of  the  wealthy  and  truly  good 
Mr.  Lee,  she  had  fancied  her  trials  to  be 
ended.  She  little  thought  that  her  mar- 
riage would  he  the  means  of  bringing 
about  the  greatest  sorrow  of  her  life. 
But  not  long  did  she  give  way  to  the 
grief  that  filled  her  heart,  and  when,  an 
hour  later,  she  glided  into  the  sitting 
room,  there  was  no  trace  of  the  sorrow 
she  felt  visible  on  her  lovely  face.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  handsome  brown  silk, 
with  flowers  in  the  jetty  braids  of  hair 
and  in  the  lace  on  her  bosom.  Her  black 
eyes  were  filled  with  a  tender,  loving 
light  as  she  approached  her  husband, 
who  sat  looking  out  ot  the  window,  a 
troubled  look  upon  his  thoughtful  face. 
He  turned  as  his  wife  approached  him, 
and  drawing  the  little  form  to  his  side, 
said  gently : 

''Emma,  I  trust  my  wayward  Ethel 
has  not  wounded  you  past  all  forgive- 
ness." 

"No,  William,  indeed,  she  has  not. 
She  will  learn  to  love  me  in  time,  I  am 
sure." 

Just  then  the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Ray, 
entered  the  room,  and,  bowing  low  be- 
fore her  new  mistress  in  answer  to  the 
introduction  from  Mr.  Lee,  she  conduct- 
ed them  to  the  spacious  dining  room, 
where  refreshments  and  plates  for  three 
were  in  readiness. 

Lily  met  them  there  and  endeavored  to 
brighten  the  meal  with  pleasant  words 
and  a  cheerful  face,  but  there  was  a  re- 
straint felt  if  not  seen,  and  they  were  all 
glad  when  the  meal  was  ended.  When 
they  arose  from  the  table,  Mr.  Lee  con- 
ducted his  wife  out  upon  the  broad  piaz- 
za which  surrounded  the  entire  mansion. 
Around  the  house,  at  various  intervals, 
stood  the  large,  magnificent  trees  from 
which  the  place  derived  its  name.  It 
was  a  grand  old  place,  of  which  its  own- 
er was  justly  proud. 

In  the  meantime  Ethel  had  sought  her 
room.  Her  very  soul  was  filled  with 
resentment  towards  the  lovely  lady  her 
father  had  married.  In  the  brief  glance 
she  had  deigned  to  bestow  upon  her,  she 
had  been  struck  with  the  beauty  and 
grace  in  every  movement  of  the  little 
lady.  Had  she  been  old  and  plain,  her 
resentment  would  not  have  been  so  bit- 


ter, perhaps,  but  she  realized  at  once 
that  her  dominion  at  the  Elms  was  end- 
ed, and  a  bitter,  intense  desire  for  re- 
venge upon  her  who  had  thus  come  be- 
tween her  father  and  herself  filled  her 
heart.  Standing  there  beside  her  win- 
dow, she  registered  a  vow  that  in  some 
way  she  would  cause  her  beautiful  step- 
mother sorrow  and  woe  equal  to  that 
which  really  filled  her  own  wayward 
heart  to-night. 

She  stood  there  hour  after  hour.  The 
moon  arose  and  the  stars  came  forth, 
but  to  her  troubled  breast  there  came  no 
whisper  of  peace.  She  had  been  the 
light  of  her  father's  home — her  beauty 
and  grace  had  filled  his  heart  with  pride. 
The  fair  Lily  had  ever  been  second  in  his 
heart,  but  now  it  seemed  to  the  jealous 
girl  as  if  she  was  cast  entirely  from  his 
love. 

Let  us  pass  over  several  weeks,  during 
which  Ethel  kept  aloof  from  the  family 
circle,  where  Lily's  warm  heart  and 
pleasant  ways  had  already  won  a  way  to 
Mrs.  Lee's  heart.  Ethel  but  seldom 
spoke  to  Mrs.  Lee ;  never,  when  it  could 
be  avoided.  Matters  were  in  this  un- 
happy state  when  a  letter  was  received 
from  Mrs.  Lee's  only  brother,  a  young 
collegian,  stating  that  he  would  arrive 
at  the  Elms  in  a  few  days.  Ethel  heard 
the  news  from  the  housekeeper,  and  from 
that  moment  her  resolutions  were  formed. 
She  well  knew  that  Mrs.  Lee  nearly  idol- 
ized this  only  brother,  and  that  previous 
to  her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lee  Elwyn 
Landelle  had  been  all  in  all  to  his  sister. 
They  had  been  left  orphans  when  Elwyn 
was  quite  yonng,  and  his  sister  had  done 
everything  in  her  power  to  fill  the  place 
of  their  departed  mother  and  make  his  life 
I)leaisant. 

The  evening  after  the  letter  came, 
Ethel  dressed  herself  in  pure  white,  and 
twined  some  sprays  of  myrtle  amid  her 
jbrown  tresses,  and  descended  to  the  sit- 
ting room,  where  the  family  wei  e  assem- 
bled, and,  with  a  pleasant  gooa  evening, 
seated  herself  at  the  piano.  She  was  an 
accomplished  musician,  and  Mrs.  Lee, 
who  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  sat 
listening,  longing  to  say  some  kind 
words  to  the  proud,  haughty  girl.  At 
length,  Ethel  arose  and  was  leaving  the 
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room,  when  Mrs.  Lee  approached  her, 
saying  gently— 

^•I  thank  you,  Ethel.  I  wish  you  would 
play  for  us  every  day." 

To  the  surprise  of  them  all,  Ethel  an- 
swered quietly,  ''I  am  very  much  out  of 
practice,  but  will  play  for  you  any  time 
you  may  wish,"  and  without  another 
word  left  the  room. 

The  fare,  pale  face  flushed  and  the 
brown  eyes  flashed  as  she  made  answer, 
but  her  face  was  turned  away  and  none 
saw  it.  From  that  time  she  was  ever 
pleasant,  and  when,  at  length,  the  ex- 
pected visitor  arrived,  it  was  Ethel  who 
gave  him  the  kindest  welcome.  Her 
father  saw  the  change,  and  wondered 
greatly.  She  was  too  kind,  too  pleasant 
and  too  affable  for  one  of  her  proud,  sen- 
sitive nature,  and  Mr.  Lee  felt  a  strange 
misgiving  whenever  he  listened  to  her 
voice,  so  gentle  and  kind. 

The  days  passed  into  weeks,  and  the 
wrecks  into  months,  and  still  Elwyn  Lan- 
delle  lingered  at  Elm  House. 

Ethel's  life  seemed  full  of  sunshine. 
Nothing  could  be  more  pleasant  than  the 
walks  and  drives  through  the  valleys, 
with  Elwyn  as  a  companion. 

Lily  seldom  accompanied  them,  and 
thus  the  weeks  passed  on. 

Mrs.  Lee  watched  them  with  a  sad- 
dened heart.  She  knew  that  her  brother 
loved  Ethel,  and  surely  she  seemed  to  re- 
turn that  love. 

At  length,  Elwyn  resolved  to  learn 
his  fate.  Life  held  nothing  so  sweet  and 
fair  as  this  beautiful  girl,  and  one  even- 
ing he  sought  her  as  she  lingered  on  the 
piazza,  watching  the  beautiful  moon, 
which  shone  so  brightly  throwing  a  silver 
mantle  over  the  pleasant  grounds  around 
Elm  House.  Never  had  Ethel  s^med 
more  lovely.  Although  iate  in  the  sea- 
son, she  was  attired  in  pure  white,  with 
flowers  twined  in  her  hair  and  resting 
upon  her  bosom.  Never,  as  long  as  she 
lived,  did  Ethel  forget  that  night.  Elwyn 
sought  her  with  a  heart  full  of  hope ;  he 
left  her  with  every  hope  shattered,  and 
his  dark,  handsome  face  convulsed  with 
keenest  anguish.  And  Ethel?  She  sought 
her  room,  and,  kneeling  by  her  window, 
she  raised  her  death- white  face  toward 
heaven  and  thought  oyer  the  past.  She 


little  thought,when  she  resolved  to  bring 
sorrow  upon  her  beautiful  step-mother, 
that  it  would  recoil  upon  herself.  She 
had  lured  Elwyn  Landelle  on,  hardly 
knowing  whither  she  was  drifting,  until 
she  was  awakened  by  his  earnest,  loving 
words,  asking  her  to  be  his  wife.  Then 
she  realized  how  dear  he  was  to  her,  but 
she  resolutely  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his 
words  of  love,  and  now  she  was  alone 
with  her  agony.  All  night  long  she 
stood  there,  realizing  nothing  but  her 
own  misery.  Morning  dawned,  and  then 
she  roused  herself,  carefully  arranged  her 
toilet,  and  no  one  could  have  seen  aught 
of  the  storm  raging  within  her  heart  as 
she  entered  the  breakfast  room. 

Mr.  Landelle  and  his  sister  were  not 
present.  Mr.  Lee  wondered  greatly  at 
their  non-appearance,  but  Ethel  knew 
the  reason  why  they  were  absent.  El- 
wyn had  told  her,  ere  he  had  left  her  the 
night  before,  that  he  would  never  gaze 
upon  her  fair,  false  face  again,  and  he 
spoke  the  truth. 

As  they  arose  from  the  table.  Ethel 
heard  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  rolling 
away  from  the  house,  and  she  knew  he 
had  gone. 

Through  all  the  long,  hopeless  days 
that  followed,  Ethel  never  forgot  Elwyn 
as  she  saw  him  last.  His  handsome  face, 
so  full  of  anguish,  seemed  ever  before 
her,  and  when,  on  the  day  after  his  de- 
parture, news  came  that  there  had, been 
a  terrible  railroad  disaster,  she  knew  at 
once  that  in  sending  him  away  she  had 
literally  sent  him  to  his  death.  When 
the  telegram  announcing  the  sad  news 
reached  Elm  House,  she  sank  fainting 
into  her  father's  arms. 

I  pass  over  those  days  so  full  of  agony 
to  those  two  who  had  loved  him  so  well. 
Ethel's  grief  was  terrible,  and  her  pun- 
ishment seemed  more  than  she  could 
bear.  The  body  of  the  young  man  was 
carried  to  Elm  House,  and  Ethel  stole 
into  the  room  alone  to  gaze  her  last  upon 
his  dead  face.  There  was  a  look  of  sweet 
peace  upon  it  which  told  how  gladly  he 
had  met  his  fate. 

Many  .years  have  passed  and  gone. 
At  Elm  House  one  can  see  at  any  time  a 
slender,  black-robed  figure,  the  silken 
brown  hair  heavily  streaked  with  silver, 
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the  once  scornful  and  haughty  fiice  wan 
and  white,  and  the  beautiful  brown  eyes 
ever  seemingly  tilled  with  unshed  tears. 
Between  Mrs.  Lee  and  Ethel  there  exists 
the  warmest  friendship,  cemented  by  the 
love  they  bore  the  victim  of  Ethel's  pride, 
their  lost,  loved  one.  Lily  has  married 
one  in  every  respect  worthy  of  her.  As 
the  years  go  by  they  bring  peace  to 
Ethel's  heart,  yet  one  glance  at  her  sad 
face  might  bring  to  the  beholder's  mind 
these  words  of  the  poet : 


"  Oh,  grief  beyond  all  other  griefs  I 

To  feel  the  sure  decay 

Of  love  and  hope  within  the  breast, 

Ere  youth  be  passed  away  ; 

To  know  that  life  must  henceforth  be 

A  voyage  o'er  a  tideless  sea— 

No  ebb  nor  flow  of  hopes  and  fears, 

To  vary  the  dull  waste  of  years." 

How  many  go  through  life  with  every 
hope  blasted,  yet  it  is  then  one  learns  to 

*      *     *     "  gaze  above, 
And  yearn  to  gain  a  sphere  of  holier  joy  and 
love." 
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BY  PROF.  E.  D.  SANBORN. 


The  Tii^Iian  character  and  the  treatment 
of  them  by  white  men  have,  from  the  dis- 
covery of  this  continent  till  this  hour, 
elicited  different  and  often  contradictory 
opinions  from  philanthropists  and  states- 
men. One  class  of  persons  think  that 
the  Indians  had  a  valid  title  to  this  whole 
continent  because  they  had  roamed  over 
it  in  quest  of  game.  Others  maintain 
that  they  owned  only  so  much  as  they 
had  appropriated  by  tillage,  by  incorpor- 
ating their  own  labor  with  it.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  Creator  in- 
tended that  every  Indian  should  have  a 
park  to  hunt  in  as  large  as  the  feudal  do- 
mains of  an  English  duke,  where  thirty 
thousand  dependents  reside,while  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  overstocked  with  inhabi- 
tants who  were  sta  rving  for  want  of  land  to 
till.  There  is  one  passage  of  the  inspired 
word  which  ought  to  settle  the  whole  In- 
dian question  for  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent: ''This  we  commanded  you,  that  if 
any  man  would  not  work,  neither  should 
he  eat."  Let  this  divine  law  be  impar- 
tially executed,  and  we  should  have  no 
more  Indian  wars  nor  Indian  frauds ;  no 
more  threats  nor  thefts  from  white 
tramps  and  loafers.  The  first  navigators 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  stole  and  enslaved 
the  Indians.  This  treatment  provoked 
hostilities  from  the  Indians  for  more  than 
a  century.   Like  other  barbarians,  they 


were  revengeful.  In  later  years,  they 
were  jealous  of  the  whites  whenever  they 
injured  their  fishing  and  hunting  by  fell- 
ing trees  and  building  dams  across  the 
streams.  No  kind  treatment  could  paci- 
fy them  when  civilization  thus  encroached 
upon  barbarism.  The  first  settlers  of 
New  Hampshire  lived  in  peace  with  the 
Indians  for  more  than  fifty  years.  The 
Pequods  in  Connecticut  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  other  New  England  colo- 
nies in  1637,  before  the  union  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire.  The  first 
general  war  with  the  Indians  began  in 
1675.  It  originated  in  the  plot  of  King 
Philip  to  form  a  union  of  all  the  Indians 
in  New  England,  and  drive  the  whites 
from  the  land.  The  settlements  in  New 
Hampshire,  then  united  to  Massachu- 
setts, suffered  terribly  from  this  long- 
continued  war.  They  were  not  respon- 
sible for  the  war.  It  is  not  certain  that 
Massachusetts  gave  the  wily  savage  any 
just  cause  for  his  conspiracy.  The  war 
lasted  three  years,  and  during  that  time 
six  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 
England  were  cut  off,  twelve  towns  ut- 
terly destroyed,  and  six  hundred  build- 
ings consumed  by  fire.  Probably  one 
man  in  ten  was  killed,  and  one  house  in 
ten  burned  throughout  N(nv  England. 
New  Hampshire  suflered  as  much  as 
Massachusetts.   The  people  barely  es- 
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caped  extermination.  When  James  II. 
was  expelled  from  England  he  tied  to 
France,  and  Louis  XIV.  espoused  his 
cause.  This  led  to  a  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  called  '"King  William's 
War,"  which  lasted  from  1689  to  the 
peace  of  Eyswick,  in  1697.  It  led,  also, 
to  all  the  subsequent  invasions  of  Eng- 
land by  the  descendants  of  James  II., 
called  "Pretenders,"  down  to  the  year 
1745.  The  Indians  had,  for  some  time 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  shown  signs 
of  hostility.  In  King  Philip's  war.  thir- 
teen years  before,  Maj.  Waldron  had,  in 
obedience  to  the  requisition  of  Massa- 
chusetts, seized  some  four  hundred  In- 
dians, contrary  to  treaty  stipulations, 
and  surrendered  them  to  Massachusetts 
to  be  sold  into  slavery.  Some  of  these 
Indians  had  returned  and  excited  the  In- 
dians of  Maine  and  Xew  Hampshire  to 
vengeance.  In  time  of  profound  peace, 
they  began  to  lie  in  wait,  murder,  tor- 
ture, scalp  and  burn  in  several  of  the 
quiet  towns  of  Xew  Hampshire.  The 
aged  and  venerable  Waldron  of  Dover 
was  hewn  in  pieces  by  their  hatchets. 
At  that  day  the  Indians  were  accustomed 
to  begin  war  without  notice,  to  fight 
from  coverts,  to  fall  upon  their  victims 
when  alone  and  unarmed,  to  torture  their 
captives,  to  dash  infants  against  trees, 
and  to  compel  feeble  women,  thinly  clad, 
to  wade  through  snows  hundreds  of 
miles,  to  be  sold  into  slavery  to  a  people 
of  strange  speech.  In  all  these  particu- 
lars they  differed  from  the  most  cruel  of 
white  men.  In  1690,  the  French  and  In- 
dians from  Canada  invaded  the  American 
settlements.  Almost  every  town  in  the 
southern  part  of  Xew  Hampshire  suffered 
from  their  depredations  and  massacres. 
Almost  every  family  bewailed  the  loss 
of  a  brave  defender.  The  Indians  carried 
their  scalps  and  captives  to  Canada  and 
received  for  them  a  liberal  reward  for 
their  cruelty.  The  Canadian  Indians 
could  plead  no  wrougs  from  the  white 
men  to  kindle  their  brutal  rage.  They 
loved  the  war-path  and  sought  it.  After 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1698,  Count 
Frontenac  issued  a  proclamation  that  he 
should  no  longer  support  these  savage 
marauders,  and  they  skulked  home  to 
await  another  call  to  deeds  of  blood  and 


fire.  During  Kiug  William's  war,  in 
March,  1697,  Mrs.  Duston.  a  prisoner  un- 
der an  escort  of  twelve  Indians,  men, 
women  and  children,  performed  an  ex- 
ploit of  unexampled  heroism.  They  en- 
camped on  an  island  in  the  Contoocook 
river,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Merri- 
mack. With  the  aid  of  a  boy  from  Wor- 
cester and  her  nurse,  she  killed  ten  of  the 
twelve  Indians  while  asleep,  and  with 
their  scalps  escaped  through  the  track- 
less wilderness  to  Boston.  In  June,  1874, 
a  handsome  granite  monument,  sur- 
mounted with  a  full-length  statue  of 
Mrs.  Duston,  was  set  up  on  the  very  spot 
where  she  slew  the  savages.  This  was 
the  work  of  private  munificence.  Rob- 
ert B.  Caverly  of  Lowell  indited  the  fol- 
lowing poetic  deed  of  the  island  and  the 
statue  to  the  State  of  Xew  Hampshire : 

To  His  Excellency  J AiiES  A.  Weston,  and 
to  all  the  Governors  of  New  Hampshire  : 

Know  ye  that  we,  the  underwriters, 
For  reasons  rightful,  valid,  divers, 
By  deed  of  quit-claim  do  deprive  U3 
Of  title  traced, 

To  all  our  lands  in  the  Contoocook, 
However  bounded,  knoll  or  nook. 
On  which  that  block  we  undertook 
Is  built  and  based. 

A  generous  people,  grateful,  plant  it. 
That  the  tide  of  time  may  never  cant  it. 
Nor  mar  nor  sever ; 

That  Pilgrims  here  mav  heed  the  Mothers ; 
That  Truth  and  Faith  andaU  the  others. 
With  banners  high  in  glorious  colors, 

May  stand  forever. 
To  witness  what  this  deed  reveals, 
We've  given  our  hands  and  set  our  seals  : 
NATHANIEL  BOUTON,  (Seal) 
ELIPHALET  S.  NUTTER,  (Seal) 
ROBERT  B.  CAYERLY,  (Seal) 

Witness .  jg^^^^  g-  J, 

Then  were  the  grantors  all  agreed, 
And  true,  'tis  made  their  act  and  deed. 

Meeeimack,  ss.— .Time  17,  1874.   Before  me, 
ISAAC  K.  GAGE,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  next  series  of  Indian  massacres  in 
Xew  Hampshire  occurred  during  Queen 
Anne's  war  with  France,  which  began  in 
1702,  and  ended  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
in  1713.  This  period  was  one  long  pro- 
tracted agony  of  alarm,  terror  and  suf- 
fering. The  most  prosperous  towns 
were  oftenest  invaded.  Dover,  Durham 
and  Exeter  were  centres  of  attack  during 
every  Indian  raid.  Judge  Smith  says : 
'•Exeter  escaped  hostilities  till  1690.  I 
have  drawn  a  circle  round  our  village,  as 
a  centre,  twenty-five  miles  in  diameter. 
The  number  of  killed  and  captives  within 
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this  circle  during  a  period  of  forty  years 
exceeded  700."  This  tells  the  story  of 
the  losses  of  one  generation  of  men,  taken 
from  a  few  towns  in  a  sparsely  settled  dis- 
trict. In  1718,  the  Indians  of  Maine,  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  Jesuit  named 
Rasle,  began  to  make  depredations  upon 
the  settlements  of  that  Province.  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Hampshire  were 
both  involved  in  this  war,  which  contin- 
ued till  1725.  During  this  period  the 
Captains  Baker  and  Lovewell  distin- 
guished themselves  in  Indian  fights.  Ba- 
ker's River  testifies  to  the  success  of  the 
one,  and  Lovewell's  Pond  to  the  death 
of  the  other.  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  bore  the  entire  expense  of 
this  war,besides  the  loss  of  many  of  their 
bravest  and  best  men.  Neither  of  these 
States  committed  any  wrongs  against  the 
Eastern  Indians  to  provoke  an  invasion 
of  their  territories;  and  the  injuries  of 
the  people  of  Maine,  according  to  Gover- 
nor Bradford,  were  chiefly  imaginary. 
The  New  England  colonies  were  involved 
in  all  the  wars  waged  by  England  against 
France.  In  1744,  began  King  George's 
war.  This  lasted  four  years,  being  closed 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  1748. 
During  this  period,  besides  the  decima- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  New  Hampshire 
for  foreign  service,  all  the  horrors  of 
former  Indian  wars  were  renewed.  There 
was  no  safety  for  private  houses.  Every 
occupied  house  was  turned  into  a  garri- 
son. No  labor  in  the  fields  could  be  per- 
formed with  safety,  harvests  were  de- 
stroyed, houses  burned,  cattle  killed 
and  the  inhabitants  cruelly  murdered  or 
driven  into  slavery.  No  man  walked 
abroad  unarmed.  The  lurking  foe  seemed 
omnipresent.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive,  much  less  describe,  such  a  state 
of  society.  It  is  marvellous  that  any- 
body escaped  the  ferocitj^  of  the  foe. 
The  desolation  spread  more  widely  than 
in  previous  Indian  wars.  In  this  war, 
in  August,  1746,  occurred  the  massacre 
of  five  citizens  of  Concord,  to  whose 
memory  a  granite  column  is  erected  on 
the  road  from  Concord  to  Hopkintou.  In 
March,  1747,  Capt.  Phineas  Stevens  made 
his  memorable  defence  of  the  stockade  fort 
at  Charlestown.  Few  heroes  deserve 
jmraortality  more  than  he.   In  August, 


1754,  the  Indians  invaded  New  Hamp- 
shire again,  and  killed  and  captured  many 
citizens  in  the  frontier  towns.  From  No. 
4,  Charlestown,  eight  persons  were  car- 
ried to  Canada,  among  them  the  family 
of  Mr.  Johnson.  He  and  his  wife  suffered 
beyond  description  in  consequence  of 
their  captivity.  England  soon  declared 
war  against  France,  which  lasted  till 
1763,  and  was  the  most  memorable  of  all 
the  long  and  bloody  conflicts  between 
those  two  countries.  New  Hampshire 
was  compelled  again  to  furnish  soldiers 
for  England  and  to  defend  her  own  towns 
from  Indian  invasion.  It  then  thundered 
all  round  the  heavens.  Then  such  heroes 
as  Stark  and  Rogers  were  reared.  They 
were  both  conspicuous  in  the  battles, 
marches  and  sieges  of  the  old  French 
war.  Rogers  and  his  famous  Rangers 
did  more  to  arrest  Indian  depredations 
than  all  the  other  soldiers  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  article 
like  this  to  enumerate  the  battles  fought 
or  the  towns  destroyed.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  all  the  cruelties  of  preceding  wars 
were  repeated,  and  for  seven  long  years 
a  cloud  of  gloom  settled  over  every  home 
in  the  Granite  State,  and  the  wolf  of 
poverty  growled  at  every  door.  But 
Pitt  the  elder,  the  greatest  premier  Eng- 
land ever  had,  honorably  redeemed  his 
pledge  to  pay  the  colonies  for  their  ex- 
penses in  the  war;  and,  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  English  money  among  the  sol- 
diers, the  immediate  wants  of  the  people 
were  relieved.  The  brief  narrative  of 
Indian  wars  here  given  shows  very  clear- 
ly that  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
never  provoked  them.  In  a  majority  of 
cases  the  Indians  came  from  Canada  as 
allies  of  the  French.  They  were  the  ag- 
gressors. They  ravaged  and  murdered 
like  demons ;  and  when  the  French  made 
peace  they  withdrew  to  await  another 
declaration  of  war.  Our  government 
has  not  yet  learned  to  deal  successfully 
with  the  Indians.  The  New  York  Tri- 
bune, speaking  of  the  Christian  policy 
adopted  by  President  Grant,  says  : 

''Under  this  policy  we  had  each  year 
an  Indian  war.  It  cost  some  money  to 
carry  it  on,  and  valuable  lives  were  sac- 
rificed every  summer,  but  each  Indian 
war  was  followed  by  an  Indian  peace, 
with  the  exhibition  of  several  Indian 
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chiefs  at  Washington,  the  distribution  of 
gifts  and  the  ratitication  of  a  new  treaty. 
The  policy  of  philanthropy,  as  it  was 
called,  consisted  in  furnishing  the  roving 
Indians  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
provisions,  clothing  and  supplies,  so  that 
if  they  should  go  to  war  they  could  have 
an  even  chance,  and  if  they  remained  at 
peace  they  would  be  in  a  condition  of  fat- 
ness and  comfort  to  receive  the  amelior- 
ating influences  of  civilization.  The 
Eastern  philanthropists  believed  the  In- 
dian could  be  Christianized ;  the  men  of 
the  border  said  the  only  good  Indian  was  a 
dead  Indian.  Both  believed  in  Indian 
appropriations;  the  oidy  thing  that  the 
borderer  cared  for  was  that  the  Indian 
should  not  get  them." 

The  present  war  will  be  brought  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion  by-and-by,  ot 
course.    They  always  are.   But  there 


are  simple-minded  people  all  over  the 
country  who  have  no  interest  in  any  of 
the  contracts  by  which  the  Indians  are 
swindled  and  provoked  to  war,  nor  in  any 
of  the  contracts  for  army  supplies  which 
grow  out  of  Indian  wars;  who  are  begin- 
ning to  tire  of  the  monotony  of  this  busi- 
ness, and  to  ask  if  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  the  precise  relations  of  the 
government  to  the  Indians,  and  thus 
adopt  a  policy  with  regard  to  them  which 
shall  give  us  a  rest  from  war.  Would  it 
be  cruel,  for  instance,  to  refuse  to  furnish 
these  lazy  and  vicious  savages  with  arms 
and  ammunition  with  which  to  fight  us? 
The  administration  of  President  Hayes 
cannot  more  worthil^^  distinguish  itself 
than  by  the  adoption  of  a  just  and  wise 
Indian  policy,  which  shall  put  an  end  to 
frauds  in  the  service  and  wars  on  the 
border." 


TEE  NEW  HAMPSHIBE  ANTIQUABIAN  SOCIETY. 


BY  KEY.  SILAS  KEl 

In  a  former  paper,  I  gave  some  account 
of  the  origin  and  design  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Antiquarian  Society,  the  cau- 
ses and  considerations  which  led  to  its 
formation,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  its  collections.  In 
the  present  I  propose  to  exhibit  : 

I.  The  Library :  including  the  charac- 
ter of  the  works  collected  or  admitted; 
the  plan  of  their  arrangement ;  and  the 
method  of  cataloguing  or  indexing  the 
same,  so  as  to  render  them  accessible. 

II.  The  work  of  the  Historical  Com- 
mittee and  the  manner  of  conducting  it. 

III.  The  wants  of  the  Society  as  they 
relate  to  these  departments. 

I.  The  Library  is  omni  generis^  and 
consists  of  about  3300  volumes;  6700 
pamphlets ;  11,000  newspapers,  in  file  or 
volumes;  1900  manuscripts;  besides 
maps,  broadsides  and  engravings,  of 
which  there  are  upwards  of  800.  In  say- 
ing, however,  that  the  library  is  of  every 
kind,  it  is  not  implied  that  works  moral- 
ly unfit  would  be  admitted,  or  anything 
palpably  worthless  accepted.  Neither  is 
it  implied  that  the  library  has  no  special- 
ty. On  the  contrary  the  Society  makes  a 
specialty  of  seveial  classes  of  works,  in- 


;hum,  president. 

timately  related  to  each  other.  (In  enu- 
merating and  describing  these  classes, 
however,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Society  has  yet  been  able  to  se- 
cure any  considerable  number  of  volumes 
of  any  specified  kind.)    These  are, 

1.  Works  of  local  history;  or  histories 
of  cities,  towns,  churches,  parishes,  so- 
cieties and  institutions,  wherever  located  ; 
but  especially  in  New  Hampshire. 

2.  Works  of  personal  history :  or  au- 
tobiographies, biographies,  pedigrees, 
genealogies,  personal  narratives,  memo- 
rials and  obituaries;  particularly  of  New 
Hampshire  persons  and  families. 

3.  All  documents,  as  journals,  reports, 
addresses,  election  sermons,  proclama- 
tions, surveys,  commissions ;  printed 
bills  and  resolutions,  emanating  from,  or 
relating  to,  the  Legislature  or  the  Exec- 
utive Departments  of  the  Government  of 
New  Hampshire. 

4.  Catalogues  and  circulars  of  all 
schools,  and  reports,  constitutions  and 
by-laws  of  all  institutions,  societies,  cor- 
porations, and  associated  bodies  of  what- 
ever kind  or  character  within  the  state  of 
New  Hanipshire. 

5.  All  public  and  published  address- 
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es,  sermons,  dircoiirses,  orations,  poems 
and  occasional  publications  wliatsoever, 
delivered  within  or  relating  to  New 
Hampshire,  her  affairs  or  people. 

6.  Files  of  all  newspapers  or  other  pe- 
riodicals that  are  or  have  been  published 
within  the  State. 

7.  "Works  of  every  kind  that  have  been 
written  or  published  by  New  Hampshire 
men  and  women,  ''wherever  dispersed 
around  the  whole  orb  of  the  earth." 

8.  Works  of  every  kind,  whenever  or 
by  whomsoever  written,  that  have  issued 
from  the  printing-presses  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

9.  The  publications  of  Historical, 
Genealogical,  Antiquarian  and  other 
learned  Societies. 

10.  Books  of  the  early  age  of  printing 
in  Europe,  particularly  those  issued  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1600. 

In  addition  to  the  above  enumerated 
classes,  to  the  collection  of  which  the 
Society  directs  special  attention,  it  en- 
deavors also  to  obtain  one  copy  of  every 
edition  of  all  books  and  pamphlets,  no 
matter  by  whom  written,  in  what  coun- 
try or  language  they  are  printed,  or  to 
what  subject  they  relate. 

The  arrangement  of  the  books  and 
pamphlets  composing  the  library  is  very 
simple.  With  the  exception  of  works  re- 
lating to  local  and  personal  history,  and 
works  relatiLg  to  or  emanating  from  the 
Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  classify  the  library. 
With  a  view  to  the  greatest  economy  of 
space,  the  books  are  located  solely  ac- 
cording to  size ;  except  that  different  edi- 
tions of  the  same  work,  (as  Adams's  Arith- 
metic, or  Morse's  Geography,)  are  plac- 
ed together.  To  find  anything  in  the  Li- 
brary the  sole  dependence  is  upon  the 
Catalogue.  Each  case  for  books  is  let- 
tered, (running  at  present  from  A  to  K), 
and  each  shelf  of  each  case  is  numbered. 
Then  the  volumes  are  numbered,  com- 
mencing with  the  first  book  on  shelf  1  of 
case  A,  which  would  be  No.  1,  and  car- 
rying the  numbers  through  consecutive- 
ly from  case  to  case ;  that  is,  if  the  last 
number  in  case  A  was  485  the  first  num- 
ber in  case  B  would  be  486.  If,  then,  I 
want  to  find,  for  example,  De  Miranda's 


Expedition,  I  will  find  it  under  M  and  S, 
thus : 

595.  B.  3.  Miranda,  Don  Francisco  de. 
Attempt  to  effect  a  Revolution  in  South 
America.  12mo.,  hf.  shp.,  pp.  308. 
Boston,  1807. 

595.  B.  3.  South  America.  Don  Fran- 
cisco de  Miranda's  Attempt  to  effect  a 
Revolution  in.  12  mo.,  hf.  shp.,  pp. 
308.    Boston,  1807. 

The  Society  uses  especial  endeavors  to 
obtain  pamphlets,  that  species  of  litera- 
ture considered  so  worthless  by  the  un- 
instructed,  and  so  valuable  by  all  libra- 
rians and  writers  of  history.  These  are 
put  up  in  linen  covers  called  "jackets," 
and  are  classified  partly  by  their  charac- 
ter and  partly  by  their  size.  These  jack- 
ets are  labeled  on  the  back,  and  when 
filled  set  upon  the  shelf  like  volumes. 
The  different  classes  are 

1.  Those  according  to  character,  as 
Maine  Pamphlets^  New  Hampshire  Pamph- 
lets^ (and  so  of  all  the  New  England 
States,)  Political  Pamphlets^  Magazines 
and  Beviews  (odd  numbers),  etc. 

2.  Those  according  to  size,  as  Pamph- 
lets lettered  A,  B,  C,  etc.;  Pamphlets^ 
numbered  1,  2,  3,  etc. ;  Small  Pamphlets^ 
Large  Pamphlets^  Quarto  Pamphlets^  etc. 

Of  these  volumes  of  pamphlets  the  So- 
ciety has  now,  of  all  kinds,  about  500. 
Each  pamphlet  is  catalogued  by  author, 
by  subject,  and  frequently  by  title.  Some 
are  entered  five  times  to  increase  the  fa- 
cility of  finding  them.  If,  then,  I  was 
in  pursuit  of  Dr.  Spalding's  Discourse  on 
the  250th  Anniversary  of  the  Settlement 
of  Dover,  I  would  find  it  under  D  and  S, 
thus : 

Dover,  N.  H.,  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Spalding's 
Discourse  on  the  250th  Anniversary  of 
the  Settlement  of,  1873.  N.  H.  P.  25. 
Spalding,  Geo.  B.,  Discourse  on  the 
250th  Anniversary  of  the  Settlement 
of  Dover,  N.  H.,  1873.   N.  H.  P.  25. 
On  the  margin  of  the  cover  would  be 
marked  N.  H.  P.  25,  so  that  should  the 
pamphlet  be  taken  out  for  use,  or  by  any 
accident  be  left  out,  it  would  show  on  it- 
self where  it  belonged. 

II.  The  work  of  the  Historical  Com- 
mittee. 

Section  2  of  Article  IX,  of  the  amend- 
ed Constitution  of  the  Society  declares 
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that,  "The  Society  shall  *  ♦  *  at 
each  Annual  Meeting,  appoint  a  commit- 
tee of  seven,  *  *  *  which  shall  be 
called  the  Historical  Committee  whose 
business  it  shall  be  to  procure  or  prepare 
brief  biographical  sketches  of  persons 
locally  or  generally  eminent  in  any  of 
the  walks  of  life,  [particularly  of  resi- 
dents of  New  Hampshire.]  This  com- 
mittee *  *  *  shall  copy  into  books 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  all  such  pa- 
pers ;  and  also  all'  such  sketches  of  local 
or  family  history,  family  records,  collec- 
tions of  sepulchral  inscriptions,  copies  of 
documents,  letters,  family  papers  and 
manuscripts  tending  to  preserve  or  eluci- 
date the  history  of  persons,  families,  or 
places  in  New  Hampshire,  as  the  Com- 
mittee or  Society  are  able  to  prepare  or 
procure." 

This  feature  of  the  Society's  work  is 
not  known  to  appear  in  the  work  of  any 
other  similar  Society,  and  is  believed  to 
be  sui  generis.  Of  course  it  entails  upon 
the  committee  a  large  amount  of  labor. 
Nevertheless,  no  difficulty  has  thus  far 
been  experienced  in  obtaining  men  for 
the  purpose.  After  deliberation  and  ex- 
periment by  the  first  committee,  a  demy 
folio  was  the  size  selected  for  these  vol- 
umes, being  the  size  generally  used  in 
Register's  offices. 

The  w^ork  is  conducted  in  this  way : 
After  the  election  of  officers  at  the  An- 
nual Meeting,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee takes  what  manuscripts  there  are 
on  hand,  of  which  there  are  generally 
more  than  enough  to  fill  a  volume,  as- 
sorts and  classifies  them,  arranges  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  cop- 
ied, and  makes  as  equitable  a  division 
thereof  as  he  is  able,  between  the  mem- 
bers of  his  committee.  He  writes  in  such 
notes  of  explanation  and  connection, 
cross-reference  and  so  forth,  as  seem  nec- 
essary to  the  highest  availability  of  the 
volume.  He  has  the  paper  ruled  and  the 
headings  printed  to  order,  makes  an  es- 
timate of  the  number  of  pages  each  mem- 
ber will  need  for  the  work  assigned  him, 
and  then  distributes  the  documents  and 
folds  of  paper  to  his  associates.  Each 
member  of  the  Committee  is  at  liberty 
and  is  desired,  to  add  any  new  matter  he 
may  see  fit,  and  to  elucidate  by  foot-notes 


any  part  of  the  work  assigned  him.  Af- 
ter the  copying  has  been  completed,  the 
folds  are  returned  to  the  chairman,  who 
arranges  them  in  order,  pages  the  whole 
in  pencil,  numbers  each  article,  prepares 
an  elaborate  table  of  contents,  exhibit- 
ing all  which  the  volume  contains,  pre- 
pares a  title-page,  and  any  such  preface 
or  introduction  as  may  be  needed  for  an 
explication  of  the  contents.  He  then 
prepares  an  alphabetical  index  of  all  the 
names  of  persons  contained  in  the  vol- 
ume, showing  where  and  how  many 
times  they  occur.  The  pencil-marks  are 
then  all  carefully  erased,  and  the  volume 
goes  to  the  binder,  where  it  is  bound  in 
thu  strongest  possible  manner,  in  Russia 
leather,  and  paged  with  a  machine. 
These  volumes  vary  in  size  from  about 
590  to  734  pages.  One  volume  forms  the 
report  of  the  Historical  Committee  for  a 
year.  The  fifth  volume  is  now  in  prepar- 
ation. The  manuscripts  thus  copied  are 
disposed  of  in  three  w^ays  : 

1.  All  such  as  are  new  or  recent,  and 
of  suitable  proportions  to  be  folded,  are 
folded  of  a  uniform  width,  labeled  on  the 
outside,  and  the  number,  page  and  vol- 
ume where  copied  stamped  on  each. 

2.  All  such  as  are  in  pamphlet  form 
are  stitched  in  covers,  labeled  and  stamp- 
ed in  the  same  way,  and  are  catalogued 
and  put  in  jackets  like  the  printed  pamph- 
lets. 

3.  All  such  as  are  ancient,  and  on  sin- 
gle sheets,  are  mounted  in  volumes,  uni- 
form in  size  and  style  with  the  volumes 
of  Historical  Collections,  and  the  place 
where  the  copy  is  to  be  found,  indicated 
as  above.  In  place  of  all  papers  included 
in  the  last  two  classes,  a  memorandum  is 
put  in  the  file  of  those  of  the  first  class 
above,  so  that  the  file  when  made  up  will 
contain  either  the  original  document,  or 
a  memorandum  showing  where  it  is,  of 
every  article  in  the  volume.  These  in- 
clude only  papers  oioned  by  the  Society. 
Some  are  borrowed,  and  the  originals 
returned  to  the  owners. 

To  all  the  Manuscripts  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Society,  an  index  is  made,  in 
which  every  manuscript  is  entered,  some 
several  times,  and  this  index  exhibits 
what  the  manuscript  is  about,  when  and 
by  whom  written,  by  whom  presented, 
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what  is  its  number,  in  what  volume  and 
on  what  page  of  the  Historical  Collec- 
tions \t  is  copied,  (if  it  is  copied),  raid 
where  the  original  document  may  be 
found.  Thus  every  manuscript  in  the 
Society's  possession  is  made  accessible  in 
half  a  minute. 

In  another  volume,  uniform  with  the 
Historical  Collections,  are  mounted  the  au- 
tographs of  distinguished  men  and  wom- 
en. Of  these  at  present  there  are  about 
500.  Each  name  is  alphabetically  index- 
ed, and  has  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
person,  written  under  the  autograph, 
where  the  facts  necessary  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

.  In  other  volumes,  uniform  with  the 
above,  are  the  Scrap  Collections  of  the  So- 
ciety which  consist  of  scraps  from 
newspapers  on  historical  subjects,  obitu- 
aries, and  papers  descriptive  of  celebra- 
tions and  important  events,  chiefly  in 
New  Hampshire.  Each  article  in  these 
is  also  alphabetically  indexed.  There  are 
at  present  four  volumes,  each  containing 
from  1000  to  1300  articles. 
III.    The  wants  of  the  Society  in  rela- 


tion to  these  departments. 

Of  course  the  Society  wants  to  make 
its  collections  as  nearly  complete  as  pos- 
sible. Therefore  contributions  are  soli- 
cited from  all  sources.  Persons  or  fami- 
lies having  collections  of  pamphlets, 
books,  files  of  newspapers  or  magazines 
of  any  kind,  would  confer  a  favor  by  do- 
nating them.  If  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, send  by  express  or  freight  directing 
to  The  New  Hampshire  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, Contoocook,  N.  H.  If  in  small 
parcels,  address  a  letter  to  the  Curator, 
George  H.  Ketchum,  Contoocook,  stating 
what  the  parcel  contains,  and  he  will  re- 
ply, stating  what  is  wanted  and  how  to 
forward  the  same. 

Publishers  of  newspapers  would  confer 
a  favor  by  sending  their  issues  regularly, 
to  be  preserved  in  files ;  Town  Clerks  by 
forwarding  copies  of  their  Town  Reports, 
and  Pastors  of  Churches  by  sending  cop- 
ies of  their  church  manuals,  directed  to 
the  Society  as  above.  Authors  are  res- 
pectfully requested  to  present  coiDies  of 
their  own  works. 
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BY  JOSEPH  FULLONTON. 


The  denomination  of  whose  early  his- 
tory in  this  State  we  now  write,  is  some- 
times called  Regular  Baptist,  and  Calvin 
Baptist.  This  is  to  distinguish  the  peo- 
ple of  this  sect  from  Free  Will  Baptists, 
found  in  this  State  and  elsewhere.  Six 
Principle  Baptists,  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tists, General  Baptists,  etc.,  found  in 
other  places;  but  the  name  is  simply 
Baptist.  They  wish  no  other  and  accept 
no  other. 

In  doctrine  they  are  about  the  same  as 
to  belief  as  other  sects,  styled  evangeli- 
cal. Their  church  government  is  congre- 
gational. Baptism  is  administered  to  be- 
lievers only,  and  uniformly  by  immer- 


sion. Yet  they  are  not  bigoted,  but  tol- 
erant toward  those  who  practice  another 
mode  of  baptism. 

There  were  Baptists  in  England  and 
other  old  countries  long  ago ;  they  were 
also  early  in  this  country.  In  1639,  but 
nineteen  years  after  New  England  had 
its  first  settlement,  a  Baptist  church  was 
gathered  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  by  that 
champion  of  religious  liberty,  Roger 
Williams.  This  was  the  first  of  the  de- 
nomination in  America.  Five  years  later, 
that  is  in  1644,  the  next  was  formed  in 
Newport  in  the  same  State.  Another  in 
the  same  town  was  in  organized  1656. 
Thus  there  were  three,  all  in  Rhode  Island. 
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Next  the  vine  extended  to  Massachusetts, 
the  fourth  of  the  denomination  being 
established  in  Swansea  in  ;  1663  the  fifth 
in  Boston  in  1665.  That  church  still  ex- 
ists, is  214  years  old,  and  among  its  long 
list  of  pastors  have  been  Dr.  Samuel 
Stillman,  Dr.  Francis  Wayland,  and  oth- 
ers of  eminent  talent  and  virtuous  fame. 

There  was  a  violent  opposition  to  some 
of  these  churches.  The  horses  of  minis- 
ters were  disfigured ;  mobs  were  organ- 
ize to  injure  them.  In  one  case  the  doors 
of  a  meeting-house  were  nailed  up,  and 
in  another  an  earnest  Baptist  was  iDublic- 
ly  whipped.  The  minister  whipped  was 
Obadiah  Holmes.  He  received  thirty 
lashes  from  a  three-corded  w^hip.  H5 
said  it  was  easy  to  him,  and  even  told 
the  officers  on  the  spot  ''It  was  as  if  they 
had  struck  him  with  roses.''  Yet  his 
back  was  so  cut  that  for  some  time  he 
could  rest  in  bed  only  on  his  knees  and 
elbows.  Laws  were  enacted  against  the 
Baptists,  and  there  were  fines  and  im- 
prisonments. 

We  have  the  authority  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's former  distinguished  antiquarian, 
John  Farmer,  Esq.,  for  saying  that  Dea. 
John  Hariman  of  Plaistow  was  the  first 
person  of  Baptist  sentiment  in  this  State. 
There  is  strong  evidence  that  his  name 
was  Joseph  instead  of  John.  He  was 
the  grandfathers  of  the  late  Elders  John 
and  David  Hariman,  well  known  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  Rockingham,  Hills- 
borough and  Merrimac  Counties.  Mr. 
Farmer  gives  no  dates,  but  Dea.  Hariman 
was  born  about  1723  and  died  in  1820, 
aged  97  years.  There  was  no  Baptist 
church  in  Plaistow  while  he  lived,  and 
probably  his  religious  associations  were 
either  in  Haverhill  or  Newtown  (now 
Newton),  and  most  likely  Newton,  a 
Baptist  church  having  been  formed  there 
some  time  before  there  was  one  in  Haver- 
hill. 

Tills  brings  us  to  the  first  Baptist 
church  organized  in  New  Hampshire — 
at  Newton,  in  1755.  This  town  is  in  the 
southerly  part  of  Rockingham  County 
and  borders  on  Amesbury,  Mass.  Its 
population  never  has  equaled  nine  hun- 
dred, and  at  the  time  this  church  was 
constituted  was  about  four  hundred.  It 
was  the  first  church  formed  in  the  town. 


About  four  years  later  a  Congregational 
meeting  was  established  and  a  minister 
settled.  But  little  can  be  said  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Baptist  church.  Its  pastor 
was  Rev.  Walter  Powers,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed he  organized  the  church.  A  son 
of  his,  named  Walter,  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Giiman- 
ton,  June  14,  1786.  In  advanced  life  he 
had  a  stroke  of  palsy,  lost  his  speech. 
anS.  in  part,  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and 
after  his  property  was  gone  he  became  a 
tenant  of  the  poor-house,  where  he  died 
April  7.  1826. 

The  church  at  Newton  for  years  was 
small  and  almost  alone,  none  of  like 
faith  being  near.  There  were  also  disa- 
greeable contentions,  as  those  who  re- 
fused to  pay  a  tax  to  support  the  Con- 
gregationalists  after  they  came,  were 
sued  at  the  law.  Mr.  Powers  continued 
but  a  few  years  and  then  other  supplies 
were  obtained.  In  1767  it  was  voted  to 
raise  fifty  pounds,  lawful  money,  for 
preaching.  This  was  about  $250,  and 
was  rather  liberal  for  an  infant,  strug- 
gling society.  The  church  still  lives, 
being  now  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
old. 

And  so  there  was  one  Baptist  church 
in  the  State.  It  is  now  necessarj''  to  go 
back  a  lew  years  and  notice  a  time  of 
seed-sowing  of  Baptist  sentiments,  which 
resulted,  when  the  fruit  appeared,  in 
other  Baptist  churches  about  fifteen 
years  after  that  at  Newton  was  estab- 
lished. 

About  1720  a  man  at  Stratham  married 
a  Miss  Thurber  of  Rehoboth,  Mass.  She 
was  a  Baptist,  and  at  Stratham  found 
herself  alone  in  religious  sentiments. 
Towards  the  close  of  her  life,  about  1760, 
she  purchased  and  distributed  in  Strat- 
ham a  work  by  Norcutt  on  Baptism. 
She  said  the  time  would  come  when  there 
would  be  a  Baptist  church  in  Stratham. 
She  died ;  but  her  prediction  was  veri- 
fied. 

There  was  in  Stratham  a  practicing 
physician.  Dr.  Samuel  Shepard.  a  native 
of  Salisbury,Mass.  Being  on  a  visit  to  a 
sick  person  he  took  up  one  of  the  books 
Mrs.  Scammon  had  distributed.  He 
was  convinced  on  reading  it  that  the 
view  of  baptism  was  correct.   He  was  a 
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member  of  the  Congregational  church, 
bat  having  embraced  Baptist  sentiments, 
he  was  baptized  by  immersion  by  Dr. 
Hezekiah  Smith  of  Haverhill,  Mass. 
There  was  an  extensive  religious  inter- 
est ;  a  Baptist  church  was  organized  in 
Deerfield  and  one  in  Stratham  in  1770, 
and  that  same  year  Dr.  Shepard  was  or- 
dained in  Stratham  by  Dr.  Stillman,  of 
Boston,  and  others. 

Dr.  Shepard  immediately  took  up  his 
residence  in  Brentwood,  where  he  gath- 
ered a  church  in  1771.  He  continued  to 
practice  as  a  physician,  but  devoted  him- 
self largely  to  the  sacred  calling.  In  his 
own  section  he  organized  branches  of 
the  Brentwood  church.  These  were 
five,  viz:  Lee  and  Nottingham,  united, 
Hawke  (now  Danville),  and  Hampstead, 
united,  Epping,  Northwood  and  Salis- 
bury. In  the  Brentwood  church,  with 
the  branches,  there  were  at  one  time  al- 
most 700  members.  Some  of  th'ese 
branches  afterwards  became  separate 
churches. 

Dr.  Shepard  went  abroad  occasionally 
into  Straffrod  and  Grafton  Counties, 
preaching  and  adding  members  to  church- 
es. He  was  earnest  in  defence  of  what  he 
considered  Bible  truth.  And  when  the 
principles  of  the  Baptists  were  assailed, 
he  resorted  to  the  pen  and  the  press  for 
a  reply.  At  least  five  works  in  pamph- 
let form  were  published.  He  closed  his 
active  and  useful  life  at  his  home  in 
Brentwood,  Nov.  4,  1816,  aged  76  years. 

There  were  Baptists  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dover  quite  early.  Rev.  Hezekiah  Smith 
of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  visited  Madbury, 
N.  H.  and  Berwick,  Me.,  and  in  1768  a 
church  was  formed  in  Berwick.  Aug. 
14,  1776,  TVilliam  Hooper  of  Berwick 
was  ordained  in  that  town.  Later,  a 
portion  of  the  Baptists  in  Berwick,  and 
several  living  in  Madbury,  were  consti- 
tuted a  church.  Mr.  Hooper  took  up 
his  residence  in  Madbury,  preached  there 
and  in  other  places,  and  died  in  Madbury, 
in  1827,  aged  82  years.  Noah  Hooper,  a 
son  of  his,  preached  mostly  in  Maine, 


and  died  at  Great  Falls,  on  the  Berwick 
side,  in  1853.  A  son  of  this  last  is  Rev. 
Noah  Hooper  of  Exeter,  who  has  been 
a  preacher  beet  ween  forty  and  fifty 
years. 

In  Dr.  Shepard's  time,  Elias  Smith,  a 
very  ready,  popular  speaker,  was  much 
in  the  lower  part  of  this  State.  He  was 
ordained  in  the  open  air  before  the  old 
meeting-house  in  Lee,  in  July,  1792.  The 
Baptists  built  a  meeting  house  two  miles 
northerly  from  Epping  Centre,  where  he 
preached  much;  also  in  Newmarket, 
where  he  lived,  and  in  Salisbury.  In 
1892  he  settled  in  Portsmouth.  He  left 
the  Baptists  and  united  with  the  people 
called  Christians,  and  finally  settled  in 
Boston,  where  he  was  a  Botanic  physi- 
cian. 

After  the  gathering  of  the  churches  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  State  about  the 
year  1770,  as  has  been  named.  Baptist 
churches  were  formed  in  the  northerly 
and  westerly  parts,  as  at  Lebanon  and 
Westmoreland  in  1771,  at  Gilmanton  in 
1772,  Marlow  in  1777,  Croydon  in  1778, 
Canterbury  in  1779,  Rumney,  Holder- 
ness,  Meredith,  Chichester,  and  Barring- 
ton  in  1780,  New  Hampton  in  1782,  Weare 
and  Canaan  in  1783.  In  Canaan  Rev. 
Thomas  Baldwin  preached.  This  was 
the  Thomas  Baldwin,  D.  D.,  afterwards 
pastor  of  the  Baldwin  Place  Baptist 
church  in  Boston  from  1790  to  his  death 
in  1825. 

Some  of  the  churches  named  became 
extinct,  others  changed  their  denomina- 
tional relations  to  the  Free  Will  Baptists 
about  1780,  when  that  denomination 
was  formed. 

In  1795,  forty  years  from  the  organi- 
zation of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  the 
State  at  Newton,  there  were  in  New 
Hampshire  forty-one  Baptist  churches, 
thirty  ministers,  and  2562  communicants. 
Thus  it  seems  that  the  early  growth  of 
this  denomination  was  rapid.  Its  in- 
crease in  after  years,  if  not  so  rapid,  was 
still  most  encouraging. 
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BY  MAUD 

Do  I  pity  you  because  I  know  you  are 
impulsive?  Most  certainly  I  do,  away 
down  in  the  List  corner  of  my  poor  sym- 
pathizing heart !  For  I  know  how — have 
passed  through  \he  pleasant  experience — 

been  through  the  mill,"  ground,  pow- 
dered, pulverized  and  all,  save  the  refin- 
ing process  I 

I  know  how  you  do  things  which  af- 
terwards cause  you  hours  of  mental  re- 
gret; how  you  say  something  for  which 
you  would  pull  out  your  own  tongue  as  a 
penalty;  how  you  cut  up  some  "half- 
wit" for  an  insulting  remark,  and  then 
hate  yourself  for  stooping  to  reply ;  how 
you  go  to  the  parish  gathering,  well  pol- 
ished up  with  intentions  of  being  quiet 
and  lady-like,  and  then,  in  a  moment 
when  off  your  guard,  you  snap  out  an 
answer  to  your  rector,  making  you  blush 
with  shame,  and  wish  you  had  united 
with  some  other  church  where  they  had 
no  superior  members;  how  you  go  to 
prayer-meeting  and  "giggle"  when  Dea. 
Jones  says  he  "  can  n't  quite  understand 
mys-tic-fied  chapters  of  Revelations;" 
bow  you  go  to  some  social  gathering, 
chat,  laugh,  sing,  and  have  a  general 
good  time,  and  then  go  home,  think  over 
what  you  have  said  and  done,  inwardly 
wish  you  had  never  been  born,  go  to  bed, 
and  toss  all  night  in  a  sort  of  mild  delir- 
ium tremens;  how  you  fervently  pray 
and  secretly  resolve  to  rid  yourself  of 
this  ever-present  tormentor,  and  every 
time  you  make  renewed  efforts,  find 
yourself  plunged  into  deeper  water; — 
and  then  how  you  weep,  and  beg  of  the 
hills  and  mountains  to  crumble  down 
upon  and  annihilate  you ! 

Yes,  I  pity  you,  but  your  case  is  not  a 


MULLEN. 

hopeless  one.  I  believe  there  is  no  vice 
so  great  that  now  and  then  a  little  virtue 
won't  peep  out  through  the  loopholes. 
The  very  element  which  to-day  over- 
shadows you  with  a  cloud  of  shame  and 
regret,  may  to-morrow  redeem  you  with 
its  bright  sunbeams  of  goodness.  For 
instance,  if  you  see  an  enemy  drowning 
how  soon  you'll  row  your  own  life-boat 
out  to  his  rescue,  forgetting  for  the  mo- 
ment how  he  has  wronged  you.  If  your 
neighbor,  who  has  floated  his  colors  far 
above  your  own,  and  failed  to  recognize 
your  poor  endeavors,  lies  sick  and  dying, 
how  soon  you  are  at  his  side  administer- 
ing the  soothing  cordial,  or,  if  need  be, 
folding  most  tenderly  the  idle  fingers 
above  the  silent  breast — cancelling  out 
the  past,  and  remembering  only  the 
needs  oi  the  present !  Or  if  a  beggar 
comes  to  your  door,  telling  her  pitiful 
story  and  imploring  assistance,  how 
quicklj'^  you  put  your  hand  down  deep 
into  your  pocket  and  take  out  the  little 
gold  treasure  which  you  had  saved  to 
buy  Kitty  a  wax  doll.  How  you  forget 
yourself  and  all  your  "  fine  clothes"  when 
the  demand  comes  for  assistance  in  a 
poor  family  famishing  for  want  of  care, 
and  with  a  disease  contagious  and  fear- 
ful! 

I  gave  you  the  shadows  —  now  you 
have  the  sunshine.  Don't  despair !  While 
the  stones  of  mistakes  are  being  rolled 
away  from  your  door  the  sunshine  of 
forgiveness  shall  steal  in  at  its  opening; 
for  He  who  sits  in  judgment,  wielding 
His  pen  of  justice,  shall  gather  up  the 
cloud  of  error,  draping  the  heart  anew 
with  folds  of  peace  and  reconciliation ! 
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There  is  a  deal  of  truth  in  the  old  ad- 
age— '*a  new  broom  sweeps  clean."  No 
better  ilhistration  of  the  fact  is  afforded 
than  in  the  success  of  the  recent  Belknap 
County  fair  at  Laconia.  While  agricultu- 
ral fairs  generally  throughout  the  State 
have  been  "on  the  wane"  for  several 
years  past,  various  devices  outside  the 
ordinary  attractions  being  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  people,  and 
thus  insure  financial  success,  and  then 
not  always  with  the  hoped  for  result,  this 
first  annual  exhibition  of  the  new  Bel- 
knap County  Society  exceeded,  in  all  re- 
spects, and  especially  in  the  essential 
matter  of  public  attendance,  the  highest 
expectations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends. 
On  one  day  eight  thousand  people  were 
present,  and  the  receipts  altogether, 
were  sufiicient  to  meet  all  the  expenses 
of  the  exhibition,  and  to  pay  in  large 
part,  if  not  entirely,  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
cellent grounds  which  the  Society  have 
secured.  Such  a  result  must  be  not  a 
little  flattering  to  local  pride  in  ''little 
Belknap." 

Friday,  Sept.  14,  was  a  memorable 
day  in  the  history  of  "  old  Dover,"  it 
being  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
the  monument  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Union,  from  Dover,  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  The  mon- 
ument itself,  which  is  a  tasteful  and 
unique  structure  of  marble  and  granite 
twenty-three  feet  and  four  inches  in 
height,  was  erected  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Sawyer  Post  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  under  whose  auspices 
the  dedicatory  ceremonies  were  conduct- 
ed. Gov.  Prescott  and  several  members 
of  his  staff  were  in  attendance,  and  in 
addition  to  the  local  military  and  civic 
organizations,  the  Newmarket  Guards 
and  the  Rochester  andPittsfield  Posts  of 
the  Grand  Army  were  present  and  joined 
in  the  procession,which  was  thefinest^pa- 
g«ant  witnessed  in  Dover  for  many  years. 
Mayor  S.  H.  Foye  presided  at  the  dedi- 


catory exercises.  Rev.  L.  S.  Coan  of 
Alton  delivered  the  poem,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Alonzo  H.  Quint,  a  well-known  son  of 
Dover,  was  the  orator.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  remarked  that  Dr.  Quint, 
as  Masonic  Grand  Chaplain,  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  dedication  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Monument  in  Boston  on  the 
Monday  following. 


The  statement  is  going  the  rounds  of 
the  press  that  there  are  now  but  eight 
students  in  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Hanover.  When  we  consider  the 
liberal  endowment  resulting  from  the 
land  grant  of  the  federal  government, 
which  this  institution  received,  and  the 
yearly  appropriations  W'hich  the  State 
Legislature  has  made  in  its  aid,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not,  t>n 
the  whole,  a  paying  investment."  We 
do  not  contend  or  believe  that  in  the  in- 
struction aff'orded,  or  in  the  general 
practical  management  of  the  institution, 
ours  is  inferior  to  other  Agricultural  Col- 
leges; but  even  w^ere  it  conclusively 
shown  to  be  superior  in  these  respects,  so 
long  as  the  results  are  w^hat  they  are,  so 
long  as  such  a  limited  number  of  our 
young  men  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages off'ered,  and  of  this  limited 
number  but  a  small  proportion  subse- 
quently engage  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
it  must  be  conceded,  even  by  the  warm- 
est friends  of  the  institution,  that  it  has 
thus  far  practically  proved  a  failure.  We 
of  New  Hampshire  are  not  alone  in  this 
experience.  Similar  institutions  in  other 
States  have  only  accomplished  similar 
results.  The  only  inference  to  be  drawn 
therefore,  is,  either  that  the  farmers  do 
not  properly  appreciate  the  advantages 
which  these  colleges  off'er,  or  that  the 
fundamental  idea  upon  which  they  are 
based  is  an  erroneous  one,  and  that  class 
education,  in  any  degree  sustained  at  the 
public  expense,  must  forever  remain  un- 
popular because  unjust. 
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The  city  of  Manchester,  the  manufac- 
turing metropolis  of  the  State,  a  city  of 
whose  rapid  growth  and  development 
every  citizen  of  New  Hampshire  is  justly 
proud,  standing  in  the  front  rank  among 
the  manufacturing  cities  of  the  country, 
and  wanting  only  the  completion  of  one 
or  two  short  links  of  railway,  demanded 
alike  by  local  and  general  interests,  to 
make  her  second  only  to  Worcester 
among  the  great  business  centers  of  New 
England,  takes  precedence  of  other  New 
Hampshire  cities  and  towns,  not  alone  on 
the  score  of  greater  population  and  more 
extensive  manufacturing  enterprises. 
Her  church  edifices,  her  schools  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  her  business  blocks  and  ele- 
gant private  residences  are  all  of  superi- 
or order.  Xor  is  it  in  these  respects  only 
that  Manchester  excels.  She  reckons 
among  her  citizens  a  remarkable  propor- 
tion of  the  prominent  and  intlaential  pub- 
lic men  of  the  State.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  four  of  the  eight  living  ex- 
Governors  of  the  State,  three  ex-Con- 
gressmen, one  ex-United  States  Senator 
and  present  Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court,  one  member  of  Congress 
now  in  service,  three  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  two  ex-Justices,  and  a 
score  of  others  who  have  been  conspicu- 


ous in  various  departments  of  public  ser- 
vice and  political  life.  Of  these,  ex-Gov. 
Straw  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the 
more  prominent ;  and  certainly  there  is 
no  one  who  through  his  entire  active 
career  has  been  more  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  growth  and  progress  of  the 
city  than  he,  not  only  from  his  position 
as  the  active  manager  of  its  largest  and 
most  powerful  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion, but  from  strong  personal  interest  in 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  his  adopted 
city. 

EzEKiEL  A.  Straw  was  born  Dec.  30, 
1819,  in  the  town  of  Salisbury— in  a  re- 
gion, by  the  way,  which  has  given  to 
the  state  and  nation  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  names  of  onr  political  history. 
His  father,  James  B.  Straw,  a  man  of 
much  energy  and  decision  of  character, 
had  a  family  of  seven  children,  two 
daughters  and  five  sons,  of  whom  Ezek- 
iel  A.  was  the  eldest.  During  his  child- 
hood the  family  removed  to  Lowell, 
Mass.,  where  his  father  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  Appleton  Manufacturing 
Company.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  of  that  city,  acquiring  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  thorough  English  education, 
which  was  supplemented  through  an  at- 
tendance of  some  time  at  Phillips  Exe- 
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ter  Academy,  where  lie  devoted  himself  some  twenty-five  hundred  Inhabitants, 
more  especially  to  the  study  of  mathe-   The  first  work  in  which  he  engaged  was 
matics,  in  the  higher  departments  of  upon  the  dam  and  canals,  then  in  pro- 
which  he  became  proficient.    In  the   cess  of  construction,  and  in  laying  out 
spring  of  1838,  being  then  under  twenty   the  lots  and  streets  where  the  business 
years  of  age,  he  obtained  a  situation  as   portion  of  the  city  now  stands,  the  land 
Assistant  Civil  Engineer  upon  the  Nashua   occupied  by  which  then  being  the  prop- 
and  Lowell  Railroad,  which  was  then  be-   erty  of  the  Amoskeag  Co.,  to  whose  lib- 
ing  built,  the  last  four  miles  of  which   erality,  it  may  be  said,  the  city  is  largely 
was  the  initial  work  in  the  railway  sys-   indebted  for  its  parks  and  public  grounds, 
tern  of  our  State.    Here  he  manifested  a   and  other  substantial  contributions.  He 
degree  of  practical  attainment  and  skill   remained  in  the  company's  service  as  en- 
which  soon  attracted  attention,  and  in   gineer  for  thirteen  years,  being  absent 
July  following,  Mr.  Carter,  the  engineer   for  a  time  in  Europe,  where  he  was  sent 
of  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.  at   in  1844,  to  secure  the  necessary  informa- 
Manchester,  being  taken  ill,  he  was  sent   tion  and  machinery  for  the  printing  of 
for,  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Boyden,   muslin  delaines,  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  consulting  engineer,  to  perform  tem-   which  the  company  were  already  en- 
porarily  the  duties  of  the  position.   He   gaged  to  some  extent  in  their  mill  at 
at  once  responded  to  the  call,  going  to   Hooksett,  but  which  they  were  unable  to 
Manchester  thirty-nine  years  ago  on  the   print    successfully.     Having  secured, 
fourth  of  July  last,  for  what  he  supposed   through  Mr.  Straw's  tact,  ingenuity  and 
was  to  be  a  few  weeks  of  professional  powers  of  observation,  the  essentials  for 
service,  but  what  has  proved  a  lifetime   successful  work  in  this  line,  a  new  mill 
of  arduous  and  efficient  but  well  appre-   was  erected  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
ciated  and  generously  remunerated  labor,   branch  of  industry,  and  what  is  now 
He  has  remained  in  the  active  service  of  known  as  the  Manchester  Print  Works 
the  Amoskeag  Corporation  from  that  day   commenced  operation  in  1846,  under  the 
to  this.    He  commenced  work  for  the   direction  of  a  new  company  made  up 
company  when  it  had  scarcely  entered  mainly  of  the  same  members  as  the  Amr 
upon  the  career  of  active  development  oskeag. 

which  has  placed  it  at  the  head  of  the  In  1851,  Mr.  Straw  was  appointed  to 
manufacturing  corporations  of  the  world,  the  position  of  agent  of  the  land  and  wa- 
and  the  now  important  and  prosperous  ter  power  department  of  the  Amoskeag 
city  was  a  boarding-house  village  of  Company.  Five  years  later  the  machine 
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shops  were  also  put  in  his  charge,  and  in 
1858  the  mills  were  added,  so  that  he 
then  became  the  active  manager  of  the 
entire  business  of  this  great  company,  a 
position  which  he  has  holden  to  the 
present  time,  and  to  the  duties  of  which 
he  has  given  the  best  efforts  and  ener- 
gies of  a  life  characterized  by  great  phy- 
sical endurance  and  extraordinary  men- 
tal power.  To  the  sound  practical  judg- 
ment, clear  comprehension  and  eminent 
executive  abilities  of  Mr.  Straw,  the  great 
success  of  this  noAV  gigantic  corporation 
is  largely  due,  so  that  the  large  and 
almost  princely  salary  which  he  receives 
is  fully  merited. 

Although  of  necessity  closely  and  con- 
stantly engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his 
responsible  and  laborious  duties  as  agent 
of  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Compa- 
ny, Mr.  Straw  has  always  taken  great  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  his  adopted  city, 
and  has  contributed  as  much,  at  least,  as 
any  other,  individually  as  well  as  in  his 
capacity  of  agent  of  its  leading  corpora- 
tion, in  carrying  forward  all  enterprises 
tending  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
Manchester.  He  was  especially  active  in 
promoting  the  scheme  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  into 
the  city,  and  has  been  for  several  years,  a 
member  and  president  of  the  board  of 
water  commissioners.  He  is  also,  and 
has  been  for  more  than  twenty  years  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Manchester  Public 
Library,  and  was  among  the  active  spir- 
its in  securing  the  erection  of  the  elegant 
building  in  which  it  is  now  located.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  directors  and  has 
been  for  twenty  years  president  of  the 
Manchester  Gas  Light  Company.  He  is 
also,  and  has  been  from  its  organization 
in  1869,  president  of  the  oSTew  Hampshire 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  which  corpora- 
tion has  its  headquarters  in  Manchester, 
and  of  which  ex-Gov.  Weston  of  the 
same  city  is  vice  president.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers Association,  which  position 
may  be  regarded ^s  a  high  testimonial  to 
his  ability,  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  interests  which  the  organization  was 
formed  to  promote. 

In  politics  Mr.  Straw,  although  a  de- 
cided Republican,  has  never  been  a  bitter 


partisan,  nor  has  he  at  any  time  been 
what  is  known  as  a  politician  in  the  gen- 
eral sense.  Though  often  called  into  the 
public  service,  it  was  never  through  any 
efforts  of  his  own,  nor  as  a  reward  for 
party  services,  for  such  in  the  ordinary 
sense  he  had  never  rendered.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  Manchester,  for  five 
successive  years,  from  1859  to  1863,  in- 
clusive, and  served  efficiently,  for  the 
last  thiee  years,  as  chairman  ot  the  com- 
mittee on  finance,  at  that  time — the  war 
period — one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
legislative  Com mittees.  He  was  emphat- 
ically a  working  member,  never  sought 
to  shine  in  debate,  and  whenever  he  spoke 
it  was  simply  to  express  a  sound  practi- 
cal opinion  upon  some  really  important 
question.  In  1864  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  and  was  re-elected  the 
following' year,  when  he  was  chosen  to 
the  position  of  president  of  that  body. 
At  the  Republican  State  Convention  in 
January,  1872,  Mr.  Straw's  nam«  was 
presented  for  the  gubernatorial  nomina- 
tion, by  those  who  justly  believed  him  to 
be  one  of  the  strongest  possible  candi- 
dates that  the  party  could  put  In  the 
field.  He  was  nominated  on  the  first  bal- 
lot, receiving  304  votes  to  222  for  Horton 
D.  Walker  of  Portsmouth,  and  30  for 
Samuel  W.  Hale  of  Keene.  At  the  elec- 
tion in  March  he  was  chosen  over  Gov. 
Weston,  the  Democratic  candidate,  re- 
ceiving a  plurality  of  about  two  thou- 
sand, and  a  majority  of  one  thousand, 
about  a  thousand  votes  having  been  cast 
for  Lemuel  C.  Cooper  of  Croydon,  the 
Labor  Reform  candidate. 

In  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  the 
State,  which  he  filled  for  two  years,  be- 
ing re-elected  in  1873,  Mr.  Straw  main- 
tained his  independence  of  character,  and 
acted  throughout  as  his  own  judgment 
dictated,  looking  only  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  as  viewed  from  his 
standpoint.  Although  more  than  once 
party  managers  were  disposed  to  criti- 
cise his  action,  they  never  swerved  him 
in  the  least  from  the  course  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  right.  There  may  have  been 
more  brilliant  men  in  the  Executive  chair 
in  this  State,  but  certainly  none  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  who  brought  to 
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the  position  a  higher  degree  of  executive 
ability  and  practical  knowledge  of  af- 
fairs, or  who  was  more  universally  gov- 
erned in  the  performance  of  his  duties  by 
his  own  convictions  of  right,  regardless 
of  the  demands  of  mere  partisans. 

Since  1S73.  Mr.  Straw  has  not  been  en- 
gaged in  public  service,  except  as  a 
member  of  the  Centennial  Commission 
from  this  State,  to  which  position  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Grant.  In  this 
capacity  he  labored  with  great  zeal,  and 
did  much  to  contribute  to  the  success  of 
the  great  exposition,  especially  so  far  as 
the  New  Hampshire  department  was  con- 
cerned. 

Gov.  Straw  was  a  member  of  the  Xew 
Hampshire  delegation  in  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  Cincinnati  last 
year,  and  was  one  of  the  three  delegates 
who  from  the  first  opposed  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Blaine,  giving  their  votes  at 
first  to  Gen.  Bristow,  and  subsequently 
to  Mr.  Hayes. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  his 
business  cares,  which  have  ever  received 
full  attention,  and  which  have  involved 
not  alone  the  management  of  the  Amos- 
keag Manufacturing  Company's  extensive 
operations,  but  also  a  share  in  the  direc- 
tion of  other  enterprises,  including  that 
of  the  Langdon  Mills,  the  Blodgett  Edge 
Tool  Company,  and  Amoskeag  Axe  Com- 
pany, as  well  as  the  control  for  some 
time  of  the  Xamaske  Mills,  of  which  he 
was  the  princii^al.  and  for  a  time,  sole, 
owner,  until  their  consolidation  with  the 
Amoskeag.  he  has  found  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  vast  amount  of  general  read- 
ing and  practical  observation,  so  that, 
with  a  mind  endowed  with  rare  powers 
of  comprehension  and  analysis,  and  with 
a  most  retentive  memory,  he  has  secured 
a  large  fund  of  information  in  almost 
every  department  of  useful  knowledge, 
which  he  is  able  to  utilize  upon  all  occa- 
sions. Some  years  since  he  received 
from  Dartmouth  College  the  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  a  distinction 
which  in  his  case  certainly  was  well 
merited. 

Mr.  Straw  married  Miss  Charlotte  S. 
Webster  at  Amesbury,  Mass.,  in  April, 


1S42,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters.  One  of  the 
sons  died  in  infancy.  The  other.  Her- 
man Foster  Straw,  is  now  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the  Amoskeag  Mills. 
One  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Wm. 
H.  Howard  of  Somerville.  Mass..  and  the 
other  of  Henry  M.  Thompson,  formerly 
agent  of  the  Manchester  Print  Works, 
and  now  agent  of  the  Lowell  Felting 
Company  at  Lowell.  Mass.  Mrs.  Straw 
died  in  1S52,  and  Mr.  Straw  has  never  re- 
married. 

In  religious  belief  Gov.  Straw  is  a  Uni- 
tarian of  the  advanced  order,  with  broad 
and  liberal  views.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  First  Unitarian  Society 
of  Manchester,  of  which  organization  he 
has  served  as  clerk  and  treasurer,  and 
for  some  years  as  president,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  building  committee 
which  erected  the  church  edifice  in  which 
the  society  now  worships. 

The  home  of  Gov.  Straw  is  a  stately 
brick  mansion,  among  the  largest  private 
residences  in  the  State,  without  exterior 
ornamentation,  but  elegantly  finished 
and  richly  furnished  throughout.  It  is 
situated  upon  Elm  St..  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  city,  surrounded  by  spacious  and 
well  kept  grounds,  embracing  several 
acres  of  laud  which  was  a  gift  from  the 
corporation  which  he  has  served  so  long 
and  efliciently.  It  commands  a  broad 
and  extensive  view,  especially  to  the 
westward,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Merrimack,  with  the  Uncanoonucks 
standing  out  boldly  in  the  background. 
The  house  is  connected  by  telegraph 
with  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany's office,  so  that  he  can  be  consulted 
or  give  directions  concerning  important 
matters  at  any  time  without  leaving  his 
room. 

Gov.  Straw  is  now  but  fifty-eight  years 
of  age.  in  the  fall  vigor  of  his  intellect- 
ual powers,  and  endowed  as  he  is  with  a 
strong  physical  constitution,  notwith- 
standing the  vast  amount  of  labor  he  has 
performed,  may  reasonably  look  forward 
to  many  years  of  useful  activity  and  hon- 
orable achievement. 
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BY  C.  C. 

We  can  easQy  imagine  some  plainXew 
Hampshire  citizen  Tefle<^ing  by  his  even- 
ing fire-side,  and  saying  to  jiimftpir 
'*  What  does  it  mean?  Seven  tramps  to- 
day, five  yest^iday .  and  doubtless  enough 
to-morrow  to  make  op  a  large  daily  aver- 
age."  It  is  a  problem- 

The  people  of  Xew  England^  and  of 
America  at  large,  may  well  consider  this 
Catct :  we  are  only  a  ripple  npon  the  great 
historic  s&eam  of  homanity.  and  possess- 
ed of  no  experience,  ambition  or  hope 
that  is  not  in  some  soise  common  to  man, 
Conseqoently  we  cannot  consistently  ex- 
pect to  arrive  at  the  legitimate  solution 
of  any  social  problem  while  ignoring  the 
static  laws  of  human  Ufe  revealed  in  the 
authoritatively  attested  history  of  the 
race. 

Fusts  are  stubborn  things.  It  is  a  fact 
that  history  records  the  existence  of 
tramps  from  the  remotest,  definitely  de- 
scribed periods.  It  is  further  evident 
that  in  r^>eated  instances  the  skill  of  the 
governing  element  in  society  has  been  se- 
verely taxed  in  tiie  effort  to  suppress  the 
ever-recurring  tide  of  vagrancy.  In  pres- 
ent attempts  at  regulating  the  irregular 
features  of  social  life,  it  will  be  happy  if 
any  practical  appliance  not  before  used 
shall  occur  to  the  mind  of  any  inquiring 
individual. 

To  the  scientififsally  contemplative 
mind,  the  dominant  causes  of  vagrancy 
are  not  absolutely  inapparent;  nor  are 
these  causes  wholly  collective,  or  only 
individual,  in  character ;  neither  may  we 
find  that  they  are  entirely  preventable. 

The  different  causes  of  vagabondism 
are  of  unequal  rational  permanency.  The 
direct  abuse  of  govcmmwit,  wherdiy  the 
rational  interests  of  the  humbler  classes 
in  society  are  palpably  neglected,  is  an 
incentive  of  an  occasional  kind.  The 
ever-recurring  social  reactions,  in  the 
manifestatioD  of  which  the  collective  ho- 
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man  organism  seems  to  pass  through  in- 
evitable constitutional  crises,  are  motives 
operating  in  periodic  states.  The  impel- 
ling force  locked  up  in  the  peculiar  tem- 
perament of  the  individual  is  so  constant 
in  expression  as  to  allow  of  but  infre- 
quent respite  from  its  ruling  energy. 
The  first  of  these  causes  is  more  remova- 
ble; the  second,  less  so;  and  the  third, 
scarcely,  if  at  alL 

In  using  language  recogniiing  the  ex- 
istence of  aaeaee,  we  do  not  intoid  that 
restrictive  meaning  implying  <mly  a 
knowledge  of  so-called  material  laws. 
We  wQjuld  rather  be  understood  in  that 
fuller  sense  embracing  a  cmnprehmsion 
of  the  lavrs  of  that  distinctive  life  per- 
vading our  whole  human  fabric.  The 
progress  of  science,  or,  to  be  more  ex- 
plicit, the  ^proximation  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  science  in  human  eonsciousness, 
is.  in  our  opinion,  teaching  us  b^ter  ideas 
of  government  and  its  l^idmate  effect 
upon  the  masses.  True  science,  howev- 
er, is  at  present  so  confined  in  its  limits, 
being  of  neces^ty  entertauned  only  by 
those  who  have  forsaken  all  and  follow- 
ed the  experimentally  humanized  divine 
Word,  its  effect  is  as  yet  seen  only  darkly 
in  a  glass.  As  yet  tiie  brighter  hope  of 
human,  organized  society,  lies  in  the 
more  vital — more  experimentally  true — 
ins&uction  afforded  to  the  minds  of  those 
certain  to  be  the  future  rulers  in  govern- 
mental affiurs.  The  child  listening  by  its 
mother's  knee,  or  hearing  on  the  bench 
of  a  country  conmion  school,  or  imbibing 
the  words  of  the  local  pulpit  or  rostrum, 
or  catching  snatches  of  thought  fitMn  the 
widely-^rcnlating  improved  literature  of 
the  day,  may  derive  some  earnest  of  a 
scientific  insight  of  the  true  law  of  social 
life  that  may  in  the  future  redound  to  the 
amelioration  of  long-lasting  unfortunate 
conditions.  When  the  true  law  of  soci- 
ety  is  seen  and  illostrated,  although  the 
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circumstance  may  not  prevent  humanity 
from  passing  through  its  inherent,  criti- 
cal phases,  it  may  soften  the  asperity  of 
those  changes  that  now  afflict  us  in  our 
irrational  and  unprotected  state.  Human 
life  is  not  unlike  the  progress  of  the  sea- 
sons. The  summer's  heat  and  the  win- 
ter's cold  tell  more  severely  upon  those 
whose  neglect  of  the  scientific  means  of 
protection  has  left  them  open  to  the  as- 
saults of  climatic  severity  and  inclemency. 

We  have  spoken  hesitatingly  of  the 
prospect  of  repressing  tendencies  to  va- 
grantism  resident  in  the  temperamental 
conditions  of  the  individual.  This  aspect 
of  our  subject  anticipates  the  legitimate 
claims  of  the  individual  upon  society. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  avers 
that  men  have  certain  inalienable  rights, 
such  as  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  We  may  advance  upon  this 
avowal  so  far  as  to  assert  that  men  have 
certain  instinctive  rights,  so  deeply  con- 
firmed in  the  vital  consciousness  of  the 
individual  that  the  full  force  of  the  arm 
of  arbitrary  power  has  never  been  able 
to  annul  their  promptings.  We  may  say 
that  one  of  these  instinctive  rights  is  the 
right  to  travel  peaceably  in  the  public 
highway. 

The  instinctive  rights  of  the  natural 
vagrant  arise  from  the  implied  existence 
of  individual  man  as  a  composite  being, 
and  not  merely  as  a  complex  or  a  simple 
one.  The  individual  human  form  is  com- 
pounded of  many  elements  uniting  in 
adaptation  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  particu- 
lar use.  If  that  use  imply  a  lack  of  per- 
sonal resolution  and  constancy,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless the  right  of  the  individual  to 
exercise  it  within  legitimate  bounds.  The 
man  who  is  organically  impelled  to  a  life 
of  continued  and  ever-varying  change  is 
as  rationally  free  to  follow  his  individual 
bent  as  the  man  whose  self-concentered 
executlveness  of  character  enables  him 


to  successfully  prosecute  a  stationary  use 
in  society ;  we  may  add  it  is  the  instinct 
of  this  right  that  has  enabled  the  natural 
tramp  to  assert  his  temperamental  char- 
acteristics in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  his 
naturally  more  favored  brother. 

In  multitudinous  instances  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law  has  been  vainly  employed 
against  vagabondism.  It  now  only  re- 
mains to  allow  tramps  to  wander  within 
the  limits  of  the  law.  This  position  is, 
however,  taken  from  an  other  than  mere 
sentimental  considerations.  Though 
among  others  we  do  not  despise  the  use 
confessed  by  the  poet  Wordsworth, — 

Such  pleasure  is  to  one  kind  being  known, 

My  neighbor,  when  with  punctual  care,  each  week 

Duly  as  Friday  comes,  though  prest  herself 

By  her  own  wants,  she  from  her  chest  of  meal 

Takes  one  unsparing  handful  for  the  scrip 

Of  this  old  mendicant,  and  from  her  door 

Returning  with  exhilerated  heart, 

Sits  by  her  fii-e,  and  builds  her  hope  in  heaven,— 

yet  we  would  not  allow  the  tramp  to  im- 
pose upon  society  by  avoiding,  through 
a  mistaking  public  administration,  any 
equivalent  return  for  his  maintenance. 
We  refer  to  the  practice  of  harboring 
tramps  at  the  public  expense.  A  va- 
grant should  not  be  afforded  a  privilege 
that  is  denied  to  the  habitually  industri- 
ous individual.  Yet  every  year  much 
money  is  taken  from  the  public  treasury 
in  Xew  Hampshire  alone  for  the  support 
of  people  for  no  other  reason  than  they 
are  transients.*'  We  would  remove 
this  abuse  entirely  and  substitute  an  ar- 
rangement providing  one  or  more  sta- 
tions in  every  town  where  vagrants  can 
obtain  suitable  food  and  comfortable 
lodging,  and  any  other  necessaries  they 
may  require,  by  making  a  suitable  return 
in  manual  labor,  the  fruits  of  which 
should  enter  into  the  public  treasury.  In 
other  respects  we  would  say  to  the  tramp, 
Go  in  peace,  but  remember  that  in  all 
things  you  obey  the  law  securing  all  in- 
dividuals in  their  peaceable  rights." 
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THE  STOBY  OF  SmOIT, 


BY  WILL  E.  WALKER. 

This  is  the  story  of  Simon. 
Whether  he  he 
High  in  degree, 
Worthy  poetical  mention, 
Worthy  the  reader's  attention, 
Judge  ye  the  same,  and  then  give  him  his  meed, 
Praise  him  or  blame,  as  this  record  you  read, 
Telling  the  story  of  Simon. 

Hearty  and  hale  was  Simon. 
Face  like  a  full  moon  aglow  with  good  cheer, 
Firm  in  the  nose,  and  with  generous  ear; 
Square  at  his  shoulders  and  broad  at  his  feet, 
Eyes  true  and  earnest,  and  mouth  e'er  discreet; 
Calmly  he  goes  on  his  straightforward  way, 
Honestly  utters  what  he  has  to  say ; 
Ever  endeavoring  the  weak  to  protect ; 
Caring  for  nothing  of  fashion  or  sect ; 
Honoring  justice  and  truth  in  the  land. 
Bound  to  no  popular  leader's  command ; 
Born  a  reformer  wherever  he  goes, 
Active  and  earnest,  and  dressed  in  plain  clothes, 
Looking  and  feeling  and  acting  the  man, 
Truth  for  his  motto,  the  nation  his  clan — 
«  Such  was  the  patriot  Simon. 

One  little  hobby  had  Simon. 
Seeing  the  evils  of  intemperance. 
Feeling  the  people  should  make  an  advance 
Over  the  bounds  which  so  long  had  confined 
Careful  society — rather  inclined 
Xever  to  meddle  with  even  a  foe, 
When  it  was  dubious  whether  or  no 
Most  of  its  members  were  for  or  against — 
He.  with  unyielding  persistence,  commenced 
Faithfully  urging,  by  deed  and  by  tongue, 
Temperance  measures,  and  fearlessly  flung 
Gauntlet  and  gage  to  whoever  upheld 
Those  who  the  worst  of  accursed  fetters  weld — 
Urging  in  eloquence  fervent  and  grand 
Voters  throughout  this  unfortunate  land 
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On  to  the  warfare  till,  purified,  free. 
Homes  should  be  blest,  and  their  curse  should  not  be. 
Thus  plead  the  temperate  Simon. 

"  Abstinence  total,"  quoth  Simon. 
Some  could  not  bear  such  conversion  as  this, 
Surel.v.  too  strong  came  such  doctrine  amiss; 
So.  in  their  half-and-half  doubt  and  belief, 
Striving  to  compromise  doom  and  relief. 
These,  not  a  small  class,  put  into  their  creed 
Ample  provision  for  those  who  might  need 
Spirit  to  take  wlien  they  did  not  feel  well ; 
Only  to  such  should  the  dram-dealers  sell. 

*•  Weak  in  the  backbone,"  thought  Simon. 

Stubborn  opponents  met  Simon. 
Some  were  inclined  on  this  subject  to  think 
They  had  a  right  to  drink  or  not  drink. 
Just  as  they  pleased,  and  no  law  should  be  made 
Binding  the  drinker,  the  dram  or  the  trade. 
Every  one  would  resist  to  the  last 
Any  such  law  against  liberty  passed. 

License  and  Liberty,  one  and  the  samel  " 
This  was  their  cry.  and  to  them  many  came. 
Such  were  the  parties  that  soon  were  to  strive, 
When  the  electi-.n  should  duly  arrive. 
Each  for  its  measures  arftl  rule  in  the  State, 
Strong  in  their  numbers,  aggressive,  elate, 

During  such  epoch  lived  Simon. 

Xow  to  election  goes  Simon. 
Town-house  with  tremblings  in  all  of  its  joints, 
Such  as  Old  Time  to  old  age  now  appoints; 
Boys  with  revivification  of  voice. 
Who  in  the  day  and  its  bounties  rejoice; 
Men,  young  and  old.  rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak, 
Rich  ones  with  brass,  and  poor  ones  with  cheeky 
Seeking  those  "certain  inalienable  rights," 
Fought  about,  talked  about,  thought  about  nights — 
Such  the  assembly,  upon  a  March  morn, 
Seen  in  the  town  where  my  hero  was  born. 

Lito  the  town-house  walks  Simon. 

Quiet  and  thoughtful  is  Simon. 
One  and  another  withdraw  him  aside, 
Warn  him  what  will  and  what  will  not  betide 
Should  he  not  vote  with  their  party — he  must  I 

Yes,"  answers  Simon.    if  you  will  adjust 
All  that  your  party  is  voting  for  here 
So  that  it  reads  to  me  wise,  true  and  clear. 
Then  will  I  vote  your  straight  ticket  right  through — 
Otherwise,  that  thing  I  never  shall  do," 
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Fiercely  the  battle  was  waged  on  that  day ; 
Justly  by  all?   As  to  that  I  can't  say. 
But  when  results  of  the  contest  were  known, 
Oh  I  what  a  deep-sounding,  dolorous  groan 
Rose  from  the  party  whose  schemes  were  undone! 
Oh !  what  a  shout  from  the  party  that  won  I 
Those  who  had  favored  the  temperance  cause 
Most  in  their  platform  and  most  by  their  laws 
Lost  in  the  strife  by  a  pitiful  lack — 
Only  one  vote  would  have  won  the  attack; 
And  with  the  rest  of  the  ballots  there  lay 
One  which  had  brought  to  this  desperate  fray 
The  name  of  a  candidate  known  to  but  few, 
But  what  man  had  put  it  there  every  one  knew, 
Saying,  "  See,  so  much  from  Simon!  " 

Oh  I  how  the  losers  cursed  Simon! 
Taking  the  power  right  out  of  their  hands. 
Satisfied  only  with  all  his  demands. 
Getting  in  consequence  nothing  and  worse, 
Losing  a  footing  and  gaining  a  curse; 

Thus  worked  the  wisdom  of  Simon. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Simon. 
Still  he  survives. 
Still  he  contrives 

Much  that  is  sanctioned  by  reason, 

Much  that  is  good  in  its  season. 
Whether  he  loses  because  of  false  hopes. 
Much  that  he  works  for.  or  whether  he  copes 
Bravely  'gainst  evil,  and  waits  for  the  time 
When  to  his  sentiments  all  shall  incline. 

Judge  ye  who  read  about  Simon. 
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SOCIAL  CHANGES  IN  NEW  EAMPSHIBE  DUBING  TEE 
PAST  CENTUBY. 


BY  PROF.  E. 

Statistics  are  quoted  to  show  that  hu- 
man life  has  been  prolonged  and  human 
comforts  increased  within  the  present 
century.  This  is  true ;  but  how  have  these 
results  been  brought  about?  Improved 
medical  skill  and  superior  nursing  have 
prolonged  the  life  of  the  feeble,  sickly, 
diseased,  scrofulous  and  consumptive 
patients.  Better  houses,  warmer  clothes 
and  lighter  work  have  enhanced  their 
comforts.  Multitudes  live  for  scores  of 
years  who  formerly  could  not  have  with- 
stood the  hardships  of  the  age ;  hence, 
the  average  of  human  life  has  been 
lengthened.  But  laborers  and  thinkers 
do  not  live  so  long. 

Those  very  defences  against  cold  and 
rain  which  protect  the  feeble,  enervate 
the  healthy.  Dr.  Belknap  mentions 
nearly  a  score  of  people  in  the  last  cent- 
ury, in  this  State,  who  lived  beyond  a 
hundred  years.  "In  Londonderry  the 
first  planters  lived,  on  an  average,  to 
eighty  years ;  some  to  ninety,  and  others 
to  one  hundred.  Among  the  last  was 
"Wm.  Scoby,  who  died  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  four.  The  last  two  heads 
of  sixteen  families  who  began  the  plant- 
ing of  that  town  died  there  in  1782,  aged 
ninety-three  years  each."  Such  exam- 
ples of  longevity  are  very  rare  in  our 
days.  The  family  of  Col.  James  Davis 
of  Durham  was  remarkable  for  length 
of  days.  The  father  died  at  eighty-eight, 
the  mother  at  one  hundred  and. two,  and 
the  average  age  of  nine  children  was 
eighty-four  years  I  The  same  author, 
speaking  of  the  pioneers  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, says :  They  frequently  lie  out  in 
the  woods  for  several  days  or  weeks  to- 
gether, in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  A 
hut,  composed  of  poles  and  bark,  suffices 
them  for  shelter,  and  on  the  open  side  of 
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it  a  large  fire  secures  them  from  the  se- 
verity of  the  weather.  Wrapped  in  a 
blanket,  with  their  feet  next  the  fire, 
they  pass  the  longest  and  coldest  nights, 
and  awake  vigorous  for  labor  the  suc- 
ceeding day.  Their  food,  when  thus  em- 
ployed, was  salted  pork  or  beef  with  po- 
tatoes and  bread  of  Indian  corn,  and 
their  best  drink  was  water  mixed  with 
ginger."  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
good  Doctor  has  given  to  these  wood- 
men a  greater  variety  of  food  than  they 
actually  enjoyed,  for  potatoes  were  not 
much  cultivated  in  New  Hampshire  dur- 
ing the  last  century.  I  have  heard  my 
father  describe  the^outflt  of  two  brothers 
who  were  sent  into  the  woods  in  winter 
to  fell  the  trees  for  early  spring  clearing. 
Their  father  left  them  in  the  woods  for  a 
month's  residence  with  two  bushels  of 
beans  and  a  small  firkin  of  salted  pork, 
with  an  iron  kettle  in  which  to  cook  their 
food.  Bean  porridge  constituted  their 
only  rations  morning  and  evening,  and  a 
neighboring  spring  furnished  their  bev- 
erage. 

Even  the  student  life  of  that  period 
was  as  rude  as  the  age  that  gave  it  birth. 
When  the  first  college  students  arrived 
in  Hanover,  a  century  ago,  they  en- 
camped in  the  woods  and  provided,  for  a 
time,  their  own  food.  The  first  booths 
they  built  were  too  weak  to  withstand  a 
storm,  and  one  night,  during  a  tempest, 
the  sleepers  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of 
their  temporary  huts.  They  were,  how- 
ever, more  scared  than  hurt  ,  for  the  hem- 
lock boughs  and  bark  which  sheltered 
them  were  too  light  to  crush  them.  The 
students  of  that  period  often  labored  for 
their  own  support,  and  the  college  laws 
made  it  penal  for  any  scholar  to  cast 
contempt  on  manual  labor.    My  own 
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experience  in  college  life,  as  student  and 
teacher,  now  runs  back  nearly  fifty 
years.  The  expenses  of  living  are  now 
three  times  as  great  at  home  and  at 
school  as  they  then  were.  My  annual 
expenses  in  college  were  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  all  told ;  now  the  com- 
mon bills  of  students  are  from  three  to 
six  hundred  per  annum.  But  let  me  re- 
cur to  pleasing  recollections.  When  I 
left  home  for  college,  my  mother  gave 
me  just  such  a  present  as  Shakespeare 
willed  to  his  wife,  "a  second  best  bed.'' 
which  being  wrapped  in  a  homo-made 
coverlet  was  placed  in  a  farm  wagon 
without  springs,  and  to  this  was  har- 
nessed the  poorest  horse  on  the  farm, 
lame  in  one  leg.  and  blind  in  one  eye.  to 
take  me  and  my  little  store  of  home-spun 
clothes  to  college.  My  charioteer  was  a 
*  hired  boy.'  who  seemed  to  be  without 
father,  without  mother,  and  without  de- 
scent. In  fact,  he  had  never  heard  of 
any  place  of  education  but  the  town 
school,  and  might  say  with  Falstaff.  "  I 
have  forgotten  what  the  inside  of  a 
church  is  made  of." 

It  required  two  whole  days  to  travel 
the  sixty  miles.  Here  let  me  interrupt 
my  personal  narrative  to  speak  briefly  of 
the  domestic,  social,  moral  and  literary 
condition  of  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire fifty  years  ago.  The  population 
then  was  not  very  much  less  than  at 
present.  It  was  homogeneous.  The  ma- 
jority were  farmers.  Manufactures  were 
scarcely  known  in  the  State.  There  was 
little  money.  The  chief  business  of  daily 
life  was  carried  on  by  barter.  The  farm- 
ers raised  all  their  food,  and  made  at 
home  all  their  clothes.  The  shoemaker 
and  tailor  paid  semi-annual  visits  to  each 
house,  and  made  the  shoes  and  clothes 
for  the  entire  household.  The  cloth  used 
was  made  in  the  house,  and  dressed  by  a 
neighboring  fuller,  as  he  was  called. 
The  leather  was  tanned,  by  one  of  the 
community,  from  skins  taken  from  ani- 
mals slaughtered  for  the  use  of  the  fami- 
ly. A  sufficient  amount  of  wheat  and 
Indian  corn  was  raised  for  the  supply  of 
the  entire  population.  It  was  one  of  the 
boy's  duties  to  go  to  mill,  and  on  horse- 
back, above  two  or  three  bags  of  grain. 
The  picture  of  the  mill  boy  in  Henry 


Clay's  life  shows  the  trials  to  which  such 
youths  were  often  subjected.  The  houses 
of  that  period  were  generally  low,  ill- 
warmed  and  ill-ventilated  structures, 
without  paint  inside  or  out.  Carpets  and 
pianos  were  unknown.  The  old-fash- 
ioned spining-wheel  occupied  the  place 
of  the  latter,  and  mats  made  of  rags  curi- 
ously wrought  served  as  an  apology  for 
carpets.  The  work  of  the  farm,  in  the 
house  and  field,  was  performed  by  the 
hands.  Machines  for  mowing,  reaping 
and  threshing;  for  washing,  churning 
and  sewing,  were  unknown.  It  was  lit- 
erally manual  labor  that  subdued  the 
rough  and  stony  soil,  and  prepared  the 
food  and  wrought  the  fabrics  which 
warmed  and  fed  the  people.  Eailroads 
and  telegraphs  had  not  been  heard  of. 
Steam  was  just  coming  into  use  in  naviga- 
tion. Men  travelled  in  their  own  wag- 
ons and  sleighs.  Very  few  chaises  had 
been  introduced.  The  mail  was  carried 
in  the  rural  districts  on  horseback  in  sad- 
dle-bags, and  the  carrier,  though  not  a 
student,  blew  a  tin  horn  to  announce  his 
arrival  at  a  house  that  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  take  one  neicspaper.  1  remember 
when  the  first  coach  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers  was  put  upon  the  road  from 
Gilmantou  to  Dover.  More  people,  dai- 
ly, watched  its  approach  than  now  stand 
at  the  railway  station  to  witness  the  ar- 
rival of  the  train. 

Society,  as  it  now  exists,  was  un- 
known. People  visited  their  neighbors 
once  or  twice  a  year,  the  ladies  arriving 
at  the  scene  of  action  at  two  o'clock,  the 
gentlemen  about  six.  The  table,  for  sup- 
per, was  luxuriously  furnished  with  all 
the  dainties  of  the  season :  cakes,  pies, 
preserves  and  domestic  viands  and  con- 
diments of  every  description.  The 
tongues,  which  are  the  only  edged  tools 
that  grow  sharper  by  using,  and  the  nee- 
dles were  plied  with  great  diligence  by 
the  ladies  till  the  session  adjourned.  The 
standard  of  morals  was  higher  than  at 
present.  Crime  was  punished.  Insan- 
ity, before,  or  during,  or  after,  the  crim- 
inal act.  was  seldom  pleaded  as  an  ex- 
cuse. The  murderer  was  hanged  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy,  and  the  minister 
'  improved  "  the  occasion  by  an  appro- 
priate sermon. 
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The  people  then  settled  their  ministers 
by  vote  of  the  town.  The  clergy  in  that 
day  literally  indoctrinated  their  people. 
Religious  periodicals  were  unknown. 
Societies  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  or  re- 
ligious knowledge  were  very  rare.  Dog- 
matic theology  was  more  diligently,  and, 
to  use  an  old  term,  ^'•painfully  "  preached 
than  at  present.  The  church  edifices 
were  built  on  every  high  hill."  The 
custom  arose,  it  is  said,  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Indians  in  Puritan  times.  From 
these  lofty  eminences  the  enemy  could 
be  watched  during  divine  service.  These 
places  of  worship  were  large,  barn- 
shaped  buildings  with  a  "  porch  "  at  each 
en,d,  without  warmth  in  winter,  or  venti- 
lation in  summer,  except  from  broken 
panes  of  glass.*  Public  lectures  were 
unknown.  I  well  remember  when  Ab- 
ner  Kneeland  proclaimed  his  atheistical 
doctrines,  in  Boston,  a  thrill  of  horror 
ran  through  every  thoughtful  mind  in 
New  England.  Since  that  day,  under 
the  specious  name  of  '''philosophy^''''  the 
same  pantheistic  doctrines  have  been 
trundled  on  rails  into  every  large  village 
and  city  in  the  country,  and  have  been 
kindly  received,  as  a  sugar-coated  alter- 
ative for  the  common  mind,  from  the  lips 
of  Theodore  Parker  and  others.  Such 
theories  were  not  discussed  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  day,  fifty  years  ago.  The 
atheist,  infidel  or  universalist  was 
obliged  to  have  a  special  organ  to  repre- 
sent his  peculiar  sentiments.  Such  were 
'*  then  "  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  in 
practice  and  theory.  They  worked  hard 
to  subdue  an  uncongenial  soil  and  re- 
ceived but  limited  returns  for  their  labor. 
A  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  was 
expected  to  do  half  a  man's  work,  besides 
a  multitude  of  '  chores  ''  in  the  morning 
and  evening.   Three  months  of  the  year 

*  About  1710,  the  parishioners  of  Rev. 
Timothy  Edwards,  father  of  Jonathan, 
agitated  the  subject  of  building  a  new 
church  at  Windsor.  Conn.  A  parishioner 
wrote  a  poem — here  is  a  part. 

One  other  reason  yet  there  is 
Tne  which  I  will  unfold, 
How  many  of  us  suffer  much 
Both  by  the  heat  and  cold. 

It  is  almost  four  milds 

Which  some  of  us  do  go, 
Upon  God's  holy  Sabbath  day, 

In  times  of  f^ost  and  snow;" 


were  given  to  the  district  school ;  and 
one  reader,  -.with  the  New  Testament, 
one  arithmetic  and  one  grammar  consti- 
tuted the  boy's  library.  Now,  the  vari- 
ous series  of  books,  with  new  studies,  in- 
crease the  number  of  text-books  ten-fold, 
without  materially  increasing  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  learner.  Work,  hard,  ex- 
hausting work,  was  the  law  of  the  farm 
boy's  life,  and  play  the  rare  exception. 
The  ends  of  my  fingers,  even  now,  seem 
to  tingle  from  the  "  wear  and  tear"  of 
stone-picking  during  cold  April  days, 
when  I  worked  alone  with  no  friend  near 
but  my  little  dog. 

That  discipline  was  my  salvation.  La- 
bor and  study  occupied  all  my  time.  I 
was  thus  guarded  against  temptation, 
evil  companionship  and  reckless  prodi- 
gality. Work,  my  young  friends,  work 
with  your  own  hands,  if  you  would  se- 
cure a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  and 
enjoy  the  highest  fruits  of  the  best  edu- 
cation. Work,  young  ladies,  with  your 
own  hands  if  you  would  grow  old  grace- 
fully. 

**  How  to  be  beautiful  when  old? 

I  can  tell  you,  maiden  fair — 
Not  by  lotions,  dyes  and  pigments, 

Not  by  washes  for  your  hair. 
While  you're  young,  be  pure  and  gentle. 

Keep  your  passions  well  controlled; 
Walk  and  work  and  do  your  duty, 

You'll  be  handsome  when  you're  old." 

I  know  that  the  current  of  fashion  runs 
counter  to  this  advice,  for  since  my  boy- 
hood society  has  undergone  a  complete 
social  revolution.  The  world  moves. 
Where  is  the  world  in  which  I  was  born? 
With  increased  wealth  have  come  its  con- 
stant attendants,  luxury  and  indolence. 
Boys  in  the  first  families  live  for  play, 
girls  for  show,  and  the  parents  for  pleas- 
ure. Farm  labor,  the  most  useful, 
healthful  and  moral  on  earth,  has  been 
exchanged  for  the  more  exciting  em- 
ployments of  the  shop,  the  factory  and 
the  railroad.  In  the  rural  districts  of 
our  State  which  the  railroads  have  not 
reached,  the  old  homesteads  are  fast  fall- 
ing into  decay !  Labor  in  the  kitchen 
has  become  unfashionable.  Spining  and 
weaving  are  obsolete  ideas.  The  piano 
has  usurped  the  place  of  the  wheel,  and 
worsted  work  has  supplanted  the  loom. 
"  It  is  undeniable,"  says  Prentice,  that 
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in  America  it  takes  three  to  make  a 
couple — he,  she,  and  a  hired  girl.  Had 
Adam  been  a  modern,  there  would  have 
been  a  hired  girl  in  Paradise  to  look  after 
little  Abel  and  'raise  Cain,"  and  to  burn 
the  meat  (if  they  had  any)  and  spoil  the 
bread.  Domestic  manufactures  declined 
as  factories  arose.  It  is  within  the  mem- 
ory of  men  now  living  when  three  wise 
men  from  Boston  traversed  the  banks  of 
the  Pawtucket  near  the  falls,  pretending 
to  be  angling,  but  in  reality  considering 
a  plan  of  building  a  dam  across  the  river 
and  using  the  water  to  turn  spindles. 
They  bought  the  privilege,  drew  out  the 
water  by  a  canal,  reared  their  rectangu- 
lar brick  buildings  and  filled  them  with 
machinery.  They  then  scoured  the  coun- 
try for  farmers'  girls  to  work  in  the  fac- 
tories. This  process  went  on  until  large 
cities,  like  Lowell,  Lawrence  and  Man- 
chester, sprang  up  wholly  devoted  to 
manufactures.  A  single  city  often  con- 
tained as  many  as  6000  American  girls 
engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving.  The 
entire  surplus  population  of  the  country 
was  ten^orarily  imprisoned  in  these 
noisy  work-shops.  Girls  could  no  longer 
be  found  for  domestic  service.  The  high 
wages  of  the  factories  commanded  the 
services  of  all  that  could  be  spared  from 
home.  Then  starving  Ireland  began  to 
pour  her  industrious  population  upon 
our  shores.  The  men  worked  by  thou- 
sands upon  our  railroads,  and  the  girls, 
everywhere,  went  into  domestic  service. 
Then  the  reign  of  Bridget  commenced. 
She  has,  with  her  improved  condition 
and  increased  wages,  made  herself  mis- 
tress of  the  situation.  She  dictates  terms 
of  peace  and  war,  because  she  prepares 
and  serves  out  the  rations  of  the  family. 
The  farmers'  daughters  are  no  longer 
known  as  •'  hired  help."  Not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  those  doing  housework  in  this 
country  is  of  American  birth.  They  have 
also  disappeared  from  the  factories,  and 
Irish  operatives  are  filling  their  places. 
Neither  domestic  service  nor  factory  la- 
bor now  employs]^American  girls.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  mystery  what  becomes  of  all 
the  pins.  It  is  equally  mysterious  what 
becomes  of  American  girls.  They  have 
ceased  to  milk  the  cows  and  churn  the 
butter;  they  toil  not  neither  do  they 


spin,  as  they  once  did;  they  are  missed, 
sadly  missed,  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the 
factory.  Many  of  them,  by  the  new  pro- 
cess of  culture,  have  become  delicate  la- 
dies, sitting  in  close  rooms  heated  by 
air-tight  stoves  or  furnaces,  without  the 
natural  stimulus  of  light  and  air,  afflicted 
with  chronic  neuralgia  or  pulmonary 
weakness.  Our  modern  physical  educa- 
tion, which  is  to  cure  all  the  shocks  that 
fiesh  is  heir  to,  is  conducted  in  heated 
rooms.  Travelling  is  no  longer  a  health- 
ful exercise.  Men  and  women,  fifty  years 
ago,  went  long  journeys  in  open  wagons 
or  on  horseback.  The  most  rapid  kind 
of  locomotion  was  the  six-horse  stage 
with  twenty-five  passengers  inside  and 
out,  making  speed  at  nine  miles  an  hour. 
A  day's  ride  in  such  a  vehicle  jolted  the 
body,  stirred  the  blood,  wearied  the 
limbs,  and  made  the  traveller  hungry  and 
sleepy.  He  ate  heartily,  slept  soundly, 
and  was  refreshed.  Now  we  are  whirled 
along,  in  suffocating  cars,  three  hundred 
miles  instead  of  sixty  in  a  day.  Not  a 
muscle  has  been  called  into  action,  not  a 
draught  of  fresh  air  has  been  inhaled, 
no  pleasant  scenery  has  been  enjoyed ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  had  night- 
mare visions  of  green  fields,  running 
brooks  and  sunny  lakes,  inextricably 
mixed  up  with  deep  cuts,  dark  tunnels, 
stfling  bridges  and  repulsive  stations, 
with  the  same  crowd,  apparently,  of 
from  thirty  [to  one  hundred  idlers  doing 
the  heavy  loafing  "  of  the  whole  town, 
waiting  for  they  know  not  what.  We 
are  set  down  at  our  destination,  and  the 
hotel  stage  takes  us  and  the  ladies'  large 
traveling  trunks  to  our  modern  inn,  with 
numerous  waiters,  large  fees  and  few 
real  comforts.  Nervous,  weary  and 
nauseated,  without  appetite,  without  pa- 
tience, without  satisfaction  of  any  kind, 
we  retire  to  toss  through  the  dreary 
night  with  excited  nerves,  aching  limbs 
and  horrible  dreams.  Surely  the  world 
does  move.  We  save  time  but  lose  rest. 
Traveling  .does  not  recruit  but  wearies 
us.  Take  this  little  picture  and  study  it. 
An  eminent  English  physician  says  that 
the  daily  travelers  who  go  out  and  into 
London  every  day,  on  the  cars,  grow  old 
and  decrepit  sooner  than  any  other  class 
of  men  with  whom  he  is  acquainted. 
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Fifty  years  ago  the  prosperous  New 
Hampshire  store-keeper,  manufacturer 
or  faruier  was  accustomed  to  add  to  his 
conveniences  of  living  what  was  then 
called  a  bellows-topped  chaise,  with  two 
wheels.  After  planting  in  the  spring,  or 
haying  in  the  summer,  the  "fore-hand- 
ed "  farmer  and  his  wife,  in  their  new 
chaise,  with  a  small  trunk  strapped  to 
the  axle,  went  across  the  country,  or  to 
another  State,  to  visit  relatives.  They 
drove  at  leisure  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day, 
enjoyed  the  cool  air,  the  bright  sun  and 
the  delightful  scenery.  At  noon  they 
dined  at  the  old-fashioned  inn,  with  all 
the  varieties  of  the  kitchen  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  season  for  twenty-five 
cents  each,  and  the  horse  enjoyed  his 
hay  and  oats  for  the  same  sum.  At  even- 
ing they  were  received  with  open  arms 
and  warm  embraces  by  kind  friends. 
Here  they  spent  the  joyful  days  of  visit- 
ing in  sweet  intercourse,  pleasant  drives 
and  hearty,  happy  entertainments.  Life 
was  domestic  in  those  days.  Men  lived 
at  home  and  took  care  of  their  families ; 
now  they  live  abroad  and  serve  the  pub- 
lic. The  old  mail  stage  from  Concord 
set  down  its  living  freight  at  Elm  Street 
in  Boston,  after  a  whole  day's  ride,  for 
about  the  same  fare  that  is  now  paid  on 
the  cars.  There  the  traveller  was  served 
with  tlie  best  products  of  the  season  for 
one  dollar  a  day.  Recently  I  paid  five 
dollars  a  day  at  the  Parker  House  for  a 
room.  The  price  of  a  chicken-bone  was 
one  dollar,  and  everything  else  in  pro- 
portion. Truly  the  world  moves !  The 
number  that  move  on  the  cars  among  an 
equal  population  is  ten-fold  greater  than 
in  1830.  Sitting,  the  other  day,  in  a 
crowded  car,  with  my  friend,  Judge  Nes- 
mith,  I  asked  him  if  it  was  probable  that 
the  people  had  turned  out  to  see  one  of 
us,  as  they  did  to  see  Gen.  Grant.  He 
replied  that  it  was  as  cheap  living  on  the 
cars  as  anywhere,  and  therefore  people 
traveled.  But  whence  comes  the  money 
to  pay  the  bills?  From  1830  to  1860 
farmers  and  manufacturers  acquired 
property  very  rapidly.  Fifty  years  ago 
many  a  New  Hampshire  boy  commenced 
business  in  our  cities,  in  a  single  room, 
on  a  capital  of  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
Now  he  must  pay  from  one  to  three  thou- 


sand dollars  rent  for  a  room !  I  know  at 
least  six  New  Hampshire  men  in  St. 
Louis,  who  began  business  in  that  hum- 
ble way,  who  now  count  their  money  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  possibly  by  mill- 
ions. No  enterprising  young  man  can 
do  so  now.  Fifty  years  ago  only  two 
millionaires,  in  trade,  were  mentioned — 
Wm.  Gray  of  Boston  and  Stephen  Girard 
of  Philadelphia.  Now  the  same  cities 
have  scores  of  shoddy  millionaires. 
Three  men  in  New  York  can  coutrol  the 
finances  of  the  commercial  emporium  of 
country.  They  have  done  it.  An  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth  is  as  burdensome  and 
oppressive  as  an  aristocracy  of  birth. 
Wealth  has  nominally  increased  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  It  is  due  solely 
to  the  depreciation  of  our  paper  money 
and  the  unnatural  and  unhealthy  rise  of 
real  estate,  and  the  consequent  exorbi- 
tant prices  of  produce  and  manufactures. 
Our  wealth  has  accumulated  precisely  as 
the  covetous  Frenchman's  did,  who 
made,  in  one  morning,  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars by  marking  up  his  goods.  The  peo- 
ple are  poorer  than  they  wer^  twenty 
years  ago  by  all  the  money  and  time  ex- 
pended during  the  war,  and  by  the  im- 
mense national  debt  that  remained  at  its 
close ;  and,  while  our  country  may  be 
adding  a  thousand  millions  annually  to 
our  capital,  it  will  require  the  utmost 
skill  in  our  rulers  to  preserve  the  nation 
from  bankruptcy.  This  is  fact,  not  fic- 
tion. We  must  pay  honestly  and  punc- 
tually every  farthing  of  the  national 
debt.  This  must  ultimately  come  from 
the  soil,  and  till  paid,  will  remain  a  sore 
burden  upon  our  industry.  Besides  her 
share  of  the  national  debt,  and  of  the 
State  debt.  New  Hampshire  owes,  in  the 
form  of  town  and  county  debts,  several 
millions  more.  Some  flippant  dema- 
gogues tell  us  this  is  a  mere  bagatelle. 
We  can  pay  it  any  time.  "  Any  time," 
says  the  proverb,  "  is  no  time  at  all." 
Did  you  ever  know  of  any  people  in  any 
age  who  did  not  want  to  use  what  wealth 
they  had?  Did  you  ever^hear  of  a  state 
or  nation  that  took  pleasure  in  paying 
old  debts?  We  have  grown  reckless,  ex- 
travagant andjcriminal  in  consequence  of 
collecting  and  using  freely  large  sums  of 
money  during  the  war.   We  talk  of  mill- 
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ions  now  where  we  used  to  speak  cau- 
tiously of  thousands.  In  1850,  New 
Hampshire  held  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion which  cost  the  State  about  $35,000. 
No  Legislature  for  years  dared  increase 
the  State  tax  so  as  to  pay  that  debt.  I 
doubt  if  it  was  paid  when  the  rebellion 
came  upon  us,  though  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge upon  that  point.  Now  we  raise 
from  four  to  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars annually  to  defray  State  expenses, 
and  twice  that  sum  to  pay  local  expenses 
and  interest  on  town  debts.  To  salaried 
men,  who  have  little  increase  of  means 
with  large  increase  of  expenses,  the  tax- 
es are  burdensome.  They  are  growing 
poorer,  whoever  else  Is  enriched. 

To  argue  the  decline  of  public  morali- 
ty during  the  last  fifty  years  would  be  a 
work  of  supererogation.  As  I  cannot 
demonstrate  this  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, I  must  refer  you  to  the  dockets  of 
our  ^courts  and  the  over-populous  condi- 
tion of  our  State  prison.  Crime,  like  the 
king's  prerogative,  in  Revolutionary 
times,  "  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished."  But  New 
Hampshire  has  "  no  bad  eminence "  in 
this  particular.  Her  records  are  even 
less  blotted  than  those  of  sister  States. 
Some  years  ago  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mills,  a 
distinguished  lawyer  and  United  States 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  remarked 
to  Judge  Parker  that  some  fifty  years 
ago  crime  was  so  rare  in  that  State  that 
a  violator  of  the  law  was  looked  upon  as 
a  prodigy.  He  recollected  a  man  being 
arrested  for  assault,  not  an  aggravated 
case,  and  as  the  constable  conveyed  him 
to  the  court  for  that  the  people  turned 
out  en  masse  by  the  wayside  to  see  a  pris- 
oner led  to  the  olfice  of  a  county  justice. 
It  was  a  sight  so  strange  that  their  curi- 
osity was  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch  to 
gaze  upon  a  man  who  had  the  hardihood 
to  violate  a  law  of  the  commonwealth. 
A  murder  in  those  days  was  as  rare  as  a 
comet,  and  both  were  regarded  with 
horror.  A  bold  blasphemer  was  looked 
upon  with  apprehension,  lest  the  judg- 
ments of  Heaven  should  fall  upon  the 
community  that  tolerated  such  a  wretch. 
The  sentiment  with  reference  to  crimin- 
als was  aptly  represented  by  a  pompous 
little  official  in  my  native  town.   It  was, 


in  early  times,  customary  to  warn  such 
persons  to  leave  the  town,  that  they 
might  not  gain  a  residence  in  it.  This 
was  a  legal  provision.  In  the  case  of  a 
notorious  thief,  the  little  constable 
sought  the  culprit,  and,  before  witnesses, 
said:  "  I  warn  you  off  the  town's  terri- 
ritory ;  and,  moreover,  I  warn  you  off  the 
face  of  God's  earth !  " 

"•Action  is  the  end  of  thought;  but 
to  act  justly  and  effectively,  you  must 
think  wisely.  No  man  can  pass  through 
his  allotted  term  of  years — least  of  all 
can  the  wealthier  classes  do  so — without 
profiting  by  the  fruit  of  other  men's  toil. 
All  capital  is  accumulated  labor.  A  scru- 
pulous and  high-minded  man  will  always 
feel  that  to  pass  out  of  the  world  in  the 
world's  debt,  to  have  consumed  much 
and  produced  nothing,  is  to  sit  down,  as 
it  were,  at  the  world's  feast,  and  not  to 
have  paid  his  reckoning ;  and  hence  even 
he  who  lives  at  ease  will  be  anxious  to 
replace  to  the  public  the  expenditure  of 
labor  that  has  been  made  upon  him." 
Every  man  is  a  debtor  to  his  calling. 
Every  citizen  is  a  debtor  to  the  State. 
Every  student  is  a  debtor  to  the  institu- 
tion that  gave  him  culture.  The  Master 
says :  Work  while  the  day  lasts ;  occu- 
py till  I  come."  All  men  are  striving  to 
better  their  condition.  Most  young  per- 
sons are  aspiring  to  enter  that  paradise 
of  fools  "  where  the  men  have  nothing  to 
do  and  the  women  nothing  to  wear,  but 
he  only  will  achieve  true  success  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Searcher  of  Hearts, 
who  labors  with  his  hands  and  head,  not 
for  himself  but  for  others. 

"Life  is  before  ye; 
A  sacred  burden  to  that  life  ye  bear. 
Look  on't,  lift  it,  bear  it  solemnly, 
Stand  up,  walk  under  it  steadfastly. 
Fail  not  for  sorrow,  falter  not  for  sin; 
Onward  and  upward  till  the  goal  ye  win." 

Our  country,  with  all  its  faults,  is  the 
best  of  earth.  Every  State  has  its  at- 
tractions. Those  of  New  Hampshire  I 
have  endeavord  to  portray.  It  is  a  good 
State  to  live  in.  Cherish  it,  commend 
it,  love  it,  as  your  own  dear  foster 
mother.  Recall  the  great  men  and  good 
institutions  it  has  produced.  I  can  re- 
member the  day  and  year  when  I  could 
enter  our  Supreme  Court  and  find  such 
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men  as  Judge  Smith,  Judge  Livermore 
and  Judge  Richardson  upon  its  bench ; 
and  I  have  seen  at  the  same  bar  Mason, 
the  Websters,  Bartlett  and  Woodbury. 
The  entire  country,  aye,  tlie  whole  world, 
cannot  boast  of  jurists  and  orators  supe- 
rior to  those  New  Hampshire  has  pro- 
duced. No  state  in  the  Union  has  acad- 
emies superior  to  those  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Do  you  ask  for  proof  of  this  as- 
sertion? Go  to  Meriden  and  Exeter,  and 
then  visit  New  Hampton,  and  from  the 
mouths  of  two  or  three  such  witnesses 
every  word  shall  be  established.  I  close 
my  somewhat  protracted  remarks  on  so- 
cial changes  in  New  Hampshire  during 
the  past  century  with  a  little  poem  cop- 
ied from  the  New  England  Farmer : 

TWENTY  YEARS  AGO. 

"  How  wondrous  are  the  changes,  Jim, 

Since  twenty  years  ago, 
When  gals  wore  woolen  dresses,  Jim, 

And  boys  wore  pants  of  tow ; 
When  shoes  were  made  of  calf- skin. 

And  socks  of  home-spun  wool. 
And  children  did  a  half-day's  work 

Before  the  hour  for  school. 


The  girls  took  music  lessons,  Jim, 

Upon  the  spinning-wheel. 
And  practiced  late  and  early.  Jim, 

On  spindle,  swift  and  reel ; 
The  boys  would  ride  bare-backed  to  mill, 

A  dozen  miles  or  so, 
And  hurry  off  before  'twas  day, 

Some  twenty  years  ago. 

The  people  rode  to  meeting,  Jim, 

In  sleds  instead  of  sleighs. 
And  wagons  rode  as  easy,  Jim, 

As  buggies  now-a-days ; 
And  oxen  answered  well  for  teams. 

Though  now  they'd  be  too  slow, 
For  people  lived  not  half  so  fast. 

Some  twenty  years  ago. 

Oh,  well  do  I  remember,  Jim, 

That  Wilson's  patent  stove. 
That  father  bought  and  paid  for,  Jim, 

In  cloth  our  gals  had  wove ; 
And  how  the  neighbors  wondered, 

When  we  got  the  thing  to  go ; 
They  said  'twould  "  bust "  and  kill  us  aU, 

Some  twenty  years  ago. 

Yes ;  everything  is  different,  Jim, 

From  what  it  used  to  was, 
For  men  are  always  tampering,  Jim, 

With  God's  great  natural  laws ; 
But  what  on  earth  we're  coming  too. 

Does  anybody  know? 
For  everything  has  changed  so  much 

Since  twenty  years  ago. 
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BY  EVERETT  PAYSON  SMYTH. 

The  erring  youth  to  pray  is  taught, 

Ere  scarce  begun 
Is  life,  that,  older  growing,  naught 

But  strength  is  won ; 
Yet,  blindly  groping  for  the  light, 
Bedim  so  many  clouds  the  sight, 
That  prays  he  only  when  'tis  bright 

"  Thy  will  be  done." 

Calmly  a  man  the  wreck  surveys 

Of  his  dear  home ; 
With  swelling  soul  his  God  to  praise 

He  seeks  the  dome : 
Will  other  gods  the  ashen  waste 
Disturb,  and  rule  a  mind  so  chaste? 
By  fire  purified  that  taste 

No  more  shall  roam ! 

Silent  the  aged  mother  weeps — 

The  last  has  fiown ; 
Yet  she  a  faithful  watchword  keeps 

And  prays  alone. 
Prays  for  the  wild  and  wayward  one, 
Prays  for  another  strayinsj  son — 
She  ever  prays    Thy  will  be  done, 

Thy  blood  atone ! " 

With  glowing  zeal  to  God, we  go 

In  daily  prayer. 
In  faith,  sometimes,  on  Him  we  throw 

All  grief,  all  care. 
How  small  that  faith  is,  in  the  knell 
Of  death  is  pictured,  as  the  fell 
Destroyer,  at  the  mouth  of  hell 

Awaits  with  snare  I 
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Althou<^h  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
like  most  other  religious  organizations, 
has  generally  sought  to  extend  and 
strengthen  its  dominion  hy  means  of 
temporal  power,  it  nevertheless,  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  its  history,  has 
claimed  as  one  of  its  fundamental  rights 
that  all  churchmen  should  be  exempt 
from  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  secular 
courts.  This  claim  was  encouraged  by 
several  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and 
many  of  the  states  founded  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  empire  acknowledged  it  and 
submitted  to  it;  but  in  England  it  was 
stoutly  resisted  for  centuries. 

About  the  year  1150,  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  English  government  and  the 
Church  reached  its  crisis.  A  priest,  hav- 
ing ruined  a  young  lady  of  noble  birth, 
had  murdered  her  father.  The  king  de- 
manded that  he  should  be  delivered  up 
for  trial.    The  bishops  and  clergy  said  : 

No ;  this  is  our  business  ;  we  will  try  our 
brother,  and,  if  we  find  him  guilty,  we 
will  punish  him  with  our  disapproval, 
with  spiritual  censure,  and  with  pains 
and  penances."  They  concealed  the 
priest  and  resisted  the  ofiicers  of  the  law 
sent  to  arrest  him.  Troops  were  sent 
against  them  and  were  repulsed,  and  at 
length  the  king  confiscated  their  estates 
for  rebellion.  Then  down  came  the  thun- 
derbolt of  Rome,  excommunicating  him 
and  his  followers  from  Holy  Church,  de- 
claring them  outlaws  from  the  human 
race,  and  consigning  their  souls  to  eter- 
nal hell.  The  king  bowed  his  head  and 
trembled.  The  great  leader  of  the  cler- 
gj',  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  re- 
turned Irom  exile.  All  lovers  of  Holy 
Church,  priest  and  monk,  men,  women 
and  children,  all  ranks  and  all  ages, 
poured  forth  to  meet  him,  and  to  cele- 
brate with  hymns  of  joy  his  triumphant 
entrance.  Four  days  afterward,  at  the 
desire  of  the  king,  as  it  is  supposed,  he 
was  assassinated  at  the  foot  of  his  altar. 


From  the  time  of  his  death  it  was  be- 
lieved that  miracles  were  Avorked  at  his 
tomb ;  thither  fiocked  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  spite  of  the  most  violent  threats 
of  punishment ;  at  the  end  of  two  years 
he  was  canonized  at  Rome,  and  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Reformation,  Saint 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  for  pilgrimages 
and  prayers,  was  the  most  distinguished 
saint  in  England." 

Thus,  by  the  life,  leadership  and  death 
of  Saint  Thomas  a  Becket,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  boldest  prelates  of  his- 
tory, the  germ  of  what  is  known  in  law 
as  Benefit  of  Clergy  was  firmly  planted  in 
England.  Persons  in  holy  orders,  per- 
sons in  ''immediate  intercourse  with 
divinity,  were  not  to  be  judged  by  pro- 
fane judgments,  sentenced  by  profane 
mouths,  or  touched  in  any  manner  un- 
pleasant to  them  by  profane  hands," 
whatever  crimes  they  might  commit. 
This  was  the  first  step. 

In  course  of  time,  claimants  for  this 
privilege  became  so  numerous,  and  it  be- 
came so  difficult  to  draw  the  lines  of  de- 
markation  between  the  regular  clergy 
and  persons  having  clerical  duties  and 
functions,  that  Parliament  enacted  [25 
Edward  III.,  §  3,  C.  4.]  that  "  all  man- 
ner of  clerks,  as  well  secular  as  religious, 
which  shall  be  from  henceforth  convict 
before  the  secular  justices  for  anj^  trea- 
sons or  felonies  touching  other  persons 
than  the  king  himself  or  his  royal  majes- 
ty, shall  from  henceforth  freely  have  and 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  Holy  Church,  and 
shall  be,  without  any  impeachment  or 
delay,  delivered  to  the  ordinaries  de- 
manding them."  This  was  step  number 
two. 

But  it  often  happened  that  clerks,  both 
religious  and  secular  (for  secular  clerks 
had  a  semi-religious  character),  were  ad- 
mitted to  office  without  any  written  evi- 
dence of  ordination.  Written  evidence, 
too,  might  be  forged  or  lost ;  but  there 
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was  a  test  which,  in  those  dark  ages, 
when  few  except  clergymen  could  read, 
could  scarcely  fail.  If  the  prisoner  could 
read,  he  was  deemed  a  clerk  at  the  very 
least,  and  was  set  at  liberty.  This  was 
English  law  for  many  hundred  years, 
and  during  all  these  centuries  the  crim- 
inal code  was  growing  more  and  more 
bloody,  until  in  Blackstone's  time,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  number  of*  distinct 
crimes  punishable  with  death  was  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty.  Very  many  of 
them  were  within  Benefit  of  Clergy.  To 
steal  a  pocket  handkerchief  of  the  value 
of  thirteen  pence  was  a  capital  crime* — 
unless  the  thief  could  read  the  command, 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal!"  A  hundred 
years  ago  a  poor  old  woman  was  hung 
for  taking  one  cabbage  from  a  field.  If 
she  had  been  learned  in  the  technicalities 
of  the  law  [Blackstone,  Book  IV,  Page 
231]  as  established  by  ''a  subtilty  in  the 
legal  notions  of  our  ancestors,"  she 
would  have  pulled  up  and  carried  away  a 
growing  cabbage.  In  that  case  the  cab- 
bage would  have  ''savored  of  the  real- 
ty," and  the  act  would  have  been  a  civil 
trespass  and  no  crime.  But  unfortunate- 
ly she  was  not  aware  of  this  important 
distinction,  and  so  she  carried  away  a 
cabbage  that  had  already  been  pulled,  a 
cabbage  that  had  lost  its  "  savor  of  the 
realty,"  and  was  lying  upon  the  ground. 
By  so  doing  she  committed  grand  lar- 
ceny, "  the  punishment  of  which  is  reg- 
ularly death."  and,  as  she  could  not  read, 
she  was  hung.f  The  ignorant  man,  who 
stole  thirteen-pence  worth  of  bread,  was 
hung ;  the  educated  scoundrel  walked  as 
free  as  many  a  moneyed  scoundrel  does 
to-day,  not,  as  now,  by  evading  the  law, 
but  by  direct  command  of  the  law,  for 
the  law  was  gracious  and  long-suffering 


"  in  favor  of  one  possessed  of  so  rare  and 
valuable  a  qualification."  This  was  law 
in  Old  England— and  in  New  England, 
too  J — in  the  good  old  time,  not  very  long 
ago. 

A  long  while  after  the  test  of  ability  to 
read  was  established,  another  distincti  on 
was  made.  Educated  criminals,  not  be- 
ing punishable,  had  become  so  numerous 
and  appeared  in  court  so  often,  that  Par- 
liament enacted  [4  Henry  VII.,  C.  13] 
that  persons  who  were  not  clergymen 
should  have  Benefit  of  Clergy  only  once, 
and  that  a  mark  should  be  set  upon  them 
by  branding  in  the  thumb,  or  otherwise, 
that  they  might  be  known.  The  statute 
expressly  provided  that  real  clergymen, 
in  holy  orders,  should  not  be  marked  in 
the  hand,  and  that  they  should  have  Ben- 
efit of  Clergy  as  often  as  they  might  com- 
mit crime.  II 

In  the  reign  preceding  that  in  which 
the  last  named  statute  was  passed,  there 
was  a  ruling  of  court  rather  inconven- 
ient for  educated  criminals,  and  not  alto- 
gether consistent  with  their  state  and 
dignity.  It  was  that  Clergy  should  not 
be  pleaded  until  after  conviction.  Now, 
on  conviction  the  prisoner's  goods  and 
chattels  were  forfeited  to  the  king,  and 
not  only  that,  but  if  the  prisoner  had 
stolen  A's  property,  A's  property  was 
also  forfeited  to  the  king,  unless  A  made 
fresh  pursuit  and  assumed  the  expense 
of  prosecution.  But  Benefit  of  Clergy 
operated  as  a  full  and  free  pardon.  "  All 
this  is  very  true,"  said  a  sarcastic  law- 
yer, "  but  as  to  your  property,  the  king, 
you  hear,  has  got  it,  and  when  the  king 
has  got  hold  of  a  man's  property,  with 
title  or  without  title,  such  is  his  royal  no- 
tion that  he  cannot  bear  to  part  with  it ; 
for  '  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,' §  and 


*  "The  punishment  of  grand  larceny ,  or  the  stealing  above  the  value  of  twelve  pence— which  su  m 
was  the  standard  in  the  time  of  King  Athelstan,  eight  hundred  years  ago — is  at  common  law  regu- 
larly death— which  law  continues  in  force  to  this  day."   Blackstone,  Book  IV,  Page  237. 

t  As  late  as  1876,  in  the  same  town,  an  old  man  was  sentenced  to  six  months  in  the  house  of  cor- 
rection for  the  very  same  offense— stealing  a  single  cabbage. 

J I  am  indebted  to  the  research  and  courtesy  of  George  Ramsdell,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  Court  of  Hills- 
borough County,  for  a  copy  which  I  made  of  the  court  records  for  that  countv  of  the  trial  of  Israel 
Wilkins  of  Hollis  for  the  murder  of  his  father,  in  1772-  The  following  is  a  part  of  it :— "  It  being  de- 
manded of  the  said  Israel  Wilkius  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon  him,  the  said 
Israel  Wilkins  prayed  the  Benefit  of  Clergy,  which  was  granted." 

II  Even  if  ti'ied,  they  could  seldom  be  convicted.  By  the  Canon  Law  the  guilt  of  a  Cardinal  charged 
with  incontinence  could  be  established  by  no  less  than  seven  eye-witnesses;  for  "  the  proofs  against 
a  clergyman  ought  to  be  much  clearer  tlian  against  a  lajTnan."   Ayliffe,  Par.  448. 

§  "The  king  can  do  no  -wrong.  The  law  ascribes  to  the  king  absolute  perfection.  *  *  The  king, 
moreover,  is  not  only  incapable  of  doing  MTong,  but  even  of  thinking  wrong ;  he  can  never  mean  to 
do  an  improper  thing ;  in  him  is  no  folly  or  weukness."  Blackstone,  Book  I,  Page  246, 
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*  the  law  is  the  quintessence  of  justice.'" 
By  the  statute  of  28  Henry  VIII.,  C..15, 
Benefit  of  Clergy  was  taken  away  from 
all  offenses  committed  on  the  high  seas. 
Under  this  statute,  if  a  man  owning  real 
estate  to  the  value  of  millions,  but  no 
personal  property,  had  stolen  goods  to 
the  amount  of  thirteen  pence,  when  he 
was  three  miles  from  the  mainland,  or 
any  headland  thereof,  or'  any  bay  or  arm 
or  inlet  of  the  sea,  he  would  have  been 
hung,  his  lands  would  have  been  forfeit- 
ed to  the  crown,  and  his  family  would 
have  been  left  to  beg  or  starve,  or  steal 
and  be  hung  themselves.  If,  however, 
the  crime  liad  been  committed  at  any 
distance  less  than  three  miles  from  the 
mainland,  or  any  headland  thereof,  or 
any  bay  or  arm  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  then 
the  offender  would  not  have  been  pun- 
ishable either  in  person  or  estate — pro- 
vided that  he  could  read. 

The  Benefit  of  Clergy  that  we  have 
considered  is  that  which  ordinary  peo- 
ple enjoyed,  people  of  the  middle  class. 
It  was  rendered  almost  a  dead  letter  by  the 


statute  of  5  Anne,  C.  6,  and  was  finally 
abolished  in  1827— except  as  to  noble- 
men. 

1  Edward  VI.,  C.  12,  provided  that 
"  any  Lord  or  Lords  of  Parliament,  to 
include  Archbishops  and  Bishops  and 
any  Peer  or  Peers  of  the  realm,  having 
place  or  voice  in  the  Parliament,  being 
convicted  of  any  of  the  said  offenses, 
[house-breaking  by  day  or  night,  high- 
way robbery,  horse-stealing,  robbing 
churches,  etc.]  for  the  first  time,  upon 
his  or  their  request  or  prayer,  though  he 
cannot  read,  be  allowed  Benefit  of  Cler- 
gy, and  be  discharged  without  any  burn- 
ing in  the  hand,  loss  of  inheritance  or 
corruption  of  blood." 

After  occupying  a  prominent  place  in 
English  law  for  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred years.  Benefit  of  Clergy  has  at 
length  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Since 
Victoria  came  to  the  throne,  and  since 
the  trial  of  Lord  Cardigan,  it  has  been 
formally  abolished  as  to  noblemen. — E. 
P.  Dole. 
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BY  HELEN  M.  RUSSELL. 


"Goodbye,  sister!  I  shall  be  glad 
when  I  go  to  work  again,  so  I  can  ac- 
company you  every  morning.  It  is  a 
long  dreary  walk  for  you  to  take  alone." 

"  I  do  not  find  it  so,  Frank.  I  enjoy  it 
very  much,  though  of  course  I  like  your 
company.  Good  morning;"  and,  turn- 
ing, the  young  girl  walked  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  village  whose  church 
spires  one  could  just  discern  above  the 
trees  in  the  distance,  while  her  compan- 
ion, a  lad  perhaps  fourteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age,  retraced  his  steps  to  the  lit- 
tle white  cottage,  evidently  their  home. 

She  was  not  beautiful,  this  heroine  of 
mine,  scarcely  pretty,  even,  and  yet 
there  was  a  nameless  something  "  about 
her  that  would  attract  one's  attention 
even  in  the  midst  of  those  who  laid  claim 


to  far  greater  personal  charms.  Her  hair 
was  brown,  so  dark  as  to  be  nearly  black ; 
her  eyes  were  dark  grey.  She  was  not 
tall,  but  singularly  graceful  in  every 
movement.  Indeed,  Esther  Arlington 
was  just  what  she  seemed,  modest  and 
gentle,  and  consequently  respected  by 
all  who  knew  her.  Her  father  had  died 
when  she  was  twelve  years  old,  leaving 
her  mother  with  two  children,  herself 
and  a  brother,  younger  by  several  years. 
They  were  far  from  being  wealthy,  and 
therefore  as  soon  as  Esther  became  old 
enough  she  was  obliged  to  look  about  in 
search  of  some  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood. 

Fortunately,  she  secured  an  excellent 
situation  as  saleswoman  in  a  dry  goods 
store  in  the  large  and  thriving  village  of 
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N  ,  only  a  mile  distant  from  her 

home.  For  three  years  previous  to  the 
opening  of  our  story,  she  had,  day  after 
day,  with  but  few  exceptions,  wended 
her  way  from  her  home  in  the  cosy  little 
cottage  beside  the  river  along  the  unfre- 
quented road  that  led  to  the  village. 
There  was  but  one  building  between  her 
home  and  the  village,  and  a  more  lonely, 
dreary  old  mansion  could  hardly  be 
imagined  than  this. 

Esther  could  not  remember  its  ever 
having  been  occupied,  but  there  it  stood, 
graduaUy  falling  in  pieces — that  is,  the 
out-buildings,  the  main  portion  being  in 
decent  repair  as  yet.  There  was  some- 
thing about  the  old  mansion  that  had  a 
strange  attraction  for  Esther,  and  she 
used  often  to  stand  by  the  old  gate 
which  led  to  it  and  wonder  who  had  for- 
merly lived  there  and  why  it  had  so  long 
been  deserted.  To  be  sure,  there  were 
strange  stories  of  its  being  haunted,  but 
Esther  was  a  strong-minded  young  lady 
and  believed  none  of  them. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  October. 
The  forests,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
seemed  literally  ablaze  with  the  many- 
hued  robes  of  autumn.  Tlie  road  was 
carpeted  with  fallen  leaves,  and  as  Esther 
stepped  blithely  along  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  had  never  before  seen  nature 
one-half  so  beautiful.  She  was  a  great 
admirer  of  nature  as  well  as  of  art,  and 
as  she  walked  she  often  stopped  to  se- 
cure some  of  the  prettiest  ot  the  fallen 
leaves,  until  she  had  secured  quite  a  bou- 
quet of  them.  As  she  reached  the  old 
gate  opposite  the  mansion,  she  paused, 
and,  seating  herself  upon  a  moss-grown 
rock,  proceeded  to  arrange  her  bouquet. 
She  was  quite  early  and  had  plenty  of 
time,  so  she  worked  leisurely,  her 
thoughts  dwelling  upon  the  beauties 
which  surrounded  her.  At  length  she 
arose,  and  as  she  did  so  she  turned  her 
face  toward  the  mansion,  and  an  excla- 
mation of  surprise  escaped  her  lips, 
for  from  one  of  its  many  chimneys  she 
could  plainly  discern  smoke  issuing.  She 
rubbed  her  eyes,  as  if  to  assure  herself 
it  was  no  optical  illusion,  paused  a  mo- 
ment, and  after  consulting  her  watch, 
drew  the  rusty  bolt  which  fastened  the 
dilapidated  gate,  and  swinging  it  open, 


entered  the  pathway,  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  thistles,  and  walked  resolute-* 
ly  up  towards  the  mansion.  As  she  drew 
near,  a  murmur  of  voices  reached  her 
ear,  followed  by  a  burst  of  childish  laugh- 
ter, so  near  by  as  to  startle  her,  and  turn- 
ing her  head,  she  saw  seated  upon  the 
ground  two  children,  the  elder  apparent- 
ly ten  or  twelve,  the  younger  three  or 
four  years  of  age. 

They  had  woven  together  some  of  the 
autumn  leaves  so  as  to  form  a  chain  two 
or  three  yards  in  length, and  this  they  had 
wound  around  a  large  Newfoundland 
dog  who  stood  eyeing  his  tormentors  in 
perfect  good  humor. 

As  Esther  approached,  his  quick  ear 
caught  the  sound  of  her  footsteps,  and 
with  a  low  growl  he  bounded  quickly 
toward  her. 

"  Down,  Xero,  down,  sir !  Don't  touch 
him,  please  I"  cried  the  eldest  child  in 
alarm,  as  Esther  quietly  maintained  her 
ground,  at  the  same  time  reaching  out 
her  hand  and  stroking  the  dog  kindly 
upon  his  head. 

'•He  is  very  cross  to  strangers,  lady; 
do  not  touch  him,  please,"  she  repeated, 
as  the  dog  continued  to  growl  and  eye 
the  new  comer  distrustfully. 

"  "What  is  your  name,  my  dear?  "  said 
Esther,  turning  to  the  youngest  girl,  who 
stood  clinging  to  her  sister's  hand.  That 
they  were  ^sisters  one,  could  tell  at  a 
glance,  for  there  was  a  strong  resem- 
blance between  them. 

Susie  Lane,"  lisped  the  child  bash- 
fully. 

'•Do  you  live  here,  Susie?"  she  next 
inquired. 

"Ess,  I  dess  so;  don't  we,  Bessie?" 
inquired  the  child. 

The  dog,  evidently  assured  that  no 
harm  was  intended  the  children,  had 
walked  slowly  away  and  stretched  him- 
self lazily  beneath  a  tall  pine  which  stood 
near.  It  was  a  picture  for  an  artist.  The 
dilapidated  mansion  in  the  background, 
the  large,  magnificent  trees  of  oak,  ma- 
ple, and  the  solitary  pine,  the  sweet-faced 
children,  dressed  in  snowy  white,  their 
short,  golden  curls  kissed  by  the  morn- 
ing breeze,  and  the  young  lady  quietly 
regarding  them. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  who  you  ar.e  aii4 
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where  you  came  from?  "  said  Esther,  ad- 
dressing the  eldest,  whom  Susie  had 
called  Bessie.  A  flush  passed  over  the 
girl's  face. 

Papa  says  it  is  rude  in  me  to  ask 
questions,  and  1  think  it  fude  in  you, 
also,"  said  Bessie  warmly. 

You  are  right,**  said  Esther,  ''it  was 
rude  in  me.  I  will  go  now — goodbye,"" 
and  turning  she  hastened  down  the  path. 
She  had  nearly  reached  the  gate  when 
she  heard  a  step  near  her,  and  turning 
quickly  she  encountered  a  gentleman  who 
was  rapidly  approaching  the  pathway. 
He  carried  a  gun  over  one  shoulder, 
while  in  one  hand  were  two  partridges, 
which  he  had  evidently  just  shot.  He 
seemed  somewhat  surprised  at  the  sight 
of  a  young  lady  there,  but  bowed  polite- 
Ij-  and  passed  on  towards  the  house. 
Esther  passed  through  the  gate,  which 
she  closed  and  bolted  after  her,  and  then 
hurried  on  to  her  destination. 

Well,  this  is  really  quite  an  adven- 
ture," she  said  to  herself.  "  AYho  can 
they  be,  and  why  have  they  selected  that 
lonely  old  house  for  a  home?  Bessie  is 
a  remarkable  child,  to  be  sure.  She 
thought  I  was  rude,  and  I  suppose  I  was. 
Who  would  have  thought  of  any  one  liv- 
ing there?  I  hope  we  shall  learn  more 
of  them." 

All  day  long  Esther's  thoughts  were 
more  upon  the  old  house  and  its  strange 
occupants  than  upon  her  work,  and  when 
five  o'clock  came  she  hurried  eagerly 
homeward  in  the  hope  that  she  might 
learn  more  of  them,  but  all  was  silent, 
and  everything  looked  as  it  had  done 
month  after  month  and  year  after  year 
b  efore.  She  was  almost  tempted  to  be- 
lieve that  she  had  fallen  asleep  and 
dreamed  it  all. 

You  are  early  to-night,  Esther,"  said 
her  mother,  as  she  entered  the  little  sit- 
ting-room, where  a  tempting  supper  was 
in  readiness. 

"  Yes,  I  hurried  home  to  tell  you  the 
news,"  she  replied,  as  she  seated  herself 
at  the  table.  "  Such  a  surprise  as  I  had 
this  morning,  Frank,  after  I  left  you," 
and  she  proceeded  to  relate  her  adven- 
ture, not  forgetting  to  repeat  Bessie*s 
sage  remark.  Mrs.  Arlington,  a  slender, 
"worn-out"  looking  woman,  listened 


quietly  to  the  story,  making  no  remarks 
until  Esther  had  concluded,  then  she 
said : 

"And  the  gentleman,  what  was  he 
like,  my  dear?" 

But  Esther  had  only  noticed  that  he 
was  tall  and  dark,  and  that  was  all  she 
could  tell  concerning  him. 

"  Well,  it  will  be  pleasant  for  us,  if 
they  prove  to  be  good  neighbors,"  said 
her  mother. 

The  days  passed  on.  Whoever  and 
whatever  the  new  comers  at  the  mansion 
were,  they  kept  entirely  aloof  from  every 
one.  Excursion  parties  called,  but  saw 
no  one  except  the  servant,  an  elderly 
woman,  who  appeared  to  be  exceedingly 
deaf. 

To  Esther*s  highly  romantic  nature 
the  old  house  now  seemed  doubly  at- 
tractive, and  she  never  passed  the  gate 
without  pausing  and  lookiiig  up  the  path- 
way, in  the  vain  hope  of  again  seeing  the 
two  children.  At  length,  one  cold  morn- 
ing in  December,  she  saw  standing  near 
the  gate,  upon  the  inner  side,  little  Susie, 
with  Xero  close  by  her  side.  There  had 
been  a  light  fall  of  snow  the  day  before, 
and  the  only  tracks  down  the  walk  were 
those  made  by  the  child  and  dog.  Esther 
turned  and  approached  the  child,  bidding 
her  good  morning. 

"  I  run  away. I  did,"  said  Susie,  looking 
up  with  a  bright  smile. 

"  Why  did  you  run  away,  Susie?  ' 
Where  is  Bessie?" 

"  Bessie  with  papa ;  papa  sick.  Come, 
Nero,  we  go  back  now.  Goodbye,  lady," 
and  turning,  the  child  ran  swiftly  up  the 
walk,  the  dog  bounding  joyfully  by  her 
side. 

Esther  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
she  opened  the  gate,  though  not  without 
some  difficulty,  and  hastened  after  the 
child.  Susie,  not  knowing  that  Esther 
was  following  her,  sped  onward  until  she 
reached  the  house.  She  pushed  open  the 
ponderous  outside  door  and  hurried  up 
the  long  stairway,  her  foot-falls  echoing 
through  the  empty  rooms.  She  was  met 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs  by  the  servant, 
who  led  her  into  a  room  opening  at  the 
right.  Upon  the  bed  at  the  farther  ex- 
tremity of  the  room  reclined  Mr.  Lane. 
By  his  side  sat  Bessie,  bathing  his  head. 
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As  Susie  entered  and  approached  the 
bed,  he  opened  his  eyes  and  reached 
forth  his  hand  and  drew  the  child  to  his 
side. 

"  My  poor  children,"  he  said  sadly, 
"  what  will  become  of  you  if  I  am  taken 
awaj'^?  " 

''Oh,  papa!  Please  let  me  go  for  a 
doctor.  I  know  he  would  make  you 
well,"  said  Bessie  between  her  sobs. 

A  sad  smile  passed  over  her  father's 
face,  and  for  several  moments  the  silence 
remained  unbroken  except  by  Bessie's 
sobs.    At  length  the  gentleman  spoke. 

''  Bessie,  you  may  go  to  the  village  for 
a  physician  if  you  wish.  Wrap  yourself 
up  warmly  and  return  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. One  kiss,  dear— there,  go,  and  God 
guard  you." 

He  sank  back  upon  the  pillow  and 
closed  his  eyes.  Susie,  at  a  sign  from 
her  sister,  took  the  vacant  seat  at  his 
side,  while  Bessie  glided  noiselessly  from 
the  room.  A  surprise  awaited  her,  for 
as  she  sped  down  the  long  stairway  she 
saw  Esther  standing  by  the  outer  door. 

"  Why  are  you  here?  "  she  demanded, 
as  Esther  came  forward  to  meet  her. 

''  To  see  if  I  can  render  you  any  assist- 
ance, Bessie.  Susie  told  me  your  papa 
was  ill,"  returned  Esther  gently. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  a 
physician?"  asked  the  girl  in  a  subdued 
tone  of  voice. 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  my  dear,"  re- 
turned Esther,  as  she  helped  wrap  the 
girl  in  a  nice  woolen  shawl  which  she 
procured  from  a  closet  close  at  hand,  and 
together  they  left  the  house  and  hurried 
onward  toward  the  village. 

When  they  arrived  there,  Esther  sought 
Dr.  Neal,  an  old  and  experienced  physi- 
cian, and  leaving  Bessie  in  his  care,  has- 
tened to  her  daily  task. 

As  the  days  passed  on  Esther  occasion- 
ally heard  from  Mr.  Lane  by  the  doctor, 
who  seemed  somewhat  puzzled  in  regard 
to  his  malady.  At  length,  one  morning. 
Dr.  Neal  met  her  just  outside  the  village. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  her,  he  stopped  his 
horse  and  greeted  her  with  a  cheerful 
"good  morning."  He  anticipated  her 
usual  question  by  declaring  that  Mr. 
Lane  was  no  better,  and  he  added : 

"  What  is  worse,  Bessie,  who  has  been 


a  most  indefatigable  little  nurse,  was 
taken  ill  last  night.  I  don't  know  what 
to  think  of  it.  We  have  a  council  of 
physicians,  to-day,  however,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  discover  the  cause  of  his  strange 
sickness.  By  the  way,  Esther,  do  you 
know  of  any  one  I  could  get  to  go  there 
as  nurse?  " 

"  I  will  go,  if  you  wish  me  to,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"  But  how  can  you  leave  the  store?  " 
he  inquired. 

"Frank  can  take  my  place  for  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  as  the  case  may  be.  I 
will  be  at  the  mansion  in  two  hours," 
said  Esther,  as  she  hurried  away. 

Two  hours  later  she  took  her  place  at 
the  bedside  of  Bessie.  The  child  knew 
her  and  welcomed  her  warmly,  but  the 
servant,  Margaret,  as  Bessie  called  her, 
eyed  her  with  marked  dislike.  There 
was  something  about  the  old  woman  that 
repelled  Esther  at  first  sight,  and  when, 
that  afternoon,  Dr.  Neal  took  Esther  one 
side  and  told  her  that  they  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  determining  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  her  mind  was  made  up  at  once 
to  the  efiect  that  there  was  foul  play 
somewhere,  and  she  resolved  to  watch 
closely.  She  said  nothing,  for  she  knew 
just  how  much  her  opinion  would  be 
thought  worth  by  the  learned  physicians . 
As  time  passed  on,  Bessie  grew  better 
daily.  Not  one  drop  of  medicine  had  she 
taken,  however,  while  Mr.  Lane  hourly 
grew  worse,  and  at  length  Esther  de- 
termined to  make  known  her  suspicions 
whenever  the  doctor  paid  his  next  visit. 
That  evening,  hearing  a  slight  noise  in 
Mr.  Lane's  room,  which  adjoined  Bes- 
sie's, she  cautiously  approached  the  door 
and,  peering  through  the  key-hole,  she 
saw  Margaret  drop  a  tiny  powder  into  a 
glass  of  water,  and  then  approach  the 
patient,  and,  lifting  his  head  from  the 
pillow,  seemed  about  to  place  the  glass 
to  his  lips.  Esther  opened  wide  the  door 
and  entered  the  room,  and  approaching 
the  woman,  said  quietly,  "  How  is  your 
patient  this  evening  ?  "  At  the  same  time 
she  adroitly  managed  to  knock  the  glass 
from  the  woman's  hand. 

Margaret  turned  upon  her,  her  eyes 
blazing,  her  form  trembling  with  rage 
and  fear.   Esther  stood  calmly  before 
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her,  not  a  muscle  of  her  face  betraying 
the  least  fear,  and  yet  she  was  alone  in 
the  house  with  a  would-be  murderess 
and  her  victims,  too  far  away  from  any 
one  to  summon  assistance. 

Mr.  Lane  looked  as  if  he  were  dead, 
and  Esther  judged  rightly  that  she  had 
been  just  in  season  to  prevent  his  re- 
ceiving the  final  dose.  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment the  welcome  sound  of  the  doctor's 
well-known  voice  was  heard  in  the  hall 
below.  Margaret  turned  to  flee,  but 
Esther  caught  her  and  held  her  firmly, 
at  the  same  time  calling  for  help.  All 
t  his  happened  in  less  time  than  we  have 
taken  to  tell  it.  and  ten  minutes  later 
Margaret  was  divested  of  her  disguise 
and  bound  firmly.  She  was,  in  appear- 
ance, somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  thirty 
years  of  age,  a  tall,  dark,  exceedingly 
handsome  woman. 

Mr.  Lane  had  taken  no  notice  of  the 
commotion,  but  Bessie  had  left  her  room 
at  the  first  cry  for  help,  and  stood  gazing 
in  surprise  and  fear  at  the  woman. 

''Do  you  know  her,  Bessie?"  asked 
the  doctor. 

'•'It  is  my  aunt  Clem.;  but  take  her 
away  quickly,"  cried  the  child,  evincing 
so  much  fear  of  her  that  no  further  proof 
of  the  woman's  guilt  was  needed  in  the 
minds  of  her  companions.  She  was  taken 
away  the  next  morning  and  lodged  in 
the  county  jail,  there  to  await  her  trial 
at  the  next  term  of  court. 

Antidotes  were  administered  to  Mr. 
Lane  at  once,  but  he  was  very  low,  al- 
most at  the  very  gates  of  death.  By  the 
doctor's  advice,  and  Bessie's  desire,  Mrs. 
Arlington,  Esther  and  Frank  readily  as- 
sented to  take  up  their  abode  at  the  man- 
sion, Esther  resuming  her  work  in  the 
store  now  that  Bessie  no  longer  needed 
her  services,  but  she  was  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  child,  and  her  affection  was 
more  than  returned.  Mr.  Lane  gained 
slowly  but  surely,  and  in  the  month  of 
May,  at  the  advice  of  his  physician— who 
could  not  sufficiently  condemn  his  over- 
sight, which  had  so  nearly  been  a  fatal 
one — he  resolved  to  travel  for  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  his  health.  Bessie 
readily  consented  to  remain  with  her 


kind  friends,  and  Susie  was  too  young  to 
mind  her  father's  absence. 

The  night  before  his  departure  he  re- 
lated for  the  first  time  the  story  of  his 
life.  His  father  had  married  for  his  sec- 
ond wife  a  young  Italian,  remarkable  for 
her  beauty,  but  possessing  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  her  race.  She  had  died  in 
about  two  years  after  her  marriage,  leav- 
ing an  infant  daughter,  who  inherited  her 
mother's  cruel  and  revengeful  disposi- 
tion. His  father  had  lived  until  about  a 
year  previous  to  Mr.  Lane's  arrival  at  the 
mansion,  and  at  his  death  had  bequeathed 
his  vast  wealth  to  his  son  and  his  son's 
heirs,  giving  Clementine,  his  daughter  by 
his  second  wife,  only  a  small  annuity. 
Soon  after.  Mr.  Lane's  wife  was  taken 
suddenly  ill  and  died,  and  he,  filled  with 
grief  at  his  bereavement)  and  wishing  to 
take  his  children  from  the  baleful  influ- 
ence which  his  sister  exerted  over  them, 
had  sought  for  and  found  this  old  man- 
sion house,  which  was  a  portion  of  his 
estate.  He  had  departed  secretly  with 
his  children  and  one  servant,  resolved 
that  his  sister  should  not  know  of  his 
whereabouts.  At  a  wayside  inn  his  ser- 
vant had  died  suddenly  of  what  the  phy- 
sician pronounced  heart  disease,  and  in 
her  place  he  had  taken  the  woman  who 
had  proved  to  be  his  sister.  He  had  lived 
in  seclusion  for  the  simple  reason  stated 
above.  He  had  never  entertained  a  sus- 
picion that  Margaret  was  other  than 
what  she  had  seemed.  He  now  believed 
her  to  be  the  cause  of  his  wife's,  and  also 
of  his  servant's,  death.  His  vast  wealth 
would  have  been  hers,  had  she  succeed- 
ed in  her  cruel  design. 

****** 

Two  years  have  passed  ere  we  re- 
sume our  story.  Mr.  Lane  had  returned 
six  months  previously,  entirely  restored 
to  health.  \  His  sister  had  committed  sui- 
cide in  jail  just  before  her  trial  was  to 
have  taken  place. 

Esther  and  her  mother  returned  to  the 
cottage  immediately  after  Mr.  Lane's  re- 
turn home,  but  report  says  that  Esther 
is  soon  to  go  back  to  the  mansion — which 
is  being  entirely  renovated — as  its  hon- 
ored mistress. 
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BY  L.  W. 

Night  came  down  upon  us  with  all  the 
beauty  of  a  New  England  summer  twi- 
light ;  it  was  starry,  and  the  moon  was 
coming;  the  dashing  stream  down  yonder 
in  the  glen  made  wild  music, — sad  to- 
night, but  it  was  the  same  voice  that 
lulled  us  to  sweet  slumber  in  childhood, 
and  we  now  listened  with  a  like  charmed 
ear. 

I  said  its  tones  were  sorrowful  to- 
night :  not  that  they  were  different  from 
usual,  for  you  know  there  is  always  a 
strange  connection  between  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  sad,  and  then,  too,  this  was 
the  last  of  our  too  brief  stay  among  the 
hills.  On  the  morrow  we  should  leave 
for  our  later  and  western  home,  and  fare- 
wells are,  you  know,  seldom  ever  cheer- 
ful. 

We  listened  awhile  to  the  wild  dashing 
of  the  river  as  it  went  hurrying  down  the 
valley,  on  its  way  to  the  Connecticut  and 
the  sea,  and  then  wandered  out  into  the 
gathering  stillness,  toward  the  miniature 
lake  among  the  mists  upon  the  hillside. 

The  moon  was  coming  up  the  gorge 
beyond  the  wilds  of  "  Wambeck  Methua," 
and,  outlined  against  the  east,  grand  aLd 
rugged,  behold  the  "  Crystal  Hills,"  with 
the  glory  of  the  moonlight  resting  upon 
their  shaggy  brows ;  across  the  river,  a 
silvery  pathway  goes  shimmering  from 
our  feet  until  it  hides  itself  among  the 
lily-pads  and  wild  grasses  oi  the  other 
shore ;  half  way  up  the  northern  slope, 
see  now  the  receding  shadows  creeping 
over  the  roof  and  around  the  corners  of 
the  cottage  residence  of  Rev.  Dr.  W., 
and  far  aw  ay,  on  the  summit,  the  Moun- 
tain View  House,"  outlined  against  the 
distant  blue,  and,  sentinel-like,  overlook- 
ing forest,  lake  and  river. 

Below  us,  in  the  valley  now"  deep  in 
shade,  but  bright  in  its  second  growth  of 
church  and  cottage,  lies  the  village  of 


DODGE. 

Whitefield,  abounding  in  family  histories 
and  rich  in  the  monumental  works  of  its 
sons  and  daughters  of  five  generations. 

Sitting  here  'mid  dreamy  solitudes, 
with  the  mountain  streams,  the  wind 
among  the  hills  and  the  murmuring  pines, 
filling  with  music  our  listening  soul,  it 
would  be  vain  to  deny  that  our  minds 
were  filled  with  imaginary  histories  and 
time-hallowed  legends  of  rocky  cliff,  lake 
and  river,  above,  below  and  around  us. 
Could  the  hills  but  have  voices,  could  we 
but  interpret  the  ancient  inscriptions 
upon  mossy  mound  and  lichened  rock, 
we  should  hear  tales  of  romance  and  un- 
fold hidden  mysteries  of  the  past  that 
w^ouldkeep  us  listening  until  the  autumn 
leaves  rustled  above  our  covering  and 
the  wild  winds  sang  us  lasting  requiem. 

Did  I  ever  disclose  to  you  the  bits  of 
unwritten  history  which  I  have  of  this 
region?  I  cannot  tell  you  where  I  be- 
came possessed  or  heard  of  them,  but  I 
find  them  lingering  in  my  memory,  like 
the  mist  upon  yon  mountain-side,  uncer- 
tain and  dreamy.  I  think  I  have  given 
to  you  some  scraps  of  them  before ;  they 
floated  in  legendary  form  in  the  long 
ago,"  ere  grandam  Buzzell  trimmed  her 
distaff  in  the  little  cottage  upon  the  bank 
above  the  lower  ravine;  in  the  years 
when  yonder  stream,  untamed  and  free, 
ran  over  rock  and  shallow,  through  sin- 
uous ways  and  darkening  solitudes,  from 
its  source  among  the  glens  of  "  Kah-wan- 
en-te  "  to  the  Connecticut  rapids. 

1  have  told  you,  ere  this,  how  a  band 
of  Indians  from  the  wilds  of  the  West 
once  made  this  section  their  home  and 
hunting-grounds,  and  gave  to  these  hills 
and  mountain-born  streams  and  lovely, 
lake-like  sheets  of  blue,  names  in  their 
own  musical  tongue,  expressive  of  some 
inherent  quality,  natural  beauty,  or  real 
or  imaginary  peculiarity,  such  as  to  yon 
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dashing  river,  still  echoing  the  song  of 
its  noontide  birth  up  where  the  ever- 
greens hang  their  shadows  high  and  the 
clouds  distil  o'er  granite  cliflfs.  "•  Ah-na- 
wan-da'-  it  was  called — ''Waters  born 
among  the  hills ;"  and  to  this  little  gem 
of  rare  beauty,  hidden  then  in  the  forests 
dark,  fed  by  no  rippling  rills,  but  send- 
ing forth  a  laughing  rivulet,  scarcely 
known  save  by  the  sunlight  and  the  star- 
ry wanderers,  was  given  the  name  "  Tse- 
ko-mo  — for  the  simple  native,  Where 
the  white  lilies  grow." 
A  radiant  gem  from  God's  right  hand, 
Dropped  in  the  midst  of  this  mountain  land. 

And  there,  just  across  the  valley,  is 
"Montgomerj^  Pond;"  even  now  you 
may  see  it  shimmering  in  the  moonlight, 
scarcely  more  than  the  glitter  of  a  dia- 
mond or  the  glow-w^orm's  misty  light ; 
you  can  hear  the  laugh  of  its  runaway 
waters,  if  you  but  listen,  joined  with 
those  other  down  there  where  they  meet. 
"  Os-so-vve-wock  "  was  its  maiden  name — 
"  Where  the  wild  partridge  drums." 

And  just  a  little  beyond — so  near  that 
the  murmur  of  its  waves  mingles  with 
the  voice  of  the  western  wind,  deeply 
hidden  among  the  evergreen  woods, 
sparkles  in  the  silvery  sheen  of  the  ris- 
ing moon  the  mirrored  surface  of  "  Round 
Pond"— the  "Woon-es-qua"of  the  Indian 
hunter — "  Among  the  pine  shadows." 

Tradition  fails  not  to  tell  that  here  the 
wild  goose  tarried  and  hatched  among 
its  solitudes  her  brood.  From  the  moun- 
tains there  came  the  red  deer  and  the 
antlered  moose  to  drink  and  to  bathe  in 
its  depths,  and  to  nibble  the  wild  sedge 
along  its  shores ;  here,  too,  the  Indian 
lover  "  wooed  and  won  his  dusky  mate." 

But  you  are  asking  why  we  are  here — 
I  had  forgotten  to  intimate.  We  are  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  land  and  graves  of 
our  forefathers ;  to  commune  awhile  with 
old  memories  and  spirits  of  the  past; 
therefore  are  we  here.    Pause  and  listen : 

We  had  come  out  upon  the  old  stage 
route  from  Littleton  through  Whitefield, 
toward  upper  Coos,  and  we  almost  ex- 
pected to  hear  the  familiar  clattering  of 
the  wheels  of  the  old  Concord  coach  and 
the  sharp  crack  of  "  Ike's"  whip,  as  he 
came  climbing  the  long  hill,  bringing  the 
mail  and  a  load  of  pleasure-seeking  tour- 


ists into  the  up  country,  but  we  soon  re- 
membered that  years  and  the  incursions 
of  the  railroad  and  steam  whistle  had 
driven  that  ancient,  rollicking  coach, 
along  with  its  cheery  driver,  as  they  had 
the  deer  and  other  wild  game,  inland, 
among  the  mountain  fastnesses,  where 
the  locomotive  cometh  not. 

The  night  was  growing  old,  as,  saun- 
tering, we  looked  down  upon  the  village 
of  W.,  nestling  among  the  purple  shad- 
ows of  the  dream-haunted  vale.  How 
the  moonlight  rested  upon  the  hillsides 
and  crept  down  and  filled  up  the  valley ; 
how  it  enveloped  the  white  cottages  of 
the  villagers,  and  gathered  in  halos 
around  the  tall  church  spires,  point- 
ing with  taper  fingers  far  away  into 
the  blue  beyond;  how  holily  it  shone 
upon  the  grass-covered  mounds  of  the 
little  graveyard  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Venerable — as  we  count  years — stands 
there  still  the  old  meeting  house  by  the 
village  green,  humble  and  plain,  but 
w6ven  around  with  a  cordon  of  memories, 
and  guarding  with  faithful  care  the  rest- 
ing-places of  three  generations,  borne 
from  its  door  to  quiet  sleep  among  the 
daisies. 

What  power  hath  a  moony  night  in 
summer  to  bring  around  the  dead  and 
buried  forms  of  those  we  loved ;  familiar 
faces  of  friends  of  the  long  ago  haunt  us ; 
well  remembered  voices  fill  the  air,  and 
bright  eyes  of  the  unforgotten  silent 
ones  are  gazing  into  ours. 

Some  of  the  most  vivid  recollections  of 
boyhood  which  I  now  recall  are  of  that 
old  meeting  house  down  there  and  the 
good  and  pious  men  and  matrons  who 
came — yes,  and  still  come,  if  we  can 
hope,  as  some  wiser  than  we  do  believe, 
that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  just  may 
return  to  the  scenes  of  their  former  joys 
— on  every  Sabbath  morning,  year  after 
year,  through  summer's  heat  and  win- 
ter's chill,  to  worship  the  memory  of 
"  The  Son  of  Mary,"  and  to  listen  to  the 
words  of  grace  and  peace  and  wisdom, 
"  droppings  from  the  sanctuary,"  through 
the  consecrated  lips  of  those  chosen 
"elders  of  Israel." 

I  seem  to  see  them  now,  those  worthy 
ones,  walking  with  dignified  step  up  the 
broad  aisle,  and  dividing  themselves  ac- 
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cording  to  custom,  like  the  sheep  and 
the  goats,  one  on  the  right  hand  the  oth- 
er on  the  left  of  the  quaint  old  pulpit— 
our  mothers  were  on  the  right ;  here  was 
the  seat  of  honor  due  to  gray  hairs  by- 
love  and  reverence ;  next,  down  the  long 
unpainted  slips,  were  ranged  those  of 
middle  age  and  youth,  women  and  maid- 
ens on  the  north  side  and  the  men  facing 
them  from  the  opposite;  while  the  boys' 
corner  was  just  at  your  right  as  you  en- 
tered the  wide-open  door,  as  many  a 
rude  mark  and  roughly  carved  name  will 
show  to  this  day  upon  the  backs  of  the 
tell-tale  seats.  Here  they  were  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  that  stern  old  tith- 
ing-man,  "  Uncle  Sam  B."  Do  you  not 
remember,  bo3^s,the  threatening  shake  of 
that  long  cane  of  his,  and  how  we  were 
kept  in  awe  of  it  and  its  austere  posses- 
sor? But  the  order-making  rod  is  laid 
away,  and  the  kindly  old  man  who  wield- 
ed it  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  has  gone  to 
his  reward  long  since.  In  the  fullness  of 
time  he,  too,  in  his  turn,  was  borne  to 
his  grave  in  the  midst  of  those  his  own 
hands  had  digged — for  his  were  the  spade 
and  mattock,  too,  and  for  years  here  he 
had  helped  to  ''gather  them  in." 

Do  you  recollect  the  good  Deacon 
Johnson,  with  his  bent  form  and  trem- 
bling gait,  but  a  happy  smile  upon  his 
face  and  a  heart  brimming  full  of  love 
and  charity?  Full  of  years,  he  went 
away,  mourned  by  children  and  grand- 
children and  all  who  knew  him.  Two 
generations  of  his  have  since  joined  him 
over  there,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  their  voices  unite  in  songs  or  joy, 
even  as  here  we  heard  them  singing  the 
songs  of  Zion  in  the  choirs  of  earth. 

Chiefest  in  dignity  and  purity  of  char- 
acter, to  my  young  mind,  among  those 
old  men  who  are  seen  no  more  here,  was 
Esquire  Montgomery,  owner  and  posses- 
sor for  many  years  of  the  lake-side  farm. 
How  well  we  remember  now,  through 
the  long,  dreamy  past,  with  what  vener- 
ation we  watched  him  enter  the  house  of 
God,  always  with  bowed  head  uncovered 
and  countenance  serene  and  calm.  There 
was  no  rude,  boyish  talk  or  noise  from 
young  lips  as  he  passed  up  the  broad 
steps  with  his  goodly  wife,  fit  companion 
for  so  noble  a  man  and  good.   We  think 


of  her  in  these  later  years  as  an  earnest 
leader  in  the  Sunday  class,  and  a  gentle 
advisor  and  cheerer  of  our  young  hopes. 

More  than  a  score  of  years  the  grass 
has  grown  green  above  them.  He  passed 
on  before,  but  she  could  not  tarry  long 
without  him.  In  the  little  graveyard  on 
the  south  hill  the  stars  look  kindly  down 
and  the  winds  sigh  among  the  forest 
branches  above  the  mounds  that  mark 
where  they  were  laid.  A  daughter,  too, 
left  ere  long  and  followed  the  aged  cou- 
ple ;  and  as  she  passed  from  the  gaze  of 
those  to  whom  she  bade  adieu,  a  beckon- 
ing hand  called  a  beloved  grandchild, 
and  Ann  went  to  join  the  family  reunion 
"up  yonder." 

It  is  with  no  slight  emotion  that  we  re- 
fer to  those  whose  records  form  a  part  of 
the  history  of  our  young  days;  gray 
haired  men  and  women,  who  had  been 
our  early  friends  and  counsellors,  and 
whom  we  had  been  taught  to  love  and 
respect.  There  were  many  of  whom  we 
sometime  may  speak;  some  still  walk 
the  earth  in  pursuit  of  what  the  world 
calls  happiness,  and  many  others,  too, 
dwellers  in  the  little  city  of  ''polished 
white  mansions  of  stone,"  and  it  is  get- 
ting over-tenanted— the  shadows  of  the 
tombstones  are  lying  thick. 

Do  you  remember,  Frank,  of  reading 
somewhere  that  the  covering  of  the  whole 
earth  had  been  at  sometime  or  other  dis- 
turbed to  make  room  for  dust  that  once 
was  mortal  ?  I  have  read  or  heard  it ; 
but  I  think  the  projector  of  the  idea  must 
have  possessed  a  lively  imagination,  and 
did  not  base  his  statements  upon  calcula- 
tions or  a  second  thought,  for  if  all  the 
dead,  from  the  victim  of  Cain's  cruel 
wrath  in  the  Armenian  valley  down  to 
the  last  stifled  soul,  were  laid  side  by 
side  among  the  hills  and  vales  of  New 
England,  they  would  find  room  to  lie  in 
and  turn  without  jostling. 

There  is  another  unforgotten  grave  in 
the  midst  of  that  sleeping  congregation. 
It  is  marked  by  a  white  stone  with  taper 
finger  earnestly  pointing  up  to  God. 
You  may  know  it ;  the  first  as  you  en- 
tered the  high  arched  gateway ;  only  the 
simple  inscription.  "  Our  Father." 

Forty  j'-ears  ago  Wm.  Dodge  was  one 
of  a  long  procession  which,  on  a  dreary 
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autumn  day,  went  out  from  the  little 
church ;  but  he  returned  not ;  he  lay 
down  to  profound  slumber  among  the 
silent  sleepers. 

I  well  recollect  the  time,  and  of  being 
borne  in  the  arms  of  a  kindly  man,  a 
friend  of  my  father's.  I  was  too  young 
then  to  realize  what  in  these  later  years 
seems  a  sad  dream.  The  many  sorrow- 
ful hearts  and  sympathizing  friends — I 
can  see  even  now,  the  dark  pall  and 
the  dusky  coffin  gloomily  waiting  be- 
neath the  pulpit.  I  recall  the  sobbing  of 
the  loving  wife  as  she  gazed  for  the  last 
time  on  earth  upon  the  white  cheek 
where  hers  so  oft  had  rested,  and  kissed 
again  those  lips,  no  longer  life-giving, 
but  cold,  so  icy  cold;  I  hear  again  the 
long-suppressed  wail  that  went  up  as  the 
strong  soul  yielded  to  the  '*  it  must  be 
so,"  and  turned  away  as  the  closing  lid 
went  down ;  and  then  there  was  the  long 
line  of  sad  mourners  gathered'around  the 
— as  I  thought — dark,  open  door  into 
the  beyond the  listless  lingering  as  the 
sunlight  disputed  possession  with  each 
spadeful  of  earth  from  the  sexton's  blade 
until,  driven  to  the  surface,  unyielding 
it  rested,  cleaving  to  the  raised  mound 
'neath  which  they  left  him  reposing  in 
spite  of  the  agonizing  voices  that  would 
awaken  him. 

This  is  a  mournful  retrospect,  and  yet 
our  thoughts  would  linger  here,  clinging 
like  the  ivy  and  ancient  mosses  upon  old- 
time  ruins.  There  were  many  other  of 
those  unforgotten  ones,  men  and  women 
whose  places  are  vacant,  save  in  memo- 
ory.  who  went  out  into  the  silent  un- 
known never  to  return,  after  gathering 
about  them,  as  a  mantle,  the  dignities 
and  honors  and  emoluments  of  years. 

There  were  some,  too,  who  in  middle 
life  went  the  dark  road,  gentle  and  loved 
ones  who  lay  down  the  burden  of  their 
young  lives,  alas !  for  us  too  soon ;  whose 
future  seemed  full  of  hope  and  promise, 
whose  early  songs  were  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness, and  whose  gay  laugh  and  happy 
voices  we  sometimes  hear  even  now, 
echoing  from  the  damp  earth  through  the 
lapse  of  hoarded  years.  See  that  long 
shadow  where  now  the  moonlight  creeps? 
Eyes  are  not  yet  dry  since  that  grave 
was  made,  but  the  grasses  grow  and 


flowers  are  blooming  above  the  place 
where  "  Angle  rests. 

I  meant  to  have  spoken,  among  these 
memories,  of  the  '*  Old  Red  School 
House,"  and  who  of  the  country  does 
not  know  of  one,  and  has  not  treasures 
from  it  to  view  in  the  light  of  other 
days?"  It  stood  just  across  the  street 
from  the  little  church  "  of  which  you 
know.  I  say  stood,  for  it,  too,  has  passed 
away,  like  manj'  of  those  who  went  out 
with  us  when  school  was  last  dismissed. 
Our  play-ground,  like  all  our  lives,  lay 
broad  but  direct  from  the  school  house 
door  to  the  church-yard  gate,  and  it  was 
well  beaten,  too,  with  running  feet. 
With  all  our  love  of  mischief  and  roguish 
pranks,  we  were  better  bo}*s  and  girls 
than  we  are  men  and  women  in  these  ma- 
turer  years.  Would  that  to-day  we  car- 
ried as  pure  and  as  loving  heart  -  and  as 
virtuous  lives  as  we  did  in  that  primary ! 
Would  we  could  run  down  to  the  clear 
brook  before  the  Master  calls  and  wash 
our  soiled  hands  and  bespattered  faces ! 
We  could  make  them  clean  in  those  days. 

What  an  out-growth  has  there  been 
from  those  dingy,  whitewashed  walls 
into  the  world  of  life.  Some  have  toiled 
into  wealth  and  fame,  and  others,  alas ! 
are  treading  the  well  beaten  path  of  pov- 
erty and  sorrow ;  and  we  are  as  scattered 
as  the  children  of  the  Prophet,"  on 
some  of  whose  heads  the  sun  ever  shines. 

Some,  having  completed  their  allotted 
task,  have  passed  up  above,  there  to  re- 
ceive their  diplomas.  One,  I  remember, 
went  out  and  returned  not  from  recess  at 
the  master's  rap ;  his  books  were  gath- 
ered up  by  one  who  came  to  tell  us  that 
"  Will's  "  schooldays  were  done. 

Those  rosy-cheeked,  romping  girls, 
too,  they  are  no  longer  girls,  but  have 
grown  into  happy  wives  and  mothers. 
No.  not  all ;  but  of  the  few  pale-faced 
and  sad-eyed  ones  we  would  not  speak 
to-night— those  of  the  clouded  lives  and 
chilled  hearts. 

Our  school  time  is  all  over,  boys,  and 
we  are  grown  to  be  worldlings ;  not  rich, 
all  of  us,  as  the  world  counts  riches,  but 
have  we  not  the  gold  of  the  glowing  sun- 
set, and  are  not  our  clouds  all  lined  with 
silver,  and  ours,  too,  this  silvery  moon- 
light and  these  starry  diamonds,  and 
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have  we  not,  above  all,  the  wealth  of 
fond,  loving  hearts  and  happy  homes; 
and  have  we  not  in  those  heavenly  cof- 
fers much  of  the  riches  which  repay 
good  actions  here?  Then  why  be  sad- 
dened at  the  change?  Life  is  but  a  series 
of  changes,  each  loss  being  made  up  by 
a  gain? 

I  say  we  are  growing  old :  the  last  day 
of  school  will  soon  be  around.   We  may 


sun  ourselves  here  yet  a  little,  and  then 
pass  on  where  there  will  be  no  more 
change. 

But  would  it  not  be  grand,  Dav,''  be- 
fore the  Master  calls,  to  go  out  for  an 
hour  upon  the  "  old  playground "  and 
have  another  good  game  at  *•  pull-away  " 
or  snap-the-whip,"  or,  better  yet, 
"  hunt  the  wild  deer  over  the  hills?  " 


LAKE  SXINAFEE. 


BY  WILLIAM  C.  SXrROC. 
I. 

Once  more  my  muse  I  from  rest  of  many  a  year, 
Come  forth  again  and  sing,  as  oft  of  yore ; 

Xow  lead  my  steps  to  where  the  crags  appear 
Li  silent  grandeur,  by  the  rugged  shore 

That  skirts  the  margin  of  thy  waters  free, 

Lake  of  my  mountain  home,  loved  '*  Sunapee  !*' 

n. 

Meet  invocation  to  the  pregnant  scene, 

'VMiere.  long  ere  yet  the  white  man's  foot  had  come, 
Eoam'd  wild  and  free  the  daring  Algonquin, 

And  where,  perchance  the  stately  Metacom 
Inspired  his  braves  with  that  poetic  strain 
Which  cheer'd  the  Wampanoags,  but  cheer'd  in  vain. 

m. 

Clear  mountain  mirror  I  who  can  tell  but  thou 
Hast  borne  the    red  man  "  in  his  light  canoe, 

As  fleetly  on  thy  bosom  as  e'en  now 
Thou  bear'st  the  "  paleface  *'  o'er  thy  waters  blue; 

And  who  can  tell  but  nature's  children  then. 

Were  rich  and  happy  as  the  mass  of  men? 

rv. 

Sweet  Granite  "  Katrine  "  of  this  mountain  land  I 

Oh  jewel  set  amid  a  scene  so  fair ! 
"Kearsarge,"     Ascutney."  rise  on  either  hand. 

While  "  Grantham*'  watches  with  a  lover's  care, 
And  "  Sunapee  "  to  •*  Croydon"  sends  in  glee 
A  greeting  o'er  thy  silvery  breast.  Lake  Sunapee ! 
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V. 

How  grand,  upon  a  moonlit  eve,  to  glide 
Upon  thy  waters,  'twixt  the  mountains  high, 

And  gaze  within  thy  azure  crystal  tide, 
On  trembling  shadows  of  the  earth  and  sky  f 

While  all  is  silent,  save  when  trusty  oar 

Awakes  an  echo  from  thy  slumbering  shore  I 

VI. 

Ah !  where  shall  mortals  holier  ground  espy , 
From  which  to  look  where  hope  doth  point  the  gaze, 

Than  from  the  spot  that  speaks  a  Deity, 
In  hoary  accents  of  primeval  praise  ? 

And  where  shall  man  a  purer  altar  lind 

From  which  to  worship  the  Almighty  mind? 

VII. 

Roll  on,  sweet  Lake !  and  if  perchance  thy  form 
Laves  less  of  earth  than  floods  of  western  fame, 

Yet  still  we  love  thee,  in  the  calm  or  storm, 
And  call  thee  ours  by  many  a  kindly  name ; 

What  patriot  heart  but  loves  the  scenes  that  come 

O'er  memory's  sea,  to  breathe  a  tale  of  "  home. " 

VIII. 

And  when  the  winter,  in  its  frozen  thrall, 
Binds  up  thy  locks  in  braids  of  icy  wreath,  ^ 

Forget  we  not  thy  cherished  name  to  call, 
In  fitting  shadow  of  the  sleep  of  death ; 

But  morn  shall  dawn  upon  our  sleep,  and  we. 

As  thou  in  springtime,  wake,  sweet  Sunapee ! 


FIB  ST  CONTEST  OF  THE  BEVOLUTION. 


[from  dr.  quint's  c 

On  the  thirteenth  of  December,  1774, 
into  Portsmouth  came  riding  that  gallant 
rider,  Paul  Revere.  He  brought  from 
William  Cooper,  of  Boston,  an  official 
dispatch  to  Samuel  Cutts,  of  the  local 
committee.  The  king  in  council  had  pro- 
hibited the  exportation  of  military  stores 
from  England,  and  orders  were  out  to 
seize  all  munitions  of  war  in  the  colonies. 
He  brought  also  the  rumor  that  two  roy- 
al regiments  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Pis- 
cataqua.  The  committee  met  and  decid- 
ed. It  sent  dispatches  to  the  neighbor- 
ing towns.   John  Sullivan,  of  Durham, 


NTENNIAL  ORATION.] 

was  notified,  and  led  twenty  men.  It 
was  determined  to  seize  Fort  William 
and  Mary.  The  movement  was  to  be 
open.  John  Langdon,  then  an  officer  of 
militia,  and  John  Sullivan,  who  was  then 
drilling  a  volunteer  company  in  antici- 
pation of  war,  were  leaders.  Gov.  Went- 
worth  knew  of  the  plan,  and  informed 
the  commander  of  the  fort.  "About 
twelve  o'clock"  of  the  next  day,  wrote 
the  Governor  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth 
six  days  later,  "news  was  brought  to  me 
that  a  drum  was  beating  about  the  town 
to  collect  the  populace  together  in  order 
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to  take  away  the  gunpowder  and  disman- 
tle the  fort.  ...  I  sent  the  chief-justice 
to  warn  them  from  engaging  in  such  an 
attempt.  He  went  to  them,  told  them  it 
was  not  short  of  rebellion,  and  entreated 
them  to  desert  from  it  and  disperse.  But 
all  to  no  purpose.  They  went  to  the 
island;  they  forced  an  entrance  in  spite 
of  Capt.  Cochran,  who  defended  it  as 
long  as  he  could.  They  secured  the  cap- 
tain, triumphantly  gave  three  huzzas, 
and  hauled  down  the  king's  colors." 
And  the  helpless  governor  soon  issued  a 
proclamation  which  begins:  "Whereas, 
several  bodies  of  men  did  in  the  day- 
time," etc..  etc. 

This  capture  was  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  14th  of  December,  an  open  and  de- 
termined attack. 

Said  the  commander  of  the  fort,  in  his 
official  report,  dated  the  same  day : 

"I  prepared  to  make  the  best  defence  I 
could,  and  pointed  some  guns  to  those 
places  where  I  expected  they  would  en- 
ter. About  three  o'clock,  the  fort  was 
beset  on  all  sides  by  upwards  of  live  hun- 
dred men.  I  told  them  on  their  peril  not 
to  enter.  They  replied  they  would.  I 
immediately  ordered  three  four-pounders 
to  be  fired  on  them,  and  then  the  small 
arms,  and  before  we  could  be  ready  to 
fire  again,  we  were  stormed  on  all  quar- 
ters, and  immediately  they  secured  me 
and  my  men,  and  kept  us  prisoners  about 
one  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  time 
they  broke  upon  the  powder-house,  and 
took  all  the  powder  away  except  one 
barrel." 

Xinety-seven  barrels  of  powder  were 
taken  away,  and  on  the  night  of  the  15th, 
the  patriots  returned  and  carried  ofi"  all 
the  arms  that  could  be  moved. 

How  men  were  raised  for  the  expedi- 
tion; how  that  powder  was  afterwards 
taken  up  to  Durham  in  boats,  in  a  bitter- 
ly cold  night,  the  men  not  allowed  to 
wear  shoes  lest  a  spark  from  the  nails 
should  ignite  the  powder ;  how  most  of 
it  was  hidden  under  the  old  pulpit  from 
which  the  patriotic  Adams  preached; 
bow  the  New  Hampshire  men's  powder 
horns  were  filled  from  it  when  they 
started  for  Cambridge,  and  how  John 
Demeritt,  of  Durham,  hauled  thither  an 
ox-cart  load,  arriving  just  in  season  to 
have  it  served  out  for  Bunker  Hill— was 
written  out  for  me  twenty  years  ago, 
from  the  lips  of  Eleazer  Bennett,  then 


near  a  hundred  years  old,  who  was  prob- 
ably the  last  survivor  of  that  daring  ex- 
pedition. And  that  powder  supplied  the 
two  New  Hampshire  regiments  at  Bun- 
ker Hill,  w^hich,  attacked  by  the  veteran 
Welch  Fusileers,  were  commanded  by 
James  Held  and  John  Stark,  and  made 
such  slaughter  of  the  best  English  troops. 

The  daring  character  of  this  assault 
can  not  be  over-estimated.  It  was  an  or- 
ganized investment  of  a  royal  fortress, 
where  the  king's  flag  was  flying,  and 
where  the  king's  garrison  met  them  with 
muskets  and  artillery.  It  was  four 
months  before  Lexington ;  and  Lexing- 
ton was  a  resistance  to  attack,  while  this 
was  a  deliberate  assault.  It  was  six 
months  before  Bunker  Hill.  I  fail  to 
find  anywhere  in  the  colonies,  so  early 
an  armed  assault  upon  royal  authority. 
So  far,  it  must  be  held  that  the  first  ac- 
tion in  arms,  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
was  in  New  Hampshire,  and  by  New 
Hampshire  patriots.  This  attack  was 
treason.  It  exposed  every  man  concern- 
ed in  it  to  the  penalty  of  treason.  When 
the  war-vessels  came,  a  few  days  after, 
the  men  of  the  little  garrison  were  placed 
on  board,  to  be  kept  as  witnesses  in  the 
expected  trials.  When  the  King  heard  of 
this  capture,  it  so  embittered  him  that  all 
hope  of  concessions  was  at  an  end.  It 
made  war  inevitable.  But  the  trials  for 
treason  never  took  place.  The  then  gov- 
ernor, John  Weutworth,  the  best  of  all 
the  royal  governors  of  that  day — de- 
scended from  that  William  Wentworth 
who  w\as  Elder  of  our  Dover  first  church, 
and  of  the  same  blood  with  that  Earl  of 
Strafford  who  was  beheaded  in  the  time 
of  the  first  Charles,  and  with  the  British 
premier,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, — 
soon  sailed  away,  never  again  to  set  foot 
upon  his  native  soil.  John  Langdon,  af- 
ter gallant  service  in  the  war,  and  price- 
less service  in  its  civil  support,  became 
governor,  and  the  first  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  John  Sulli- 
van, then  a  lawyer  in  Durham,  was  son 
of  that  John  Sullivan  who  was  once 
school-master  of  the  town  of  Dover,  and 
who  was  the  father  of  governors,  and 
our  local  traditions  insist  was  born  on 
our  side  of  the  Salmon  Falls.  To  him 
the  refugee,  Livius,  wrote  from  Montreal, 
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ill  1777,  urging  his  return  to  the  royal 
cause,  promising  him  particular  reward, 
and  saying,  ''You  were  the  first  man  in 
active  rebellion,"  and  Livius  had  fled 
from  Portsmouth.  Sullivan  became  Ma- 
jor-General,  and  governor  of  his  State. 
Winborn  Adams,  also  of  Dover  blood, 
was  Lieutenant-Colonel  when  he  met  his 


death  at  Stillwater.  Alexander  Scammel, 
of  that  Durham  party,  was  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  army  when  he  fell  at 
Yorktown.  Demeritt^  Griffin,  Bennett, 
Chesley,  Noble  and  Durgin,  of  that  ex- 
pedition, all  did  service  in  the  army  of 
the  Revolution. 


We  will  esteem  it  a  favor  on  the  part 
of  those  subscribers  for  the  Monthly 
who  wish  prosperity  for  our  enterprise 
(and  this  we  trust  includes  them  all),  if 
they  will  call  the  attention  of  their  friends 
and  acquaintances,  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  the  publication.  As  yet  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  residents  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  a  vastly  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  former  residents  now 
having  their  homes  elsewhere,  are  aware 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  publication  as 
the  Granite  Monthly.  A  word  of  sug- 
gestion and  information  in  this  direction 
on  the  part  of  each  subscriber  will  re- 
sult in  a  material  increase  of  the  subscrip- 
tion list — always  an  encouraging  circum- 
stance to  the  publisher,  and  in  turn  re- 
sulting in  some  degree  at  least  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  patrons. 

The  consumption  of  coal  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  our  State  increases  large- 
ly from  year  to  year.  In  some  places, 
where  six  years  ago  none  at  all  was  used, 
many  hundred  tons  are  consumed  an- 
nually, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  during 
the  coming  winter  the  quantity  of  coal 
burned  in  New  Hampshire,  aside  from 
railroad  and  manufacturing  purposes, 
will  be  double  that  of  any  former  winter. 
This  happens  in  large  degree,  from 
the  fact  that  coal  is  cheaper  than  wood, 
even  with  the  high  rates  of  freight  that 
are  paid  for  its  transportation.  A  ton  of 
good  coal  is  generally  considered  worth 
two  cords  of  the  best  wood  for  heating 
purposes,  while  in  all  the  cities  and  larg- 
er villages  of  the  State,  one  cord  of  wood 
costs  about  as  much  as  a  ton  of  coal. 
This  comes  about  from  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  wood  within  easy  access  of  the 
cities  and  villages  has  been  cut  away, 
and  nearly  all  that  comes  into  market 
has  to  be  brought  several  miles  by  teams, 


which  necessarily  adds  largely  to  th® 
cost.  A  question,  therefore,  well  worth 
consideration,  is  whether  or  not  much  of 
the  land  now  under  cultivation  within 
easy  access  of  our  large  towns  could  not 
be  made  to  yield  a  greater  relative  profit 
in  the  growth  of  wood.  The  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  will  do  well  to 
consider  this  question. 


Next  to  the  press  and  the  pulpit  the 
lyceum  or  lecture  platform  is,  or  should 
be,  the  most  important  source  of  popular 
instruction.  That  the  lyceum  has  been 
abused  or  misused — that  the  public  have 
been  humbugged  by  the  palming  off 
upon  them  of  worthless  trash  at  high 
prices,  under  the  name  of  first-class  lec- 
tures—is no  argument  against  the  in- 
stitution itself,  any  more  than  the  circu- 
lation of  unreliable  or  pernicious  news- 
papers and  the  delivery  of  flashy  or  sen- 
sational sermons  are  arguments  against 
the  maintenance  of  the  press  and  the  pul- 
pit generally.  It  is  true  that  the  people 
have  been  imposed  upon  in  this  direction, 
as  they  have  been  in  a  thousand  others, 
and  will  continue  to  be  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  The  public  at  large,  as  well 
as  individuals,  must  learn  by  experience, 
and  they  are  coming  to  know  better  and 
better  from  year  to  year,  who  among  the 
the  great  array  of  professional  lecturers 
are  really  worthy  of  their  patronage,  as 
they  are  also  coming  more  generally  to 
appreciate  the  real  value  of  the  lecture 
system.  We  are  pleased  to  observe, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  general  hard 
times,  there  is  to  be  a  more  extended  pat- 
ronage of  lectures  for  the  coming  win- 
ter in  our  State  than  in  any  previous  sea- 
son, while  for  the  most  part  the  selec- 
tion of  lecturers  is  more  careful  and  ju- 
dicious than  heretofore. 
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BY  ALONZO  I 

The  Year  1667. 
If  one  will  take  the  old  Neck  road  at 
Pine  Hill  cemetery  in  Dover ;  go  past  the 
Wingate  farm  on  which  the  Wingates, 
six  generations  of  them,  have  lived  con- 
tinuously since  the  year  1662 ;  cross  Lit- 
tle John's  creek;  follow  the  road  up 
Huckleberry  Hill,  and  continue  a  mile 
or  so  on  the  elevated  plateau  beyond,  he 
will  see,  on  his  right,  and  touching  the 
road  at  a  point  where  the  road  begins  to 
descend  decidedly,  the  well  marked  rem- 
rtants  of  an  earth-work.  The  work  is 
perfectly  traceable ;  the  only  loss  being 
at  one  corner  of  the  southeastern  projec- 
tion for  sentries,  which  is  on  the  road- 
side, and  where  some  vandal  of  a  road- 
surveyor  cut  away  a  small  portion  for 
the  sake  of  gravel.  That  earth  was  once 
crowned  with  a  strong  palisade,  and 
within  it  stood  the  second  meeting  house 
of  "The  First  Church  in  Dover."  The 
rains  of  two  hundred  and  ten  years  have 
not  been  able  to  wash  away  the  earth- 
w-CH-k  which  the  fathers  built  around  their 
small  house  of  worship.  Forty  foot 
longe,  twenty-six  foot  wide,  sixteen  foot 
stud,"  was  that  meeting  house ;  with  six 
windows,  two  doors,  tile  covering,  and 
"  with  glass  and  nails  for  it."  It  was  in 
1653  that  that  second  edifice  was  built. 
On  that  house  they  placed  a  turret  in 
1665,  and  in  it,  from  that  year,  swung  the 
bell  they  bought  in  England;  before 
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which  time,  from  164S,  Richard  Fmk- 
ham,  by  town  authority,  had  summoned 
the  people  to  church  by  beat  of  his 
drum. 

It  was  in  1667  they  built  the  "fort," 
as  the  old  records  called  it,  for  a  defence 
against  the  Indians.  The  ground  slopes 
rapidly  on  each  side  of  the  work.  The 
palisade  was  one  hundred  feet  square, 
with  "two  sconces  of  sixteen  foot 
square."  The  timbers  were  twelVe  inch- 
es thick,  and  the  wall  eight  feet  high, 
with  sills  and  braces.  Inside  the  inclos- 
ure  the  men  stacked  their  arms  on  the 
Lord's  day;  and  inside  the  two 
"  sconces,"  which  stood  on  alternate  cor- 
ners, the  sentinels  watched'.  They  could 
see  far  up  and  down  the  road  north  and 
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south;  and  from  Bellamy  river  to  the 
Newichawaniiock  west  and  east. 

To  that  church  came  the  people,  not 
only  of  Dover  Neck,  hut  from  Bellamy, 
and  Nock's  Marsh,  and — save  in  the  win- 
ter—from Cochecho  and  a  mile  still  farther 
north.  To  the  toll  of  its  bell  came  the 
canoes  across  from  Back  River  side,  and 
across  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  Pis- 
cataqua  from  Bloody  Point,  and  even 
from  the  southern  shores  of  the  Great 
Bay.  The  Durham  people,  then  the 
Oyster  River  part  of  Dover,  had  a  meet- 
ing house  of  their  own,  but  rarely  had  a 
minister;  and  when  they  had  none  they, 
too,  came,  or  rather  generally  rebelled 
against  coming,  so  far  as  to  Parson  Rey- 
ner's.  And  taxes  for  the  ministry  were 
laid  upon  all  the  people,  from  the  south 
shore  of  Great  Bay  to  the  woods  of  Lee, 
and  from  Boiling  Rock  on  the  main  Pis- 
cataqua  to  Xewichawannock  falls. 

The  people  were  required  by  law  to  go 
to  church.  Five  shillings  a  day  was  the 
penalty  of  absence.  In  1662,  numbers 
were  suddenly  prosecuted.  William  Rob- 
erts had  been  absent  twenty-eight  Sun- 
days. James  Smith,  fourteen  days,  and 
paid  ten  shillings  extra  for  one  day  at  a 
Quaker  meeting.  James  Nute,  sen., 
wife  and  son.  twenty-six  days,  "and  for 
entertaining  Quakers  4  hours  in  one 
day,"  was  fined  forty  shillings  an  hour. 
Jellian  Pinkham, thirteen  days.butas  her 
husband  refused  to  pay,  she  was  set  in 
the  stocks  one  hour. 

Mr.  Reyner.  the  then  minister  of  the 
town,  as  he  was  from  1655  till  his  death, 
was  an  educated  man;  "  a  man  of  meek 
and  humble  spirit,  sound  in  the  truth, 
and  every  way  irreproachable  in  his  life 
and  conversation."  He  was  a  man  of 
some  wealth ;  owning,  and  dying  pos- 
sessed of,  an  estate  in  Batley.  Yorkshire, 
in  the  old  country.  He  lived  in  Dover, 
near  the  meeting  house,  across  the  road. 
From  the  southeast  corner  of  the  work 
go  down  the  road  fourteen  rods ;  then 
cross  the  road,  and  four  rods  due  east 
from  the  fence  is  a  partially  filled  old 
cellar.  Over  that  cellar  stood  the  house 
of  Parson  Reyner,  and  there  he  died, 
April  20,  1669. 

Mr.  Reyner's  church  officers  were, — 
Elders  Hatevil  Nutter  and  William  Went- 


worth ;  and  Deacon  John  Hall. 

Hatevil  Nutter  was  certainly  in  Dover 
in  1637,  and  probably  in  1635.  He  took  a 
house  lot  in  the  division  made  by  Capt. 
Thomas  Wiggin,  and  lived  near  the 
church,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 
He  died  in  a  good  old  age,  ancestor  of  all 
the  Nutters. 

John  Hall  was  deacon  from  about  1655 
until  his  death,  about  1692.  The  spot 
where  he  lived  was  lately  traceable.  It 
was  southwesterly  from  the  church,  on 
the  last  firm  ground  above  the  Back 
river.  Ancient  bricks  have  been 
ploughed  out  of  his  cellar.  His  spring, 
still  known  as  "Hall's  Spring,"  on 
the  west  side  of  the  railway,  still 
flows  as  briskly  as  in  1667.  Of  his  mul- 
titude of  descendants,  two  Dover  law- 
yers now  bear  his  family  name,  and  an- 
other descendant  is  the  present  Mayor  of 
the  city. 

William  Wentworth  is  more  noted. 
He  was  one  of  Wheelwright's  adherents, 
and  connected  with  him  by  some  circuit- 
ous family  alliances.  He  followed  Wheel- 
wright from  England  to  Boston,  from 
Boston  to  Exeter,  and  from  Exeter  to 
Wells.  Thence  he  came  to  Dover.  He 
lived  on  the  Wentworth  property,  still  in 
the  family,  east  of  Garrison  Hill.  He 
was  of  an  old  Saxon  family,  descendant 
of  Reginald  Wentworth,  a  Saxon  lord  of 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  His 
immediate  ancestry  had  become  rather 
decayed  by  descent  from  younger  sons. 
The  great  estates  went  through  elder 
lines,  and  are  now  held  by  the  present 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  owner  of  the  magnifi- 
cent '"Wentworth  House,"  one  of  the 
finest  structures  in  England.  Elder 
Wentworth,  in  the  wilds  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, may  not  have  known  that  Thomas 
Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafl'ord,  beheaded 
in  the  troublous  times  of  Charles  I. ,  was 
his  remote  kinsman  in  the  eldest  line. 
In  the  year  in  which  the  Elder  saw  our 
earth-work  rising,  his  kinswoman.  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  became  fifth  Baroness 
Wentworth,  and  both  died  in  the  same 
spring,  that  of  1696, — her  title  being  now 
held  by  the  twelfth  Baron  Wentworth, 
grandson  of  the  tenth  Baroness  Went- 
worth, better  known  as  Lady  Byron, 
wife  of  the  poet.   It  is  curious  to  con- 
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jecture  whether  the  humble  Elder  knew 
that  he  was  of  the  same  blood  with  that 
Margary  Wentworth  who  married  Sir 
John  Seymour,  and  was  mother  of  that 
Jane  Seymour,  wife  of  King  Henry 
VIII.,  whose  son  reigned  as  King  Ed- 
ward VI.  The  old  Dover  blood  was 
mixed.  Thus,  Francis  Champernown, 
who  lived  on  Great  Bay,  had  in  his  veins 
the  blood  of  the  Plantagenets.  All  this 
availed  little  where  a  sturdy  yeoman's 
muscles  were  more  than  high  blood  in 
subduing  the  forests.  Elder  Wntworth 
lived  simply,  uprightly,  manfully.  He 
himself  became  ancestor  of  three  Gover- 
nors of  his  name,  who  governed  Xew 
Hampshire  from  1717  to  1776;  of  the 
John  who  was  President  of  our  rebellious 
Legislature  of  1775  ;  of  the  John  who 
signed  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation 
in  the  Continental  Congress ;  of  the  John, 
now  of  Chicago,  long  in  Congress:  of 
Tappan,  another  Congressman.  Even 
our  present  Senator,  Edward  H.  Rollins, 
is  a  descendant  of  the  Elder.  That  blood 
has  given  Colonels  and  Generals  innu- 
merable; and,  in  literary  lines,  Mrs. 
Gore,  the  English  novelist,  and  Mrs. 
Sigourney,  the  American  poet,  loved  to 
trace  their  descent  from  the  Elder  of  the 
Dover JFirst  Church. 

The  Year  1638. 

When  that  still  visible  fortification  was 
building,  the  First  Church  was  in  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  its  age.  We  go 
back,  then,  to  that  date,  December,  1638. 
In  that  month  Hanserd  Knollys  organized 
the  Church  which  has  now  had  an  unin- 
terrupted life  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  years. 

The  church  undoubtedly,  in  point  of 
age.  ranks  second  in  Xew  Hampshire. 
The  church  in  Hampton  precedes  it  by 
several  months.  Occasional  attempts 
have  been  made  to  give  the  Exeter 
church  also  a  priority,  but  without  suc- 
cess. For,  first,  the  original  Exeter 
church  was  made  up  of  members  whom 
the  records  of  the  First  Boston  Church 
show  were  dismissed  for  that  purpose 
only  in  January,  1639,  or  a  month  later 
than  the  actual  organization  of  the  Do- 
ver church.  Secondly,  that  first  Exeter 
church  became  extinct  in  1&42,  when 
Wheelwright  and  his  friends,  who  con- 


stituted that  church,  felt  obliged  to  quit 
Exeter  and  take  refuge  in  Maine,  on  ac- 
count of  tlj^e  extension  of  Massachusetts 
authority  over  this  territory.  In  1644, 
some  Exeter  people  attempted  to  organ- 
ize a  new  church,  but  Massachusetts  for- 
bade it.  There  was  thereafter  no  church 
in  Exeter  until  its  present  First  Church 
was  organized,  namely,  Sept.  21,  1698 ; 
whose  records  commence  thus :  -  The 
order  of  proceeding  in  gathering  a  partic- 
ular Church  in  Exeter."  Yet  the  Con- 
gregational annual  reports  give  to  the 
present  First  Church  in  Exeter  the  date 
1639,  a  date  belonging  to  an  organization 
dead  and  gone  fifty-six  years  before  this 
present  one  was  gathered.  History  is 
frequently  written  in  this  way. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  First 
Parish,  the  successor  of  the  town,  dates 
still  further  back.  Its  first  meeting  house 
was  erected  in  1633,  and  it  had  "  an 
able  and  worthy  Puritan  minister,"  Wil- 
liam Leverich,  the  first  minister  of  Xew 
Hampshire.  That  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  church  edifice  built  in  this  State. 
George  Burdett  was  the  next  succeeding 
minister  in  Dover.  Then  came  Hanserd 
Knollys^  founder  of  the  Church. 

Knollys  was  a  Cambridge  man  in  edu- 
cation ;  had  been  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  resigned  his  living  from 
Puritan  convictions;  was  harassed  by 
imprisonment  and  persecution,  and  left 
England;  was  forbidden  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts government  to  remain  in  that 
Colony  because  thought  to  be  Antino- 
nian ;  and  at  the  age  of  forty  found  ref- 
uge on  the  free  Piscataqua. 

Here  he  found  a  settlement  originated 
under  Episcopal  auspices,— Edward  Hil- 
ton always  a  Churchman, — although  en- 
larged under  other  influences ;  a  people 
mixed  in  character,  but  none  of  them 
emigrants  for  conscience'  sake,  and  even 
the  Puritan  portion  not  of  the  severe 
Bay  type ;  the  colony  a  northern  refuge 
of  liberty  for  men  who  could  not  endure 
the  Massachusetts  arbitrary  rule,  as 
Rhode  Island  was  the  southern  refuge ; 
no  church  organized  after  fifteen  years  of 
colonial  life ;  and  a  minister,  George  Bur- 
dett, who,  a  Churchman,  was  in  corres-- 
pondence  with  Archbishop  Laud,  and 
who  had  succeeded  in  getting  himself 
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made  "  Governor,"  by  the  voice  of  the 
people. 

But  Knollys  succeeded  in  organizing  a 
church  of  some  of  the  best  minded," 
■which,  written  by  a  Puritan,  meant  Pu- 
ritan. Burdett,  whose  letters  to  Laud, 
still  existing  in  the  Public  Record  office 
in  London,  told  altogether  too  much 
truth  as  to  Massachusetts  policy  to  suit 
Massachusetts,  became  guilty  of  misde- 
meanors, or  at  least  a  Massachusetts  his- 
torian said  so,  and  went  to  Agamenticus, 
where  he  became  Governor  again.  For 
two  years,  Knollys  remained  in  peace, 
with  Capt.  John  Underbill,  an  old  sol- 
dier of  Count  Maurice  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  at  this  period  Governor  of  Do- 
ver, as  his  main  coadjutor. 

But  in  1640.  came  hither  Rev.  Thomas 
Larkham,  also  a  graduate  of  Cambridge. 
The  Puritan  historian  has  thrown  oblo- 
quy on  his  name,  but  a  careful  student  of 
New  Hampshire  history  soon  learns  to 
distrust  such  accounts,  when  Massachu- 
setts policy  was  concerned.  Larkham 
was,  in  spirit,  still  .in  sympathy  with  the 
English  church.  It  was  an  age  of  relig- 
ious confusions,  and  of  yet  unsettled  con- 
ditions. The  people  of  Dover  cast  aside 
Knollys,  and  received  Larkham.  This  is 
easily  understood,  by  remembering  that 
the  prelatical  party  was  in  existence. 
Then  came  dissensions.  "  The  more  re- 
ligious," Winthrop  says,  adhered  to 
Knollys ;  which  in  his  mind  meant  the 
Puritan  element.  Larkham  received  to 
the  church  "the  notoriously  scandalous 
and  ignorant,  so  they  would  promise 
amendment;"  which  meant,  in  Puritan 
minds,  the  practice  of  the  Church  of 
England.  "  These  two  fell  out,"  says 
Lechford,  "  about  baptizing  children,  re- 
ceiving of  members,  and  burial  of  the 
dead,"  which  means  that  the  Puritan 
buried  the  dead  without  scripture,  prayer, 
psalm  or  word ;  while  the  prelatist  buried 
with  the  forms  of  the  English  church. 
Two  parties  finally  appeared  in  arms. 
The  magistrates  supported  Larkham ;  got 
help  from  the  Episcopal  settlements  at 
Portsmouth  and  across  in  Maine,  and 
gave  Larkham  the  supremacy. 

Then  Massachusetts  sent  men  ostensi- 
bly to  mediate,  but  really  to  pave  the 
way  for  annexation.   The  existence  of  a 


free  colony  on  the  northern  border  was 
irksome.  Tired  of  strugglings,  the  peo- 
ple, after  considerable  delay,  and  exact- 
ing terms  which  guarded  their  liberties, 
finally  consented  to  come  under  Massa- 
chusetts authority.  Both  Knollys  and 
Larkham  left,  the  one  in  1641,  the  other 
in  1642,  and  Daniel  Maud,  in  that  year, 
was  sent  to  Dover  as  minister  of  the  First 
Church,  where  he  peaceably  remained 
until  his  death  in  1655.  And  thencefor- 
ward this  church  had  a  peaceful  life, 
even  to  this  day. 

We  give  this  more  particular  account 
of  the  real  cause  of  the  dissensions  here 
in  1638-'42, — the  existence  of  the  irrec- 
oncilable Puritan  and  prelatic  elements, — 
because  Belknap  fails  to  do  so,  and  be- 
cause, until  some  cotemporary  hints  sug- 
gested, no  such  solution,  we  believe,  ev- 
er appeared. 

Knollys  and  Larkham  alike  returned  to 
England.  Each  became  eminent  in  re- 
ligion and  good  lives.  Knollys  became 
a  Baptist,  Larkham  an  Independent. 
Each  suffered  greatly  from  the  establish- 
ed church,  and  each  died  in  great  esteem. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  engraved  por- 
traits of  each  are  still  in  existence,  a 
copy  of  that  of  Knollys  being  in  Dover. 
It  is  somewhere  stated  that  Knollys  was 
of  the  ancient  family  of  that  name,  and 
was  allowed  to  visit  King  Charles  I.  in 
his  imprisonment. 

The  line  of  ministers  of  the  First  Par- 
ish is  as  follows : 

1.  William  Leverich,  1633-'35.  His  de- 
scendants are  numerous  on  Long  Island, 
where  he  died. 

2.  George  Burdett,  1637-'8. 

3.  Hanserd  Knollys,  1638-'41. 

4.  Thomas  Larkham,  1640-'42. 

5.  Daniel  Maud,  1642-'55. 

6.  John  Reyner,  1655 -'69,  dying  in  of- 
fice. 

7.  John  Reyner,  Jr.,  1669-71,  son  of 
the  last  preceding,  dying  in  office. 

8.  John  Pike,  1678-1710,  dying  in  office. 

9.  Nicholas  Sever,  1711-'15.  After- 
wards a  Judge  in  Massachusetts. 

10.  Jonathan  Gushing,  1717-1769,  dying 
in  office,  and  the  last  minister  of  this 
church  dying  in  its  pastorate. 

11.  Jeremy  Belknap,  D.D.,  1767-1786, 
the  faithful  historian  of  New  Hampshire. 
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12.  Robert  Gray.  1787-1S05. 

13.  Caleb  Hamliton  Shearman,  1807-'12. 

14.  Joseph  Ward  Clary,  1S12-*2S. 

lo.  Hubbard  Winslow,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
182S--31. 

16.  David  Root,  lS33-"39. 

17.  Jeremiah  Smith  Young.  lS39-'43. 

18.  Homer  Barrows.  lS45-'52. 

19.  Benjamin  Franklin  Parsons,  1853- 
1856. 

20.  Elias  Huntington  Richardson,  D.D., 
1856-'63. 

21.  Avery  Skinner  Walker.  1864-'68. 

22.  George  Burley  Spalding.  1869  — . 

The  Year  1877. 

George  Burley  Spalding,  the  pres- 
ent pastor  of  the  First  Church,  was  born 
in  Montpelier,  Vt..  August  11,  1835.  son 
of  Dr.  James  and  Eliza  (Reed)  Spalding. 

Dr.  James  Spalding  was  son  of  Deacon 
Reuben  Spalding,  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Vermont,  whose  life  was  not 
more  remarkable  for  his  toils,  privations 
and  energy  as  a  pioneer  in  a  new  coun- 
try, than  for  his  unbending  Christian  in- 


tegrity. Dr.  James  Spalding  was  the 
third  of  twelve  children,  and  for  many 
years  was  a  successful  practitioner  of 
medicine,  but  especially  eminent  in  sur- 
gery. ''His  life,"  said  a  printed  sketch, 
"  was  that  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  a  life 
of  ton.  prayer,  and  sympathy  for  oth- 
ers." 

George  Burley  Spalding  was  the  sev- 
enth of  nine  children.  He  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Vermont  in  1856,  being 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  read  law 
one  year  in  Vermont,  and  then  went  to 
Tallahassee,  Florida,  where  he  read  law 
another  year.  While  in  the  South,  he 
was  a  regular  correspondent  of  the  Xeio 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  of  which  his 
brother.  James  Reed  Spalding,  was  one 
of  the  editors.  As  such  he  attended  the 
noted  Southern  Commercial  Convention 
in  Savannah,  in  1858,  where  Yancey, 
Rhett,  Barnwell  and  De  Bow  poured  out 
their  hot  invective.  In  the  following 
year  he  mingled  with  the  great  Southern 
leaders,  on  the  eye  of  the  great  events 
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ecessor,  Dr.  Jeremy  Belknap. 


■w  hich  were  soon  to  burst  upon  the  coun- 
try. Doubtless  in  his  law  study  and  in 
his  intei  course  with  men  in  different 
phases  of  society,  he  acquired  that  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  human  nature 
which  made  available  his  instinctive  and 
common-sense  power  of  meeting  all  class- 
es of  men. 

Circumstances  led  him  to  chan.^e  his 
purpose.  He  returned  north,  abandoned 
the  law,  and  began  the  study  of  Theolo- 
gy in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York  City.  Here  he  remained  two 
years.  Here,  also,  he  did  regular  edito- 
rial work  on  the  Ne\o  York  Worlds  of 
which  his  brother  was  founder,  and  subse- 
quently wrote  for  the  columns  of  the 
New  York  Times.  This  experience  ena- 
bled him,  later,  to  write  for  five  years, 
a  large  portion  of  the  editoral  leaders 
of  the  Watchman  and  Bejlector.  Leaving 
New  York,  he  entered  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  wh^re,  after  one  year's 
study,  he  graduated  in  1861.  On  the  5th 
of  October  of  that  year  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Vergennes,  Yt.,  a  position  which  he  re- 
signed August  1, 1864,  to  accept  a  call  to 
the  Park  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  for- 
merly Dr.  Bushnell's,  where  he  was  in- 
stalled September  28.  He  resigned  that 
charge,  and  was  dismissed  March  23, 
1869,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  in  Dover,  September  1st, 
following. 

Mr.  Spalding's  literary  work  has  been 
extensive,  but  mainly  upon  current  news- 
paper periodicals.  This  has  given  him, 
of  course, a  valuable  directness  and  clear- 
ness of  expression.  Five  sermons  have 
been  published :  A  sermon  on  the  death 
of  Gen.  Samuel  Strong,  of  Vergennes, 
Vt.  A  sermon  on  God's  Presence  and 
Purpose  in  War.  A  Discourse  on  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
Dover.  A  Memorial  of  John  P.  Hale, — 
a  fine  specimen  of  judicious  analysis,  In 
which  he  does  justice  to  the  pioneer  of 
the  anti-slavery  cause  in  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate— a  justice  now  latelyjapparently  pur- 
posely ignored  out  of  a  desire  to  magni- 
fy a  brilliant  but  later  laborer.  A  Cen- 
tennial on  the  Dover  Pulpit  in  the  Revo- 
lution, for  which  he  searched  and  well 
used  the  manuscript  of  his  eminent  pred-r 


Without  disparagement  to  others,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  public  opinion  accords  to 
Mr.  Spalding  a  foremost  place  among 
the  ministers  of  New  Hampshire.  Cer- 
tainly no  pastor  of  the  ancient  First 
Church  ever  had  a  greater  public  respect 
or  a  deeper  personal  affection.  Under 
his  ministry  large  numbers  have  been 
added  to  the  church,  and  his  administra- 
tion of  a  strong  and  thinking  society  goes 
on  without  even  a  ripple.  He  has  been 
frequently  called  to  attend  distant  coun- 
cils, some  of  great  and  even  national  in- 
terest, and  some  where  delicate  questions 
required  the  wisest  consideration ;  and  in 
all  cases  his  calm  an  d  deliberate  judg-  ^ 
raent  has  had  an  Influence  inferior  to 
none. 

In  his  preaching,  one  has  to  study 
him  to  get  the  secret  of  his  influence. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  to  startle.  There  is 
no  dramatic  exhibition.  It  is  the  far- 
thest possible  from  the  sensational.  There 
are  never  any  protruding  logical  bones. 
He  never  indulges  in  any  prettinesses  of 
diction.  But  a  critical  analysis  (the  last 
thing  one  thinks  of  in  listening  to  him) 
finds  some  elements.  His  themes  are  al- 
ways elevated  themes.  One  sees  the 
most  earnest  convi  ctions,  held  in  perfect 
independence  and  honesty ;  a  natural  de- 
velopment of  thought  in  an  always  fresh 
and  orderly  way ;  a  diction  as  clear  as  a 
pellucid  brook ;  illustrations  drawn  from 
wide  observation,  always  simple  and  fre- 
quently beautiful;  a  genial,  sometimes 
intense,  glow  pervading  his  whole  dis- 
course ;  and  a  dignified  but  simple  manli- 
ness throughout.  Fully  six  feet  in 
height,  and  with  liberally  developed 
physique,  he  impresses  one  at  first  main- 
ly with  the  idea  of  manly  strength. 
Those  who  hear  him,  and  especially  those 
who  know  him,  find  an  equal  develop- 
ment of  a  generous  nature  which  inclines 
always  to  sympathy,  and  with  which  he 
answers,  in  public  and  private,  to  every 
appeal  to  his  helpful  power.  In  doctrine 
he  is  understood  to  hold  the  main  tenets 
of  what  is  called  old  theology,  but  as 
forces  rather  than  dogmas,  and  liberally 
instead  of  severely  applied. 

Mr.  Spalding  was  a  member  of  the  re- 
cent Constitutional  Convention  of  New 
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Hampshire.   He  is  also  a  Trustee  of  the  Ecclesiastically,  he  is  one  of  the  mana- 

State  Normal  School,  by  appointment  of  gers  of  the  New  Hampshire  Missionary 

the  Governor  and  Council ;  and  is  Chair-  Society, 
man  of  the  Dover  Board  of  Education. 
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BY  ASA  M( 

1.  The  New  Hampshire  Patriot. 

Between  the  years  1790  and  1810  sev- 
eral weekly  journals  were  born  and  died 
in  Concord.  They  severally  partook  of 
the  scrap-book  character  of  the  papers 
of  that  early  period,  and  exercised  very 
little  influence  upon  public  opinion,  be- 
cause important  topics  were  seldom  dis- 
cussed in  their  pages.  Poetry,  anec- 
dotes, charades,  riddles,  with  a  meagre 
record  of  domestic  and  foreign  occur- 
rences, marriages  and  deaths  in  the  vil- 
lage, with  a  few  advertisements,  occu- 
pied the  sheet.  Indeed,  the  public  jour- 
nals of  Boston,  during  the  period  here 
mentioned,  partook  somewhat  of  the 
character  of  those  in  country  villages. 
Reference  to  ancient  flies  of  papers, 
printed  in  the  New  England  metropolis 
during  the  period  now  under  considera- 
tion, will  fully  sustain  the  assertion  that 
the  press  of  that  day  had  not  become  a 
great  power  in  the  State. 

The  New  Ha:vipshire  Patriot  was 
established  by  the  late  Isaac  Hill,  Esq., 
and  the  year  1809  is  the  date  of  a  new  de- 
parture in  journalism,  so  far  as  this  State 
is  concerned.  Mr.  Hill  was  a  native  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  served 
an  apprenticeship  at  the  printing  busi- 
ness with  Joseph  Cushing,  proprietor  and 
publisher  of  the  "  Farmer's  Cabinet," 
a  paper  then  and  still  living  in  Amherst, 
this  State.  The  Patriot  had  been  in  ex- 
istence a  few  months  before  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Hill,  but  its  infan- 
cy was  of  sickly  nature,  and  it  would 
have  gone  the  way  of  many  predecessors 
in  Concord  but  for  a  change  of  owner- 
ship. Mr.  Hill  was  a  gentleman  of  un- 
tiring industry  and  decided  convictions ; 
wrote  with  facility  and  vigor,  and  thepa- 
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per  soon  commenced  to  exercise  an  influ- 
ence upon  public  opinion,  not  only  in 
Concord  and  vicinity,  but  through  a 
wider  range,  until  it  became  a  controling 
power  in  the  State. 

There  had  been  a  season  of  much  polit- 
ical warmth  ten  years  before  the  Patriot 
became  a  vital  force  in  New  Hampshire — 
immediately  before  and  during  that  can- 
vass which  terminated  in  the  election  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency,  and 
the  birth  of  the  journal  here  spoken  of 
was,  as  seen  by  the  date  above  given,  in 
a  period  of  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
fervor,  as  events  were  tending  toward  a 
war  with  England.  Mr.  Hill  entered 
with  zeal  into  the  discussion  of  public 
aff"airs,  and  his  paper  was  virtually  with- 
out a  competitor  in  the  central,  western, 
southern  and  northern  portions  of  the 
State.  Like  all  public  journals,  even 
such  as  number  only  two  or  three  dec- 
ades—and the  Patriot  lacks  but  about 
two  years  of  three-score  and  ten — it  has 
been  owned  and  conducted  by  several 
publishers.  Its  present  proprietor  is  Ed- 
win C.  Bailey.  Esq. 
2.  The  New  Hampshire  Statesman. 
This  public  journal  was  commenced  in 
the  year  1823,  the  first  number  appearing 
on  the  6th  day  of  January,  and  therefore 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ancient 
institutions  of  Concord.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century,  when  the 
present  Main  Street— a  mile  and  a  half 
long— contained  the  chief  residences, 
stores  and  other  business  buildings,  there 
grew  up  a  degree  of  jealousy  between 
the  North  and  South  End,  which  exerr 
cised  a  disturbing  influence  for  many 
years,  and  entered  even  into  the  social 
relations  of  the  inl^abit^nts?   Little  feud$ 
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sprang  up  in  what  was  then  known  as 
the  Efpublican,  in  distinction  from  the 
Federal  party.  They  at  the  North  End 
regarded  their  down-town  brethren  as 
desirous  of  giving  law  to  the  party. 
Conspicuous  among  the  latter  were  Isaac 
Hill,  AVilliam  and  Joseph  Low,  Richard 
Bartlett  and  Jacob  B.  Moore;  and  of 
their  North  End  brethren  were  John 
George.  Robert  Davis,  Samuel  CoflSn,  Abi- 
el  Walker,  Francis  N.  Fisk,  and  Charles 
and  Joseph  Walker— all  now  numbered 
with  the  dead.  The  first  publisher  of 
the  Statesman  was  Luther  Roby,  Esq., 
who  came  hither  from  Amherst,  and 
opened  a  printing  office  at  the  North 
End,  in  a  building  still  standing  and  oc- 
cupied as  a  dwelling-house.  The  first 
person  who  had  charge  of  the  paper  was 
Amos  A.  Parker,  Esq.,  who  had  been  in 
the  practice  of  law  at  Epping ;  and  it  is  a 
somewhat  remarkable  circumstance  that 
both  these  gentlemen  still  live;  Mr. 
Roby  in  Concord  at  about  seventy-six 
years,  and  Mr.  Parker  in  Jaffrey,  past 
four-score. 

It  would  be  a  laborious  work,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot, 
to  write  of  the  mutations  which  the  New 
Hampshire  Statesman  has  undergone ; 
and  even  if  stated  in  detail,  the  narrative 
would  possess  little  or  no  general  interest. 
Many  are  the  publications  which  had  birth 
and  died  in  Concord  since  these  journals 
were  commenced,  and  as  to  printers  and 
publishers  connected  with  one  or  the 
other,  they  would  count  a  score  and 
more.  William  Butterfield,  Esq.,  is  the 
oldest  surviving  editor  of  the  Patriot ;  of 
those  who  had  charge  of  the  Statesman 
and  still  live  are  Amos  A.  Parker,  George 
Kent,  George  W,  Ela  and  Asa  McFar- 
land— the  two  first  at  more  than  four- 
score years ;  the  two  last  about  ten  years 
younger. 

3.    The  New  Hasipshire  Historical 
Society. 

Two  hundred  years  had  passed  since 
the  settlement  of  New  Hampshire  before 
the  formation  of  its  Historical  Society ; 
an  institution  the  utility  of  which  is  made 
manifest  to  all  who  have  ever  examined 
the  contents  of  its  well  filled  halls  and 
cabinets  in  Concord, or  taken  into  consid- 
eration the  influence  it  has  exerted  in 


procuring  to  be  written  and  published 
the  many  histories  of  New  Hampshire 
towns. 

In  March,  1823,  a  literary  society  in 
Portsmouth  addressed  letters  to  Ichabod 
Bartlett,  Timothy  Upham,  Alexander 
Ladd  and  Nath'l  A.  Haven,  Jr.,  of  Ports- 
mouth ;  Andrew  Peirce,  James  Bartlett 
and  Charles  W.  Cutter,  of  Dover;  Ste- 
phen Mitchell  of  Durham;  David  Barker, 
Jr,  of  Rochester ;  John  Kelly  of  North- 
wood;  William  Smith,  O.  W.  B.  Peabody 
and  Peter  Chadwick,  of  Exeter ;  Samuel 
D.  Bell  of  Chester,  and  Jacob  B.  Moore, 
Richard  Bartlett  and  John  Farmer,  of 
Concord— requesting  them  to  meet  and 
make  arrangements  to  celebrate  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement 
of  New  Hampshire.  A  meeting  of  gen- 
tlemen was  held  in  Exeter,  March  13th, 
and,  after  attending  to  the  subject  for 
which  they  assembled,  they  associated 
with  themselves  several  others  present, 
and  proceeded  to  consider  the  subject  of 
forming  a  society,  the  object  of  which 
should  be  to  procure  and  preserve  mate- 
rials relating  to  the  natural,  civil,  litera- 
ry and  ecclesiastical  history  of  New 
Hampshire.  Hon.  Ichabod  Bartlett  of 
Portsmouth  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
Professor  Hosea  Hildreth  of  Exeter  chosen 
secretary.  The  meeting  resolved  that 
it  was  expedient  to  form  such  a  society, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  call 
another  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Ports- 
mouth on  the  20th  of  the  following  May. 

The  meeting  took  place,  and  was  at- 
tended by  twenty-one  gentlemen,  who 
formed  themselves  into  an  historical  so- 
ciety, and  took  measures  to  procure  an 
act  of  incorporation.  An  adjournment 
was  had — Concord  being  designated  as 
the  place  in  which  to  re-assemble— and  a 
charter  having  in  the  meantime  been  pro- 
cured, the  first  election  of  officers  took 
place  in  that  city  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1823,  as  follows: 

President,  Hon.  Wm.  Plumer,  of  Ep- 
ping ;  Vice  Presidents,  Levi  Woodbury, 
of  Portsmouth,  and  Bennett  Tyler,  d.  d., 
President  of  Dartmouth  College;  Re- 
cording Secretary.  John  Kelly,  of  Exe- 
ter; Corresponding  Secretary,  Nathl. 
Haven,  Jr.,  Portsmouth;  Treasurer, 
George  Kent,  Concord;  Librarian,  Jacob 
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B.  Moore,  Concord ;  Standing  Commit- 
tee, Xathan  Adams  and  Nathan  Parker, 
D.  D.,  of  Portsmouth:  Prof.  Hosea  Hil- 
dreth,  of  Exeter ;  Committee  of  Publica- 
tion, Wm.  Plumer,  Jr.,  of  Epping.  Par- 
ker Noyes,  of  Salisbury,  and  John  Far- 
mer, of  Concord.  Of  the  above  the  only 
survivor  is  George  Kent,  Esq.,  now  re- 
siding in  the  city  of  Washington,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Collections  of 
the  Society  appeared  in  the  following 
year,  consisted  of  336  pages,  and  was 
printed  by  Jacob  B.  Moore.  Others  have 
been  issued  as  the  means  of  the  Society — 
always  small — have  allowed.  Its  income 
has  from  the  first  consisted  almost  whol- 
ly of  initiation  fees  and  the  annual  tax 
upon  its  members ;  usually  two  dollars. 
The  Legislature  votes  a  small  sum  aimu- 
ally — the  Society  being  justly  considered 
its  auxiliary  in  collecting  materials  of  an 
historical  character.  For  several  years 
succeeding  its  formation  the  books,  pam- 
phlets, manuscripts  and  other  collections 
were  deposited  in  an  obscure  apai  tment  in 


the  State  House.  Thence  they  were  U  ans- 
ferred  to  a  hall  over  the  Concord  Bank, 
and  kept  there  for  a  very  considerable 
period.  The  next  migration  was  to  an 
apartment  in  the  Merrimack  County 
Bank  building— the  Society  still  having 
money  beneath  it,  although  little  or  none 
in  its  treasury — near  the  north  end  of 
Main  Street,  where  the  property  of  this 
ancient  institution  has  remained  to  this 
day.  Several  years  ago  the  charter  of 
the  bank  ceased  by  limitation,  and  by  a 
persistent  effort  the  funds — about  83000, 
were  procured  with  which  to  purchase 
the  bank  building,  and  it  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Society.  It  is  of  brick, 
and  slated ;  is  three  stories  high,  exter- 
nally fire-proof,  and  no  fires  are  permit- 
ted in  the  building.  Here  the  great  and 
very  valuable  collections  of  the  Society 
are  kept,  in  charge  of  a  gentleman 
with  the  taste,  historical  knowledge,  in- 
dustrious habits  and  civil  deportment  in- 
dispensable in  the  custodian  of  such 
treasures — Daniel  E.  Secomb,  Esq. 
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["We  copy  the  foIlo"wiiig  from  advance  sheets 
lished  by  E.  H.  Spaulding  of  XashUxi.  It  is  from  th 
torian  of  Mason,  and  may  be  regarded  as  showing 
well  did  not  lyve  to  the  age  accorded  him. — Ed.] 

John  Lovewell  of  Old  Dunstable,  did 
he  live  to  be  120  years  old?  This  ques- 
tion has  been  debated,  but  never  definite- 
ly settled.  Xo  record  is  found  of  his 
birth  or  of  his  death,  nor  any  entry  or 
memorandum,  answering  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  record,  in  which  his  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death  is  stated.  In  the  years 
1825-26  I  resided  in  Xashua,  then  Dun- 
stable. The  tradition  was  then  uniform 
and  unquestioned  that  this  was  his  age. 
Fox,  whose  book  was  published  in  1846, 
(see  Hist,  of  Dunstable,  page  158,  note), 
seems  to  have  doubted  the  statement, 
but  finally  to  have  yielded  credit  to  it 
(see  page  157).  and  Kidder  (in  Expedi- 
tion of  Capt.  John  Lovewell)  adopts  the 


of  "Sketches  of  Old  Dunstable,"  about  to  be  pub- 
e  pen  of  Johx  B.  Hill,  Esq.,  the  venerable  his 
with  substantial  conclusiveness  that  John  Love- 

traditional  age  without  question.  Mr. 
Farmer,  also,  in  his  letter  to  me,  says  he 
always  doubted  it,  though  it  seems  to 
have  passed  into  history  as  an  undenia- 
ble fact.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  a 
careful  examination  of  all  the  facts  will 
show  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
statement.  During  my  residence  in 
Xashua  1  obtained  from  Moody  D.  Love- 
well,  Esq.,  a  descendant  of  John  Love-  / 
well,  the  loan  of  the  town  records  and 
other  papers  of  Old  Dunstable,  which 
were  then  in  his  keeping,  but  which  I 
understand  are  now  in  the  City  Clerk's 
office.  This  book  and  papers,  purport- 
ing to  be  records  of  the  town  and  church 
of  Old  Dunstable,  commencing  in  1673 
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and  ending  in  1733,  contained,  as  I  be- 
lieve, every  existing  written  document 
relating  to  the  doings  of  the  town  and 
church  during  that  period.  I  made  a 
careful  copy  of  everything  in  this  book 
and  these  papers  which  I  thought  could 
be  of  any  interest  in  illustrating  the  do- 
ings of  the  town  and  church  or  the  names 
and  fortunes  of  the  residents  and  owners 
of  lands  in  the  town. 

Col.  Ebenezer  Bancroft,  my  mother's 
father,  born  April  1,  1738,  was  then  re- 
siding on  his  farm  in  Tyngsboro',  the 
second  house  south  of  the  State  line.  I 
had  frequent  conversation  with  him  dur- 
ing my  residence  in  Nashua,  as  well  as 
in  previous  years,  in  which  he  was  fond 
of  relating  incidents  of  the  early  history 
of  the  town  and  region  and  of  the  early 
inhabitants.  The  substance  of  these  con- 
versations I  was  careful  to  make  minutes 
of  at  the  time,  and  to  make  a  record  of 
in  the  same  book.  This  book  is  now  be- 
fore me,  and  I  propose  to  resort  to  it  and 
other  documents  in  order  to  contribute 
my  mite  towards  solving  the  problem  of 
the  age  of  John  Lovewell. 

I  find  in  the  ^'ministers  rate  for  the 
year  1686,"  the  names  of  the  tax-payers 
in  town,  residents  and  non-residents.  I 
find  no  record  of  the  rate  in  any  preced- 
ing year.  In  this  rate  the  name  of  Love- 
well  does  not  appear,  but  in  the  rate  for 
the  year  1687  the  names  of  Joseph  Love- 
well  and  John  Lovewell  are  entered, 
each  rated  at  seven  shillings.  No  town 
rate  is  set  against  any  name,  though  sev- 
eral others  have  the  same  rates.  This  is 
the  first  appearance  of  the  name  in  the 
records.  In  1688  John  Lovewell.  Jr.,  is 
one  of  the  surveyors  of  the  highways. 
In  1689  John  Lovewell,  Sen.,  is  one  of 
the  selectmen.  In  1690  Joseph  Lovewell 
is  a  fence  viewer.  In  1691  John  Love- 
well is  a  hog  constable.  In  1693-4  John 
Lovewell  is  a  fence  viewer.  In  1698  John 
Lovewell  is  a  surveyor  of  highways.  In 
1715  John  Lovewell  is  a  field  driver.  In 

1718,  Feb.  3,  Voted  that  the  selectmen 
make  a  Rate  of  seventy  pounds,  also  that 
there  shall  be  a  committee  of  five  to 
sarch  the  town  books  to  see  what  each 
proprietors  grant  was,  and  that  no  man 
might  have  more  than  his  grant  was,  and 
to  see  that  justice  be  done  on  that  ac- 


count. The  committy  was  Lt.  Farwell, 
John  Lovewell,  Joseph  Blanchard,  Jon- 
athan Robens  and  Thomas  Cummings." 
I  find  no  entry  of  the  name  of  Lovewell 
after  this  date  except  in  the  record  of 
births,  which  are  as  follows : 

"John  Lovewell,  son  of  John  Love- 
well, was  born  14th  of  Oct.,  1691,  (this 
was  Capt.  John  Lovewell  who  was  killed 
at  Pequacket),  Zacheous  Lovewell,  son 
of  John  and  fanna  lovewell,  was  born  22 
of  July,  1701." 

If  he  was  120  years  old  in  1754,  he  was 
born  in  1634  and  was  24  years  old  when 
Cromwell  died  in  1658.  He  might  then 
have  been  an  Ensign  in  Cromwell's  army 
according  to  the  family  tradition,  as 
stated  by  Fox,  but  at  that  early  age  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  was  one  of  the 
"Ironsides;"  and  if  it  was,  that  circum- 
stance furnishes  no  reason  why  he  should 
flee  from  his  country  on  the  occupation 
of  Charles  II.,  for  it  was  only  those  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  ciyil  affairs,  who  were  exposed 
to  punishment  by  the  new  rulers. 

Fox  states  that  lie  settled  in  town  some 
years  before  1690.  His  deposition,  taken 
in  1744,  states  that  he  was  an  inhabitant 
in  1680.  His  name  first  appeared  in  the 
record  in  1687.  In  the  record,  the  name 
of  his  wife  in  one  place  is  Fanna,  in  an- 
other Hannah,  and  in  the  deposition 
Anna,  all  being  in  fact  the  same  name. 
The  birth  of  his  son  Jonathan,  the  Judge, 
is  entered  May  14, 1713.  If  he  was  120 
when  he  died,  he  was  79,  and  his  wife 
(by  the  deposition,  ten  year^  younger) 
69,  when  this  child  was  born.  That  a 
husband  79  and  a  wife  69  should  at  that 
age  have  a  son  born  who  would  be  smart 
enough  to  become  a  judge,  and  who  lived 
until  1792,  is  incredible. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Jonathan,  the 
judge,  was  the  son  of  John,  and  the 
brother  of  Captain  John.  Fox  so  states, 
and  Col.  Bancroft,  who  knew  him  well, 
so  stated  to  me.  Now,  bearing  in  mind 
that  for  several  years  after  1687,  there 
were  taking  an  active  part  in  the  town 
aff'airs,  John  Lovewell,  Sen.,  and  John 
Lovewell,  Jr.,  tradition  may  readily  have 
borrowed  some  twenty  from  the  years  of 
the  son  to  add  to  the  father. 

What  additional  facts  are  there  that 
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can  be  relied  upon  bearing  upon  this 
question?  In  depositions  taken  in  1744, 
he  states  his  age  to  be  93  years,  and  hia 
wife's  to  be  83  years.  Col.  Bancroft,  who 
was  born  in  1738,  states  that  Lovewell, 
after  he  was  100  years  old,  walked  from 
his  home  on  Salmon  brook  to  Tyngs- 
boro'  meeting  house,  and  then  on  the 
road  towards  Dunstable,  Mass.,  to 
Thompson's,  making  nearly  ten  miles, 
and  then  was  intending  to  return  home 
on  the  same  day,  but  was  prevailed  upon 
by  Thompson  to  stay  over  night,  and 
that  on  his  return  the  next  day  he  called 
at  his  father's  house,  and  that  his  mother 
furnished  him  food  and  refresliment,  of 


which  he  partook  heartily,  and  then 
went  on  his  way  home.  Now  if  he  was 
93  in  1744,  as  stated  in  his  deposition,  he 
would  be  100  in  1751.  Col.  Bancroft's 
mother  died  in  September,  1754.  Sup- 
pose this  journey  and  call  to  have  taken 
place  in  1752,  Col.  B.  would  then  be  14 
years  old,  an  age  at  which  he  would  be 
likely  to  notice  and  remember  these  facts, 
and  as  Lovewell,  according  to  the  depo- 
sition, would  then  be  more  than  100 
years  old,  it  seems'  to  me  to  be  clearly 
shown  that  his  age.  instead  of  being  rep- 
resented at  his  death  by  the  figures  120, 
may  be  more  properly  and  truly  repre- 
sented by  the  figures  102. 


HYDBOPHOBIA,  OB  BABIES. 


BY  DR.  W.  O.  JUNKIXS. 


In  order  to  the  correction  of  certain 
prevalent  erroneous  ideas  I  am  induced 
to  contribute  the  following  article  on 
hydrophobia. 

At  the  present  time,  when  rabid  ani- 
mals are  so  numerous,  and  the  disease  an 
epidemic,  a  just  understanding  of  the  dis- 
ease is  essential  for  all,  and  it  is  only 
through  the  medical  profession  that  the 
public  can  be  enlightened. 

Hydrophobia,  or  rabies,  occurs  spon- 
taneously in  the  dog.  cat  and  fox.  The 
^  disease  is  transmitted  to  man  by  the  bite 
of  a  mad  or  rabid  animal,  usually  the 
dog.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  animal 
should  inflict  an  actual  wound,  for  a  sim- 
ple scaling  of  the  outer  skin  is  sufficient 
to  permit  the  absorption  of  the  poison. 
The  disease  is  not  developed  for  some 
time  after  the  bite ;  the  time  varying  from 
ten  to  forty  days.  A  very  few  cases  have 
been  said  to  occur  some  nine  months  after 
the  wound  was  inflicted.  The  number  who 
actually  die  from  hydrophobia  is  about 
forty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  number  bit- 
ten. If  cauterization  is  immediately  per- 
formed, the  number  is  diminished  to 
thirty-three  per  cent.  Hydrophobia  has 
occurred  from  time  to  time  in  Europe,  as 
an  epizootic,  and  during  the  last  year  the 


disease  has  certainly  been  an  epidemic  in 
Xew  England. 

In  this  article  I  shall  content  myself 
with  enumerating  the  more  prominent 
symptoms  as  they  occur  in  man  and  dog, 
and  then  give  a  plain  treatment  that  can 
be  understood  by  all. 

Symptoms  in  Man. — At  the  seat  of  the 
wound  the  patient  at  first  complains  of 
more  or  less  pain  of  a  boring  or  pricking 
character;  the  appetite  is  diminished, 
and  often  nausea  or  vomiting  is  experi- 
enced, headache,  associated  with  restless- 
ness and  gloomy  forebodings,  compelling 
the  suff'erer  to  move  about  without  any 
definite  object  in  view,  the  latter  symp- 
tom producing  an  indescribable  feeling 
of  anxiety.  Muscular  weakness,  chilly 
sensations  and  heaviness  of  the  limbs  are 
the  most  important  symptoms  which  we 
witness  at  first. »  After  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours  have  expired  (sooner 
in  a  few  rare  cases)  comes  the  inabil- 
ity to  swallow  liquids.  If  the  attempt  is 
persisted  in,  it  occasions  violent  parox- 
ysms of  suff"ocation,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  dread  of  water.  The  second  stage, 
or  stage  of  excitement,  now  supervenes, 
and  all  further  attempts  to  drink  are 
avoided.   Often  the  sight  of  water,  or 
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the  thought,  will  throw  the  patient  into 
the  most  violent  paroxysm,  in  which  he 
motions  his  attendants  to  remove  from 
his  vision  everything  of  a  liquid  nature. 
A  slight  touch,  or  even  a  single  breath  of 
air,  will  often  excite  formidable  spasms, 
occurring  every  minute  and  lasting  a  few 
seconds.  Breathing  now  becomes  hur- 
ried, and  anxiety  is  depicted  in  his  coun- 
tenance. The  whole  muscular  system, 
at  this  stage,  is  involved  in  violent  con- 
vulsions. Delirium  and  hallucination 
supervene,  the  patient  often  exhibiting 
the  wildest  mania,  talking  irrationally 
and  incoherently ;  but  intervals  of  rest 
occur,  when  the  patient  often  evinces  the 
greatest  love  for  his  friends  and  relatives, 
admonishing  them  to  watch  hi$  move- 
ments, lest  they  should  become  injured 
by  him  during  his  insane  moments.  Al- 
though the  patient  may  make  snapping 
movements  with  his  jaws,  they  never 
exhibit  the  characteristics  of  the  animal 
from  which  the  poison  was  received. 
The  saliva,  which  has  been  gradually  in- 
creasing in  the  mouth,  now  becomes  so 
abundant  and  tenacious  that  it  is  ejected 
right  and  left.  These  symptoms  usually 
increase  until  death  closes  the  horrid 
scene. 

Symptoms  in  the  Dog. — You  first  notice 
a  changed  condition  in  his  deportment, 
becoming  restless  and  sullen,  travelling 
or  changing  his  position  constantly. 
He  may  be  very  affectionate,  licking  the 
hands  of  his  master  with  more  than 
usual  fervor,  or  a  condition  directly  op- 
posite, being  exceedingly  irritable  and 
easily  aggravated.  A  disordered  appe- 
tite usually  shows  itself  very  early,  the 
dog  loathing  food,  or  if  taken,  it  is  vom- 
ited in  a  short  time.  Again,  he  will  eat 
indigestible  substances,  as  hay,  rags, 
straw,  dirt,  leather,  etc.  This  symptom 
is  present  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases, 
and  is  a  very  important  one.  The  eyes 
are  very  much  inflamed ;  the  nose  dis- 
charges freely  of  its  secretion.  The  seat 
of  the  bite  is  licked  and  scratched.  These 
early  symptoms  may  be  entirely  want- 
ing, thus  throwing  people  off  their 
guard.  The  second  or  violent  stage  usu- 
ally continues  from  forty-eight  to  ninety- 
six  hours.  Here  we  have  paroxysms  of 
rage,  in  which  the  animal  bites  at  vari- 


ous objects.  Food  is  loathed,  and  a  de- 
cided change  in  the  bark  is  manifested. 
Efforts  are  made  to  break  away  if  the  an- 
imal is  confined,  and  when  loosened  he 
wanders  over  a  great  extent  of  country 
in  a  very  short  time.  If  he  returns  home, 
he  is  shy  and  suspicious.  If  the  dog  be 
chained,  and  any  hard  object  be  present- 
ed, he  bites  at  it  with  great  ferocity. 
These  paroxysms  of  rage  are  succeeded 
by  an  interval  of  quiet  in  which  the  ani- 
mal is  quite  docile.  This  interval  may 
be  several  hours  in  duration,  during 
which  period  the  mental  aberration  may 
disappear  or  become  greatly  diminished. 
Dogs,  as  a  rule,  are  not  affected  like  man 
when  water  is  given  them.  In  only  rare 
instances  does  water  produce  spasms. 
In  many  cases,  suffering  from  hydropho- 
bia, dogs  drink  and  splash  in  water  with 
great  avidity.  The  third  stage,  or  stage 
of  paralj'sis,  now  supervenes.  The  par- 
oxysms of  rage  have  become  weaker  and 
weaker  until  the  poor  animal  is  unable  to 
walk,  and  drops  down  like  one  intoxicat- 
ed. He  now  lies  curled  up,  unable  to 
raise  himself  except  on  his  fore-legs,  and 
then  only  when  disturbed.  Extreme 
emaciation  is  now  present,  and  the  dog 
has  become  a  shadow  of  his  former  self. 
His  entire  appearance  has  become  unnat- 
ural. The  convulsions  now  may  be  com- 
plete or  partial,  and  death  takes  place  on 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  The  development 
of  the  disease  is  not  always  thus.  From 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  animals 
from  the  first  are  sullen  and  depressed. 
There  is  less  excitement,  and  less  dispo- 
sition to  wander. away.  The  disposition 
to  gnaw  and  bite  is  diminished.  The 
lower  jaw  is  paralyzed,  and  consequently 
there  is  an  inability  to  close  the  mouth. 

Frothing  at  the  mouth  is  a  character- 
istic symptom  in  this  form  of  the  disease. 
The  remaining  course  of  the  disease  is 
the  same  as  in  the  other  form. 

Treatment. — TTe  will  suppose  you  have 
been  bitten,  what  course  shall  you  pur- 
sue to  prevent  the  poison  from  being  ab- 
sorbed? First,  suck  the  wound  thor- 
oughly yourself,  or,  if  the  position  will 
not  admit,  it  must  be  done  by  some  oth- 
er person.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  successful  methods,  and  should  be 
continued  for  twenty  minutes,  or  an 
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hour  would  be  better.  You  need  not  be 
afraid  the  poison  will  be  absorbed 
through  the  mouth,  if  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  not  abraded.  Cupping-glasses, 
if  they  could  be  applied  at  once,  would 
be  equally  efficacious,  but  delays  are 
dangerous.  After  suction  has  been  ap- 
plied freely,  we  would  recommend  the 
application  of  the  actual  cautery,  or,  to 
be  plain,  searing  the  parts  deeply  with  a 
red-hot  iron.  This  you  may  thinfe  is 
harsh,  but  altogether  preferable  to  hy- 
drophobia. If  these  two  remedial  agents 
are  thoroughly  applied,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  is  only  a  bare  possibility  of 
your  having  hydrophobia. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  wilds  of  North 
America,  where  the  first  remedy  (suc- 
tion) is  in  vogue,  no  infection  has  ever 
taken  place.   In  Lyons,  during  the  first 


twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  cer- 
tain women  (hundssangerinnen)  made  it 
their  business  to  apply  suction  to  the 
wounds  made  by  rabid  dogs.  Their  com- 
pensation was  fixed  at  ten  francs  for  the 
first  operation  and  five  for  each  succeed- 
ing one. 

If  the  means  we  have  mentioned  are 
neglected  and  hydrophobia  does  occur, 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  materia  medica 
furnishes  a  drug  of  any  curative  proper- 
ties. The  patient  must  die.  Opium  and 
chloroform  may  mitigate  the  symptoms, 
but  they  never  save  life. 

The  prevalent  idea  that  if  you  are  bit- 
ten to-day  by  a  dog  free  from  hydropho- 
bia, and  that  he  should  have  the  disease 
developed  years  after,  you  are  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  the  disease,  is  preposter- 
ous and  without  foundation. 
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A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 


BY  EARL  ANDERSON. 


CHAP.  I. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  it  is  done  at  last.  No 
more  farm  drudgery  for  me !  " 

It  was  a  warm  afternoon  in  August. 
Two  boys  were  standing  in  the  open 
door-way  of  a  large  old-fashioned  barn, 
upon  a  gently  sloping  hillside,  in  a  quiet 
New  Hampshire  town.  Close  by,  at  the 
left,  and  connected  with  the  barn  by  a 
long,  low  shed,  which  answered  the 
combined  purpose  of  granary,  carriage- 
house  and  wood-shed,  was  a  snug  farm 
cottage,  brown  and  weather-stained,  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  dwellings  of  its  class — 

wood-colored,"  one  story,  with  "  L  " — 
scattered  over  the  hillsides  and  through 
the  valleys  of  the  old  Granite  State,  from 
which  there  have  gone  out  in  the  years 
of  the  past  successive  generations  of 
strong-armed,  brave-hearted,  clear-head- 
ed young  men,  who  have  achieved  suc- 
cess in  the  battle  of  life  in  varied  fields 
of  action  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  Who  among  us. 
who  has  reached  middle  life,  cannot  call 


to  mind  just  such  an  humble  farm  cottage, 
somewhere  or  other  in  our  good  old 
State,  that  sheltered  the  youthful  life  of 
one  whose  name  is  now  conspicuous  in 
the  political,  professional,  literary  or  sci- 
entific world? 

To  the  rear  of  the  buildings  was  a 
rocky  orchard,  where  troops  of  merry 
boys  and  bright-eyed  girls,  from  the  lit- 
tle red  school-house  hard  by,  had  played 

hide-and-seek  "  many  a  summer  noon- 
time. Farther  up  the  hill,  at  the  end  of 
the  long  green  lane  which  flanked  the  or- 
chard on  the  right,  was  a  wide  stretch  of 
pasture,  with  a  sugar  orchard  beyond, 
and  thick  woods,  reaching  far  up  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  In  front  and  to  the 
right  were  well-tilled  fields,  rocky  and 
uneven  in  places,  to  be  sure,  but  whose 
strong  soil  produced  the  fair  reward  of 
faithful  labor,  as  evidenced  in  the  luxuri- 
ant patches  "  of  corn,  wheat,  oats  and 
potatoes  here  and  there  to  be  seen. 
Across  the  valley,  toward  which  the  hill 
sloped  to  the  eastward,  rose  a  grand  old 
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mountain,  whose  summU  (now  become  a 
favorite  resort  of  tourists)  had  been  re- 
garded by  many  a  young  and  wondering 
mind  as  the  highest  point  of  earth — a 
rendesvouz  for  the  spirits  of  the  blessed, 
from  which  they  made  their  final  flight 
to  upper  worlds.  Through  the  interven- 
ing valley  ran  a  sprightly  river,  bordered 
by  beautiful  meadows  above  and  below 
the  •*  Falls."  a  point  which  afforded  an 
excellent  water-power,  partially  im- 
proved by  a  grist  and  saw  mill,  which, 
with  a  clump  of  two  or  three  dwellings, 
stood  near  the  junction  of  the  winding 
highway,  coming  down  from  the  hillside 
past  the  farm  we  have  described,  with 
the  river  road — the  great  thorough- 
fare of  the  region. 

Does  any  reader  recognize  the  locality? 
More  than  one  whose  eyes  these  lines 
will  greet  have  travelled  along  that 
'•river  road."  passed  up  the  hillside 
highway,  and  some,  among  the  number, 
we  venture  to  say,  have  "  confiscated  ■' 
apples  from  the  rocky  orchard  of  the 
farm. 

But  the  boys?  Young  men.  rather, 
we  may  call  them,  for  they  have  attained 
the  stature  of  manhood.  Both  are.  phy- 
sically, fine  specimens  of  young  man- 
hood, though  very  unlike  in  appearance. 
The  eldest  may  be  twenty  years  of  age. 
Tall  and  symmetrical  in  form  and  gi-ace- 
ful  in  movement,  with  a  restless,  dissatis- 
fied look  upon  his  dark  face,  he  is.  indeed, 
a  striking  contrast  to  his  shorter,  sturdi- 
ly-built companion,  whose  ruddy,  open 
countenance,  half  surrounded  with  a  lux- 
uriant mass  of  curling,  light-brown  hair, 
tells  at  once  of  a  genial,  hopeful  nature, 
as  he  stands  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  uncovered  brow. 

The  last  load  of  hay  has  just  been 
stowed  away  above  the  '*  high  beams,-' 
and  as  Charles  Bradley  sticks  his  fork  in 
the  mow  and  springs  to  the  floor,  he 
gives  ntterance  to  the  words  recorded 
above.  His  younger  companion  and  co- 
laborer  Edward  Watson,  replies : 

I  am  sorry.  Charles,  that  you  cannot 
be  contented  upon  the  old  farm.  There 
is  enough  for  both  at  home,  and  work 
enough  to  do.  Xor  is  a  farm  life  so  dis- 
agreeable after  all.  It  is  the  healthiest 
and  most  independent  calling  that  a  man 
can  follow." 


"Nonsense,  Edward  I"  said  Charles. 
"  If  you  think  so,  all  right,  since  you 
have  decided  to  spend  your  days  on  the 
farm,  and  it  is  best  for  one  to  be  con- 
tented with  his  lot :  but  as  for  me,  I  am 
thoroughly  tired  and  disgusted  with 
farm  life.  It  is  a  life  of  drudgery  in 
which  the  best  powers  of  man  are  wast- 
ed— the  same  routine  of  toil  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  year  after  year,  with  no 
compensation  but  mere  existence.  I  am 
glad  to  be  done  with  it,  and  when  I  leave 
for  Boston  Monday  morning  to  make  my 
way  in  the  world  and  win  a  place  among 
men,  it  will  be  the  happiest  hou  r  of  my 
life.  It  is  true  I  have  had  here  a  good, 
pleasant  home.  Father,  mother,  your- 
self andXellie  have  always  been  kind  and 
loving,  uud  it  grieves  me  to  part  with 
you.  but  I  must  do  something  in  life  to 
develop  my  manhood  and  win  an  honor- 
able position.  ^  I  shall  never  forget  all 
your  kindness,  and  when  I  have  made 
my  way  in  the  world  I  hope  to  return  to 
fijid  you  all  happy  and  prosperous,  and 
to  take  Xellie  away  with  me  to  share  my 
home  and  position." 

Charles  Bradley  and  Edward  Watson 
had  been  reared  together  as  brothers 
upon  the  old  farm.  The  former  was 
adopted  by  Edward's  parents  when  but 
an  infant  of  a  few  months,  being  the 
child  of  farmer  Watson's  dearest  friend, 
who  had  followed  a  delicate  young  wife 
to  the  grave,  leaving  the  tender  babe  to 
the  care  of  his  friend  and  neighbor — a 
trust  which  ilr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  had 
willingly  accepted,  and  to  which  they 
had  ever  been  most  faithful.  The  young 
Charles  had  grown  up  bearing  his  dead 
father's  name,  but  treated  with  the  same 
parental  tenderness  and  affection  as  Ed- 
ward, who  was  born  a  year  after  his 
adoption,  and  the  fairy-like  Xellie,  the 
pet  of  the  household,  a  year  and  a  half 
younger  than  Edward,  now  a  slight, 
graceful  girl  of  seventeen,  with  tender 
blue  eyes,  and  a  complexion  rivalling 
the  blended  charms  of  the  lily  and  the 
rose.  Together  the  three  had  grown 
from  childhood  to  youth,  sharing  their 
joys  and  son'ows,  sympathizing  in  each 
other's  hopes  and  ambitions,  and  caring 
for  nothing  so  much  as  contributing  to 
one  another's  happiness.    Together  they 
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had  attended  the  little  district  school  un- 
til they  had  passed  the  scope  of  the  in- 
struction it  afforded.  No  berrying  trip 
in  summer,  or  nutting  in  the  autumn,  no 
coasting  time  on  a  moonlight  winter 
night  afforded  pleasure  for  one  without 
the  others.  But  Charles  was  ever  the 
special  attendant  and  protector  ot  Nel- 
lie. No  knight-errant  in  chivalric  ages 
ever  manifested  more  ardent  devotion  to 
his  lady  love  than  that  shown  fair  little 
Nellie  by  her  foster  brother  Charles. 
They  two  had  also  attended,  for  a  few 
terms,  the  academy  in  a  neighboring 
town,  an  educational  luxury  which  few 
of  the  young  people  of  the  neighborhood 
were  enabled  to^  enjoy,  while  Edward 
had  remained  at  home,  assisting  his 
father  in  the  farm  work,  an  occupation  to 
which  he  was  ardently  attached.  And 
here  was  one  of  the  marked  points  of  dif- 
ference between  the  two  boys.  While 
Charles  warmly  returned  the  affection  of 
his  foster  parents,  and  never  shirked  any 
labor  or  duty,  his  heart  was  not  in  the 
work  when  engaged  upon  the  farm.  His 
restless  spirit  longed  for  contact  with  the 
world.  Farm  life  was  to  him  a  humdrum 
existence,  productive  of  neither  honor 
nor  satisfaction,  and  so  it  had  been  final- 
ly determined  that  he  should  follow  his 
desire  and  find  occupation  in  the  city. 
''After  haying"  he  was  to  go,  and  the 
time  had  come.  There  was  one  day — 
the  Sabbath— only  remaining  for  him  at 
home.  That  day  was  one  long  to  be  re- 
membered by  the  little  household  at  the 
Watson  farm.  It  was  the  last,  as  it 
proved,  which  the  unbroken  family  were 
to  spend  together  upon  earth ;  the  day, 
too,  which  brought  to  Nellie  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  her  affection  for 
Charles  was  something  stronger  than  a 
sister's  love,  though  the  latter  had  spok- 
en no  word  of  his  intense  love  for  her. 
But  the  day  passed,  as  all  days  must,  the 
evening  was  soon  gone,  and  when  the 
family  retired  for  the  night,  it  was  with 
sorrowful  thought  of  the  parting  which 
the  early  morn  must  bring,  for  the  stage 
which  was  to  carry  Charles  to  the  rail- 
road station  at  E  ,  a  dozen  miles 

away,  passed  the  "  Falls "  at  seven 
o'clock. 

There  were  no  late  risers  at  the  Wat- 


son cottage  that  Monday  morning  of 
Charles  Bradley's  departure.  While 
Nellie  was  preparing  breakfast,  Mrs. 
Watson,  with  all  a  mother's  thoughtful 
care,  attended  to  the  final  packing  of 
Charles'  wardrobe,  and  many  a  little  ar- 
ticle of  comfort  and  convenience  which 
none  but  a  mother  would  have  thought 
of,  was  snugly  stowed  away  in  the  big 
trunk  which  held  all  the  earthly  posses- 
sions of  the  young  aspirant  for  worldly 
position  and  honor.  Mr.  Watson,  a  man 
of  three  score  years  and  feeble  health, 
walked  the  floor  in  silence,  with  sad  and 
downcast  look,  uttering  no  word  of  re- 
gret, but  evidently  feeling  as  keenly  as 
any  could  the  grief  of  coming  separation 
from  him  whom  he  had  reared  and  loved 
as  a  son,  and  fain  would  have  kept  at 
home  through  his  declining  years,  though 
consenting  to  his  departure  when  he 
found  the  young  man's  heart  was  so  ar- 
dently set  upon  going.  Edward  busied 
himself  without,  doing  up  the  morning 
work  at  the  barn,  and  harnessing  "  Old 
Billy,"  the  favorite  family  horse,  to  the 
Concord  wagon,  to  take  Charles  and  his 
baggage  to  the  ''  Falls  "  in  time  to  meet 
the  stage. 

Charles  himself  had  gone  out  for  a  last 
visit  to  certain  favorite  localities  about 
the  farm.  He  took  a  run  through  the  or- 
chard, raised  himself  once  more  into  the 
top  of  the  old  ''August  sweet"  tree, 
from  amid  whose  branches  he  had  year 
after  year  plucked  the  first  ripe  apple  of 
the  season,  passed  up  the  old  land  to  the 
pasture,  down  through  the  "  west  field," 
by  the  great  elm,  under  whose  cooling 
shade  he  had  so  often  rested  from  labor 
in  the  hot  summer  afternoons,  thence 
home  through  the  "  south  lot,"  passing 
the  "  big  rock,"  around  and  upon  which 
in  childhood  days,  with  Edward  and  Nel- 
lie, he  had  played  many  a  sportive  game. 

Breakfast  was  soon  over.  None  felt 
like  eating,  and  scarcely  a  word  was 
spoken  during  the  meal.  Every  heart 
was  too  full  for  utterance.  And  now  the 
hour  of  parting  had  come.  A  broken 
"goodbye  and  God  bless  you,"  with  a 
hearty  hand  clasp  from  Mr.  Watson ;  a 
warm  embrace,  a  tender  kiss,  and  a  whis- 
pered benediction  from  her  who  had  been 
to  him  all  that  the  truest  mother  could 
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be  to  her  child ;  then  Charles  turned  to 
look  for  Nellie.  He  found  her  in  the  old 
sitting-room,  nearly  convulsed  with 
grief. 

"  Nellie,  darling,  do  not  cry,"  said 
Charles.  "  I  shall  come  back  ere  many 
years,  and  we  shall  meet,  let  me  hope, 
not  to  part  again.  I  love  you,  Nellie, 
with  more  than  a  brother's  love.  I  had 
thought  to  go  with  the  words  unspoken, 
but  could  not.  If  you  care  for  me  as  I 
do  for  you,  the  knowledge  of  the  fact 
will  encourage  and  strengthen  me  more 
than  anything  else  in  my  efforts  to  win 
my  way  to  honor  and  fortune.  If  you  do 
not,  cannot  give  me  such  return,  the  fu- 
ture will  be  cheerless  indeed  to  me,  and 
the  success  I  would  achieve  scarcely 
worth  the  winning.  I  ask  no  promise, 
Nellie ;  even  if  you  love  me,  I  would  bind 
you  with  no  pledge.  But  if  there  is 
ground  for  hope  that  I  may  sometime 
win  you  for  my  own,  give  me  some  sign 
of  encouragement  to  gladden  my  heart 
and  strengthen  my  purpose  in  the  long 
days  to  come,  and  I  shall  leave  you  with 
a  cheerful  spirit  and  full  confidence  of 
success." 

He  stood  by  her  side  and  clasped  her 
hand,  and  her  drooping  head  rested  upon 
his  shoulder  as  he  spoke.  Raising  her 
eyes,  brimming  with  tears,  and  yet  filled 
with  a  joyful  light  from  the  assurance 
that  the  love  she  had  just  come  to  realize 
within  her  heart  was  so  earnestly  recip- 
rocated by  Charles,  the  fair  girl  said : 

"  I  love  you,  dear  Charles,  with  all  my 
heart,  and  will  be  true  to  you  always." 


His  arms  were  about  her  in  an  instant, 
and  she  was  clasped  to  his  heart.  A  lin- 
gering kiss,  a  fond  farewell,  and  he  was 
gone.  Edward  was  waiting  in  the  wag- 
on at  the  door ;  Charles  sprang  lightly  in 
by  his  side,  and  they  drove  away.  Few 
words  were  spoken  during  the  ride  to 
the  "  Falls,"  where  they  arrived  just  as 
the  stage  was  coming  in  sight. 

Goodbye,  Charles,"  said  Edward. 
Keep  up  your  courage  whatever  happens, 
and  when  you  have  seen  enough  of  the 
world  and  long  for  the  old  home  com- 
forts and  farm  life,  remember  there  is 
room  for  you  at  home  and  we  shall  all 
be  glad  to  have  you  there." 

Thank  you,  Edward.  I  shall  miss 
the  home  comforts  for  a  time,  I  have  no 
doubt,  but  am  sure  I  shall  never  long  for 
the  farm  life,  and  as  for  returning,  that  I 
shall  never  do  till  I  have  made  my  mark 
in  the  world ;  but  I  hope  to  be  with  you 
all  again  ere  many  years." 

The  stage  was  at  hand.  The  driver 
drew  up  his  horses  with  a  jerk,  and, 
springing  to  the  ground,  had  Charles' 
trunk  strapped  upon  the  huge  pile  behind 
in  a  moment's  time.  "  All  aboard,"  and 
Charles  mounted  the  box  by  his  side,  and 
with  a  hurried  "goodbye"  to  Edward, 
they  were  far  down  the  road  in  a  mo- 
ment more.  Thus  day  after  day  from  our 
farmers'  homes  the  young  men  take  their 
departure,  some  to  win  renown  in  other 
fields  of  labor,  others  to  fail  utterly  and 
drag  out  a  miserable  existence,  glad 
when  the  end  shall  come  I  How  will  it 
be  with  Charles? 


WOMAN'S  mcomiSTBJsrcY. 


Last  night  you  made  complaint  against  the  moon, 
Because  the  sun  had  gone  and  she  had  come  to  soon 
But  now,  forsooth,  you  must  upbraid  the  sun. 
Because  he  wakes  you  when  your  night's  begun ! 

— Lucia  Moses. 
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Dr.  Belknap,  who  wrote  his  history  of 
New  Hampshire  near  the  time  of  the 
Kevolutionary  war  and  published  it  in 
1791.  says  :  '*  On  the  first  alarm  about 
twelve  hundred  men  marched  from  the 
nearest  parts  of  New  Hampshire  to  join 
their  brethren,  who  had  assembled  in 
arms  about  Boston.  Of  these  some  re- 
turned; others  formed  themselves  into 
two  regiments,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Massachusetts  Convention."  These 
regiments,  under  the  command  of  John 
Stark  and  James  Keed.  were  among  the 
bravest  fighters  on  Bunker  Hill. 

The  population  of  New  Hampshire  in 
1775  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Belknap  to  have 
been  about  eighty-two  thousand  two 
hundred.  From  this  number  of  inhabi- 
tants the  Provincial  Congress  of  New 
Hampshire  raised  three  regiments,  con- 
taining, in  all.  two  thousand  men.  Each 
of  these  regiments,  when  full,  contained 
at  least  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  men. 
In  the  Provincial  Papers,  edited  by  Dr. 
Bouton,  we  find  a  Keturn  of  Col.  Reed's 
regiment  on  the  fourteenth  of  June.  1 775, 
amounting  to  six  hundred  thirty-seven 
men.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  were  unfit  for  duty.  We  may  rea- 
sonably suppose  that  additions  were 
made  to  this  number  by  new  enlistments 
before  the  day  of  battle.  I  do  not  find  a 
Return  of  Stark's  regiment.  He  was 
unanimously  elected  Colonel,  by  hand 
TOte,  of  a  regiment  formed  at  Medford, 
Mass.,  where  the  New  Hampshire  volun- 
teers had  assembled.  The  regiment 
had  ten  or  twelve  companies.  The  exact 
number  is  not  stated.  But  doubtless 
Stark's  regiment  was  much  larger  than 
Reed's,  for  the  people  followed  him  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  delighted  to  serve 
under  him.  In  a  letter  written  by  Gen. 
Stark,  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  he 
says  :  "  In  the  morning  [of  the  day  of 
battle]  I  was  required  to  send  two  hun- 


D.  SAXBORX. 

dred  men.  with  officers,-'  to  the  aid  of 
Col.  Prescott.  *'  About  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  express  orders  came  for 
the  whole  of  my  regiment  to  proceed  to 
Charlestown  to  oppose  the  enemy  who 
were  landing  on  Charlestown  point." 

The  number  of  killed,  wounded  and 
missing  of  his  regiment  was  sixty :  in 
Reed's  regiment,  thirty-three;  total, 
ninety-three.  We  infer  that  Stark's  reg- 
iment was  much  the  largest  of  the  two. 
Says  Bancroft.  Col.  John  Stark,  next 
to  Prescott,  brought  the  largest  number 
of  men  into  the  field."  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  Prescott's  men 
had  diminished  to  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred. Bancroft  concludes  that  not  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  men  participated  in 
the  fight;  if  so,  a  majority  must  have 
been  from  New  Hampshire,  for  Stark's 
regiment  alone  so  crippled  a  regiment  of 
Welsh  fusileers.  consisting  of  seven  hun- 
dred men,  that  on  the  next  day  only 
eighty-three  were  fit  for  duty.  If  Stark's 
regiment  alone  disabled  six  hundred  and 
seventeen  out  of  one  thousand  and  fifty- 
four  of  the  British  troops  killed  and 
wounded,  the  larger  ^rt  of  the  fighting 
must  have  been  done  by  New  Hampshire 
men  ;  and  they.  too.  must  have  constitut- 
ed the  larger  part  of  the  troops  fit  for 
service.  According  to  contemporary 
records,  "no  one  appeared  to  have  any 
command  but  Col.  Prescott;"  and  he 
gave  no  orders  to  New  Hampshire  men. 
Gen.  Pomeroy  fought  as  a  private  with 
the  Connecticut  men,  and  when  the  men 
left  their  position  '*  he  walked  back- 
wards, facing  the  enemy  and  brandish- 
ing his  musket,  till  it  was  struck  and 
marked  by  a  ball."  The  main  body  of 
American  troops  had  left  the  hill  before 
Knowlton,  with  the  men  from  Connecti- 
cut, and  Stark,  with  his  heroic  band  from 
New  Hampshire,  who  had  twice  repulsed 
the  Veterans  of  Minden,  led  off  their  sol- 
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diers    in  good  order  I 

Let  us  now  inquire  ho"w  American  his- 
torians record  these  focls.  After  recit- 
ing the  fact  that  CoL  Prescott.  with 
about  one  thousand  men.  including  a 
company  of  artillery  with  two  field 
pieces,  had.  during  the  night  of  June 
16th.  1775,  thrown  up  a  considerable  re- 
doubt. Mr.  Hildreth  proceeds  to  say: 

Such  was  the  want  of  order  in  the  pro- 
vincial camp,  and  so  little  was  the  appre- 
hension of  immediate  attack,  that  the 
same  troops,  who  had  been  working  all 
night,  still  occupied  the  intreuchments. 
General  Putnam  was  on  the  field,  but  he 
appears  to  have  had  no  troops  and  no 
command."  Other  historians  make  Put- 
nam the  commauder-in-chief  on  that 
memorable  day.  He  adds  :  '*  Two  Xew 
Hampshire  regiments,  under  Stark,  ar- 
rived on  the  ground  just  before  the  ac- 
tion began  and  took  up  a  position  on  the 
left  of  the  unfinished  breastwork,  but 
some  two  hundred  yards  to  the  rear,  un- 
der an  imperfect  cover  made  by  pulling 
up  the  rail  fences,  placing  them  in  par- 
allel lines  a  few  feet  apart  and  filling  the 
intervening  space  with  new-mown  hay, 
which  lay  scattered  on  the  bill.*"  This 
is  all  he  says  of  the  Xew  Hampshire 
troops:  and  the  phrase  above,  "  ttrider 
Stark  "  is  the  only  mention  of  that  com- 
mander. This  is  small  credit  for  the 
part  he  took  in  that  battle.  Col.  Eeed  is 
not  named  at  all;  and  these  two  men 
brought  on  to  the  hill  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  the  available  troops  there  en- 
gaged. Mr.  Hildreth  gives  the  British 
loss  as  one  thousand  killed  or  wounded: 
the  Provincial  loss  was  four  hundred 
and  fifty ;  and  among  the  slain  was  Gen- 
eral Warren.  He  makes  no  mention  of 
the  brave  McClary  from  Xew  Hamp- 
shire. 

In  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Benning- 
ton he  is  equally  forgetful  of  Xew  Hamp- 
shire. He  shows  the  spirit  of  a  clown  in 
the  mention  of  Gen.  Stark.  He  never 
gives  him  title  or  honor;  but  simply 
calls  him  Stark,'*  without  recognition 
of  previous  services  or  present  laurels. 
Of  the  battle  of  Bennington  he  says: 

Laugdon,  the  principal  merchant  of 
Portsmouth,  and  a  member  of  the  Xew 
Hampshire  Council,  having  patriotically 


voluntered  the  means  to  put  them  in  mo- 
tion, a  corps  of  Xew  Hampshire  militia, 
called  out  upon  news  of  the  loss  of  Ticon- 
deroga.  had  lately  arrived  at  Bennington 
under  the  command  of  Stark.-'  Xow, 
who  was  this  Stark?  All  the  informa- 
tion we  get  is.  *•  that  he  had  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  Continental  army,  and 
having  command  of  the  Xew  Hampshire 
militia,  declined  to  obey  the  order  of 
Lincoln  to  join  the  main  army — a  piece 
of  insubordination  that  might  have  proved 
fatal;  but  which,  in  the  present  case, 
turned  out  otherwise."  How  many  **  rus- 
tics "  followed  "/Sfar^"  from  Xew 
Hampshire?  It  would  be  pleasant  to 
know  how  many  of  our  fathers  heard  and 
obeyed  that  distant  call  to  duty,  and  how 
large  a  share  of  the  glory  of  one  of  the 
most  important  battles  of  the  Eevolution 
belonged  to  them.  Mr.  Hildreth  gives 
no  information  on  these  points,  and  is  as 
dry  as  a  remainder  biscuit  "  in  the  en- 
tire account  of  the  battle.  Only  one 
page  is  given  to  it  I  He  records  "  Stark's  " 
speech  at  the  beginning  of  the  onset 
thus :  •*  There  they  are  I  "  exclaimed  the 
rustic  general. — "We  beat  to-day.  or 
Sally  Stark's  a  widow  I  " 

Bancroft,  in  his  expansive  history,  em- 
bracing in  it  the  diplomatic  history  of 
all  Europe,  is  less  specitic  is  his  account 
of  Xew  Hampshire's  role  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  than  he  is  of  the  history  of 
the  old  Germans  as  given  by  Tacitus. 
He  says  of  the  battle  of  Bennington : 

The  supplicatory  letter  of  Vermont  to 
the  Xew  Hampshire  Committee  of  Safety 
reached  Exeter  just  after  the  session  of 
the  legislature,  but  its  members  came  to- 
gether again  on  the  seventeenth  of  July, 
promptly  resolved  to  co-operate  with 
the  troops  of  the  new  State,  and  ordered 
Stark,  with  a  brigade  of  militia,  '  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  enemy  on  their  west- 
em  frontier.' This  is  the  most  definite 
account  we  have  of  what  he  calls  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  eventful  victories 
of  the  war.  Langdon,  whose  patriotism 
fired  the  hearts,  and  whose  money  fur- 
nished the  arms  and  shod  the  bare  feet  of 
the  Xew  Hampshire  volunteers,  is  not 
mentioned.  We  should  like  to  know 
how  many  men  constituted  that  Brigade, 
and  how  many  "  Green  Mountain  Boys,'' 
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and  how  many  men  from  Western  >Ias- 
sachasetts.  joined  them.  To  whom  does 
the  honor  of  that  day  belong?  We  are 
only  told  how  the  fight  was  waged,  and 
where  the  assaults  were  made,  and  what 
were  the  results.  If  Mr.  Bancroft  had 
examined  American  State  archives  more 
and  European  less,  we  should  have  de- 
lighted more  in  his  history. 

Anderson's  popular  School  History  of 
the  United  States,  published  in  IS74.  and 
heralded  by  numerous  recommendations 
from  men  who  never  read  it.  confines  the 
history  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  to 
less  than  one  page,  including  in  it  a 
small  map,  and  makes  no  mention  of 
New  Hampshire  or  her  troops  in  that 
memorable  battle.  Only  Col.  Prescott 
and  his  thousand  men  are  named.  Stark 
and  Eeed.  with  their  two  regiments  of 
volunteers,  are  consigned  to  oblivion. 
Is  this  the  proper  method  of  teaching 
history  to  the  rising  generation? 

Goodrich,  in  his  Pictorial  History  of 
the  United  States,  devotes  two  pages  to 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  mentions 
Col.  Prescott  and  his  one  thousand  men, 
and  adds  :  "  The  Americans  were  re-iu- 
forced  by  a  body  of  troops,  and  by  (Gen- 
erals Warren.  Pomeroy  and  Putnam. 
The  latter,  who  had  just  been  made  a 
Brigadier  General,  was  commander-in- 
chief  for  the  day."  This  last  statement 
has  been  emphatically  denied ;  and  G^n. 
Dearborn,  who  was  present  in  the  fight, 
then  a  captain,  affirms  that  Putnam  had 
no  command,  and  brings  charges  derog- 
atory to  the  character  of  the  old  wolf- 
killer.  Gen.  Warren,  we  know,  declined 
his  command  and  served  as  a  private. 
Pomeroy.  then  an  old  man  of  seventy, 
also  fought  bravely  as  a  private,  as  men- 
tioned above.  But  where  were  Stark 
and  Reed?  Why  was  not  the  greatest 
hero  of  the  day  mentioned?  Shall  such 
writers  teach  American  history  to  our 
children?  In  Wilson's  History  of  the 
United  States  only  Col.  Prescott  is  named 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  re- 
maining description  of  the  events  of  that 
day  are  vague,  general  and  unimportant. 
The  chief  actors  are  left  out.  Xew 
Hampshire  has  no  roll  of  honor  for  her 
scholars  to  read  and  reverence.  Such 


histories  might  be  written  from  memory 
by  any  man  who  had  read  the  story  once. 
Lossing.  in  his  School  History  of  the 
United  States,  follows  the  same  beaten 
track,  escorted  by  Col.  Prescott  and  his 
one  thousand  heroes,  but  says  nothing 
of  Xew  Hampshire  troops  or  New  Hamp- 
shire officers.  He  adds  in  a  note  that 
during  the  forenoon  of  Jane  17th  Gen. 
Putnam  brought  in  about  five  hundred 
men  to  reinforce  Prescott.  Stark,  we 
know,  led  his  own  men  to  the  scene  of 
action  in  the  afternoon.  Here,  again, 
New  Hampshire  is  slighted.  Eliot's  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  fails  to  name 
Xew  Hampshire  or  her  brave  sons. 
After  reciting  Prescott's  work  in  the 
night,  in  raising  the.  redoubt,  he  says : 
"Reinforced  by  a  thousand  men.  they 
partly  completed  the  fortifications  in 
time  to  receive  three  thousand  British 
troops  assailing  them  from  Boston.'* 
Such  dry  bones  are  served  up  for  the  in- 
tellectual food  of  the  children  of  Xew 
Hampshire.  These  School  Histories  are 
palmed  off  upon  us  by  the  score,  with 
flaming  notices ;  and  yet  they  all  parsae 
the  beaten  track.  They  make  no  new  in- 
vestigations, adduce  no  new  facts,  cor- 
rect no  old  errors,  and  give  nothing  in  re- 
turn for  the  money  received  for  them. 
Suppose  the  scholars  in  our  Xew  Hamp- 
shire schools  to  study  one  or  a  score  of 
these  United  States  Histories,  written 
especially  for  common  schools,  what  can 
they  know  of  the  Revolutionary  services 
of  their  own  State,  when  her  great  men, 
with  a  national  reputation,  are  not 
named  in  connection  with  the  great  bat- 
tles in  which  they  formed  the  controlliDg 
power?  In  the  two  most  important  bat- 
tles of  the  Revolution  (except  York- 
town).  Bunker  Hill  and  Bennington,  lit- 
tle credit,  or  none  at  all,  is  given  to  Xew 
Hampshire  troops  and  Xew  Hampshire 
officers.  In  the  battle  of  Banker  Hill 
more  than  half,  in  that  of  Bennington 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  fighting 
men  were  firom  Xew  Hampshire;  and  in 
neither  of  those  perilous  days  could  the 
soldiers  from  other  States  have  main- 
tained the  fight  half  an  hour  without 
them.  Let  the  records  of  those  glorious 
achievements  be  reviewed  and  corrected. 
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OPEN  EYED. 


OPEN  EYED. 


BY  TT.  E.  W. 

Blind  was  I,  love,  but  mine  eyes  have  been  opened 
Late,  oh,  too  late  to  bring  gladness  to  thee. 

Now  not  a  token  can  tell  thee  that  spoken 
Falsely  were  words  which  have  sent  thee  from  me 

Pride  gave  the  answer,  my  heart  held  its  messagje 
Hidden  within, — oh,  I  knew  it  not  then ! 

After  thy  wronging,  revealing  its  longing, 
Love  was  born  unto  thee,  noblest  of  men. 

Come  o'er  the  sea,  come  back,  I  implore  thee! 

Must  I  thus  ever  my  folly  deplore? 
Make  no  delaying,  cease  from  thy  straying. 

Thine  am  I,  mine  art  thou,  love,  evermore ! 

Vain  my  confession,  andf'vain  is  my  crying; 

Naught  but  the  moan  of  the  ocean  replies. 
Nothing  but  sorrow  awaits  my  to-morrow. 

Pride  may  die  undeplored,  love  never  dies. 

Must  we  thus  suffer  together,  forever, 
Never  a  balm  nor  a  healing  hand  find? 

Oh,  'twas  my  doing,  and,  love,  'tis  our  rueing; 
Better  that  both  had  been  blind,  yes,  blind. 


CHORASSy 


BT  WILLIAM  LITTLE. 


This  was  the  name  of  the  great  inter- 
vals on  the  Connecticut  River  at  Haver- 
hill, New  Hampshire,  and  vicinity.  They 
were  so  called  by  the  Indians,  and  the 
word  was  variously  spelled,  Chohass, 
Cowass,  Coossuck,  Co:os,  Coos. 

At  the  close  of  the  old  French  war, 
this  land,  the  most  fertile  in  New  Eng- 
land, was  eagerly  sought  after,  and  Gov. 
Benniug  Wentworth  enriched  himself  by 
making  numerous  grants  of  townships 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Hundreds  of 
town  charters  were  issued  about  1760, 
1765,  and  Haverhill  and  Newbury  were 
settled  in  1761.    Plymouth  was  settled 


in  1764,  and  was  on  the  direct  road  to 
those  places.  The  other  neighboring 
towns  were  not  settled  till  a  few  years 
after,  and  the  grantees  who  held  the 
charters  were  naturally  anxious  as  to 
the  value  of  the  land,  and  numerous  par- 
ties from  Southern  New  Hampshire  went 
up  to  view  the  country. 

Col.  John  Goffe  of  Bedford  and  his 
friends  had  a  charter  of  a  township  on 
the  Passurapsic  River,  in  Vermont,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1764  he  sent  Matthew 
Patten  and  Dea.  Robert  Walker  to  look 
at  it. 

Mr.  Patten  was  an  able  man.   He  was 
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born  in  Ireland,  May  19, 1719,  came  to 
America  in  1728,  and  to  Bedford  in  1738. 
He  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace 
until  his  death,  was  Judge  of  Probate, 
Governor's  Councillor,  a  member  of  the 
General  Court  two  years,  and  he  held  all 
the  offices  in  the  gift  of  his  townsmen. 
He  was  also  a  good  surveyor. 

Mr.  Patten  set  out  in  October,  and  was 
gone  six  weeks  and  three  days.  He  kept 
an  interesting  journal  during  that  time. 
It  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  roads  or  rath- 
er paths  that  then  led  to  that  almost  un- 
known region,  the  time  it  took  to  reach 
it,  nearly  two  weeks,  the  journey  can  be 
made  by  railroad  in  five  hours  now,  the 
cost  and  manner  of  traveling,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  lodgings  on  the  route,  the 
names  of  many  of  the  early  settlers,  who 
preached  there,  and  some  of  the  wild 
game  that  was  found  in  the  woods.  His 
journal*  has  never  before  been  published 
as  we  are  aware,  having  recently  been 
found  in  an  old  trunk  once  his,  and  is  as 
follows : 

A  journal  of  Deacon  Bohert  Walker's 
&  Matthew  Patten'' s  journey  from  Bedford 
to  up  Peezumsuck  Biver  in  OcVr  &  Nov'br 
1764. 

October  15th  1764  Set  out  and  arived 
at  Pennykook  and  Lodged  at  Mirs  Os- 
goods 

16th  got  Pork  and  some  other  Arti- 
cles we  wanted  for  our  journey  and  arived 
at  Mr  Bowins  in  Bakerstown 

17th  We  set  out  before  sun  rise  and 
arived  within  about  5  or  6  miles  of  Ply- 
mouth and  Campt 

18th  We  arived  at  Mr  Zechariah  Par- 
kers on  Bakers  Eiver  and  Lodged  there 

19th  We  intended  to  sent  home  the 
Boy  and  horse  but  omited  it  by  it  being 
a  very  Rainy  day 

20th  the  morning  still  wet  but  we  had 
Some  thoughts  of  sending  him  away  but 
had  the  promise  of  Company  if  he  tarried 
untill  the  next  morning  and  this  Even- 
ing Mr  Ward  came  to  Town  in  order  to 
preach  to  morrow. 

21st   The  Company  would  not  set  out 

:*It  is  now  in  possessionof  John  A.  and 
Isaac  N.  Riddle  of  Bedford. 


being  Sabath  day  but  went  and  heard 
Mr  Ward. 

22d  Went  to  Capt  Hobarts  Camp  and 
fitted  of  the  boy  and  returned  to  Mr  Par- 
kers and  moved  to  Mr  Jotham  Cumings ; 

23d  &  24th  Tarried  att  Mr  Cumingses 
and  Hunted. 

25th  After  fitting  our  Packs  Set  out 
for  Chohass.  Traveled  up  Bakers  River 
as  far  as  we  could  and  Campt  in  the 
night  it  began  to  Snow  that  by  next 
morning  it  was  some  Depth 

26th  yt  Continued  to  Snow  all  Day 
The  Snow  was  very  Wet  and  Hung  in 
abundance  on  the  trees  and  bushes 

27th  &  28th  the  snow  being  froze  on 
the  trees  and  bushes  so  that  it  did  not 
fall  off"  any  and  the  trees  and  limbs  were 
constantly  breaking  off"  and  tumbling 
down  and  we  lay  by  and  could  not  March 
forward  The  Snow  was  7  inches  deep  on 
the  Low  land  and  very  solid 

29th  being  Monday  Set  out  Early  in 
the  morning  and  when  we  came  to  Cho- 
hass Road  met  with  a  number  of  men  and 
horses  &  Cattle  Carrying  one  Mr  Locks 
family  to  Chohass  which  was  a  great 
help  to  us  in  Breaking  the  path  on  the 
high  land  the  snow  was  harder,  we 
arived  at  the  15  mile  tree  and  Campt 

30th  We  arived  at  Maj'r  Tapplines 
two  or  three  hours  after  dark  the  first 
house  in  Chohass  after  the  hardest  days 
march  that  perhaps  ever  we  traviled  and 
Exceedingly  fateagued 

31st  After  breakfast  went  up  the  Riv- 
er to  Col :  Bailys  and  the  Col :  was  not  at 
Home   the  afternoon  tryed  for  a  Cannoe 

November  1st  Spent  the  forenoon  try- 
ing for  a  Cannoe  but  cou'd  not  get  one 
in  the  afternoon  fell  a  white  pine  to  make 
one 

2d  &  3d   Workt  at  our  Cannoe. 

4th  '  Sabath  day   lay  by 

5  &  6th  Workt  at  our  Cannoe  Was 
hindered  because  we  could  not  get  pro- 
vision to  march  as  soon  as  we  cou'd  have 
been  ready. 

7th  In  the  forenoon  finished  our  Can- 
noe and  padles  and  after  Dinner  set  off" 
up  the  river  and  got  above  the  Goose 
Islands  a,nd  Campt   in  the  night  rained 
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hard  so  that  we  had  to  strech  a  blanket 
8th  We  went  a  Little  above  the  mouth 
of  Amunoosuck  River  to  a  Camp  It 
rained  all  day  before  we  got  to  the 
Camp  we  were  very  much  wet  and  lay 
the  night  following 

9th  Set  up  the  river  early  in  the  morn- 
ing an(4  went  up  a  smart  pair  of  Falls 
and  got  in  Sight  of  another  pair  and 
Campt 

10th  Set  up  again  early  and  went  up 
three  pair  of  falls  this  day  and  between 
sunset  and  dark  arived  at  the  mouth  of 
Peezumsuck  River    Campt  on  an  island 

11th  being  Sabath  day  it  began  to 
Snow  We  searched  and  found  some 
bark  that  an  Indian  had  peel'd  and  we 
peel'd  some  White  burch  bark  and  erect- 
ed a  Camp  it  snowed  all  day  and  John 
Lahee  came  and  Campt  with  us 

12th  We  borrowed  Lahees  burch  bark 
Cannoe  and  went  up  Peezumsuck  as  far 
as  we  could  so  as  to  get  back  that  night 
it  was  an  hour  or  two  after  dark  before 
we  got  to  our  Camp 

13th  Went  up  Conecticut  River  and 
found  the  Corner  between  the  River 
towns  that  we  were  to  run  from  and  run 
as  far  as  we  could  for  Huricane  and  Snow 
on  the  bushes  so  that  we  see  where  about 
we  should  cross  Peezumsuck  and  re- 
turned to  Camp 

14  Set  up  Peezumsuck  on  foot  for  we 
could  not  take  our  Cannoe  by  reason  of 
Exceeding  Steep  and  Great  falls  trav- 
iled  up  we  suppossed  10  or  12  miles  and 
Campt 

15th  &  16th  Spent  in  viewing  the 
Country  we  went  up  the  river  as  far 
as  the  first  Crotch  and  back  of  the  river 
and  returned  to  our  Camp  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  the  Wether  Exceeding 
Cold  we  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Pee- 
zumsuck on  the  Ice  the  river  was  froze 
over  in  general  and  Snow  ancle  Deep 

17th  We  set  off  for  home  and  traviled 
the  most  of  the  day  on  ice  could  go  from 
point  to  point  of  land  in  General. 

18th  being  Sabath  day  we  got  in  to 
Col :  Bailys  by  night  Crost  the  mouth 
of  Amunuzsuck  on  the  ice 

19th  &  20th  fitted  out  with  Provis- 
ions and  came  to  Maj'r  Tapplins  and 


lodged  there  that  night 

21st  Set  out  and  came  as  far  as  the  10 
mile  tree  and  Campt 

22d   lay  by 

23d  Traviled  12  miles  to  Capt  Braln- 
ards  camp  in  Rumney 

24th  Came  to  Capt  Hobarts  camp  in 
Plymouth  and  Campt 

25th  being  Sabath  day  Traviled  18 
miles 

26th   Came  to  Boscawen  and  lodged  at 
Capt  Fowlers 
27   Came  to  Capt  Tods  and  lay  there 
28th   Came  home. 

Math'w  Patten 
Robert  Walker 


Mr.  Patten  also  kept  a  diary  for  many 
years  and  we  extract  from  it  the  follow- 
ing further  information  about  Cho- 
hass,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  spell  it: 

"1764  Oct.  15th  I  set  out  with  Deacon 
Robert  Walker  to  go  and  view  a  town- 
ship above  Cohass  that  Col :  Goflfe  is  get- 
ting and  arived  at  Pennkook  and  lodged 
at  Mirs  Osgoods 

16th  I  lodged  at  Bo  wins  at  Bakers- 
town 

18th   Ariv'd  at  Plymouth 

25th  We  set  out  from  Plymouth  to  go 
Co :  OS  and  Campt  over  Bakers  River  and 
afterwards  was  Informed  that  my  moth- 
er Departed  this  lite  about  Midnight  af- 
ter a  considerable  lingering  Illness 

26th  It  fell  a  snow  at  Bakers  River  of 
7  inches  deep  Exceeding  wet  and  Solid 
and  we  built  a  Camp 

27th  My  mother  was  inter'd  and  we 
lay  by 

28th   was  Sabath  day   we  lay  by 

29th  We  proceeded  on  our  journey  in 
Company^  with  Mr  Locks  family  and 
Campt  at  the  15  mile  tree 

30th  We  arived  at  Co :  os  and  lodged 
at  Maj'r  Tapplins 

31st  ariv'd  at  Col :  Bayleys  and  tar- 
ried there  untill  the  7th  of  November  in 
which  time  we  made  a  Log  Canno 

ITovember  7th  Set  up  Conecticut 
River 

10th   We  arived  at  the  mouth  of  th« 
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Peezumsuck  River  and  Search'd  the  land 
untill  the  16th  at  night 

17th  The  River  was  froze  so  that  we 
could  not  move  our  Canno  &  left  her  in 
the  mouth  of  Peezumsuck  River  and  Set 
out  on  foot  for  Co :  os 

18th   ariv'd  at  Col :  Bayleys 

20th  Came  to  Maj'r  Tapplins  and 
lodged  there 

21th  Set  out  for  home  and  Campt  at 
the  10  mile  tree 

24th  ariv'd  at  Plymouth  and  lodged 
at  Eus'n  Hobarts  Camp 

28th  ariv'd  home  home  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  I  was  absent  6  weeks  and 
3  days  we  spent  about  a  week  in  Hunt- 
ing and  we  Catch'd  5  Beaver  and  a  Sap- 
pie  While  I  was  at  Peezumsuck  River  I 
sold  my  traps  te  John  Lahee  for  a  Gun 
and  a  pair  of  Silver  Buckles  and  pay  us 
Beaver  skin  which  I  got  and  took  his 
note  of  hand  for  12  saple  skins  or  their 
full  value  in  money  to  be  paid  on  de- 
maud  with  interest  at  10  pr.  cent  pr  an- 
num untill  paid  Which  note  I  left  with 
Maj'r  Tapplin  of  Co  :  os  to  receive  for  me 
when  Lahee  came  in  our  Entertainment 
at  Col:  Bayleys  and  what  Provisions  we 
Carried  out  with  us  came  to  2  :  3  :  6 
Lawful  money  being  7  1-4  Dollars  which 
he  had  advanced  to  us  on  an  order  from 
Col :  Goflfe  which  acct.  we  Settled  and 
Signed  a  Receipt  on  the  back  of  the  order 
to  the  amount  of  2  :  2  :  0  Lawful  mon- 
ey and  brought  a  bill  from  under  his 
hand  for  the  Charge" 


Mr.  Patten  surveyed  the  town  of  Pier- 
mont  in  1765,  and  the  following  from  his 
diary  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
may  be  acquainted  with  the  "  Chohass  " 
country : 

1765.  September. 
25th   I  set  out  for  Chohass  to  help  lay 
out  Piermont  and  arived  at  Pennykook 


and  lodged  at  Mirs  Osgoods  and  I  bor- 
rowed 1  pound  and  the  weight  of  six 
spoons  of  pewter  from  Deacon  Gilmores 
wife 

26th  I  received  12  £  old  Tenor  from 
Mrs  McMillen  that  Col :  Goffe  left  for 
me  and  I  bo't  some  Pork  and  other  things 
I  wanted  for  to  carrie  me  over  the  woods 
and  I  arived  at  Bakerstown  and  Lodged 
at  Calls 

27th  I  arived  at  Lieut.  Browns  in  Ply- 
mouth and  Lodged  there 

28th  It  rained  all  the  fore  part  of  the 
day  in  the  afternoon  I  arived  at  Jotham 
Cumings  the  uppermost  house  in  Ply- 
mouth and  Lodged  there 

29  was  Sabath  day  and  I  had  a  Sore 
on  the  Sole  of  my  right  foot  that  I  was 
lame  and  lay  by 

30th  I  set  out  and  got  a  little  more  than 
3  miles  beyond  Bakers  river  Falls  in  the 
new  road  and  I  Campt  and  Col:  Greeley, 
IJsqrs.  Webster  &  Bartlett  and  one  Fage 
came  to  me  and  Campt  with  me 
October 

Ist  I  arived  at  Cohass  about  one  or 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Lodged 
at  Mr  Atkinson  in  Haverhill  • 

2d   I  went  to  surveying  in  Piermont 

21st  I  finished  laying  out  what  was 
proposed  to  be  laid  out 

22d  We  got  our  things  and  some  pro- 
visions to  last  us  home  got  to  Mr  Ladds 
the  last  house  on  our  way  in  Co :  os 

23d  Set  off  Early  in  the  morning  and 
arived  at  Capt  Brainards  Camp  in  Rum- 
ney 

24th  We  came  a  mile  on  this  side  of 
Smith's  River 

25th  We  arived  at  Pennykook  and 
Lodged  at  Mirs  Osgoods  Lieut  Martins 
Expenses  and  mine  there  was  £5 

26th   Came  home  in  the  Evening." 


/ 
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BY  C.  C. 

Among  the  many  patriotic  addresses 
that  have  come  to  our  notice  since  the 
dawn  of  our  national  centennial  era, 
there  is  one  that  affords  a  sentiment  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion. A  certain  speaker  said,  in  sub- 
stance :  The  people  of  the  American 
colonies  did  not  rebel  against  society." 
It  is  another  way  of  saying  social  organ- 
ization was  not  ignored  in  the  scheme  of 
American  independence.  Indulging  more 
elaborate  expression,  it  means  the  attri- 
butes of  culture,  refinement  and  wisdom, 
in  both  their  personal  and  symbolic  char- 
acters, were  intentionally  endowed  with 
their  legitimate  social  prominence.  The 
founders  of  American  liberty  meant  that 
the  wisest,  noblest  and  best  should  exe- 
cute the  functions  of  authority  and  be 
surrounded  by  the  proper  insignia  of  law- 
ful and  chaste  government.  In  this  re- 
spect the  founders  of  our  liberty  were 
not  rebellious  against  the  traditions  of 
their  fathers.  Yet  the  fathers  of  our 
country  had  in  potential  intellectual  re- 
serve at  least,  if  not  in  full,  actual,  men- 
tal expression,  a  distinctive  idea  of 
human  government,  for  the  maintenance 
of  which  they  risked  their  lives,  their 
fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor."  It  was 
the  idea  of  elective^  individual  representa- 
tion in  government.  Observe  the  em- 
phasis. An  individual  interest  may  be 
represented  in  the  governing  social  com- 
pact by  proxy,  but  without  election.  In 
the  hope  of  securing  election,  our  fathers 
cast  their  fortunes  upon  the  tide  of  war. 

Though  a  successful  fulfillment  of  the 
ends  of  government  demands  virtue,  the 
founders  of  our  republic  assumed  that 
the  people  were  virtuous  enough  to  effect 
it.  Though  the  execution  of  the  func- 
tions of  government  requires  wisdom, 
the  framers  of  our  political  system  al- 
lowed that  the  masses  were  wise  enough 
to  maintain  it.   Yet,  though  virtue  and 
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wisdom  were  accredited  with  a  potential 
residence  in  the  common  breast  of  hu- 
manity, it  was  the  practical  assertion  of 
the  fathers  of  our  country  that  neither  of 
these  two  qualities  could  express  them- 
selves without  the  developing  processes 
implied  in  combined  intellectual  and 
moral  culture ;  the  collective  and  indi- 
vidual elective  force  could  be  exerted 
only  in  the  channels  afforded  by  a  prac- 
tical comprehension  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  world."  Hence  arose  the  public 
free  schools,  so  many  times  avowed  to  be 
the  peculiar  safeguard  of  our  national  in- 
stitutions. 

The  foregoing  brief  review  of  fundamen- 
tal principles  asserts  the  rational  absurd- 
ity of  interpreting  our  political  system 
to  be  in  any  sense  a  protest  against  the 
rational  unity  of  the  national  social  com- 
pact. It  rather  declares  the  acknowl- 
edged privilege  of  the  individual  to  bear 
allegiance  to  the  scepter  of  American 
constitutional  liberty.  Because  the  gov- 
ernment is  the  structure  of  one's  own  co- 
parcenary erection,  his  pride  in  and  de- 
votion to  its  integrity  is  only  the  more 
natural  and  legitimate  expression  of  that 
true  citizenship  which  is  ever  the  test  of 
disinterested  loyalty.  Shall  a  man  re- 
fuse to  cherish  the  wife  he  has  freely 
taken  to  his  bosom,  or  neglect  to  inspire 
by  correct  example  the  children  he  has 
begotten  from  his  own  loins? 

An  expression  •  of  true  loyaltj^  how- 
ever, implies  more  than  a  mere  passive 
obedience  to  law  in  the  execution  of  the 
functions  of  the  common  citizen.  It 
means  that  abhorrence  of  usurped  privi- 
leges that  will  cause  a  man  to  blush  at 
the  thought  of  prostituting  his  manhood 
at  the  threshold  of  mercenary  political 
favor.  True  American  citizenship  is 
like  the  apostolic  ^'gift  of  God"  that 
^'  cannot  be  purchased  with  money." 
Happy  wiU  it  be  for  the  American  nation 
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if  no  existing  popular  depravity  requires 
the  opposite  "  gall  Of  bitterness  "  to  be 
sensibly  revealed!  Will  a  man  render 
the  state  the  obedience  required  of  a  cit- 
izen? Let  him  do  it  as  one  who  freely 
discharges  a  duty  he  owes  to  himself, 
looking  to  himself  for  his  reward.  Is  a 
man  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  the 
functions  of  an  official  servant  of  the 
commonwealth?  Let  him  show  his  ca- 
pacity by  his  improved  social  walk  and 
conversation,  waiting  upon  an  intelli- 
gent and  free  people  for  their  approval 
and  appreciation.  By  no  means  the  least 
of  all,  let  every  citizen  especially  ac- 
knowledge and  honor  that  personal  in- 
tegrity with  which  an  individual  has  ful- 
filled the  duties  of  public  position. 

We  have  spoken  incidentally  of  our 
free  schools.  We  would  speak  further 
of  them.  A  sovereign  must  of  necessity 
possess  culture.  Every  American  citi- 
zen is  a  sovereign.  Every  American  citi- 
zen should  possess  culture.  Our  com- 
mon schools  should  be  eminent  means  of 
culture.  However,  we  do  not  use  the 
term  culture  synonymously  with  the  ex- 
pression thorough  education  in  the  sciences 
and  classics,  implying  a  consummation 
we  regard  as  utterly  impossible  to  the 
indiscriminate  capacities  of  the  masses 
of  any  nation.  Still  we  mean  that  every 
child  of  the  republic  should  become  in- 
formed in  regard  to  the  practical  laws 
governing  the  individual,  the  nation  and 
the  world  in  essential  harmony.  We 
wish  we  could  avoid  the  unhappy  sug- 
gestion implied  in  the  statement — unless 
we  can  secure  this  degree  of  common 
culture,  we  may  not  realize  our  peculiar 
anticipation  as  a  people. 

To  mention  a  law  the  lessons  of  human 
history  teach  us  to  be  true,  the  possibili- 
ty of  the  development  of  a  great  ruler 
out  of  the  humblest  citizen  does  not  im- 
ply the  potential  endowment  of  that  pos- 
sibility in  the  person  of  every  individual. 
Now,  as  ever,  rulers,  though  sometimes 
developed  from  cruder  individual  possi- 
bilities, are  born,  not  simply  made.  Ko 
nation  on  earth  may  expect  to  contra- 
vene this  law.  Hence  the  importance  of 
careful,  Intelligenc  and  deliberate  selec- 
tion of  men  to  fill  the  offices  of  public 
trust.   We  may  further  suggest,  the  nat- 
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ural  production  of  persons  of  potential 
public  executive  capacity  seems  hardly 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  too  great  multi- 
plication of  offices.  Does  history  show 
that  any  generation  has  produced  many 
good  rulers,  though  in  every  age  num- 
bers have  tried  the  experiment  of  gov- 
erning? We  submit  to  the  mind  of  the 
intelligent  reader  whether  it  may  not  be 
that  a  part,  to  say  the  least,  of  our  pres- 
sent  national  difficulties  arises  from  the 
fact  we  have  more  offices  than  we  have 
men  of  adequate  capacity  to  fill  them. 
Think  of  the  multitude  of  offices,  every 
one  legitimately  demanding  a  good  deal 
of  intelligent  governing  capacity,  fre- 
quently crowded  into  the  executive  de- 
partments of  one  small  township,  before 
you  answer  the  question. 

We  will  pass  the  consideration  of  the 
fact  we  have  men  in  our  nation  who 
would  not  only  have  a  great  ruler  to  pre- 
side over  the  destinies  of  our  forty  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  but  would  change 
him  every  four  years,  or  six  years  at 
most,  and  will  not  ask  how  good  rulers 
are  to  be  found,  proved  and  changed  so 
rapidly. 

In  a  closing  profession  of  our  faith  in 
the  intelligent  possibilities  of  elective 
representative  government,  we  will 
briefly  state  a  few  of  the  elementary  con- 
ditions entering  into  our  ideal.  There 
should  be  an  erection  of  graded  offices, 
invested  with  proper  dignity  and  honor, 
sufficient  in  number  to  fulfill  the  wants 
of  the  nation,  and  none  to  satisfy  the 
greed  of  a  selfish  partisanship.  All  offi- 
ces should  be  filled  by  men  whose  nat- 
ural adaptation,  intelligence  and  integri- 
ty are  beyond  reasonable  question.  In 
other  than  cases  of  manifest  inability, 
malfeasance,  resignation  or  death,  the 
individual  should  be  allowed  to  retain  an 
office  for  a  term  of  years  lengthened  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  and  honor 
of  the  position.  Stated  assemblies  of  the 
people  and  of  their  legislators  should  be 
held  for  the  supply  of  vacant  offices, 
election  of  new  incumbents,  and  other 
legitimate  purposes  of  free  government. 
There  should  be  actual  or  provisionary 
supplies  for  ad  interim  purposes  on  the 
occasion  of  unexpected  vacations  of 
office.     The  intelligent  reader  cannot 
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fail  to  see  that  by  this  plan  not  merely 
the  law  itself,  but  the  more  permanent 
availability  of  the  men  who  can  best  ful- 
fill the  law.  is  the  desideratum  in  vogue; 
it  is  also  apparent  that,  the  offices  being 


graded,  and  the  more  subordinate  ones  of 
shorter  terms,  the  opportunities  of  sup- 
pressing incompetency  are  abundantly 
adequate. 


HEABT  AND  1. 


BY  MARY  HELEN  BOODEY. 

Singing,  singing  through  the  valleys ; 

Singing,  singing  up  the  hills ; 
Peace  that  comes,  and  Love  that  tarries, 

Hope  that  cheers,  and  Faith  that  thrills, 
Heart  and  I,  are  we  not  blest 
At  the  thought  of  coming  rest? 

Singing,  singing  'neath  the  shadow ; 

Singing,  singing  in  the  light ; 
Plucking  flowerets  from  the  meadow, 

Seeing  beauty  up  the  height. 
Heart  and  I,  are  we  not  gay 

Thinking  of  unclouded  day? 

Singing,  singing  through  the  summer ; 

Singing,  singing  in  the  snow ; 
Glad  to  hear  the  brooklets  murmur. 

Patient  when  the  wild  winds  blow, 
Heart  and  I,  can  we  do  this  ? 
Yes,  because  of  future  bliss. 

Singing,  singing  up  to  Heaven ; 

Singing,  singing  down  to  earth ; 
Unto  all  some  good  is  given. 

Unto  all  there  cometh  worth ; 
Heart  and  I,  we  sing  to  know 
That  the  good  God  loves  us  so. 


''ONLY  HIS  WIFE." 
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"  ONLY  HIS  wife:' 


BY  MAUD 

Will  Sears  was  a  gentleman — every- 
body said  so,  and  what  everybody  says 
(as  the  little  boy  remarked  of  his  mother) 
"  is  so,  if  'tain't  so !  "  Honest  and  up- 
right in  all  his  bnsiness  transactions — 
polite  and  gentlemanly  to  every  one  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance — 
even  kind  and  considerate  to  the  little 
ones  who  blockaded  his  pathway.  None 
tipped  the  hat  with  more  grace  than  he 
when  he  met  the  ladies,  stooped  with 
more  gallantry  to  pick  up  their  fallen 
kerchiefs,  or  apologized  with  more  be- 
witching regrets  for  a  tread  upon  their 
flowing  skirts ! — oh,  they  thought  him  a 
jewel  of  a  man! 

But  there  was  one  who  never  received 
thiese  little  marks  of  politeness — the  hat 
never  tipped  when  passing  her  on  the 
sidewalk — the  knee  never  bent  to  return 
the  missing  handkerchief— her  long  train 
was  "  always  in  the  way  "  when  his  holy 
feet  chanced  to  rest  upon  it — and  why  ? 
Oh !  she  was  "  only  his  wafe !  "  She  took 
charge  of  his  domestic  little  nest ;  reared 
him  beautiful  children ;  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  strength  and  happiness — aye,  life 
itself,  were  she  conscious  it  would  add  to 
his  pleasure ;  while  he — provided  for  her 
physical  wants ;  clothed  her  body  with 
suitable  garments,  and  when  sickness 
overtook  her,  provided  her  with  a  physi- 
cian and  a  nurse  to  administer  to  her 
wants — absenting  himself  on  a  plea  of 
"  business,"  and  mentally  excusing  him- 
self by  saying: 

"  How  silly  'twould  be  to  be  loving 
and  polite  to  her^  only  my  wife !  " 

She  saw  the  difference,  struggling 
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bravely  to  win  to  herself  those  little  at- 
tentions which  she  saw  others  eagerly 
gathering  up — for  the  "littles"  it  is 
which  make  up  the  sum  of  a  woman's 
happiness — using  more  care  to  beautify 
her  personal  appearance— making  home 
more  attractive  by  renewed  attentions, 
and  answering  with  loving  readiness 
every  requirement  to  his  happiness.  But 
all  to  no  purpose !  and  by-and-by  she  be- 
gan to  realize  that  she  was  "  only  his 
wife!"  The  roses  began  to  fade  upon 
her  once  handsome  cheeks,  the  fresh 
blush  grew  dim  upon  her  loving  lips, 
while  she  drooped  and  hungered  for  the 
food  upon  which  others  subsisted !  They 
would  wonder  why  she  smiled  so  sadly, 
giving  back  an  answering  sigh  to  their 
congratulations  of  her  possessing  such  a 
fine,  gentlemanly  husband.  They  could 
not  lift  the  veil  of  mystery — only  two 
could  loop  back  its  corners  and  peep  be- 
yond— s/ie,  whose  heart  it  covered,  and 
He  who  watches  from  His  throne  in  the 
heavens ! 

After  a  little  the  Angel  came  and 
dropped  the  curtain  upon  the  closing 
scene,  and  tears  bedewed  a  new-made 
grave  under  the  willow ! 

Do  virtues  like  these  go  unrewarded  ? 
Changes  go  by  reverses,  Ave  are  told — 
therefore  wait  patiently  until  Father  • 
Time  shall  have  raised  the  curtain  again , 
and  Mrs.  Sears,  Jr.,  comes  upon  the 
stage,  and  then — we'll  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  his  hair  combed  with  a  three- 
legged  stool ! 

Encore,  if  you  please ! 
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BY  T.  W.  ] 

[From  the  N.  H.  Sc 

The  first  settlement  in  Nashua,  then 
included  within  the  limits  of  Dunstable, 
was  made  October,  1673.  For  nearly 
sixty  years  from  that  date,  there  is  no 
information  leading  us  to  suppose  a 
school  of  any  kind  was  kept  within  the 
precints  of  the  tow^nship. 

This  apparent  neglect  should  not  be  at- 
tributed to  a  want  of  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter of  education,  but  to  the  many  difficul- 
ties surrounding  a  frontier  town.  Indian 
wars  were  constantly  occurring;  the  in- 
habitants dwelt  in  garrisons;  and  the 
settlement  was  every  day  liable  to  an  at- 
tack from  the  wily  enemy. 

The  dense  forest,  where  the  quiet  of 
the  school-room  might  be  broken  at  any 
moment  by  the  yell  of  the  savage,  was 
no  fitting  place  for  helpless  children; 
moreover,  the  few  inhabitants  were  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  extent  of  territory ; — 
but  even  in  these  perilous  times -home 
instruction  was  probably  not  neglected. 

Dunstable  at  this  time  was  within  the 
limits  of  Massachusetts,  and  subject  to 
her  laws.  In  1730  the  town  was  indicted 
for  not  maintaining  a  school  as  required 
by  law.  The  town  at  this  time  probably 
contained  fifty  householders,  the  number 
requisite  for  a  grammar  school,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  1647. 

To  comply  with  this  law,  in  November 
of  the  same  year  the  town  voted  that  '"it 
be  left  with  the  selectmen  to  provide  and 
agree  with  a  person  to  keep  a  writing- 
school  in  the  town  directly,  and  that  the 
sum  of  ten  pounds  be  granted  and  raised 
for  defraying  the  charges." 

In  those  days  there  were  no  school  dis- 
tricts, no  school  committee :  the  select- 
men managed  the  schools.  Here  we  find 
the  first  mention  of  a  school  in  this 
town  ;  but  whether  the  proposed  writing- 
school  was  ever  kept  is  uncertain,  as  no 
allusion  to  this  or  any  other  school  is 
made  for  about  sixteen  years. 


.  HUSSEY. 

ool  Report  of  1876.] 

The  town  was  rent  by  religious  feuds, 
and  harrassed  by  Indian  warfare.  Mer- 
rimack, Hollis,  and  other  towns  were 
incorporated  out  of  Dunstable. 

Sept.  29,  1746,  the  first  year  the  town 
acted  under  a  New  Hampshire  charter, 
we  find  the  following  record  : 

"  Voted  that  a  schoolmaster  be  hired 
to  teach  children  to  read  and  write  until 
next  March,  also  voted  that  two  places 
be  appointed  for  the  school  to  be  kept  at, 
also  voted  that  one  place  be  at  the  house 
of  John  Searles  if  it  can  be  had  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  other  place  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  James  Gordon  where  John  Mc- 
Clure  now  lives,  also  voted  that  the 
school  be  kept  at  John  Searles  House  the 
first  half  of  the  time  agreed  to  hire." 

The  house  of  John  Searles  occupied  the 
site,  or  nearly,  where  Mr.  Noah  Searles 
now  lives,  near  Salmon  brook  and  Dun- 
stable, Mass.  The  Gordon  house  men- 
tioned here  was  situated  near  Reed's 
pond  in  the  town  of  Merrimack. 

It  would  appear  from  the  records  that 
some  years  there  were  schools,  and  oth- 
ers none.  Three  years  later  a  more  ex- 
tended arrangement  w^as  made  for  this 
object,  as  follows:  "July  24,  1749.  Voted 
to  hire  a  school  for  eight  months  and  that 
three  months  part  thereof  be  improved 
the  north  side  Nashua  river  in  two 
places ;  one,  the  most  convenient  place 
near  Indian  Head,  and  one  in  some  con- 
venient place  at  one  pine  hill ;  and  that 
two  months  be  kept  in  the  middle  of  the 
inhabitants  between  Nashua  river  and 
the  Province  line;  and  that  the  other 
three  months  be  kept  the  one  half  at  the 
south  end  and  one  half  at  the  north  end 
to  be  determined  by  the  committe  to  be 
chosen,  the  most  convenient  place  for 
that  purpose;  also  voted  and  chose 
Messrs.  John  Snow,  Ephraim  Butterfield 
and  Ephraim  Adams  a  committee  to  hire 
for  the   school  and  to  determine  the 
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places  as  aforesaid,  and  to  draw  the  mon- 
ey to  pay  those  charges  out  of  the  town 
treasury.  Also  voted  that  140  pounds  be 
voted  for  payment  of  the  schools  as 
aforesaid." 

This  seems  to  be  the  begining  of  five 
districts,  as  subsequent  records  direct 
the  selectmen  to  divide  the  town  into  dis- 
tricts as  has  been  in  times  past ; — here, 
also,  is  the  first  mention  of  a  school  com- 
mittee. 

Soon  after  this  the  French  war  com- 
menced, and  the  frontier  was  constantly 
exposed  to  Indian  attacks,  and  for  twelve 
years  no  mention  is  made  of  schools; 
either  there  were  none,  or  they  were 
kept  at  irregular  intervals,  and  without 
much  expense  to  the  town. 

Oct.  19,  1761.  Voted  that  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  new  tenor,  be  raised  and 
assessed  on  the  polls  and  estates  in  the 
town  to  hire  schooling  and  houses  for 
that  end  in  the  several  quarters  of  this 
town  and  that  the  selectmen  do  it.'' 

Almost  every  year  from  this  date  more 
or  less  money  was  raised  for  schools. and 
we  may  well  suppose  that  no  subsequent 
year  passed  without  a  term  of  school  kept 
within  the  town. 

The  amount  of  money  raised  varied 
from  20  to  200  pounds  per  year,  or  more. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know 
the  names  of  the  teachers,  the  salaries  re- 
ceived, their  joys,  their  sorrows ;  but  the 
grave  that  covers  their  bodies  conceals 
also  their  names  and  fortunes.  Every 
modern  teacher  knows  their  anxieties, 
their  ardent  love  for  those  beneath  their 
care. 

A  little  item,  bearing  date  Nov.  3, 1766, 
states  that  the  account  of  John  Snow  for 
keeping  school  the  previous  winter,  be- 
ing £2  8s.  lawful  money,  be  allowed. 

In  1772  Joseph  Dix  was  school-master, 
and  he  continued  to  teach  in  town  for 
many  years  :  this  year  the  town  refused 
to  raise  money  for  erecting  school-houses, 
and  not  until  1775  did  such  a  vote  pre- 
vail. Previous  to  this  time  a  room  in 
some  private  house  served  as  a  school- 
room. Probably  some  are  now  living, 
in  this  and  other  towns,  who  can  remem- 
ber when  they  attended  school  in  a 
neighbor's  sitting-room,  and  the  teacher 
boarding    round."   But  the  men  of  '75 


thought  it  better  the  school  should  have 
a  "  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  and 
voted  that  ''a  school-house  be  built  in 
each  of  the  several  districts,  and  that 
eighty  pounds  be  raised  for  the  purpose." 
The  districts  referred  to  here  are  proba- 
bly the  same  divisions  indicated  hereto- 
fore. The  first  school-house  erected  in 
town  was  located  near  the  old  burial- 
ground  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  on 
the  hill  just  north  of  Spit  brook.  This 
was  subsequently  replaced  by  another 
near  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  brick 
building  of  modern  architecture,  bearing 
date  of  1841.  The  records  of  this  district 
have  been  well  preserved  for  about  sev- 
enty years.  In  1811  Thomas  French, 
Esq.,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
prominent  man,  "bid  oS  the  master  at 
$1.30  per  week."  In  1812  the  master  was 
paid,  for  keeping  school  eleven  weeks 
and  one  day,  boarding  himself,  $50.25,  or 
$4.50  per  week;  and  the  mistress,  for 
keepirig  fourteen  weeks,  $14.00,  while 
Thos.  French,  Esq.,  received  $14.00  for 
boarding  her. 

Another  school-house  of  the  last  cen- 
tury was  situated  near  the  residence  ©f 
Dea.  Swallow.  This  was  called  the  Gas- 
co  district,  and  here  Hon.  Amos  Kendall, 
postmaster-general  under  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson,  received  his  early  education. 

A  third  old  school-house  was  situated 
south  of  the  old  church,  and  a  little  north 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Godfrey's,  on  the  Lowell 
road.  This,  too,  has  long  since  been  re- 
placed by  a  neat  structure  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  present  times. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, 1804,  Mr.  David  Wallace  taught 
here,  and  continued  his  labors  until  1812. 
A  little  incident  will  illustrate  his  won- 
derful abilities  as  a  pedagogue :  An  as- 
piring youth,  after  much  study,  carried 
the  word  "  spermaceti "  to  the  master 
for  the  correct  pronunciatjton.  Examin- 
ing the  word  very  carefully,  and  with 
due  deliberation,  he  at  length  said,  "  You 
may  call  that  '  spermaketi.' "  Our  es- 
teemed citizen,  the  late  Gen.  Hunt,  at- 
tended school  here  many  years,  and  could 
well  remember  his  useless  endeavors  to 
keep  warm  on  the  "  Cold  Friday "  of 
1816. 

In  1796  the  town  voted  to  raise  £200 
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for  the  purpose  of  building  school-houses 
in  this  town :  also,  chose  David  Alld.  Na- 
than Fisk.  Frederic  French,  Albert 
Eoby.  and  James  Jewell,  a  committee  to 
settle  or  fix  upon  a  place  to  build  a 
school-house  in  each  district  in  this  town, 
provided  such  district  cannot  agree 
among  themselves. 

So  the  good  people  of  the  last  century 
had  some  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the 
most  appropriate  place  for  the  new 
houses,  as  well  as  those  of  to-day. 

How  many  school-houses  were  erected 
in  accordance  with  this  vote,  or  how 
many  with  that  of  1775,  does  not  appear. 

Almost  every  year  since  1802  the  town 
has  voted  to  raise  more  money  than  the 
law  requires  for  the  support  of  schools, — 
thus  showing  its  interest  in  the  cause. 

Dunstable  felt  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing singing  taught  in  the  public  schools 
as  early  as  1810.  In  that  year  the  town 
voted  to  raise  S50  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  a  singing-school. 

The  district  just  north  of  the  river  was 
called  for  many  years  the  Nashua  dis- 
trict. Here,  previous  to  1816,  the 
schools  were  kept  in  private  houses; 
sometimes  in  one  part  of  the  district, 
again  in  another.  The  teacher,  of  course, 
'•boarded  round"  and  thus  ''fared 
sumptuously  every  day."  In  1816  the 
district  voted  to  build  a  school-house  in 
the  fork  of  the  two  Concord  roads,  as 
near  as  convenient  north  of  the  tavern ; 
or  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  ele- 
gant residence  of  General  Stark. 

One  year  later,  the  good  people  felt 
the  importance  of  carefully  preserving 
the  new  house,  and  accordingly  passed 
the  following  vote : 

*'  That  the  committee  who  may  here- 
after be  chosen  to  hire  a  schoolmaster  or 
mistress,  give  instructions  to  the  said 
master  or  mistress  to  observe  that  the 
scholars  do  not  cut  or  in  any  way  deface 
the  seats  or  wi'iting-benches,  or  any  part 
of  the  school-house." 

In  a  few  years  this  house  became  alto- 
gether too  small  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creasing population.  Consequently,  in 
1833,  the  house  was  moved  back  on  what 
is  now  called  Rural  street,  enlarged,  and 
arranged  in  two  rooms. 

Schools  are  frequently  the  scenes  of 


trouble  and  sorrow.  To  remedy  some 
difficulties  not  now  known,  in  1840  this 
rule  was  adopted:  "That  parents,  and 
those  dissatisfied  with  the  management 
of  the  school,  shall  state  their  grievances 
to  the  prudential  committee,  or  to  the 
teacher  out  of  school  hours." 

Soon  after  this,  other  houses  were 
erected,  to  accommodate  the  Increasing 
wants  of  the  village. 

Daniel  Abbott,  Esq.,  was  very  promi- 
nent in  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
schools  in  this  district,  and,  after  the 
usual  amount  of  opposition  was  encoun- 
tered, he,  with  several  others,  succeeded 
in  securing  a  beautiful  lot.  and  causing  to 
be  built  a  new  house,  known  as  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  High  School.  The  house  was 
erected  in  1849,  and  gave  a  new  impetus 
to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  vicinity. 
Four  years  ago  this  building  gave  place 
to  the  present  structure. 

In  1869  this  ceased  to  bear  the  name 
High  School,  but  assumed  and  still  bears 
the  name  of  Mt.  Pleasant  Grammar 
School. 

In  1825  the  town  of  Dunstable  voted  to 
form  a  new  school  district,  including  all 
the  lands  owned  by  the  Nashua  Manu- 
facturing Company  south  of  the  Nashua 
river,  excepting  the  Hale  farm.  A 
school-house  was  immediately  erected  on 
Pearl  street,  a  little  back  of  the  present 
brick  house;  and  doubtless  many  are 
now  living  who  can  well  remember  the 
huge  triangle  in  front,  used,  muezzin 
like,  to  call  the  children  to  school. 

Mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Rev. 
Daniel  March,  a  high  school  building 
was  secured  for  this  district  in  1853, 
located  on  Main  street.  A  course  of 
study  was  arranged,  and  the  school  com- 
menced in  the  early  part  of  September, 
1853.  The  principals  were  as  follows: 
M.  C.  Stebbins,  elected  in  1853 ;  H.  A. 
Littell,  1858 ;  S.  M.  Freeland,  1859 ;  R. 
C.  Stanley,  1860;  M.  W.  Tewksbury, 
1865 ;  Mary  Gillis,  1867 ;  T.  W.  H.  Hus- 
sey,  1867.  This  building  has  been  re- 
modelled, and  is  now  occupied  by  the 
lower  grades. 

In  1826  another  district  was  formed, 
embracing  the  lauds  owned  and  occupied 
by  C.  C.  Flanens,  Esq.,  and  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Indian  Head  Factories,  bor- 
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dering  upon  the  Nashua  river.  This  is 
called  the  Belvidere  School. 

Upon  the  division  of  the  town  in  1842 
the  districts  were  somewhat  changed; 
also,  again,  when  the  city  charter  was 
granted  in  1853. 

By  act  of  the  legislature  in  1869  the 
districts  were  abolished.  This  step  im- 
proved the  schools  more  than  any  other 
one  thing. 

In  1874  a  new  High  and  Grammar 
school-house  was  erected  on  Spring 
street,  whither  the  high  school  was  re- 
moved in  April,  1875. 


Any  historical  sketch  of  the  schools  6f 
Nashua  would  be  defective,  unlessjt  in- 
cluded some  mention  of  the  Nashua  Lit- 
erary Institute.  This  flourishing  school 
was  established  in  1835,  and  since  1840 
has  been  under  the  immediate  manage- 
ment of  Prof.  David  Crosby. 

Many  of  the  prominent  men  of  Nashua 
and  the  surrounding  towns  attribute  their 
success  in  life  to  the  faithful  instruction 
of  this  noble  man.  Few  teachers  have 
labored  in  the  cause  so  many  years,  or 
proved  themselves  more  worthy. 


THE  CBIGKET  ON  THE  HEARTH. 


BY  A.  J.  HOTT. 

'Tis  after  the  uplands  and  meadows  are  mown, 
When  song-birds  have  mated,  and  builded,  and  flown, 
And  leaves  of  the  maple  drop  silently  down 
To  carpet  the  meads  with  their  crimson  and  brown; 
And  first  the  faint  hues  of  the  ripening  year 
Do  shadow  full  autumn,  crisp,  yellow  and  sere. 
When  beauty  seems  changing  for  harvest  of  worth, 
The  cricket  is  heard  in  his  song  on  the  hearth. 

When  oceans  recede  'neath  the  land-blown  breeze, 
O'erladen  with  fragrance  from  evergreen  trees. 
And  the  squirrel's  sharp  chatter  is  heard  far  aboon, 
The  gloom  of  the  wood  at  the  heat-oppressed  noon ; 
While  the  mischievous  jay  half-derisively  yells, 
Or  plaintively  calls  to  his  mate  in  the  dells ; 
When  melodies  vernal  are  hushed  of  their  mirth, 
The  cricket's  low  cadence  is  heard  on  the  hearth  ; 

Bespeaking  content  'mid  the  jarring  and  strife, 
A  note  of  repose  'mid  the  discord  of  life ; 
Low  murmur  of  promise  to  servants  of  toil, 
Ere  yet  they  have  gathered  the  fruits  of  the  soil ; 
A  strain  to  disperse  the  vexed  cares  of  the  day ; 
Of  the  largess  of  years  to  open  the  way, 
Or  lull  to  their  slumbers  the  wearied  of  earth,— 
This  song  of  the  cricket  is  heard  on  the  hearth. 
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In  no  year  of  the  recent  past  have  the 
American  people  in  all  States  and  sec- 
tions had  such  substantial  cause  for  gen- 
uine thanksgiving  as  in  this  year  of  our 
Lord  1877.  Roliticians  of  all  parties  may 
enunciate  their  grievances,  but  there  are 
two  simple  facts  standing  out  in  bold  re- 
lief, which,  together,  are  sufficient  to 
justify  the  most  general  and  hearty 
thanksgiving  observances.  The  harvest 
has  been  rich  and  abundant  in  every  part 
of  the  land.  There  is  bread  enough  and 
to  spare,  and  the  overflowing  wealth  of 
our  granaries,  finding  a  ready  market  in 
Europe,  is  turning  the  balance  of  trade, 
so  long  against  us,  in  our  favor. 

Secondly,  the  country  is  at  peace. 
Sectional  hostility  has  subsided.  Each 
State  is  in  control  of  its  own  domestic 
affairs,  and  general  business  prosperity 
promises  to  follow  restored  local  self- 
government  and  fraternity  between  the 
sections. 

The  earnest  of  better  times  to  come, 
irrespective  of  party  advantage  or  disas- 
ter, cannot  be  mistaken. 


A  correspondent.  "F,"  suggests  the 
inquiry — What  are  the  advantages  of- 
fered at  agricultural  colleges  that  farm- 
ers do  not  appreciate?"  In  connection, 
"F"  makes  the  following  statement  of 
fact  or  opinion  :  "  When  the  student  of 
medicine  receives  his  diploma,  he  is  pre- 
pared to  earn  his  living  by  his  acquired 
knowledge.  When  the  practical  mechan- 
ical student  leaves  his  master,  it  is  with 
a  knowledge  of  his  trade  that  may  be 
coined  into  money.  The  boy  who  fol- 
lows his  father  upon  the  farm,  keeping 
in  the  ruts  his  father  made,  learning,  dur- 
ing his  minority,  the  frugal  habits  of  his 
ancestors,  may  live  as  they  have  lived, 
uncultured  as  he  may  be.  But  send  the 
farmer's  son  to  Hanover  and  keep  him 
there  through  an  agricultural  course,  and 
what  is  he  fitted  for  when  he  leaves  with 
his  diploma?  Not  for  the  ruts  his  father 
made — not  for  contentment  in  the  frugal 
habits  of  his  sire !  Nor  does  he  take  with 
him  a  knowledge  of  his  profession  that 
will  enable  him  to  draw  from  the  sterile 
hills  of  New  Hampshire  the  means  of 


living  in  a  style  corresponding  with  the 
culture  he  has  received  in  college.  The 
truth  is,  most  New  Hampshire  farmers 
must  earn  their  daily  bread." 

The  drift  of  "  F's "  argument  is  ap- 
parent. It  is  against  the  practical  utility 
of  agricultural  colleges.  If  there  are 
those  who  are  prepared  to  prove  his  posi- 
tion fallacious,  it  is  proper  that  they 
should  speak. 


A  recent  article  from  the  pen  of  E.  H. 
Cheney,  formerly  editor  of  the  Lebanon 
Free  Press^  a  brother  of  ex-Gov.  Cheney, 
who  has  spent  much  of  his  time,  for  sev- 
eral years  past,  at  the  South,  upon  the 
relative  condition  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
turing industry,  here  and  in  that  section, 
has  attracted  much  "attention,  and  been 
the  subject  of  no  little  comment  and  crit- 
icism. Mr.  Cheney  maintains,  and  not 
without  some  show  of  reason,  that  cotton 
manufacturing  in  New  England  has  seen 
its  best  days,  and  that  the  seat  of  this 
great  industry  will  be — is  now  being — 
transferred  to  the  South,  where  there  is 
unlimited  water  power  in  easy  access  of 
the  cotton  producing  Sections,  thus  sav- 
ing largely  in  transportation  of  the  raw 
material,  and  proportionately  lessening 
the  cost  of  production. 

It  is  claimed,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
notwithstanding  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  at  the  South  in  this  direction, 
there  is  a  constant  and  even  greater  pro- 
gress here ;  that  even  if  some  minor  man- 
ufacturing establishments  in  the  smaller 
towns  have  suspended  operations,  the 
great  corporations  in  the  larger  towns 
and  cities  have  been  constantly  increas- 
ing the  magnitude  of  their  business,  so 
that  on  the  whole  the  increase  here  ex- 
ceeds what  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
South. 

We  opine  that  both  positions  are  right 
and  both  are  wrong  in  a  measure.  The 
manufacturing  interest  will  grow  up  at 
the  South,  but  will  not  go  down  in  New 
England.  When  the  barriers  of  "pro- 
tection "  are  broken  down  and  free  trade 
is  established,  New  England  skill  and  in- 
dustry will  be  enabled  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
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New  Hampshire  is  reputed  to  be  "  a 
good  State  to  emigrate  from."  At  all 
events  there  are  now,  and  have  been  for 
nearly  a  century  past,  natives  of  New 
Hampshire  occupying  pre-eminent  posi- 
tions among  the  distinguished  citizens  of 
other  States  in  all  sections  of  the  Union, 
embracing  governors,  congressmen,  sen- 
ators, judges  of  the  supreme  court,  cabi- 
net ministers,  eminent  jurists,  divines  and 
journalists,  as  well  as  many  of  the  lead- 
ing minds  in  the  various  departments  of 
active  business.  But  while  we  at  home 
are  proud  of  the  names  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  those  in  other  States  who  have 
gone  out  from  our  midst,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  won  distinction  and  honor  at 
home,  we  should  not  entirely  forget  the 
fact  that  New  Hampshire,  while  con- 
tributing so  largely  to  other  States,  has 
received  something  in  return — that  while 
numbers  of  her  sons  have  performed  hon- 
orable service  in  various  fields  of  action 
abroad,  not  a  few  from  other  States  have 
made  their  home  with  us,  winning  hon- 
orable position  and  contributing  to  the 
material  prosperity  and  general  welfare 
of  the  State.  Many  of  the  prominent 
representative  men  of  the  State,  known 
to  the  present  generation,  in  public  life — 
at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  including 
such  names  as  Burke,  Bingham,  Hib- 
bard,  Foster,  Benton,  Ray,  and  others, 
were  born  in  our  sistier  State  of  Vermont, 
while  many  others,  not  less  eminent  and 


successful,  came  from  Massachusetts  and 
other  States. 

Among  the  representative  men  of  the 
State,  in  active  business  life  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  not  only  upon  the  ground  of 
business  success,  but  from  his  connec- 
tion with  public  and  political  affairs,  Al- 
VAH  W.  SuLLOWAY  of  Franklin  may 
properly  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  men- 
tion. 

Mr.  Sulloway  is  a  native  of  Frajning- 
ham,  Mass.,  born  Dec.  25,  1838.  His 
father,  I.  W.  Sulloway,  who  is  still  liv- 
ing, and  now  resides  at  Waltham,  Mass., 
was  an  overseer  in  the  Saxonville  Woolen 
Mills.  He  had  a  family  of  four  chil- 
dren, one  son  and  three  daughters 
Alvah  W,,  the  son,  being  the  eldest. 
Of  the  daughters,  two  are  living,  one 
still  unmarried,  and  the  other  the  wife 
of  Herbert  Bailey,  a  hosiery  manufac- 
turer now  in  business  in  the  town  of 
Claremont.  When  Alvah'was  ten  years 
of  age  his  father  removed  to  the  town  of 
Enfield  in  this  State,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  yarn  and  hosiery, 
remaining  some  sixteen  years,  when  he 
sold  out  to  his  son-in-law  and  retired 
from  business.  When  not  attending 
school,  in  his  youth  Mr.  Sulloway  was 
engaged  in  his  father's  mill,  and  thus  be- 
came thoroughly  familiarized  with  the 
details  and  general  operation  of  the  man- 
ufacturing business  in  which  he  has  sub- 
sequently been  so  actively  and  success- 
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HON.  A,  W.  SULLOWAY 


ademical  education,  attending  school  at 
Canaan,  and  at  the  academies  in  Barre 
and  Woodstock,  Yt.  When  twenty-one 
years  of  age  Mr.  Sulloway  went  to  Frank- 
lin and  went  into  business  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hosiery,  in  partnership  with 
Walter  Aiken.  He  continued  in  busi- 
ness with  Mr.  Aiken  about  four  years, 
when  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  and, 
in  company  with  Frank  H.  Daniell,  he 
put  in  operation  another  hosiery  mill, 
running  in  company  with  Mr.  Daniell 
until  1869,  when  he  became  sole  proprie- 
tor, and  has  since  carried  on  the  business 
alone.  Possessed  of  good  judgment, 
business  tact  and  energy,  and  devoting 
his  personal  attention,  in  a  large  degree, 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  work,  with 
the  details  of  which  he  is  familiar  from 
early  experience,  he  has  been  highly  fa- 
vored in  point  of  business  prosperity, 
and  is  apparently  well  on  the  way  to 
competence  and  wealth,  while  at  the 
same  time  benifitting  the  public  by  fur- 
nishing employment  to  numbers  of  peo- 
ple. 


Mr.  SuUoway's  mill  is  situated  on  the 
lower  power  of  the  Winnipiseogee  River, 
a  short  distance  above  its  junction  with 
the  Pemigewassett,  by  which  it  is  op- 
erated in  common  with  the  lower  mills 
of  the  Winnipiseogee  Paper  Company, 
well  known  as  one  of  the  largest  paper 
manufacturing  corporations  in  Xew  Eng- 
land, of  which  Hon.  Warren  F.  Daniell, 
a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Sulloway,  is 
agent  and  manager.  The  mill  is  of  brick, 
three  stories  and  basement,  running  four 
sets  of  woolen  machinery  and  fifty  knit- 
ting machines,  and  giving  employment 
to  about  seventy-five  hands,  beside  the 
large  numbers  of  women  throughout  the 
surrounding  country  engaged  in  finishing 
the  work  which  the  machines  leave  in- 
complete. The  goods  manufactured  are 
known  as  men's  Shaker  socks,  or  half- 
hose,  and  the  amount  annually  produced 
averages  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  in  value,  while  the  monthly  pay- 
roll at  the  mill  is  about  two  thousand, 
exclusive  of  the  large  amount  paid  for 
outside  work. 
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From  his  youth  Mr.  Sulloway  has  takeu 
much  interest  in  political  affairs.  Strong- 
1)^  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party,  ardent,  enthusiastic 
and  persistent  in  his  efforts  for  its  suc- 
cess, he  has  become  one  of  its  recognized 
leaders  in  his  section  of  the  State.  He 
was  elected  a  representative  from  Frank- 
lin to  the  legislature  in  1871,  although 
there  was  at  the  time  a  decided  party 
majority  against  him  in  the  town.  He 
was  re-elected  the  following  year  and 
again  in  1874  and  1875.  In  the  legisla- 
ture he  was  a  working  rather  than  a  talk- 
ing member,  serving  in  1871  upon  the 
committee  on  elections ;  in  1872  upon  the 
railroad  committee :  in  1874  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  manufactures,  for 
which  position  he  was  eminently  well 
qualifled,and  in  1875  again  upon  the  elec- 
tions committee.  In  1871  Mr.  Sulloway 
was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Railroad 
Commissioner  upon  the  ticket  with  Gov. 
Weston,  and,  there  being  no  choice  by 
the  people,  was  elected  to  that  office  by 
the  legislature,  and  ably  discharged  his 
duties  for  the  full  term  of  three  years. 

Mr.  Sulloway  was  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
at  St.  Louis,  in  June,  1876,  which  nomi- 
nated Samuel  J.  Tilden  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  was  selected  by  the  delega- 
tion as  the  New  Hampshire  member  of 
the  Democratic  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee, wliich  position  he  now  holds. 
Last  winter  he  was  nominated  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in 
the  Second  District,  against  Hon.  James 
F.  Briggs  of  Manchester,  the  Republi- 
can nominee,  and,  although  his  party 
was  in  a  hopeless  minority  in  the  Dis- 
trict, he  made  a  vigorous  canvass  and 
ran  several  hundred  votes  ahead  of  his 
ticket.  He  has  been  for  several  years  an 
active  member  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee,  and  for  the  last  two  years 
one  of  the  advisory  committe  of  three 


having  charge  of  the  active  work  of  the 
canvass. 

Mr.  Sulloway  married,  in  1866,  Miss 
Susan  K.  Daniell,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
J.  T.  Daniell  of  the  old  and  well-known 
paper  manufacturing  firm  of  Peabody 
&  Daniell,  and  sister  of  Hon.  Warren  F. 
Daniell  and  Frank  H.  Daniell,  his  former 
partner,  before  mentioned.  They  have 
two  children,  a  daughter  six,  and  a  son 
about  two  years  of  age.  Last  season 
Mr,  Sulloway  completed  an  elegant  new 
residence,  which  is  delightfully  located 
in  a  bend  of  the  Winnipiseogee  River,  a 
short  distance  from  his  mill.  The  house 
is  of  modern  design,  convenient  in  all  its 
appointments,  thoroughly  finished  and 
richly  furnished  throughout,  and  all  the 
surroundings  are  suggestive  of  taste  and 
comfort. 

Mr.  Sulloway  is  a  man  of  sanguine 
temperament,  of  strong  physical  consti- 
tution, vigorous  mental  powers,  and  in- 
domitable energy,  and  labors  persistently 
in  any  work  which  he  undertakes,  wheth- 
er in  business  or  politics.  Ardent  in  his 
attachments,  social  and  generous,  he 
has  many  warm  personal  friends,  which 
accounts  in  part,  for  the  large  vote  he 
always  receives  in  his  town  and  vicinity 
when  a  candidate  for  office.  In  his  reli- 
gious sentiments  Mr.  Sullowayis  liberal, 
havirig  been  reared  in  the  Universalist 
faith,  while  his  wife  is  a  Unitarian.  In 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  wel- 
fare he  always  manifests  a  strong  inter- 
est, and  is  among  the  foremost  in  sup- 
porting and  carrying  out  all  reasonable 
projects  of  local  improvement.  In  this 
respect  the  town  of  Franklin  is  highly 
favored,  numbering  among  its  citizens 
many  public-spirited  men,  to  whose  ef- 
forts, along  with  its  superior  natural  ad- 
vantages, it  owes  the  prominent  position 
it  now  occupies  among  the  flourishing 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  State. 
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BY  HON.  GEORG 

In  this  centennial  period  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  put  in  our  claim  in  behalf  of  the 
brave  men  of  New  Hampshire  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  two  memorable  struggles 
under  General  Gates  of  September  19th 
and  October  7th.  preliminary  to  the  im- 
portant surrender  of  General  Burgoyne 
and  his  army  on  the  17th  of  the  same  Oc- 
tober. 1777.  The  truth  of  history  will 
allow  us  to  claim  for  our  men,  who  then 
fought,  a  afore  prominent  place  than 
has  generally  been  assigned  to  them.  A 
brief  statement  of  the  recorded  facts  as 
they  occurred  on  those  eventful  days,  we 
think,  will  justify  our  position,  without 
reflecting  any  injustice  upon  those  dis- 
tinguished men  from  other  States  who 
so  bravely  and  successfully  co-operated 
with  us.  As  safe  authority,  we  rely 
much  upon  the  historical  record  of  Gen- 
eral James  Wilkinson,  as  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Memoirs  of 
his  own  Times."  He  acted  under  Gen- 
eral Gates  as  Deputy  Adjutant  General 
of  the  Northern  Army,  and  was  an  eye 
iN-itness  to  many  of  the  events  described 
by  him,  had  good  means  of  knowing  the 
truth,  communicated  the  orders  of  the 
Commanding  General,  and  has  left  for 
our  guidance  a  faithful  official  record  of 
the  troops  ordered  into  each  battle,  and 
especially  a  full  return  under  his  hand  of 
the  killed,  wounded  and  missing  of  each 
Corps  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Septem- 
ber 19th.  From  the  evidence  furnished 
from  such  sources,  confirmed  by  other 
original  documents,  we  are  enabled  to 
gather  a  correct  comparative  estimate  of 
the  achievements  and  sacrifices  of  the 
New  Hampshire  men  who  participated 
in  this  engagement. 

This  battle  of  September  was  fought 
almost  entirely  by  the  left  wing  of  the 
American  army.  Wilkinson  says  that 
only  about  3000  of  our  troops  were  en- 
gaged, and  they  were  opposed  by  3500 
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of  the  best  men  of  Burgoyne's  army. 
The  battle  was  obstinately  fought,  and 
without  immediate  decisive  advantages 
or  results  to  either  side.  The  ground  on 
which  they  contended  was  broken,  or  un- 
even, and  much  of  it  covered  with  trees. 
The  Americans  used  no  cannon.  The 
British  employed  a  battery  of  about  six 
pieces,  which  were  taken  and  retaken 
several  times,  but  were  finally  left  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy.  Each  party 
took  and  lost  some  prisoners.  The  Brit- 
ish loss  was  reported  to  exceed  600,  while 
the  American  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing,  as  returned  by  Wilkinson, 
amounted  to  321.  Of  this  number,  80 
were  killed.  218  wounded,  and  23  miss- 
ing. Of  the  Americans  engaged,  we  first 
mention  Col.  Morgan's  Regiment  of  Rifle- 
men, not  exceeding  in  number  400  men; 
second,  Maj.  Dearborn's  Battalion  of  In- 
fantry, partly  made  up  from  Whitcomb's 
Rangers,  Col.  Long's  Regiment  and  some 
new  volunteers,  supposed  to  not  exceed 
300;  thu:d.  Gen.  Poors  Brigade  of  Infan- 
try, which  was  reported  on  the  4th  of 
October  subsequent  to  the  battle  then  to 
embrace  1466  men,  and  probably  must 
have  numbered  at  least  1600  in  its  ranks 
at  the  time  of  the  baftle.  It  lost  217  men 
in  killed,  wounded,  etc.,  on  that  day. 
The  balance  of  the  troops,  who  took  a 
part  in  the  contest,  was  made  up  from 
Gen.  Larnard's Brigade  of  Massachusetts 
troops  and  a  detachment  commanded  by 
Col.  Marshall  of  Patterson's  Brigade. 
The  analysis  of  Gen.  Poor's  Brigade 
would  show  about  the  following  result : 
First,  the  three  New  Hampshire  Conti- 
nental Regiments.  These  Regiments  had 
been  enlisted  for  three  years,  or  during 
the  war,  and  organized  under  their  sev- 
eral commanders  early  in  the  year  1777. 
Most  of  them  had  seen  service  in  some 
previous  campaign.  The  first  Regiment 
was  commanded  at  this  time  by  Col.  Cil- 
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ley  of  Nottingham;  the  second  by  Col. 
Geo.  Reid  of  Londonderry ;  the  third  by 
Col.  Alexander  Scammell  of  Durham. 
The  numberin  all  these  Regiments  would 
not  exceed  1000.  Their  whole  number 
on  the  28th  of  the  preceding  June  was 
only  1119,  and  the  unfortunate  battle  had 
since  occurred  at  Hubbarton,  in  which 
Hale's  Regiment  (now  Reid's)  had  suf- 
fered a  severe  loss  of  nearly  75  men 
(mostly  prisoners).  The  balance  of 
Gen.  Poor's  Brigade  was  made  up  from 
Militia  from  Connecticut,  one  Regiment 
of  which  was  commanded  by  Col.  Cook, 
also  by  two  small  detachments  of  New 
York  Militia.  Wilkinson  says,  '*The 
stress  of  the  action  on  our  part  was  borne 
by  Morgan's  Regiment  and  Poor's  Bri- 
gade." The  battle  commenced  about 
three  o'clock,  p.  M.,  and  continued  until 
dark.  Each  party  then  retired  to  their 
respective  camps.  Wilkinson  says  also 
that  Larnard's  Brigade  went  into  the  bat- 
tle late  in  the  day.  The  impetuous  Gen. 
Arnold  complained  because  Gen.  Gates 
declined  to  order  more  troops  into  action. 
Hence  severe  language  passed  between 
them,  and  harsh  feeling  was  exhibited  by 
both  Generals. 

In  order  to  ascertain  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy  those  who  actually  fought 
the  battle  of  September  19th.  we  refer  to 
Wilkinson's  Beturn  of  the  whole  loss  in 
killed,  wounded  and  missing,  as  assigned 
by  him  to  each,  and  all  the  troops  en- 
gaged on  that  day,  according  to  his  sum- 
mary of  the  loss,  and  we  believe  he  has 
reported  accurately,  the  New  Hampshire 
troops  suffered  as  much,  or  more,  in  offi- 
cers and  men  than  all  the  others  com- 
bined. The  figures  will  show  the  com- 
parative sacrifice,  and  to  whom  the  hon- 
or and  glory  of  this  contest  justly  belong. 

Morgan's  Reg't  lost  in  killed  and  wounded,  16 

The  New  York  Militia,  33 

The  Connecticut  Militia,  66 

General  Larnard's  Brigade,                     •  35 

Colonel  Marshall's  E^giment,  10 
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Maj.  Dearborn's  Battalion  of  Infantry, 
Col.  Cilley's  Continental  Reg't,  First  N.  H. 
Col.  Reid's  Second  X.  H.  Reg't, 
Col.  Scanunell's  Third  X.  H.  Reg't, 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  New  Hamp- 
shire lost,  in  officers  and  privates,  161 
out  of  321  men,  or  118  from  Poor's  Bri- 


gade, which  lost,  as  before  stated,  217 — 
leaving  99  for  the  other  corps  be- 
longing to  this  Brigade.  Honorable 
mention  should  be  made  of  Col.  Cook's 
Regiment  of  Connecticut  Militia,  which 
encountered  the  loss  of  53 ;  Col.  Lati- 
mer's Connnecticut  loss,  13  —  66  total 
loss. 

In  this  struggle  New  Hampshire  lost 
many  valuable  officers.  In  Scamraell's 
Regiment,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Andrew 
Coburn  of  Marlborough  was  killed;  also 
Lieutenant  Joseph  M.  Thomas  and  En- 
sign Joseph  Fay  of  Walpole  were  mor- 
tally wounded.  In  Reid's  Regiment, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Winborn  Adams  of 
Durham  was  killed.  Captain  Frederick 
M.  Bell  of  Dover  was  also  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  in  hospital  soon  after 
the  battle.  Lieutenant  Xoali  Robinson 
of  Exeter  and  Ensign  Bell  of  New  Castle 
were  both  wounded,  but  survived.  In 
Col.  Cilley's  Regiment,  Captain  William 
Scott  of  Peterborough,  Lieutenant  James 
Gould  of  Groton,  Lieutenant  Jonathan 
Emerson  of  Dunstable  and  Lieutenant 
Barzillai  Howe  of  Hillsborough  were  all 
wounded,  and  Captain  Jason  Waitt  of 
Alstead  and  Lieutenant  John  Moore  of 
Pembroke  were  ma;de  prisoners.  In 
Maj.  Dearborn's  Battalion,  Lieutenant 
William  Read  and  Ensign  Foster  were 
killed,  and  Captain  Ball  was  wounded. 

In  the  next  battle,  of  October  7th,  we 
find  the  same  brave  men,  who  had  so 
well  and  so  obstinately  fought  the  first, 
again  commanded  to  take  the  field.  Gen. 
Gates'  order  to  Wilkinson  was  :  Tell 
Morgan  to  begin  the  grame."  He  did  be- 
gin it,  attacking  the  enemy  on  the  right 
flank.  The  New  Hampshire  troops  re- 
ceive and  obey  the  next  order,  and  are 
soon  found  both  in  front  and  on  the  left 
flank  of  the  enemy.  Wilkinson  says : 
After  I  had  delivered  the  order  to  Gen. 
Poor,  directing  him  to  the  point  of  at- 
tack, I  was  commanded  to  bring  up  Ten 
Broeck's  Brigade  of  New  York  troops, 
3000  strong.  I  performed  this  service, 
and  regained  the  field  of  battle  at  the 
moment  the  enemy  had  turned  their 
back,  only  fifty-two  minutes  after  the 
first  shot  was  fired.  I  found  the  coura- 
geous Col.  Cilley  astraddle  of  a  brass  12- 
pounder,  and  exulting  in  the  capture," 
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The  whole  of  the  British  line  was  broken. 
It  was  commanded  by  Gen.  Burgoyne 
in  person.    It  gave  way,  and  made  a  dis- 
orderly retreat  to  their  camp,  leaving 
two   brass  12-pounders  and  six  brass 
6-pounders  on  the  field,  with  the  loss  of 
more  than  400  officers  and  privates  killed, 
wonnded  and  prisoners.     Gen.  Frazar 
was  killed,  while  Maj.  Ackland,  Wil- 
liams, Clarke  and  many  other  officers 
were  wounded  and  prisoners.    The  bat- 
tle thus  far  had  been  between  the  two 
camps,  which  were  located  about  two 
miles  apart  and  at  right  angles  with  the 
Hudson  Kiver.    After  the  retreat  of  the 
British    to  their   entrenchments,  then 
came  the  furious  attack  upon  their  de- 
fences.   In  this  general  charge  upon  the 
British  works  Generals  Larnard,  Tatter- 
son.  Nixon,  Ten  Broeck,  Colonels  Brooks 
and  Marshall,  urged  on  by  Arnold,  all 
participated.    Many  of  the  Militia  from 
New  England  and  New  York  also  lent 
essential  aid.    Col.  Breyraan,  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  was  killed,  and  a  decisive 
victory  was  gained.    Subsequently.  Bur- 
goyne undertook  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  perilous  position,  but  was  baffled 
in  his  efforts,  and  finally  surrendered  his 
army  on  the  17th  of  October.  The  Amer- 
ican Army,  or  the  Eeturning  Officers 
thereof,  failed  to  furnish  a  correct  state- 
m  ent  of  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
in  this  last  battle.    The  New  Hampshire 
troops  suffered  severely.    Many  of  the 
new  levies,  or  militia,  belonging  to  Gen. 
Whipple's  Brigade,  shared  in  the  dan- 
gers of  the  conflict  in  common  with  the 
regular  soldiers.    One  of  their  most  wor- 
thy officers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Samuel 
Connor  of  Pembroke,  was  killed.  Also 
Captain  John  McClary  and  Ensign  Tuck 
were  mortally  wounded,  and  Captain  Na- 
than Sanborn  of  Deerfield  was  severely 
wounded.    In  Poor's  Brigade,  Scam- 
mell's  Regiment,  Scammell  himself  was 
wounded.     Also   Lieutenant  Thomas 
Simpson  of  Orford,  Lieutenant  Joseph 
Huntoon  of  Kingston,  Lieutenant  Joseph 
Hilton  of  Deerfield  and  Ensign  Nathan- 
iel Leavitt  of  Hampton  were  wounded ; 
while  Lieutenant  Amos  Webster  of  Capt. 
Livermore's  Company,  and  a  resident  in 
Plymouth,  and  Ensign  Lieman  of  Hollis 
weie  killed,   In  Col.  Reid's  Regiment, 


Lieutenant  James  Crombie  of  Rindge  and 
Ensign  William  Taggart  of  Hillsbor- 
ough were  wounded. 

Our  inspection  of  the  Rolls  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Continental  Regiments  en- 
gaged in  both  battles  enables  us  to  con- 
firm Wilkinson's  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  and  missing  of  the  battle  of 
September  19th,  and  to  render  the  other 
fact  quite  certain,  that  our  loss  in  the 
battle  of  Oct.  7th  was  quite  equal  to  that 
of  September  19th.  We  give  a  compara- 
tive statement  of  the  killed  in  both  bat- 
tles, embracing  the  names  of  subalterns 
and  privates,  with  their  places  of  resi- 
dence, so  far  as  we  could  ascertain  them, 
commencing  with  Col.  Cilley's  Regi- 
ment, September  19th,  12  killed: 

Serg't  Benjamin  Dike,  Amherst. 

Rawlings  Coburn,    New  Ips- 
wich. 

Private  Orson  Locke,  Kensington. 

Benjamin  Neally,  Meredith. 
John  Watts,    Londonderry. — 

hired  by  Sutton. 
Luther  Wheatley,  Lebanon, — 
died  of  wounds  Sept.,  1777. 
John  Bartlett,  Kingston. 
Benjamin  Parker,  Swanzev. 
"      Wm.  Goffe,  Bedford. 
"      Nathaniel  Bates,  Dublin. 

William  Dodge, — died  of  his 
wounds  Sept.  30,  1777. 
"      Wm.  Vinton, — died  of  wounds 
Sept.  27. 

List  of  killed  in  the  same  Regiment, 
October  7th,  1777;  16  killed : 

Private  Ebenezer  Sinkler,  Weare. 
>•      John  Berry,  Chester. 
"      James  Russ,  " 

Amos  Kenney,  Hudson. 
"      Joel  Judkins,  Kingston. 
"      Charles  Lynes,  Claremont. 
"      Jeremiah  Smart,  Dunbarton. 
"      Jonathan  Smith,  died 
of  his  wounds  Oct.  26. 

Timo.  Hutchinson,  Milford. 

Moses  Brown,  Rochester. 
"      John  Dore, 

"      Peter  Brewer  (Negro),  New 
Boston. 

Eph.  Severance,  New  Ipswich. 

John  Elliott. 
' '      Ebenezer  Collins,  Hopkinton,— 

died  of  wounds  Oct.  26. 
*^      Joseph  Eastman,  do.,  Oct.  30. 

We  give  next  the  killed,  subalterns  and 

privates,  in  Col.  Geo.  Reid's  Regiment, 

Sept.  19th: 

Serg't   John  Demeritt,  Madbury. 

Andrew  Bearce,  Portsmouth. 
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Private  Barnabas  McBride,  " 
*'      William  Gray,  Barrington. 
"      Bradstreet  Taylor,  Kensington. 
Silas  Stone,  Dnblin. 
Joseph  Hovey,  Dunstable. 
Joshua  Holmes,  Rochester. 
John  Tucker,  Epping. 
Wm.  Abbott,  Conway. 
Christopher  Marsh,  Plaistow. 
'*      Timo.    Page,    Hampstead, — 

wounded,  dying  Sept.  26. 
"      Jona.  Marston,  North  Hamp- 
ton,wounded,dying  Sept.  30. 
13  killed  Sept.  19th. 
October  7th,  killed : 
Private  Daniel  Grant,  Exeter. 

Edmund  Smith,  Kensington. 
*'      Ebinezer  Gove,  Seabrook. 
Wm.  Moreland,  Salem. 
Corp.   Moses  Rollins,  wounded,  died 

Oct.  13,  1777. 
Private  Stephen  Batchelder,  Newmar- 
ket, wounded,  died  Nov.  2, 
1777. 

"      Jacob  Flanders,  South  Hamp- 
ton. 

"      Samuel  Magoon,  Brentwood. 
"      Richard  Goss,  Rye. 
"      Paul  Pearl,  Rochester. 

Nath.  Briggs,  Keene,  died  of 
his  wounds  Oct.  18. 
11  killed  Oct.  7th ;  24  in  all. 
The  subalterns  and  privates  of  Col.  A. 
Scammell's  Regiment,  killed  Sept.  19, 
1777,  at  Bemis'  Heights,  or  Saratoga : 
Serg't   Iddo  Church,  Gilsum. 
Private  Jonathan  Fuller,  Claremont. 
Daniel  Snow,  Keene. 
Jonah  Stone.  Temple. 
Benjamin  Warren,  Winchester. 
"      Azariah  Comstock,  Richmond. 
"      John  Magoon,  Sanbornton. 
Stephen  Fifield,  Brentwood. 
Abraham  Potter,  Deerfield. 
John  Crawford,  Chester. 
"      Abram  Cummings,  Greenland. 
"      James  Flagg,Moultonborough, 
wounded,  died  Sept.  24, 1777. 
Edward  Peavey,New  Durham, 
wounded,  died  Sept.  23. 1777. 
James  Hastings,  Canterbury, 
wounded,  died  Sept.  28,  177*7. 
October  7, 1777 : 

Serg't   Samuel  Baker.  Newmarket. 
Private  Seth  Shackford,  Newington. 
^'      Frederick  Freeman,  Marlbor- 
ough. 

"      Obadiah  Kimball,  Concord. 
"      Abial  Stevens,  wound- 
ed, died  Oct.  20. 
John  Mason,  Loudon,  mortally 

wounded,  died  Oct.  25. 
John  McCarty,  Hawke. 
Collins  Eaton,  Goffstown. 
John  Rollins,  Chichester. 
Dudley  Marsh.  Pelham,  mor- 
ally wounded— died  Nov.  1,  1777. 


Private  John  Crossfield,  Keene,  died  of 
his  wounds  Oct.  12,  1777. 

Total  killed  Oct.  7,-11. 

Recapitulation  of  number  killed : 

Col.  Cilley's  Reg't,  killed  Sep.  19,  12 
Reid's  13 
ScammeU's  '*         "  14 

39 

Battle  Oct.  7,  Cilley's  Reg't,  16 
"  Reid's  11 
"       Scammell's  11 

38 

In  both  battles — officers  killed,  8 ;  su- 
balterns and  privates,  77 ;  rank  and  file,85. 

We  have  on  hand  a  list  of  over  90  men 
who  were  wounded  or  died  in  the  North- 
ern Army  of  1777,  belonging  to  the  afore- 
said Regiments,  without  including  their 
loss  at  Hubbarton,  July  7.  The  enu- 
meration of  the  names  of  these  men 
would  only  fatigue  your  readers. 

As  the  New  Hampshire  Troops,  includ- 
ing Poor's  Brigade,  Dearborn's  Battal- 
ion and  Gen.  Whipple's  Brigade  of  Mili- 
tia, were  all  actively  engaged  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Oct.  7,  we  may  infer  from  the  test 
of  the  killed  here  furnished  that  their  loss 
on  that  day  equalled  or  exceeded  that  of 
Sept.  19th.  Scammell's  Regiment  had 
previously  experienced  the  loss  of  Capt. 
Richard  Weare,who  was  mortally  wound- 
ed at  Fort  Ann,  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1777,  and  had  died  at  Albany  soon  after. 
He  was  a  valuable  officer,  and  the  favor- 
ite son  of  Chief  Justice  Weare.  The  same 
Regiment  suff'ered  the  loss  of  Capt.  Hez- 
ekiah  Beal  of  Portsmouth,  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1777,  having  been  wounded 
in  one  of  the  previous  battles  with  the 
enemy. 

We  would  not  omit  to  state  the  fact 
that  two  full  companies  of  New  Hamp- 
shire men,  commanded  by  New  Hamp- 
shire officers,  were  enrolled  in  Col.  Mi- 
chael Jackson's  Massachusetts  Regiment 
and  Gen.  Larnard's  Brigade.  This  Reg- 
iment participated  in  both  of  the  battles 
that  led  to  Burgoyne's  surrender.  The 
amount  of  the  loss  of  these  Companies 
we  have  not  ascertained,  nor  have  we  had 
access  to  the  rolls  of  Whipple's  Brigade 
or  Dearborn's  Battalion  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  their  loss. 

In  conclusion,  history  tells  us  that  the 
campaign  of  the  I^orthern  Army,  in  the 
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fully  engaged.  He  secured  a  good  ac- 
beginning  of  1777,  commenced  in  defeat 
and  gloom  to  our  good  cause,  and  termi- 
nated in  success  and  glory.  From  the 
facts  and  iigures  before  stated  the  can- 
did reader  can  easily  determine  or  appor- 
tion the  just  amount  of  praise  and  grati- 
tude due  to  the  New  Hampshire  troops 
for  their  achievments  in  that  eventful 
year.  We  have  stated  our  claim  with  no 
intent  to  do  injustice,  or  to  disparage  the 
distinguished  services  rendered  by  the 
men  from  the  other  New  England  States, 
as  well  as  New  York  and  Virginia,  in 
contributing  their  aid  and  well-concerted 
measures,  which  resulted  in  the  final 
surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army. 

Gen.  Jacob  Bailey  of  Vermont,  who 
participated  in  that  campaign  as  one  of 
the  commanders  of  the  forces  there  em- 
ployed, on  the  20th  of  November,  1777, 
wrote  to  Hon.  Meshech  Weare,  in  his 
plain,  characteristic  style,  viz. : 

Dear  Sir : — I  congratulate  you  on  the 
happy  reduction  of  Gen.  Burgoyne's 
army  by  Gen  Gates,  in  which  New 
Hampshire  State,  first  and  last,  was  very 


instrumental.  The  turning  out  of  your 
volunteers  was  extraordinarily  advanta- 
geous in  that  aff'air,"  etc. 

Such  was  the  judgment  of  an  honest 
and  impartial  eye-witness. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  active,  bold 
and  fearless  conduct  of  Arnold  in  both 
battles  infused  life  and  energy  into  the 
American  troops.  He  had  the  credit,  as 
commander,  in  the  first  battle.  It  is  said 
that  Captain  Samuel  Ball  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Volunteers  was  wounded  on 
the  head  by  a  blow  from  Arnold's  sword. 
That  in  return  Ball  raised  his  gun  and 
would  have  shot  Arnold  had  not  his 
Lieutenant  interfered  and  seized  Ball's 
arm.  The  cause  of  the  diflSculty  was 
not  stated.  Arnold  made  a  subsequent 
apology  to  Ball.  The  killing  of  Arnold 
may  have  been  pronounced  wrong,  or 
rash  in  the  case  of  Ball,  if  his  purpose 
had  been  carried  out,  but  it  might  have 
saved  to  the  name  of  Arnold  the  terrific 
word  traitor  I  Capt.  Ball  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  and  died  in  Acworth  in  this 
State. 
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BY  HELEN  M.  RUSSELL. 


CHAP.  I. 

There  is  an  undefinable  sadness  in  the 
dying  out  of  Nature's  beauties :  the  with- 
ered and  frost-killed  verdure  lying  deso- 
late and  neglected  at  our  feet ;  the  sad, 
dreary  moaning  of  the  leafless  trees,  the 
chill  wind,  and,  above  all,  the  knowledge 
that  the  year  is  soon  to  draw  to  a  close. 
To  a  devoted  lover  of  Nature  these 
thoughts  come  with  a  force  which  over- 
shadows the  heart,  causing  painful  reflec- 
tions. It  is  at  such  times  one's  mind  nat- 
urally turns  to  holier  things,  and  we  feel 
more  thankful  for  this  blessed  truth : 

That  ■when  this  life  is  ended 
We  may  gather  at  the  Throne, 

And  not,  like  leaves  and  flowers. 
Be  left  to  die  alone; 

Oh,  'tis  a  thought  most  priceless, 


A  jewel  bright  and  fair, 
To  know  a  home  in  Heaven 
Awaits  our  entrance  there. 

This  thought  brings  a  sweet,  restful 
feeling  into  our  otherwise  sad  hearts, 
and  we  go  on  our  way  with  a  deeper  re- 
alization of  our  manifold  blessings,  and 
our  Father's  watchful  kindness  o'er  us 
all. 

In  a  valley,  nestled  cosily  between 
some  of  New  Hampshire's  many  hills,  is 
the  village  of  S  ,  small  and  unpre- 
tending, with  only  one  church,  two 
stores,  a  blacksmith  shop  and  a  school 
house,  beside  the  old-fashioned  dwelling- 
houses  standing  here  and  there  along  the 
straggling  street.  It  is  a  chilly  day  in 
October.  Rude  gusts  of  wind  cause  the 
dead  leaves  to  fall  in  showers  from  the 
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few  maples  which  in  summer  form  the 
only  beauty  the  villag^boasts.  A  dreary, 
desolate  picture,  perhaps,  but  neverthe- 
less one  which  is  often  seen.  Directly 
opposite  the  church,  and  near  the  centre 
of  the  village,  stands  a  small  red  cottage, 
enclosed  by  an  unpainted  picket  fence. 
Beside  the  walk  leading  from  the  gate- 
way lay  the  dead  and  dying  flowers, 
which  have  evidently  been  tended  by 
some  careful  hand,  but  which  have  been 
rudely  touched  by  the  early  frost.  Let 
us  enter  the  house. 

The  sitting-room  is  a  small,  square 
room,  the  floor  covered  with  a  home- 
made carpet,  the  furniture  consisting  of 
a  few  straight-backed  chairs  and  a  large, 
old-fashioned  rocker,  a  small  looking- 
glass  between  the  two  windows,  which 
are  shaded  with  white  curtains,  and  un- 
derneath it  a  small  work-table  covered 
with  needle-work.  In  one  corner  a  small 
table  stands,  whereon  lies  a  large  Bible. 
A  fire  burns  in  afsmall  stove,  and  near 
by,  upon  a  stool,  is  seated  a  young  girl, 
her  elbows  resting  upon  her  lap,  her  face 
resting  upon  her  hands.  Her  hair  is 
dusky  brown,  with  a  tinge  of  gold,  and 
hangs  in  wavy,  luxuriant  masses  over 
her  shoulders.  Her  dress  is  composed 
of  a  dark-brown  fabric,  made  very  plain- 
ly, but  fitting  her  slender  figure  perfect- 
ly. Upon  the  forefinger  of  her  right 
hand  gleams  a  plain  gold  ring.  At  length 
she  raises  her  head,  revealing  a  lovely 
face,  dark-brown  eyes  with  a far  away  " 
look  in  their  depths,  rosebud  lips,  and 
cheeks  red  as  roses.  Fannie  Gordon  is 
the  only  child  of  Deacon  Jonas  Gordon 
and  wife,  and  the  light  of  the  Deacon's 
home,  as  well  as 

"  The  pride  of  all  the  village, 
And  the  fairest  in  the  dell." 

Fun-loving  and  full  of  gentle  impulses,  a 
thoroughly  good  girl,"  it  was  no  won- 
der she  was  belgved  by  all  who  knew 
her.  Indeed,  it  seemed  almost  like  a 
flower  springing  up  amid  weeds  and 
thistles,  so  diflierent  seemed  her  sweet 
face  from  those  surrounding  her. 

On  the  day  in  question,  however,  the 
usually  bright  face  is  somewhat  clouded, 
and  there  is  a  subdued  look  in  the  brown 
eyes,  showing  at  once  that  some  weighty 
matter  ig  being  revolved  in  her  mind. 


Rising  at  length,  she  approaches  the 
window  and  looks  out  upon  the  cheerless 
street,  and  its  cheerlessness  seems  to 
strike  her  more  forcibly  than  ever  before. 
With  a  sigh  she  turns  aside  and  takes  up 
her  work,  her  fingers  plying  her  needle 
rapidly,  her  thoughts  very  busy,  if  one 
can  judge  by  the  sigh  which  ever  and 
anon  escapes  her  lips.  Soon  the  door 
opens  and  her  father  enters  the  room.  A 
tall,  spare  man,  with  iron-gray  hair  and 
beard,  and  a  rather  stern  and  forbidding 
look  about  the  closely  compressed  lips, 
is  Deacon  Gordon.  Rigid  in  his  views, 
stern  and  unyielding,  yet  a  thoroughly 
good  man  and  one  who  filled  his  office  in 
church  as  he  did  his  place  in  the  home 
circle,  with  credit  to  himself  and  satis- 
faction to  those  surrounding  him.  Per- 
haps the  pretty  Fannie  would  hardly 
have  coincided  with  the  latter  remark, 
however,  just  at  present,  as  the  sequel 
will  show. 

''A  cold,  rough  day  for  the  season, 
Fannie,"  said  her  father,  as  he  replen- 
ished the  fire  and  seated  himself  in  the 
rocking-chair,  newspaper  in  hand. 

Yes,  sir,"  replied  Fannie,  without 
looking  up.  Something  in  the  tone  of 
her  voice  caused  her  father  to  readjust 
his  spectacles  and  give  her  a  scrutinizing 
look,  while  a  decided  frown  became  visi- 
ble upon  his  face.  He  said  nothing,  how- 
ever, but  instead  of  opening  his  paper, 
as  had  been  his  intention,  he  fixed  his 
gaze  upon  the  church  spire  opposite  and 
seemed  lost  in  thought.  That  his 
thoughts  were  disagreeable  ones  his 
stern  face  plainly  showed.  At  length 
the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  coming 
down  the  street  arrested  his  attention, 
and  soon  the  carriage  appeared  in  sight, 
its  occupant,  a  dark,  handsome  young 
man,  looking  eagerly  towards  the  house. 
As  his  eyes  caught  sight  of  Fannie  he 
bowed  politely  and  smilingly  as  he 
touched  his  horse  with  his  whip  and  hur- 
ried on  his  way.  Over  the  sweet  face  of 
the  girl  there  came  a  flush,  while  the 
dusky  brown  eyes  danced  and  sparkled  a 
joy  that  she  vainly  endeavored  to  con- 
ceal as  she  bent  more  closely  over  her 
task. 

"Fannie!"  Deacon  Gordon's  voice 
wag  very  stern  as  he  pronounced  his 
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daughter's  name. 

Yes.  papa."  she  replied,  raising  her 
pretty  face,  the  color  coming  and  gomg 
in  waves  of  crimson  and  white. 

'*  I  believe  I  told  you  not  to  encourage 
the  attentions  of  Ralph  Carey.  Do  you 
intend  to  obey  me? 

The  bright  lips  quivered  slightly  as 
she  answered  sadly :  Papa.  I  have  given 
Ralph  no  encouragement  whatever  since 
your  words  of  a  fortnight  since.  Then 
you  would  not  or  could  not  give  me  a 
reason  for  your  dislike  to  him.  Please 
tell  me  why  you  are  so  opposed  to  him." 

He  is  a  poor,  idle,  worldly-minded 
young  man,  with  brains  enough,  perhaps, 
but  inclined  to  use  them  the  wrong  way. 
Is  not  that  enough?"  queried  the  Dea- 
con sternly. 

*•  Papa,  you  mistake  him.  indeed  you 
do.  That  he  is  poor  I  grant,  but  that  he 
is  idle  I  cannot  admit.  He  is  studying 
law  with  Esquire  Jones  of  R  ."  re- 
plied Fannie  with  some  spirit. 

Studying  law.  is  he?  He  has  chosen 
his  right  vocation  in  life,  then,  I'm  think- 
ing. I  suppose  you  know  what  I  mean 
without  my  saying  more,  as  you  have 
heard  my  opinion  of  lawyers  many  times 
before  this.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  severe 
with  you.  my  child  " — for  the  good  Dea- 
con had  caught  sight  of  the  tears  trick- 
ling do^Nn  her  cheeks  and  dropping  one 
by  one  upon  the  work  lying  in  her  lap — 

but  I  cannot  consent  to  your  having 
anything  more  to  do  with  Ralph  Carey." 

Hastily  brushing  away  her  tears.  Fan- 
nie arose  from  her  seat  and  left  the 
room,  meeting  her  mother,  who  was  just 
coming  in  from  the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Gor- 
don gave  her  daughter  a  pitying  look  as 
she  closed  the  door  behind  her  retreating 
form,  and  in  a  low  voice  addressed  her 
husband,  saying : 

*•  Jonas,  do  let  Fannie  alone:  the  poor 
girl  feels  down-hearted  enough  without 
a  sermon  from  you  every  other  day,  I 
am  sure." 

Deacon  Gordon  raised  his  eyes  to  his 
wife's  face  in  utter  astonishment,  for 
never  during  the  two  and  twenty  years 
of  their  married  life  had  she  T'entured  to 
raise  her  voice  in  opposition  to  his  be- 
fore. Perhaps  he  allowed  his  feelings  to 
be  ruflSed  rather  more  than  was  becom- 


ing in  a  Deacon,  as  he  replied : 

"Mrs.  Gordon.  I  intend  to  be  obeyed 
in  this  matter.  Fannie  is  young,  and 
this  is  but  a  passing  fancy  at  most.  I  do 
not  expect  you  to  take  up  for  her,  and 
what  is  more  I  icill  not  put  up  with  it," 
saying  which  the  Deacon  arose,  put  on 
his  hat  and  left  the  house. 

*'  Oh.  dear  me  I  *'  sighed  Mrs.  Gordon. 

"  I  wish  Fannie  had  never  gone  to  M  

Academy.  I  never  did  see  such  an  ado 
over  anything  as  the  Deacon  is  making 
over  this,  /don't  know  any  harm  of  the 
young  man.  though  I  suppose  he  is  not  a 
church  member,  but  no  more  is  Fannie, 
so  what  is  the  use  of  making  so  much 
trouble?  Fannie  is  as  sober  as  she  can 
be  all  the  time.  Well!  well  I  "and  the 
good  lady  smiled  softly  to  herself  as  she 
picked  up  her  daughter's  neglected  work 
and  busied  herself  in  folding  it  up  nicely 
and  laying  it  safely  away. 

For  two  years  past  Fannie  Gordon  had 

attended  the  academy  at  M  .  a  large 

village,  distant  some  twenty  miles  from 
her  home,  and  while  there  had  become 
acquainted  with  Ralph  Carey,  a  law  stu- 
dent, and  a  noble  young  man.  Of  course 
it  was  the  same  old  story  over  again, 
with  its  bright  hopes  and  happy  hours, 
until  Fannie's  school  days  ended  and  she 
was  compelled  to  return  to  the  old  home- 
stead, so  plain  in  itself  and  unpleasant  in 
its  surroundings.  Her  father  was  not  a 
wealthy  man.  though  at  the  same  time 
he  was  far  from  being  a  poor  one.  He 
calculated  upon  having  laid  aside  enough 
to  support  himself  and  family  when  old 
age  overtook  him  and  he  should  be  una- 
ble to  work.  He  had  worked  in  the  little 
blacksmith  shop  near  by  his  home  for 
many  years,  but  he  did  not  own  it. 

Fannie's  innate  love  of  the  beautiful 
had  matured  during  her  school  days,  and 
consequently  upon  her  return  home  ev- 
erything seemed  plainej-  and  more  dreary 
than  ever  before.  The  Deacon  was  very 
fond,  and— if  the  truth  must  be  told— very 
proud  of  his  pretty  daughter;  but  he 
would  not  listen  to  a  word  about  making 
home  brighter  for  her  comfort.  "Her 
presence  brightened  everything  about 
the  house."  he  told  her,  when  she 
broached  the  subject.  Xot  that  he  was 
penurious,  but  he  thought  any  unneces- 
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sary  expenditure  of  money  foolish  if  not 
sinful,  and  consequently  refused  to  com- 
ply with  Fannie's  wishes.  All  this  she 
endured  uncomplainingly,  but  when 
Ealph  Carey  was  forbidden  the  house, 
the  bright  eyes  grew  mournful  and  the 

gentle  heart  heavy. 

From  the  day  our  story  opens,  for  sev- 
eral weeks  no  mention  was  made  of  a 
subject  so  painful  to  Fannie  and  her 
father,  but  the  latter  missed  the  happy, 
laughing  face  of  his  daughter — a  quiet, 
sad-faced  girl  had  taken  her  place,  and 
the  good  man  felt  very  uneasy  whenever 
he  looked  at  her,  and  he  felt  at  times  a 
half  wish  that  he  had  not  been  quite  so 
decisive  in  his  action. 

In  the  meantime  Ealph  and  Fannie  had 
met  but  once  since  the  day  the  Deacon 
had  politely  told  the  young  man  that  his 
visits  could  be  dispensed  with.  Sadly 
but  decidedly  she  had  told  him  of  her  de- 
termination never  to  marry  without  her 
father's  consent. 

*'  He  is  a  good  man,  Ralph,  and  he 
thinks  he  is  doing  right,"  she  had  said, 
by  way  of  vindicating  him. 

I  have  not  given  you  up  yet,  Fannie, 
by  any  means.  My  studies  terminate  the 
first  ot  December,  and  then  Haunch  out 
upon  the  sea  of  life  for  myself.  I  must 
either  sink  or  swim,"  and  I  think  it  will 
prove  to  be  the  latter.  I  shall  always 
love  you.  Fannie,  and  you  have  promised 
to  wait  for  and  be  true  to  me.  I  will  not 
seek  to  meet  you  in  secret,  for  I  do  not 
consider  it  strictly  honorable  to  do  so. 
I  do  not  despair  of  winning  you  even 
yet.   One  kiss,  dear,  and  good-bye." 

His  encouraging  w'ords  filled  her  little 
trusting  heart  \yith  a  vague  hope,  and 
she  grew  more  cheerful. 

About  this  time  one  of  the  merchants 
of  the  little  village,  an  old  friend  of  the 
Deacon's,  standing  in  need  of  pecuniary 
assistance,  applied  to  the  good  man  for 
aid.  Pitying  his  friend  he  unhesitating- 
ly advanced  him  the  needed  money,  tak- 
ing his  note  as  security.  It  made  quite 
an  inroad  upon  his  property,  but  he  felt 
confident  of  his  friends  ability  to  repay 
all  he  had  borrowed  in  time,  and  really 
delighted  in  lightening  his  burden,  but 
he  placed  far  more  confidence  in  the 
merchant,  Samuel  Black,  than  he  should 
have  done. 


CHAP.  II. 

Ten  months  have  passed  and  gone 
since  we  took  a  glimpse  within  Deacon 
Gordon's  humble  home,  and  August, 
with  its  sultry  heat,  finds  but  little 
change  therein,  if  I  may  except  the  fact 
that  the  Deacon  himself  had  grown  older 
and  grayer,  with  many  an  added  wrinkle 
in  his  face  and  a  decided  stoop  in  his  once 
erect  form.  Fannie,  with  her  sad, 
thoughtful  face  and  dusky  brown  eyes, 
has  changed  but  little  since  we  last  saw 
her.  She  but  seldom  met  Ralph  ;  never 
to  exchange  more  than  the  common  civ- 
ilities of  life.  His  success  as  a  lawyer 
was  established,  and  she  heard  his  praises 
on  every  hand. 

Deacon  Gordon  had  been  very  unfor- 
tunate during  the  past  few  months,  los- 
ing first  a  valuable  cow,  and  afterwards 
his  horse.  He  was  also  troubled  in  re- 
gard to  money  matters.  His  whilom 
friend,  Samuel  Black,  had  not  made  him 
the  payments  agreed  upon,  and  his  other 
losses  made  the  use  of  this  money  almost 
a  necessity.  He  bitterly  regretted  his 
want  of  forethought  in  not  taking  a 
mortgage  of  goods  to  secure  the  note, 
for  there  was  a  premonition  of  trouble 
which  would  make  itself  felt,  causing 
him,  as  well  as  his  wife  and  daughter, 
many  anxious  hours.  We  shall  soon  see 
how  their  forebodings  were  realized. 

It  was  in  the  evening  of  the  17th  of 
August  that  Fannie  went  to  spend  the 
night  with  a  young  lady  friend  who  re- 
sided at  the  upper  end  of  the  village. 
Mrs.  Gordon  was  also  away,  watching  at 
the  bedside  of  a  sick  neighbor,  and  thus 
the  Deacon  was  left  alone.  For  several 
nights  he  had  slept  but  little— the  con- 
stant worry  of  his  mind  was  beginning 
to  tell  upon  him— but  upon  this  evening 
he  sank  into  a  deep  slumber,  which  lasted 
until  past  midnight.  He  was  awakened 
by  a  cry  of  fire  upon  the  street  and  the 
ringing  of  the  church  bell.  He  sprang 
from  his  bed  and  saw  to  his  horror  that 
his  own  house  was  on  fire  and  that  the 
flames  had  already  burst  into  the  room 
he  occupied,  which  was  upon  the  ground 
floor  and  adjoined  the  sitting-room.  To 
draw  on  his  clothes  and  spring  from  his 
window  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and 
in  his  excitement  he  never  thought  of 
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the  box  standing  in  the  little  closet  open- 
ing from  his  room,  and  which  contained 
all  his  valuable  papers,  including  the 
note  given  him  by  Samuel  Black,  besides 
all  the  money  he  possessed.  When  he 
did  think  of  it  he  gave  one  cry,  My  pa- 
pers— they  are  lost !  "  and  started  to  re- 
enter the  doomed  house,  but  strong 
hands  held  him  back.  It  would  have 
been  the  height  of  madness  to  have  en- 
tered the  building  then,  which  soon, 
with  a  crash,  fell  in,  burning  with  it  the 
coveted  box.  The  buildings,  not  being 
insured,  were  of  course  a  total  loss.  The 
fire  caught  in  the  barn,  but  whether  the 
accidental  work  of  a  tramp,  or  purposely 
done  by  some  one  else,  was  never  ascer- 
tained, although  efforts  were  made  to 
discover  its  origin. 

Like  one  in  a  dream,  Deacon  Gordon 
sufi'ered  himself  to  be  led  away  from  the 
smoking  ruins  by  his  weeping  wife  and 
daughter.  A  kind  neighbor  welcomed 
the  homeless  family.  Mrs.  Gordon  was 
completely  prostrated  by  the  shock, 
while  Fannie  thought  with  regret  how 
she  had  disliked  the  old  house.  At  least 
it  had  been  a  shelter  and  home  for  them, 
and  now  they  were  homeless  and  penni- 
less. 

Upon  the  afternoon  following  the  fire 
the  Deacon  went  over  to  Samuel  Black's 
store.  There  were  several  of  the  villa- 
gers there,  lounging  about  the  store  and 
talking  of  the  fire.  Various  were  the 
surmises  as  to  how  it  had  caught.  When 
the  Deacon  entered  the  conversation  was 
stopped,  however.  Mr.  Black  sat  behind 
the  counter,  hi  >  feet  perched  upon  a  stool, 
reading  a  newspaper ;  his  face  flushed  as 
the  Deacon  approached  him. 

"  Mr.  Black,  I  have  called  to  see  if  you 
would  not  let  me  have  a  little  money.  I 
am  homeless,  as  you  are  aware,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  money  loaned  you, 
penniless.  I  must  have  the  whole  amount 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  will  give  you  a 
few  days  in  which  to  obtain  it,  if  you  do 
not  happen  to  be  prepared." 

Deacon  Gordon  spoke  quietly  and 
pleasantly,  but  a  close  observer  could 
have  seen  a  nervous  tremor  in  the  hands 
resting  upon  the  counter.  Mr.  Black 
arose  slowly  to  his  feet,  a  strange  ex- 
pression crossing  his  face. 


Deacon  Gordon,  I  do  not  understand 
you.  I  thought  I  had  paid  you  your 
due." 

"  Paid  me  my  due !  In  Heaven's  name 
and  for  the  sake  of  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, do  not  try  to  cheat  me  out  of  my 
hard-earned  money,  Samuel  Black ! " 
cried  the  Deacon,  his  pale  face  growing 
paler. 

"Deacon  Gordon,  I  can  assign  only 
one  reason  for  your  strange  behavior, 
which  is  this— your  loss  last  night  has 
turned  your  brain."  Mr.  Black's  voice 
was  pitying  and  low  as  he  said  this. 

I  am  not  crazy,  and  you  know  it,"  re- 
turned the  Deacon  sternly. 

''Indeed!  then  if  1  do  owe  you,  you 
will  please  show  these  gentlemen  the 
note  which  I  gave  you  at  the  time  I  bor- 
rowed the  money,"  returned  the  mer- 
chant sneeringly. 

With  a  groan  that  came  from  the 
depths  of  his  heart.  Deacon  Gordon 
turned  around  and  gazed  upon  the  men 
sitting  there,  his  eyes  full  of  the  keenest 
anguish.  He  remembered  now  of  hav- 
ing told  two  different  men  that  Black 
was  to  pay  him  the  Saturday  before. 
He  had  hoped  for  and  expected  the  mon- 
ey, as  Black  had  promised  faithfully  to 
pay  it.  but,  as  the  reader  already  knows, 
he  had  failed  to  keep  his  promise,  and 
the  Deacon  had  nothing  to  prove  that  he 
had  not  done  as  he  agreed. 

He  said  no  more,  but  turning  left  the 
store,  his  trembling  limbs  hardly  able  to 
support  him.  Indeed,  he  seemed  a  com- 
plete wreck,  and  his  best  friends,  passing 
him  in  the  street,  would  have  failed  to 
recognize  in  the  bent  and  tottering  fig- 
ure the  once  erect  form  of  Deacon  Gor- 
don. There  had  been  a  spectator  to  this 
little  scene  that  neither  the  Deacon  nor 
Mr.  Black  had  observed.  Ralph  Carey 
had  entered  the  store  soon  after  the  Dea- 
con, and  seeing  who  stood  at  the  coun- 
ter, had  stepped  one  side  and  stood 
screened  from  view  by  a  pile  of  boxes, 
his  object  being  a  desire  not  to  be  seen 
by  the  Deacon.  As  the  door  closed  be- 
hind his  retreating  form,  Ralph  ap- 
proached the  merchant,  and  looking  him 
sternly  in  the  face,  said  : 

When  did  you  pay  Deacon  Gordon 
the  money?" 
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"  Last  Saturday,"  said  the  man,  turn- 
ing first  red  and  then  pale. 

•'Can  you  prove  that  you  did?"  he 
next  demanded,  without  removing  his 
searching  gaze  from  the  man's  face. 

''  I— I— think  I  can,  sir?  But  what 
business  is  this  to  you,  if  I  may  ask?" 
said  Black,  getting  angry. 

'•It  may,  perhaps,  become  my  busi- 
ness to  see  that  that  poor  old  man  re- 
ceives his  honest  dues.  Good  day,"  and 
Ralph  left  the  store  without  saying  any- 
thing further,  but  he  inwardly  resolved 
upon  seeing  Fannie  at  once,  to  learn  more 
of  this  unfortunate  affair. 

For  the  next  few  days  nothing  was 
talked  of  but  the  fire  and  the  Deacon's 
encounter— if  such  I  may  call  it — with 
Mr.  Black.  Every  one  believed  the  Dea- 
con's word,  but  in  order  to  get  the  mon- 
ey it  must  be  proved,  and  there  seemed 
no  way  of  doing  that.  At  first  he  refused 
to  go  to  law,  but  at  length  his  friends 
overcame  his  scruples,  and  soon  the  villa- 
gers were  electrified  by  the  announce- 
ment that  there  was  a  law-suit  impend- 
ing between  Deacon  Gordon  and  Samuel 
Black,  and  what  made  the  news  more 
startling  was  the  fact  that  Ralph  Carey 
was  engaged  to  act  as  the  Deacon's  law- 
yer. Even  Fannie,  through  whose  in- 
strumentality it  had  come  about,  could 
hardly  realize  the  wonderful  fact. 

CHAP.  III. 

The  court  room  was  filled  to  repletion. 
Samuel  Black,  confident  that  he  should 
win,  wore  a  smile  of  self-satisfaction  and 
was  very  pompous.  Deacon  Gordon,  on 
the  contrary,  was  very  much  cast  down, 
for  he  had  hardly  a  hope  of  success. 
Fannie  was  there,  her  little  heart  beat- 
ing wildly,  for  she  realized  how  much 
depended  upon  the  day's  issue.  If  Ralph 
won  the  case,  he  won  comfort  for  her 
parents'  declining  years,  and  he  also 
won  her.  She  knew  that  her  father 
would  never  refuse  her  to  Ralph  again, 
if  by  his  means  the  property  was  restored 
to  them. 

Witness  after  witness  was  examined, 
and  everything  seemed  to  be  going  in 
favor  of  the  merchant,  and  Fannie's  heart 
sank  like  lead  in  her  bosom.  At  length 
a  young  man,  rough  and  uncouth,  but 
good  natured  and  intelligent,  named 


James  Waite,  was  called,  and  after  being 
duly  sworn  testified  to  a  conversation  he 
had  accidentally  overheard  between  Sam- 
uel Black  and  his  wife  upon  the  night  of 
the  fire,  which  was  substantially  as  fol- 
lows :  He  was  returning  from  the  ruins, 
and  had  stopped,  when  near  Samuel 
Black's  house,  to  light  his  pipe.  He  was 
upon  the  point  of  striking  a  match,  when 
he  heard  voices  approaching  him,  and 
naturally  enough  paused,  thinking  he 
would  let  the  owners  pass  before  doing 
so.  They  proved  to  be  Mr.  Black  and 
his  wife.  The  moon  coming  out  from  be- 
hind a  cloud  revealed  their  faces,  even  if 
he  had  not  known  their  voices.  Mr. 
Black  was  saying  in  a  low  voice,  but  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  the  witness :  ''He  has 
lost  all  his  papers,  and  with  them  that 
note.  I  shall  not  pay  him,  for  he  cannot 
prove  that  I  owe  him  anything.  I  am  in 
luck  for  once  in  my  life."  Mrs.  Black 
had  replied  by  cautioning  her  husband 
about  speaking  of  such  a  matter  upon 
the  street,  and  they  had  passed  on,  en- 
tering the  gate  close  by,  not  observing 
Waite,  who  stood  screened  from  view  by 
a  clump  of  lilacs.  He  was  cross-exam- 
ined, but  no  new  facts  were  elicited. 

Fannie  sat  like  one  in  a  dream  until  a 
voice— the  one  voice  in  all  the  world  to 
her — reached  her  ear,  and  then  she  sank 
back  into  her  seat,  drawing  her  veil 
closely  over  her  face^  and  listened. 

Ralph  Carey  was  sure  he  was  in  the 
right,  and  he  worked  with  his  whole  soul. 
He  pictured  the  aged  man,  homeless  and 
penniless,  prematurely  aged  by  his 
losses  and  the  wickedness  of  one  he  had 
aided  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart.  He 
related  the  scene  in  Black's  store,  the 
day  following  the  fire,  picturing  the  an- 
guish of  the  good  Deacon  in  words  of 
inspiration,  and  when  at  length  he  closed 
the  argument  there  was  a  silence  like 
that  of  death  throughout  the  court  house. 
The  jury  retired,  but  were  out  but  a  few 
moments,  their  verdict  being  unanimous- 
ly declared  in  favor  of  Deacon  Gordon. 
Of  course  there  were  rejoicings  among 
Deacon  Gordon's  friends,  and  the  Dea- 
con himself  seemed  half  wild  with  joy. 
Ralph  did  not  approach  the  happy  group 
and  when  they  looked  for  him  he  had 
gone. 
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Christmas  Eve;  the  stars  shining 
brightly,  the  full  moon  sailing  majestic- 
ally through  a  cloudless  sky,  clear  and 
intensely  cold ;  snow  everywhere,  crown- 
ing lofty  hill  tops  and  covering  with  a 
mantle  of  white  the  lowly  valleys ;  cold, 
sparkling  Christmas  Eve.  The  morrow 
bade  fair  to  be  a  lovely  day — bright  as 
Christmas  ever  should  be.  Perhaps 
Queen  Luna  shone  down  upon  no  hap- 
pier household  in  all  the  world  than  that 
of  Deacon  Gordon.  A  new  house  has 
been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  burned 
cottage,  handsomer  and  more  commodi- 
ous, and  furnished  tastefully  throughout. 
The    money,  principal   and  interest, 


amounting  in  all  to  nearly  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  Samuel  Black  had  paid 
over  without  a  word,  but  with  the  in- 
ward conviction,  let  us  hope,  that  "  hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy." 

One  month  ago  Deacon  Gordon  had 
sent  for  Ralph,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
acknowledged  his  injustice,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  placed  Fannie's  hand  in 
that  of  her  lover,  giving  his  full  consent 
to  their  marriage, — and  to-night,  while 
the  Christmas  stars  shine  so  brightly, 
and  amid  the  best  wishes  of  her  numer- 
ous friends,  sweet  Fannie  Gordon  be- 
comes Ralph  Carey's  wife. 


FAVOBS,  FAULTS  AND  FUTUBE  OF  THE  AMEBIGAN  SYSTEM. 


BY  C.  C 

The  sentiment  of  domesticity  owes 
much  to  America.  The  love  ot  home  is 
strong  in  the  human  breast.  It  is  con- 
firmed by  a  sense  of  absolute  proprietor- 
ship. The  privilege  of  a  real  home  has 
induced  maay  a  stranger  to  seek  the 
American  shores.  The  possession  of  a 
home  has  encouraged  a  sentiment  of  true 
patriotism.  The  consciousness  of  domes- 
tic possessions  is  the  basis  of  a  nobler 
citizenship. 

American  citizenship  has  been  truer 
for  the  sense  of  an  individual  coparce- 
nary interest.  Men  are  truest  to  that 
from  which  they  anticipate  returns  of  in- 
dividual advantage.  This  sentiment  is 
the  stronger  for  the  advantage  of  im- 
proved individual  possibilities.  To  live 
and  hope  is  greater  than  simply  to  live 
alone.  The  prospect  of  social  elevation, 
confirmed  in  many  instances  by  practi- 
cal example,  has  made  many  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  more  zealous  of  his  country's 
integrity  and  honor. 

The  honor  of  our  land  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  consciousness  of  the  free- 
dom of  moral  and  intellectual  expression. 
The  soul,  released  from  fetters,  expands 


. LORD. 

her  wings  with  alacrity.  With  its  pow- 
ers in  free  play,  human  nature  multiplies 
its  proofs  of  nobler  excellency  till  they 
are  as  many  as  the  changes  of  the  kalei- 
doscope. Forms  of  love  and  moulds  of 
thought,  like  a  multitude  of  blossoms 
upon  one  parent  stalk,  have  been  evolved 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  social 
benevolence  and  activity,  from  that  life 
of  freedom  which  is  lived  easiest  on  our 
own  soil. 

The  favors  of  the  American  system  are 
not  more  numerous  than  the  faults  that 
have  arisen  from  its  misinterpretation. 
Men  have  mistook  a  domestic  privilege 
for  an  abnegation  of  all  moral  obligation 
to  society.  When  once  the  strong  man 
has  built  his  house,  he  has  shut  the  door 
and  kept  it  barred  against  the  ingress  of 
social  liberality.  Men  have  fondled, 
feasted  and  fattened  their  own  selfish- 
ness. The  language  of  their  lives  is: 
"  As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve 
ourselves."  They  love  self,  live  for  self, 
die  for  self ;  the  world  derives  no  benefit 
from  them  except  it  comes  from  their 
unavoidable  external  dependence  upon 
it.   They  will  do  nothing  for  social  mor- 
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ality,  intelligence  or  civility,  unless  ac- 
tion be  wrested  from  them  by  the  strong 
arm  of  individual  or  local  necessity.  Ap- 
parently unable  to  comprehend  citizen- 
ship, they  call  this  a*'free  country,"  and 
hug  their  independence,"  unmindful  of 
the  hinderance  society  incurs  by  their 
steadfast  indifference  to  all  true  social 
interests. 

Society  in  America  suffers  from  a  mis- 
construing of  the  royal  privileges  of  na- 
tional citizenship.  The  conception  of 
the  rights  of  free  citizens  is  distorted  into 
an  apprehension  of  the  wrongs  of  all  cit- 
zens.  The  conception  that  free  citizen- 
ship does  not  mean  a  free  defiance  of  all 
the  laws  of  true  citizenship  apparently 
fails  of  a  residence  in  the  minds  of  many 
aspiring  to  prominence  in  our  social  af- 
fairs. The  idea  that  it  is  practically  im- 
possible for  a  person  to  assume  the  duties 
of  public  use,  except  for  an  absolutely 
private  end,  is  too  painfully  prevalent  in 
America.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  truly 
loyal  citizen  is  often  shocked  by  re- 
marks betraying  the  wide-spreading 
dominance  of  the  ascription  of  abject 
selfishness  to  all  public  acts.  To  the  pub- 
lic apprehension  it  seems  to  be  unhap- 
pily true  that  the  public  servant  is  a 
thief,  and  the  thief  cometh  not  but  to 
appropriate  the  revenues  and  destroy  the 
reputations  of  others.  The  unfortunate 
state  of  mind  portrayed  can  be  encour- 
aged by  no  other  means  than  the  irrational 
attitudes  and  acts  of  public  men  who 
have  turned  royal  freedom  into  servile 
license. 

Our  American  social  intelligence  is  in- 
toxicated with  a  false  notion  of  the  laws 
of  real  development.  A  fungoid  exhala- 
tion is  mistaken  for  a  gigantic  growth. 
The  many  moral  and  intellectual  perfec- 
tions, the  tedious  developing  processes 
of  which  are  all  unseen  by  the  indolent 
observer,  are  not  only  estimated  as  pro- 
ducts of  a  single  day's  creation,  but  are 
imitated  and  substituted  by  the  frailest 
forms  the  soul's  evolving  agencies  can 
afford.  As  the  fnngi  spring  rapidly  from 
accumulated  heaps  of  fertilizing  mate- 


rial, so  vapid  thoughts  and  feeble  things 
arise  profusely  from  the  rich  fields  of 
moral  and  intellectual  production  laid 
open  by  our  local  system  of  free  cultiva- 
tion. Because  of  the  possession  of  free- 
dom, men  have  apparently  concluded 
that  greatness  can  not  only  be  effected 
speedily,  but  in  practical  ignorance  of 
the  constructive  laws  which  wisdom  has 
always  held  inviolable  throughout  the 
historic  past. 

We  do  not  feel  adequate  to  an  exercise 
of  the  faculty  of  prescience  suflScient  to 
state  in  emphatic  detail  the  future  of  our 
common  country.  We  know  it  is  in  its 
infancy,  toddling  in  its  first  steps.  We 
feel  sure  its  fulfilled  life  will  be  distinc- 
tive. Life  in  America  can  never  be  just 
what  it  is  anywhere  else.  As  the  indi- 
vidual man  is  endowed  with  a  person  and 
features  that  are  uncopied  in  the  form  of 
any  one  else,  so  this  nation  will  have  a 
constitution  and  executive  policy  unlike 
that  obtaining  in  any  other  political 
realm.  The  distinctive  life  of  our  Amer- 
ican nation  will  be  unitary  in  expression. 
Potentially,  it  is  so  now.  The  Ameri- 
can citizen  cannot  now  go  abroad  with- 
out betraying  his  nationality  by  his  dis- 
tinctive personal  bearing  and  address. 
It  only  remains  for  the  American  people 
to  actualize  their  unified  identity  in  the 
deeper  consciousness  of  their  souls,  to 
make  it  a  bond  of  permanent  social 
unanimity.  But  the  unity  of  our  nation 
will  be  composite  in  character.  Human 
nature  cannot  do  less  than  material — 
assume  an  organic  form.  While  our 
American  system  will  leave  out  nothing 
coming  within  the  legitimate  circle  of  its 
influences,  it  will  embody  all  in  a  struc- 
ture of  harmonic  national  proportions. 
Its  strength  will  make  every  man  ac- 
knowledge his  obligations  to  society,  its 
judgment  will  make  men  forbear  their 
abuse  of  its  royal  privileges,  and  its  wis- 
dom will  effectually  dispossess  its  sub- 
jects of  presumption  and  folly  in  the  as- 
sertion of  their  individual  moral  and  in- 
tellectual aspirations. 


RECOMPENSE. 


BECOMPENSE. 


One  law,  among  all  wondrous  laws, 

For  us  the  great  Creator  made, 
Linked  closely  with  ejQfect  and  cause ; 

Bold  contrast — light  and  shade. 

Deep  in  its  mystical  reserve 
Explores  the  artist,  wrapt  in  strange 

Excitement,  as  with  trembling  nerve 
The  brush  is  working  change. 

Deeper,  and  with  a  ruling  touch. 
Sublime  in  each  conception,  paints 

Dame  Nature,  rearing  contrasts,  such 
As  harmonize  with  saints. 

Extending  on  to  ev'ry  soul. 

By  it  God  speaks :  "  Drink  ye  who  thirst." 
While  onward  pressing  to  the  goal — 
The  last  shall  enter  first." 

Emerging  from  the  deepening  night 

Into  the  brightness  of  mid-day, 
To  that  vain-longing,  clouded  sight, 

Intense  would  glow  each  ray. 

Crusts  to  the  famishing  beggar-child 
As  sweetmeats  to  the  favored  are ; 

To  sharpened  taste  unreconciled. 
Those  sweets,  how  sweeter  far ! 

We,  who  could  always  lightly  trip 
O'er  the  bright  greensward  of  our  youth, 

Guessed  not  our  crippled  mate  could  sip 
Joys  greater ;  yet  'twas  truth. 

So  martyrs  in  life's  tangled  way. 
Deep  sunk  in  secret  darkness,  will 

With  eyes  re-opened  in  that  day 
See  beauties  greater  still  I 

—-Boreas. 
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"  NEW  HAMFSHIBE  MEN  AT  BUNKER  HILL  AND  BENNINGTON.'' 


BY  HON.  S.  T. 

The  opinion  widely  prevails  in  this 
State  that  no  history  of  some  of  the  ear- 
lier and  more  important  battles  of  the 
Revolution,  yet  written,  does  full  justice 
to  the  New  Hampshire  troops  engaged 
in  them.  Emphatic  expression  is  given 
to  this  sentiment  in  an  interesting  paper 
contributed  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Sanborn  to 
the  November  number  of  the  Granite 
Monthly,  with  the  above  caption. 

In  that  paper,  Prof.  S..  with  unques- 
tioned truth  says  :  That  at  Bunker  Hill 
the  New  Hampshire  regiments  under  the 
command  of  John  Stark  and  James  Reed 
were  among  the  best  fighters  in  the  bat- 
tle." Again,  after  stating  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action.  Prescott's 
men  had  been  diminished  to  seven  or 
eight  hundred.  Prof.  S.  further  says  that 
the  historian  •*  Bancroft  concludes  that 
not  more  than  1500  men  participated  in 
the  fight,  and  if  so,  a  majority  must  have 
been  from  New  Hampshire.-' 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  article  to  say 
anything  of  the  proportion  those  two 
New  Hampshire  regiments  bore  to  the 
whole  number  of  American  troops  engag- 
ed in  that  battle;  but  it  would  be  a  nat- 
ural, not  to  say  a  necessary  infe;rence 
from  the  paper  of  Pof.  S.,  that  the  only 
New  Hampshire  soldiers  known  or  sup- 
posed to  have  participated  in  it  were 
those  two  regiments  commanded  by  Cols. 
Reed  and  Stark.  But  there  still  exists 
an  abundance  of  the  best  evidence  that 
such  was  not  the  fact.  An  inspection  of 
the  original  company  Rolls  of  Col.  Pres- 
cott's  own  regiment,  still  preserved  in 
the  office  of  the  Massachusetts  Secretary 
of  State  at  Boston,  will  show  that  one 
full  company  ot  his  regiment  were  New 
Hampshire  soldiers  from  the  town  of  Hol- 
lis,  and  also  that  there  were  four  other 
HoUis  soldiers  in  the  company  of  Capt. 
Moor  in  the  same  regiment.  Besides 
these  men  from  HoUis,  it  is  shown  by  the 


WORCESTER. 

same  original  Rolls  that  in  other  compa- 
nies in  this  regiment  there  were  seventeen 
men  from  Londonderry,  eleven  from  Mer- 
rimack, six  from  Raby  Cnow  Brookline), 
and  others  from  other  New  Hampshire 
towns,  making  in  all  not  less  than  one 
hundred,  or  more.  New  Hampshire  sol- 
diers. As  the  article  of  Prof.  S.  is  whol- 
ly silent  in  respect  to  these  New  Hamp- 
shire soldiers  in  this  regiment,  and  as  no 
known  history  of  this  State  or  of  the  bat- 
tle gives  New  Hampshire,  or  the  towns 
above  named  credit  for  them,  it  may  be 
a  pertinent  supplement  to  that  article  of 
Prof.  S.  to  tell  briefly  the  story  at  least 
of  that  portion  of  these  New  Hampshire 
men  who  went  from  the  town  of  Hollis. 

Hollis  (spelled  Holies  in  the  town  char- 
ter, and  all  the  early  town  records),  was 
on  the  south  line  of  New  Hampshire, 
about  forty-five  miles  N.  W.  of  Boston, 
and  twenty-three  from  Concord,  Mass., 
as  the  roads  Avere  in  1775.  By  the  Prov- 
ince Census,  taken  in  September  of  that 
year,  it  then  contained  1255  inhabitants, 
being  next  to  Amherst  the  most  popu- 
lous town  in  Hillsborough  county. 

Late  at  night  of  the  18th  of  April,  the 
detachment  of  British  troops  under  the 
command  of  Lt.  Col.  Smith,  crossed  over 
from  Boston  Common  to  East  Camr»ridge 
on  their  march  to  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord. The  alarm  of  this  expedition,  as 
is  well  known,  was  at  once  spread 
through  the  country  by  mounted  messen- 
gers. According  to  a  well  established 
tradition,  the  news  of  it  was  brought  to 
Hollis  early  in  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
by  Dea.  John  Boynton,  who  lived  in  the 
South  part  of  the  town,  near  the  Prov- 
ince line,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Hol- 
lis "Committee  of  Observation*' — who 
came  riding  through  the  town  at  the  top 
of  his  horse's  speed,  calling  out  to  his 
townsmen,  as  he  passed,  The  Bed  Coats 
are  coming  and  killing  our  men  /"  Riding 
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at  full  speed  and  out  of  breath  (as  the 
tradition  is),  Dea.  B.  announced  his  mes- 
sage at  the  door  of  Capt.  W.,  another 
member  of  the  same  Committee,  living 
near  the  middle  of  the  town,  who  had 
just  risen  from  an  early  breakfast,  and 
was  then  standing  at  his  looking-glass, 
with  his  face  well  lathered  and  in  the  act 
of  shaving.  Capt.  W.,  without  stopping 
to  finish  his  work,  with  his  face  still 
whitened  for  the  razor,  at  once  dropped 
that  instrument,  hurried  to  his  stable, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  in  that  plight 
aided  in  spreading  the  alarm.  Other 
mounted  messengers  were  soon  despatch- 
ed to  other  parts  of  the  town,  and  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  ninety-two 
minute  men  were  rallied  and  met  on  the 
Hollis  Common,  each  with  his  comple- 
ment of  bullets,  powder-horn,  and  one 
pound  of  powder  supplied  from  the 
town's  stock. 

Among  the  incidents  of  the  same  day 
a  story  is  told  of  five  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Nevins^  then  living  in  the  North 
part  of  the  town,  all  of  whom  were  af- 
terwards in  the  army,  which  well  illus- 
trates the  spirit  and  promptness  with 
which  these  minute  men  met  this  alarm. 
On  the  morning  of  the  19th  three  of  these 
brothers  were  at  work  with  their  crow- 
bars, digging  stone  for  a  wall,  at  a  short 
distance  from  their  home.  As  the  mes- 
senger came  in  sight,  they  had  just  par- 
tially raised  from  its  bed  a  large  fiat 
stone  in  a  farm  road-way.  Seeing  the 
horseman  spurring  towards  them  at  full 
speed,  one  of  the  brothers  put  a  small 
boulder  under  the  larger  stone  to  keep  it 
at  the  height  to  which  it  had  been  raised, 
and  all  stopped  to  listen  to  the  message. 
Having  heard  it.  leaving  the  stone  just 
as  it  was  in  the  road-way,  with  the  little 
boulder  to  support  it.  they  all  hastened 
to  the  house,  and  each  of  them  with  his 
gun  and  equipments  at  once  hurried 
away  to  join  their  company  on  the  Hollis 
Common.  One  of  the  brothers  was  af- 
terwards killed  at  Bunker  Hill;  another, 
the  next  year,  lost  his  life  in  the  service 
in  New  York.  As  a  family  memento  of 
this  incident  this  large  stone,  with  the 
small  one  supporting  it,  was  permitted 
to  remain  for  more  than  seventy-five 
years  in  the  position  the  brothers  had 


left  it  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
April. 

These  minute  men,  having  made  choice 
of  Reuben  Dow  as  their  Captain,  John 
Goss  Lieutenant,  and  John  Cumings 
Ensign,  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  or 
before  day-break  the  next  morning  were 
on  their  march  from  Hollis  to  Cambridge. 
An  original  muster  roll  of  this  company, 
preserved  by  Capt.  Dow.  is  now  among 
the  Revolutionary  documents  of  Hollis, 
and  a  copy  of  it,  showing  the  names  of 
its  officers  and  ninety-two  members,  with 
the  date  of  their  enlistment,  time  of  ser- 
vice, daily  wages,  pay  for  travel,  and  the 
amount  paid  each  of  them  by  the  town, 
may  be  found  in  the  New  England  His- 
torical and  Gen.  Register  for  1873,  pp. 
332,  333.  Thirty-nine  of  the  privates  of 
this  company,  after  an  absence  of  from 
six  to  twelve  days,  returned  home.  The 
residue,  with  but  few  if  any  exceptions, 
remained  at  Cambridge  and,  enlisted  in 
other  companies  for  eight  months.  A 
large  majority  of  those  men  who  stayed 
at  Cambridge  enlisted  in  a  new  company 
commanded  by  the  same  commissioned 
ofiicers  chosen  at  Hollis,  and  were  after- 
wards mustered  into  the  Massachusetts 
regiment  of  Col.  Prescott.  This  new 
company,  commanded  by  Capt.  Dow,  in- 
cluding ofiicers,  consisted  of  fifty-nine 
men.  that  number  making  a  full  company 
under  the  Massachusetts  act  for  enlist- 
ment. That  the  whole  fifty-nine  were 
from  Hollis  is  shown  by  the  Return  Mus- 
ter Roll  of  the  company,  dated  October 
6,  1775,  exhibiting  the  names  of  the  liv- 
ing, wounded  and  dead,  now  to  be  found 
with  the  muster  rolls  of  Col.  Prescott's 
regiment  in  Boston,  and  this  was  the  only 
company  of  the  regiment  in  which  all 
the  men  were  from  the  same  town.  Be- 
sides the  company  of  Capt.  Dow.  and 
the  four  Hollis  soldiers  in  the  company 
of  Capt.  Moor,  nine  others  from  Hollis 
enlisted  in  a  company  commanded  by 
Capt.  Archaleus  Towne  of  Amherst,  af- 
terwards mustered  into  a  Massachusetts 
regiment  under  Col.  Hutchinson,  and 
eight  others  m  the  company  of  Capt.  Levi 
Spalding  of  Nottingham  West  (now 
Hudson)  in  the  New  Hampshire  regiment 
of  Col.  Reed.  These  numbers  added 
make  eighty  eight  months  men  enlisted 
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from  Hollis,  at  Cambridge,  of  whom  sev- 
enty-two were  in  Massachusetts  regi- 
ments. 

Capt.  Dow's  company,  with  the  other 
companies  of  Col.  Preseotc's  regiment, 
marched  on  to  the  battle  ground  in 
Charlestown,  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of 
June,  aided  in  the  night  work  of  build- 
ing the  redoubt,  and  in  its  defence  the 
next  day.  From  an  original  descriptive 
list  of  this  company,  still  among  the 
Hollis  documents,  exhibiting  the  ages  of 
the  men  and  also  their  height  and  com- 
plexion, it  appears  that  Peter  Cumings, 
a  son  of  the  Ensign,  and  the  youngest 
member,  was  of  the  age  of  thirteen  years, 
and  that  the  oldest,  Jonathan  Powers, 
was  sixty.  Noah  Worcester,  Jr.,  the 
fifer  of  the  company,  and  Major  fifer  at 
Bennington,  the  youngest  next  to  Cum- 
ings, was  sixteen.  He  was  the  son  of 
Capt.  Noah  Worcester,  and  many  years 
after  was  known  as  Noah  Worcester, 
D.D.,  whose  monument  now  stands  in 
the  Cemetery  at  Mt.  Auburn,  Mass..  with 
the  following  inscription : 

"  TO  NOAH  WORCESTER,  D.D." 

"  Erected  by  his  Friends  in  commem- 
oration of  his  zeal  and  labors  in  the  cause 
of  Peace  and  of  the  consistency  of  his 
character  as  a  Christian  Philanthropist 
and  Divine."  "  Speaking  the  truth  in 
love." 

The  following  terse  and  touching  rec- 
ord of  the  Orderly  Sergeant,  copied  ver- 
batim from  the  foot  of  the  Return  Roll 
of  the  company,  now  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Boston,  tells  the 
sad  tale  of  the  company's  dead  : 

"  These  are  the  Names  of  the  Dead.'' 
Sergt.  Nathan  Blood,     Hollis,      died  June  17. 
Phineas  Nevins,  Hollis,      died  June  17. 

Thomas  W beat,  Hollis,      died  June  17. 

Peter  Poor,  Hollis,      died  June  17. 

Caleb  Ea>itman,  Hollis,      died  June  19. 

Isaac  Hobait,  Hollis,      died  June  17. 

Jacob  Boynton,  Hollis,     died  June  17. 

These  two  Died  by  Sickness. 
James  risk,  Hollis,      died  May  29. 

Jeremiah  Shattuck,       Hollis,      died  May  29. 
[Signed]    Joshua  BOYXTOX,  Orderly  Sergt." 

Besides  the  six  Hollis  soldiers  above 
named,  killed  on  the  17th  of  June  at  Bun- 
ker Hill,  Thomas  Colburn  and  Ebenezer 
Youngman,  two  of  the  minute  men  who 
left  Hollis  on  the  19th  of  April,  and  en- 
listed in  the  company  of  Capt.  Moor, 
were  also  killed  in  the  battle,  making 
eight  in  all ;  a  loss  in  killed,  as  is  believ- 


ed, greater  than  that  sustained  by  any 
other  town  in  Massachusetts  or  New 
Hampshire.  Six  of  Captain  Dow's  com- 
pany were  also  wounded  in  the  nght,  in- 
cluding the  Captain  himself,  who  was  af- 
terwards a  cripple  and  pensioner  for  life. 

It  appears  from  Frothingham's  Siege 
of  Boston  (p.  192)  that  the  whole  loss  in 
killed  in  Col,  Prescott's  regiment,  was 
forty-two,  and  twenty-eight  wounded. 
Of  those  numbers  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
killed,  and  more  than  that  proportion  of 
the  wounded  were  Hollis  soldiers. 

Col.  Stark,  in  his  letter  to  Matthew 
Thornton,  written  two  days  after  the 
battle,  says  that  the  loss  of  his  own  regi- 
ment in  killed  and  missing  was  fifteen — 
the  killed  and  missing  in  Col.  Reed's  he 
states  as  four.  (N.  H.  Collections,  p. 
145.)  It  appears  from  the  above  statis- 
tics that  the  loss  of  Hollis  in  killed  at 
Bunker  Hill  was  fully  equal  to  two-fifths 
of  both  the  killed  and  missing  of  the  two 
New  Hampshire  regiments. 

It  is  now  impossible  to  learn  with  cer- 
tainty how  many  of  Capt.  Dow's  compa- 
ny were  present  in  the  action.  But  it  is 
shown  by  a  return  of  the  losses  of  the 
men  made  after  the  battle,  exhibiting  the 
articles  lost  and  their  value,  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  writer,  that  twenty- 
eight  of  them,  not  reckoning  the  killed 
or  commissioned  officers,  lost  more  or 
less  of  their  equipments.  From  this  re- 
turn it  appears  that  twenty-five  of  the 
men  lost  their  knapsacks,  nine  of  them 
their  guns,  two  their  bayonets,  three 
their  cartridge  boxes  and  one  his  sword. 
It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  state  in  this 
connection,  that  the  eight  Hollis  soldiers 
in  Captain  Spalding's  company,  in  Col. 
Reed's  New  Hampshire  regiment,  were 
all  present  at  the  battle,  as  it  is  shown  by 
a  like  return  of  losses  made  afterwards 
that  each  of  the  eight  lost  some  portion 
of  his  equipments.  See  N.  H.  Prov.  Pa- 
pers, vol.  VII.,  p  591. 

At  this  late  day  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain with  certainty  all  the  reasons  that 
may  have  influenced  so  many  of  the  Hol- 
lis soldiers  to  enlist  in  the  regiment  of 
Col.  Prescott.  But  the  following  well 
known  facts  undoubtedly  had  their  in- 
fluence. 

Col.  Prescott  at  the  time  lived  very 
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near  the  North  line  of  Pepperell.  Mass., 
adjoining  HoUis.  a  large  part  of  his  farm, 
(still  the  country  seat  of  his  descend- 
ants), being  in  HoUis.  Both  Capt.  Dow 
and  Lieut.  Goss.  of  the  Hollis  company, 
lived  in  the  South  part  of  Hollis.  and 
were  the  neighbors,  and  may  well  be 
supposed  to  have  been  the  personal 
friends  of  Col.  Prescott.  Another  rea- 
son that  would  naturally  have  much 
weight  ^vith  the  private  soldiers  of  the 
company,  was  the  fact  that  a  very  large 
part  of  the  early  settlers  of  Hollis  were 


from  Billerica.  Chelmsford.  Littleton, 
Groton  and  Pepperell.  and  other  towns 
in  Middlesex  county,  in  which  most  of 
the  companies  in  Col.  Prescott's  regi- 
ment were  raised.  It  may  be  added  to 
these  motives  that  Col.  John  Hale,  one 
of  the  leading  and  most  active  friends  of 
the  Revolution  in  Hollis.  and  at  the  time 
the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  of  militia  to 
which  the  Hollis  soldiers  belonged,  was 
brother-in-law  of  Col.  Prescott.  Abigail 
Hale,  a  sister  of  Col.  H.,  having  become 
the  wife  of  Col.  Prescott. 
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BY  PROF.  E.  D.  SANBORN. 


American  literature  is  most  prolific  in 
newspapers  and  school  books.  The  best 
minds  in  the  country  have  labored  in  both 
these  departments,  for  two  potent  rea- 
sons :  such  works  are  popular,  and  they 
pay  well.  Foreigners  regard  this  condi- 
tion of  things  as  proof  of  the  general  ed- 
ucation of  the  people  and  of  the  superfi- 
cial character  of  their  knowledge.  The 
many  read :  the  few  think.  There  is  a 
general  desire  for  iuforraation,  but  no 
deep  love  of  learning.  Knowledge  is 
more  widely  diffused,  but  scholarship  is 
less  profound  than  in  the  old  world. 
What  we  gain  in  surface  we  lose  in 
depth.  The  political  press  stimulates, 
fires  and  almost  maddens  the  public 
mind;  but  it  tails  to  elevate,  expand  and 
Instruct.  It  ieZZs  wonderfully  in  molding 
public  opinion,  but  it  does  not  tell  the 
truth.  It  requires  months  to  sift  a  popu- 
lar rumor  before  it  can  be  pronounced  re- 
liable. It  may  be  doubted  whether,  dur- 
ing the  war.  with  all  the  aid  of  steam  and 
electririty.  the  people  of  Xew  England 
ascertained  the  exact  results  of  a  battle 
in  the  South  so  soon  as  our  fathers  did, 
in  Revolutionary  times,  when  a  dispatch 
was  carried  from  the  commander-in- 
chief  by  a  single  courier  on  horseback. 
Unwelcome  intelligence  is  always  soften- 


ed or  suppressed  by  a  partisan  press, 
and  if  our  public  journals  were  simply 
vehicles  of  political  opinions  they  would 
scarcely  deserve  the  patronage  they  re- 
ceive. Every  newspaper  contains  much 
valuable  matter  of  a  literary,  moral  and 
religious  character.  Such  compositions 
give  to  the  press  its  power  to  please  and 
instruct.,  and  thus  to  educate  the  common 
mind.  By  such  agencies  the  Amencan 
people  have  become  the  best  informed, 
though  by  no  means  the  most  learned^ 
people  in  the  world.  In  general  informa- 
tion, in  extemporaneous  tact  and  practi- 
cal skill,  the  Yankee  has  no  peer;  but  in 
thorough  discipline,  in  exact  knowledge 
and  artistic  culture,  the  French  and  Ger- 
mans surpass  the  Xew  Englauder. 

But  the  present  is  emphatically  an  age 
of  text-books.  The  press  fills  the  land 
with  the  multitudinous  products  of  busy 
minds,  in  the  shape  of  grammars,  arith- 
metics, readers,  geographies,  charts, 
maps,  keys  and  interpretations  to  relieve 
weak  minds  of  the  ••  insupportable  fa- 
tigue of  thought."  and  make  the  arcana 
of  science  intelligible  to  the  meanest  and 
feeblest  capacity.  Well  may  we  address 
most  assemblies  of  teachers  as  Paul  did 
the  Corinthians  who  coveted  novelties  in 
religion:  ^' How  is  it, brethren?  when  ye 
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come  together  every  one  of  you  hath  a 
psalm,  hath  a  doctrine,  hath  a  tongue, 
hath  a  revelation,  hath  an  interpretation. 
Let  all  things  be  done  unto  editying." 
The  world's  teachers  in  past  ages  were 
educated  without  helps,  except  from  the 
living  voice.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  well  trained  by  reading,  studying 
and  criticising  their  own  standard  au- 
thors. The  writing  of  themes  and  pub- 
lic declamations  daily  constituted  the 
chief  mental  training  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man statesmen,  orators,  historians,  poets 
and  philosophers.  Science,  so  far  as 
they  cultivated  it,  was  taught  by  prob- 
lems, theorems,  dictation  and  lectures. 
Libraries  were  few,  text-books  rare,  and 
tutorial  helps  unknown.  In  the  dark 
ages,  Latin  and  Greek  authors  were  the 
chief  objects  of  study.  In  logic,  rhetoric 
and  metaphysics,  Aristotle  has  been  the 
great  educator  of  all  the  generations  of 
scholars  that  have  lived  since  his  day. 
His  works  gave  birth  to  the  scholastic 
philosophy  and  to  modern  dialectics. 

The  text-books  that  existed  prior,  to 
the  seventeenth  century  were  chiefly 
grammars  and  lexicons  for  the  study  of 
the  learned  tongues,  and  commentaries 
ou  the  ancient  poets  and  philosophers. 
The  physical  sciences  were  almost  un- 
known, and  mathematics  included  only 
arithmetic  and  geometry.  From  the  fi.fth 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  learning  be- 
longed chiefly  to  the  clergy.  ^  Schools 
and  colleges  were  founded  for  their  ben- 
efit. Between  the  Conquest,  a.  d.  1066, 
and  the  death  of  King  John,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years, five  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
religious  houses  of  all  kinds  were  estab- 
lished in  England.  This  would  be  equiv- 
alent, in  a  population  of  perhaps  two  and 
a  half  millions,  to  the  founding  of  several 
thousand  colleges,  in  a  similar  period, 
with  ten  times  the  population  and  one 
hundred  times  as  much  wealth  as  they 
possessed.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  monasteries  were  all  richly  en- 
dowed. A  single  monastery  has  fed  five 
hundred  beggars  daily  for  years.  They 
owned  large  landed  estates,  with  impos- 
ing and  commodious  buildings  and  libra- 
ries of  respectable  size,  when  a  manu- 
script was  worth  as  much  as  a  small 
farm.   The  chief  schools  of  the  age  were 
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connected  with  religious  houses.  A 
small  number  or  secular  schools  existed, 
in  large  cities,  for  laymen.  London  had 
three  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The 
twelfth  century  is  the  age  of  new  univer- 
sities. These  institutions  first  existed  as 
schools  or  '"Studies"  before  they  were 
incorporated  as  universities.  The  oldest 
are  those  of  Bologna,  Paris,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Oxford  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Alfred,  because  there  existed 
a  school  in  that  city  in  his  day.  In  1109, 
Cambridge  University  was  set  up,  in  a 
barn,  by  three  monk>  from  Croyland. 
This  private  enterprise  grew  so  rapidly 
than,  in  less  than  one  century  from  its 
humble  beginning.  Peter  of  Blois,  the 
historian,  says  of  it:  ••From  this  little 
fountain,  which  hath  swelled  into  a  great 
river,  we  now  behold  the  city  of  God 
made  glad  and  all  England  rendered 
fruitful  by  many  teachers  and  Doctors 
issuing  from  Cambridge  after  the  like- 
ness of  holy  Paradise." 

The  studies  of  this  period  were  em- 
braced in  the  celebrated  trivium  and 
quadrivium  of  the  schools ;  the  first  com- 
prehending grammar,  rhetoric  and  logic; 
the  second,  music,  arithmetic,  geometry 
and  astronomy.  These  seven  studies 
constituted  the  whole  curriculum  of  a 
liberal  education.  The  mastery  of  these, 
by  seven  years  of  toil,  made  a  man  mas- 
ter of  arts,  and  authorized  him,  with  con- 
sent of  the  magnates,  to  set  up  a  schola 
or  studium  of  his  own  and  become  a 
learned  Doctor  in  the  liberal  arts.  The 
process  of  instruction  was  principally  by 
dictation  and  lectures  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  and  by  themes  and  discussions 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  historian 
informs  us  that  in  a  very  few  years  after 
the  opening  of  a  school  in  Cambridge  the 
number  of  scholars  had  increased  so 
much  that  there  was  no  barn,  house  or 
church  capable  of  containing  them.  Con- 
sequently they  divided  their  flock  and 
met  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  town  where 
they  could  find  temporary  accommoda- 
tions. Brother  Odoread  grammar,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  Priscian,  to  the 
younger  students  in  the  morning  At 
one  o'block  brother  Terricius,  a  most 
acute  sophist,  read  the  logic  of  Aristotle 
to  those  who  were  more  advanced.  At 
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three  o'clock  brother  William  read  lec- 
tures on  Tally's  Rhetoric  and  Quintil- 
ian's  Institutes.  But  Master  Gislebert,  be- 
ing ignorant  of  English,  but  very  expert 
in  Latin  and  French,  preached  to  the  peo- 
ple on  Sundays  and  holidays."  Think 
of  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  en- 
lighten the  illiterate  men  of  that  age  by 
Latin  homilies.  The  painted  windows, 
pictures,  statues,  and  the  miracles  and 
moralities  of  the  infant  drama  were  all 
introduced  to  aid  the  people  in  under- 
standing the  priest,  who  spoke  in  an  un- 
known tongue.  Often,  when  the  dis- 
course was  upon  a  parable  or  a  portion 
of  the  sacred  history  of  the  Bible,  a  neo- 
phyte stood  before  the  pulpit  and  held  up 
a  banner  to  the  people  on  which  the  scene 
which  was  the  text  of  the  day  was  por- 
trayed, so  that  some  gleams  of  knowl- 
edge nnght  enter  the  eye  when  the  ear 
was  closed. 

What  a  harvest  for  a  modern  book  agent 
would  Oxford  of  the  thirteenth  century 
present,  where  30,000  students  were  con- 
gregated, and  where  there  was  neither 
horn-book  nor  primer,  key  nor  chart, 
translation  nor  commentary  on  which 
these  young  men,thirsting  for  knowledge, 
could  fasten  their  eager  eyes  I  But  without 
helps  they  became  mentally  great,  for 
'•there  were  giants  in  those  days."  Be 
it  remembered,  also,  that  the  founders  of 
English  literature  and  science,  such  men 
as  Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  Raleigh  and 
Hooker,  Bacon  and  Hobbes,  Sidney  and 
Milton,  were  educated  by  the  study  of 
classic  authors,  with  very  imperfect 
helps.  The  thoughts  which  they  origi- 
nated require  dilution  to  make  them  pal- 
atable to  a  modern  student.  All  these 
men  presented  the  best  models  of  pure, 
vigorous  and  elegant  English,  without  a 
dictionary  of  the  language  they  used  and 
perfected.  There  existed  in  the  Elizabe- 
than age  some  Latin  and  English,  some 
Greek  and  Latin  lexicons,  but  no  com- 
plete vocabulary  of  the  English  tongue. 
Some  attempts  were  made,  from  time  to 
time,  to  define  the  "hard  words"  and 
explain  technical  terms  in  English ;  but 
the  majority  of  English  terms  remained 
without  explanation  till  Bailey's  Com- 
prehensive Dictionary  appeared,  about 
the  year  1720.   Prior  to  the  publication 
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of  Johnson's  great  work,  in  1755,  about 
sixty  lexicons  of  all  languages  studied  in 
England  had  appeared ;  but  few  of  these 
attempted  to  define  common  English 
words.  ''The  object  of  the  first  lexi- 
ogriphal  labor  in  England  was  to 
facilitate  the  study  ofthe  Latin  lan- 
guage ;  afterwards,  that  of  the  Greek, 
and  also  of  foreign  modern  languag- 
es, and  it  was  in  these  bi-lingual  dic- 
tionaries that  the  common  English 
words  were  first  collected."  The  great 
excellency  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  was 
the  historical  illustrations  of  the  lan- 
guage w^hich  he  furnished  by  quoting, 
from  the  best  English  authors,  passages 
to  show  how  every  important  word  in 
the  language  was  used.  He  thus  made 
his  dictionary  a  store-house  of  the  best 
thoughts  of  standard  writers  and  a  very 
readable  and  instructive  book  apart  from 
its  definitions.  Since  the  publication  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary  more  than  one  hun- 
dred English  dictionaries  have  appeared, 
and  nearly  two  hundred  others,  which 
are  styled  glossaries,  encyclopaedias,  pro- 
fessional, technical  and  artistic  dictiona- 
ries. During  the  same  period  other  text- 
books have  multiplied  in  a  similar  ra- 
tio. The  Germans  have  investigated  and 
copiously  illustrated  every  department 
of  archaeology.  The  classics  have  re- 
ceived special  attention.  Every  author 
of  antiquity,  every  chapter,  sentence, 
word  and  letter  of  every  author,  has  been 
carefully  examined,  criticised  and  ex- 
plained. We  have  lexicons  which  give 
the  history  of  every  word  in  the  lan- 
guage, illustrated  by  quotations  from 
successive  authors  who  lived  through 
the  entire  period  in  which  the  language 
was  used  in  composition.  We  have 
grammars  explaining  every  anomaly, 
exception  and  deviation  from  the  best 
usage,  with  philosophical  analyses  of 
every  particle,  including  its  etymology, 
distinctive  meaning,  and  both  its  regular 
and  exceptional  use  during  the  whole 
history  of  the  language.  An  entire  vol- 
ume has  been  written  upon  a  single  Greek 
particle,  and  its  contents  have  been  quite 
well  mastered  by  English  students  who 
could  not  give  the  etymology  of  a  single 
particle  of  their  native  tongue,  and  who 
would  not  dare  to  affirm  that  our  con- 
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nectives  had  any  meaning  at  all.  They 
are  generally  regarded  as  mere  insignifi- 
cant hooks  and  bands,  which  use  has  em- 
ployed to  unite  the  significant  parts  of 
speech.  With  all  this  apparatus  for  the 
study  of  the  classics,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  are,  to-day,  so  thoroughly 
mastered  as  instruments  of  thought  and 
speech  as  they  were  two  centuries  ago. 
When  scholars  learned  the  Greek  and 
Latin  from  extensive  rtading  and  com- 
parison of  ancient  authors,  they  were 
enabled  to  think,  write  and  speak  in  them 
as  well  as  in  the  tongues  in  which  they 
were  born.  The  languages  are  not  now 
studied  for  the  same  purposes  as  former- 
ly. They  used  to  be  the  only  media  of 
communication  among  learned  men, 
hence  they  were  compelled  to  learn  to 
speak  and  write  them  with  facility.  Now 
they  are  studied  for  discipline,  for  infor- 
mation, as  models  in  grammar  and  rhet- 
oric, as  a  grand  thesaurus  of  philology, 
etymology  and  scientific  nomenclature. 
Webster's  Dictionary  contains  114,000 
words ;  yet  the  scientific  terms  alone  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  all  told, 
would  probably  amount  to  double  this 
number.  Numerous  helps  are  often  an 
encumbrance  to  the  learner ;  as  too  heavy 
armor  impedes  the  warrior.  They  are 
unfavorable  to  originality. 

Martin  Luther  made  his  address  before 
the  diet  of  Worms  first  in  German ;  but 
the  Emperor  preferring  to  hear  it  in 
Latin,  when  exhausted  by  his  long  speech 
before  this  august  body,  he  was  required 
to  repeat  it  in  Latin.  After  a  moment's 
breathing  time  he  began  again  and  re- 
peated his  address  in  Latin  with  undi- 
minished power.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  man  now  lives  who  could, 
extemporaneously,  perform  such  a  task. 
Yet  our  helps  for  the  study  of  all  lan- 
guages, living  and  dead,  have,  since  his 
day,  increased  a  hundred  fold.  , 

We  have  too  many  introductory  books. 
When  an  author  makes  one  successful 
effort  in  text-book  venture,  he  feels  bound 
to  make  a  score.  Dr.  Anthonmadeat  least 
forty.  Only  one  grammar  should  ever 
be  used  in  learning  any  language.  The 
declension  and  paradigms,  the  rules  and 
exceptions  of  the  language  should  all  be 
1  earned  from  one  book.   There  is  great 
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advantage  in  associating  the  facts  and 
principles  with  the  pages  where  they  are 
recorded.  They  are  then  easily  found 
when  needed  for  use.  The  grammar 
first  put  into  the  learner's  hand  should 
accompany  him  through  the  college  and 
seminary.  A  single  preparatory  reader, 
adapted  to  the  grammar  in  use,  is  all  that 
any  pupil  needs  to  introduce  him  to  the 
classic  authors  themselves.  It  would  be 
better  to  have  but  one  lexicon,  and  thus, 
very  early  in  the  course,  learn  to  select 
the  right  meaning  for  each  particular 
sentence.  In  this  there  is  great  utility 
in  point  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness. 
Forty  years  ago,  one  text-book  in  any 
department  of  education  was  deemed  suf- 
ficient. Now  a  boy  does  not  use  any  one 
book  long  enough  to  know  its  contents 
so  as  to  find  what  he  needs  by  the  power 
of  association.  No  author  is  content  to 
publish  a  single  school  book  of  any  kind, 
at  the  present  day.  They  come  in  series 
now;  and  in  the  modern  battle  of  the 
books  "  the  warriors  march  no  longer  in 
single  file,  but  move  in  companies,  regi- 
ments and  battalions.  Single  njisfor- 
tunes,"  said  an  Irish  priest,  ''seldom  come 
unattended."  Our  "books  are  mostly 
"progressive,"  showing  the  unparalleled 
march  of  intellect  in  our  day ;  in  fact, 
it  has,  in  some  schools,  marched  out  of 
sight.  Precisely  at  the  time  when  the 
price  of  books  is  double  what  it  used  to 
be,  and  when  purchasers  have  not  one- 
half  as  much  money  as  they  once  had, 
the  number  of  text-books  has  increased 
ten  fold.  I  have  seen  an  advertisement 
of  Eobinson's  complete  mathematical 
series,  amounting  to  twenty-one  volumes. 
Here  are  more  books  than  most  farmers 
and  mechanics  ever  own.  In  my  boy- 
hood it  was  rare  to  find  intelligent  labor- 
ers who  owned  that  number  of  books. 
One  arithmetic  then  suflUced  to  make 
good  accountants.  One  book  then  made 
good  arithmeticians,  and  no  keys  were 
used.  Now,  no  arithmetic  that  has  any 
difficult  problems  to  be  solved  is  pub- 
lished without  a  key.  How  absurd  is  it 
for  an  author  to  scour  the  world  for 
"  hard  sums,"  as  they  are  called,  and 
then  work  them  all  himself  and  offer  the 
solutions,  for  a  consideration,  to  the 
young  aspirant  for  mathematical  prizes ! 
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I  remember  working,  with  another  boy, 
through  manj"-  long  wititer  evenings,  by 
fire-light,  on  the  "  hard  sums"  in  Walsh's 
arithmetic,  because  oar  teacher,  who 
could  not  or  would  not  work  them,  made 
us  believe  that  we  were  right  smart  at 
figures,"  and  that  it  would  be  infinitely 
to  our  credit  to  have  it  said  at  the  exam- 
ination that  we  worked  every  problem 
without  the  teacher's  aid.  We  made  our 
own  keys.  We  not  only  solved  every 
problem  but  wrote  it  out  neatly  and  ele- 
gantly in  a  manuscript  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  This  is  the  only  true  method 
of  success. 

"  He  who  depends  on  his  own  wind  and  limbs 
Needs  neither  cork  nor  bladder  when"  he  swims." 

Who  needs  a  key  to  common  arithmetic? 
If  any,  speak,  for  him  have  I  offended. 
If  the  poor  blind  guide  who  affects  to 
keep  school,  and  does  not  teach  it,  can 
not  solve  such  problems  as  are  necessary 
to  fit  men  for  ordinarj'-  business,  there 
are  always  found  bright  boys  in  every 
school  who  can  do  the  work  for  him. 

In  the  same  advertising  pamphlet  be- 
fore quoted  I  find  nine  readers,  consti- 
tuting Sargent's  Series  of  Readers." 
If  but  one  series  existed,  we  might  be 
content  to  bear  the  burden  with  uncom- 
plaining patience,  but  the  number  of 
these  series  is  legion,  and  like  Greeks 
and  Ti  ojans  they  maintain  a  ten  years 
war  with  one  another.  The  very  recom- 
mendations which  urge  their  respective 
claims  would  make  a  respectable  library. 
Every  series  contains  five  or  six  volumes. 
Thirty  years  ago  one  reader  and  one 
spelling  book  satisfied  the  wants  of  com- 
mon schools,  high  schools  and  academies. 
Murray's  English  Reader  with  W^ebster's 
Spelling  Book  were  the  only  reading 
books  I  ever  used  in  the  town  school  and 
academy.  When  I  became  a  teacher, 
Porter's  Rhetorical  Reader  was  general- 
ly substituted  for  Murray's.  These  were 
excellent  books,  and  they  have  never 
been  surpassed  in  the  excellence  of  their 
selections.  When  once  read,  they  were 
read  again,  till  most  of  the  finest  pas- 
sages from  the  old  English  authors  were 
learned  by  heart.  The  educational  pow- 
er of  such  books  cannot  be  over-estimat- 
ed. They  furnish  the  current  maxims 
and  apt  quotations  of   practical  life. 
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Now,  as  soon  as  the  stories,  dialogues, 
humorous  narratives  and  political  ora- 
tions, which  crowd  the  pages  of  modern 
text-books,  have  been  once  read,  the  pru- 
rient fancy  of  the  learner,  like  Oliver 
Twist,  asks  for  more,  and  a  second  read- 
er is  furnished.  The  great  objection  to 
one  book  is  that  they  have  read  it  till 
they  are  weary  of  it ;  and  yet  not  one  pu- 
pil who  uses  the  book  can  read  with  the 
best  expression  and  emphasis  one  single 
piepeof  the  selections,  or  give  the  rhetor- 
ical rules  for  emphasis,  cadence,  accent, 
pitch  and  melody  of  a  single  paragraph. 
Elocutionists,  who  astonish  the  unsophis- 
ticated with  their  oratorical  skill,  prac- 
tice upon  one  piece  for  months,  possibly 
for  years,  before  they  venture  to  read  it 
in  public  for  criticism.  Repetition  is  the 
law  of  success  in  teaching  any  art  or  sci- 
ence. 

The  great  defect  in  our  diversified  cul- 
ture is  the  want  of  certain  information. 
We  know  a  little  of  many  things,  but 
have  not  much  definite  knowledge  of  any- 
thing. It  is  in  vain  for  pupil  or  teacher 
to  exclaim  :  "  I  know,  but  can't  tell." 
No  such  mental  condition  is  possible.  If 
a  man  knows,  he  can  tell.  Clear  concep- 
tions are  not,  like  farewell  emotions,  too 
deep  for  utterance.  Hence,  it  is  better 
to  master  the  first  book  before  we  pass 
to  the  second ;  for  it  is  as  true  of  the 
kingdom  of  knowledge  as  of  the  kingdom 
of  grace :  Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall 
be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abund- 
ance." Books  are  now  changed  so  often 
as  to  tax  the  memory  of  the  pupil  to  tell 
what  subjects  he  has  studied  or  where  he 
first  heard  of  them ;  and  they  tax  the 
purse  of  the  parent  still  more  to  pay  for 
them.  How  are  the  poor  to  be  furnished 
with  books?  Where  the  books  used  in 
town  schools  arc  multiplied  by  tens  and 
scores,  people  of  limited  means  cannot 
supply  large  families  with  the  mental 
food  required  without  abridging  their 
material  food.  Greenleaf's  popular  se- 
sies  of  mathematics  numbers  ten  vol- 
umes. In  teaching  arithmetic  two  only 
are  needed;  all  beyond  this  is  a  mental 
and  pecuniary  encumbrance.  With  Col- 
burn's  Intellectual  Arithmetic  and  some 
good  manual  of  written  arithmetic  thor- 
oughly  studied  and  understood,  any 
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bright  boy  may  become  the  nation's 
champion  in  figures.  One  algebra  and 
one  geometry  are  sufficient  tor  all  the 
wants  of  all  the  inventors,  designers,  en- 
gineers and  architects  in  the  world  while 
under  tutors  and  governors.  When  thus 
educated,  they  can  pursue  the  higher 
mathematics  without  a  teacher.  Gram- 
mars, geographies  and  phiTosophies  for 
infant  minds,  are  all  comparatively 
worthless;  for  children  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  elementary  branches  of  learn- 
ing, reading,  spelling,  writing  and  arith- 
metic, till  they  have  sufficient  mental 
matui  ity  to  understand  any  well  prepared 
treatise  on  those  higher  subjects.  Then 
one  book  in  either  of  those  departments 
will  supply  all  their  reasonable  wants. 

The  ornamental  branches,  as  well  as 
the  useful,  like  Tarpeia,  are  overwhelmed 
by  their  treasures.  Book-makers,  like 
Neptune  of  old,  if  they  cannot  govern 
Attica,  seem  determiped  to  flood  it.  A 
new  French  grammar,  reader,  phrase- 
book  and  text- book,  crowded  with  ques- 
tions, notes  and  explanations,  come  to 
us  every  year,  possibly  every  month.  A 
young  lady  who  has  practiced  music  for 
five  or  six  years,  under  different  teach- 
ers, will  have  about  half  a  cord  of  sheet 
music  to  be  stored  with  other  worthless 
lumber  in  the  attic.  The  hymn-books 
and  choir-books  for  divine  service  are 
counted  by  scores,  and  each  denomina- 
tion has  its  own  divine  songs  and  sacred 
music;  and  these  become  obsolete  in  a 
few  years.  The  laws  of  the  material  uni- 
verse all  tend  to  unity ;  the  world  of  mind 
is  developed  in  infinite  diversity. 

Sabbath  schools,  too,  have  felt  the 
pressure  of  book-makers,  who,  even  in 
this  department  ot  sacred  labor,  are  as 
manifestly  moved  to  write  by  needi- 
ness,  greediness  and  vain-glory  "  as  the 
veriest  political  scribbler  of  the  hour. 
The  Bible  is  over-loaded  with  annota- 
tions, commentaries,  question-books  and 
paraphrases.  The  books  provided  for 
Sabbath  reading  are  chiefly  tales',  stories 
and  biographies  of  consumptive  children 
of  precocious  piety.  Menzel,  in  his  his- 
tory of  German  literature,  thus  speaks  of 
such  Christian  essays  prepared  for  young 
ladies :  ''These  sentimental  people  think 
that  because  they  have  young  girls  in 


view,  towards  whom  one  should  always 
be  polite  and  tender,  God's  word,  too, 
must  be  spoiled  by  softening  down,  dilut- 
ing and  sweetening  it  for  them.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible  seems  to  them  alto- 
gether too  rude  and  unmannerly,  and  so 
they  extract  from  it,  as  from  the  power- 
ful forest  plants,  a  little  drop  of  essence 
only,  mingle  it  with  sugar,  put  it  up  in 
fine  post  paper,  with  a  neat  device,  and 
give  it  to  the  dear  little  babes  of  grace  to 
swallow,  as  a  godly  sugar-plum." 

Indeed,  our  popular  literature  upon  all 
subjects,  sacred  and  profane,  is  assum- 
ing the  form  of  narrative,  and  finds  ex- 
pression in  stories,  novels  and  romances. 
It  is,  therefore,  rather  superficial,  en- 
tertaining and  attractive,  than  pro- 
found, analytic  and  didactic.  If  a 
man  were  to  read  stories  till  he  reached 
the  age  of  Methuselah,  he  would  not 
probably  grovv  wiser  or  better.  Novels 
do  not  make  thinkers,  inventors,  discov- 
erers or  benefactors.  Neither  do  the 
miscalled  helps  of  the  school-room  make 
able  reasoners,  wise  counsellors  and  elo- 
quent orators.  Whoever  helps  a  boy  to 
do  what  he  can  accomplish  by  fhe  indus- 
trious use  of  his  own  unaided  powers, 
does  him  an  irreparable  injury.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  teacher  to  awaken  curi- 
osity, excite  enthusiasm,  stimulate  indus- 
try and,  by  judicious  suggestions,  enable 
the  student  to  achieve  his  own  victories. 
The  three  great  ends  of  education,  disci- 
pline, information  and  expression,  are  se- 
cured by  the  hard  study,  careful  reading 
and  frequent  speaking  of  the  student 
himself.  By  application  he  acquires 
mental  strength,  by  reading,  intellectual 
stores,  by  speaking,  oratorical  skill.  A 
good  teacher  may  render  invaluable  as- 
sistance to  his  pupil  by  showing  him  how 
to  think,  how  to  learn  and  how  to  speak. 
But  toil  is  the  price  every  learner  must 
pay  for  discipline,  knowledge  and  utter- 
ance. A  good  book  greatly  aids  the 
teacher  in  his  arduous  labors.  But  if  the 
edge  of  the  tool  be  blunt,  he  must  put 
forth  the  more  strength ;  and,  by  that 
very  process,  become  a  more  vigorous 
mental  athlete.  A  book,  like  a  key  or 
copious  commentary,  that  makes  every- 
thing plain  to  the  meanest  capacity,  is 
the  meanest  kind  of  a  book.   It  degrades 
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the  teacher  and  demoralizes  the  pupil. 
It  discourages  industry  and  promotes  in- 
dolence. Innovation  is  not  necessarily 
improvement.  New  processes  of  teach- 
ing are  not  always  royal  roads  to  learn- 
ing. Nio  books  are  not,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  true  books.  In  many  instances 
they  are  Isss  valuable  than  the  old.  We 
boast  of  our  freedom  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion, and  yet  much  of  our  intellectual 
labor  is  performed  by  self-constituted 
agents.  Candidates  for  office  make  our 
political  creeds ;  bankers  and  brokers 
regulate  our  finance;  speculators  control 
our  markets;  neighborhood  gossips  su- 
pervise our  domestic  affairs;  and  last, 
though  not  least,  booksellers  determine 
what  school  books  and  how  many  we 
shall  use.  Where  we  need  only  one, 
they  furnish  six;  where  we  need  only 
two,  they  furnish  twelve,  and,  by  the 
arts  of  the  trade,  constrain  us  to  buy 
them.  The  number  of  text-books,  like 
the  king's  prerogative  in  Revolutionary 
times,  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished.  We,  like  our 
fathers,  are  taxed  without  representation. 
We  have  no  delegates  in  the  councils  of 
the  Sanhedrim  that  decrees  the  issue  of 
the  books  we  must  buy.  It  is  high  time 
for  parents  to  assert  their  inalienable 
rights  and  contend  manfully  for  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Not 
a  study  pursued  in  our  common  schools 
can  be  named  that  has  not  at  least  twen- 
ty authors  competing  for  the  public  pat- 
ronage ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  these  au- 
thors who  has  not  a  large  intellectual 
progeny,  and  if  you  adopt  one  of  the 
children  the  whole  family  will  come  and 
settle  with  you.   From  these  rival  claim- 
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ants  for  popular  favor  it  matters  little 
^'hich  you  choose,  for  thej'^  are  all  com- 
pilers, and  the  text  which  an  old  divine 
advised  his  young  disciple  to  prefix  to 
his  new  sermon  would  answer  as  a  motto 
for  them  all :  "  Alas !  master ;  for  it  was 
borrowed."  One  series  of  text-books  in 
reading,  arithmetic  or  grammar  is  about 
as  good  as  another;  sometimes  a  little 
better ;  but  as  they  are  all  derived  from 
the  same  sources,  when  one  is  in  use  it  is 
not  wise  to  exchange  it  for  another. 
Good  teachers  and  industrious  scholars 
will  succeed  with  any  one  of  them  ;  and 
the  positive  excellence  of  any  one  of 
them  is  far  less  than  the  noisy  puffers 
would  have  us  believe. 

But  if  there  is  no  end  to  the  making  of 
books,  there  is  an  end  to  writing  about 
them,  and  an  end  to  the  patience  of  read- 
ers ;  and,  having  written  enough  to  call 
forth  the  sympathy  of  those  who  buy 
and  the  hostility  of  those  who  sell,  I  will, 
here  and  now,  put  a  period  to  my  desul- 
tory criticisms  upon  authors  and  books, 
and  leave  economy  and  cupidity  to  de- 
cide the  controversy  upon  other  fields.  I 
will  close  with  the  poetic  advice  of 
Charles  Matthews : 

"  Now,  to  sum  up  the  whole 

Of  this  long  rigmarole, 
It's  wise  to  give  each  man  his  station; 

It's  reaUy  absurd 

To  treat  all  as  one  herd, 
And  drive  aU  by  the  same  education, 

Try  and  humor  the  bent 

With  which  each  man  is  sent 
Duly  stamped  at  the  hour  of  his  birth, 

And  assist  the  poor  creature 

To  better  his  nature 
And  act  well  his  part  upon  earth." 


A  FANCY, 


Long  years  ago  the  lily  was  red  as  any  rose  that  blows ; 

The  rose  was  pure  and  pale  as  if  she  slept  in  Arctic  snows. 

A  gay  young  zephyr  kissed,  one  day,  the  trembling  rose;. 

Redly  she  blushed  with  pride,  and  straightway  grew  a  queenly  flower; 

But  the  poor  lily,  with  her  broken  heart,  has  been  a  nun  from  that  sad  hour. 

— Lucia  Moses. 
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A  8T0RT  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 


BY  EARL  . 

CHAP.  n. 

A  year  and  more  has  passed  since 
Charles  Bradley  left  his  New  Hampshire 
hillside  home  to  win  fame  and  honor  and 
worldly  wealth,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  in 
the  New  England  metropolis.  During 
all  this  time  the  friends  who  have  loved 
him  so  well  have  received  no  message 
from  him  in  answer  to  all  their  anxious 
letters  of  inquiry  as  to  his  situation  and 
success  in  life,  save  a  single  brief  note  to 
Nellie,  assuring  her  of  his  devotion,  but 
announcing  his  determination  to  write 
no  more  to  any,  not  even  her  he  loved  so 
well,  until  he  could  tell  of  some  sure 
progress  toward  the  goal  of  his  ambition ; 
so  waiting,  watching,  hoping,  the  little 
family  in  the  cottage  on  the  hill  have 
pursued  the  daily  routine  of  labor  and 
duty. 

It  is  midnight  in  Boston.  The  streets 
are  dark,  deserted  and  desolate.  The 
lamps  aflord  but  a  dull  flickering  light, 
and  the  air  is  filled  with  a  sleety  moisture 
which  congeals  on  the  pavement.  Now 
and  then  a  belated  individual  passes  hur- 
riedly along,  to  home  of  comfort  or  abode 
of  wretchedness — who  shall  say?  Bos- 
ton by  gaslight  "  is  far  from  being  at- 
tractive now,  however  different  at  times 
the  case  may  be.  Yonder,  across  the 
street,  a  party  of  young  men  emerge 
from  a  drinking  saloon,  and  separating 
with  careless  words,  go  their  various 
ways.  Let  us  follow  him,  who  crossing 
near  us,  turns  into  a  side  street  and 
walks  leisurely  on,  as  though  commun- 
ing with  his  thoughts.  His  figure  seems 
familiar,  and  as  he  passes  a  street  lamp, 
we  discern  the  well-known  features  of 
Charles  Bradley.  There  is  less  elasticity 
in  his  step  than  on  that  bright  August 
morning  of  the  previous  year  when  he 
took  his  last  walk  over  the  old  farm,  and 


a  look  of  dejection  is  discernable  upon 
his  countenance.  We  follow  him  on- 
ward, turning  from  street  to  street,  till 
finally  he  passes  up  a  narrow  alley,  and, 
entejing  a  dingy-looking  boarding-house 
ascends  to  the  third  story,  where  he  en- 
ters a  little  room  with  bare  floor  and 
walls,  and  a  single  window,  looking  out 
upon  no  green  fields  and  waving  forests 
in  summer,  or  snowy  expanse  of  hill  and 
vale  in  winter,  such  as  greeted  his  wak- 
ing eyes  each  morn  from  the  window  of 
his  room  at  the  old  homestead;  but 
against  a  blank  brick  wall  scarce  a  dozen 
feet  away,  across  the  little  back  court. 
Not  a  golden  ray  of  sunlight  in  the  morn- 
ing or  a  glimmer  of  stars  at  night  finds  en- 
trance to  the  room.  No  breath  of  fiowers 
or  music  of  wild  birds,  wafted  on  the 
breeze,  could  ever  greet  the  senses  of  its 
occupant.  A  narrow  bed,  a  solitary 
chair,  a  cheap  wash-stand  and  a  small 
looking-glass,  with  the  same  trunk  in 
which  he  had  packed  his  earthly  posses- 
sions on  the  morning  of  his  departure 
from  home,  coristitute  the  entire  furnish- 
ing of  Charles  Bradley's  room.  It  is 
indeed  a  desolate  retreat ;  and  yet  it  is 
in  just  such  close,  bare,  uncomfortable 
rooms  as  this,  with  just  such  cheerless 
surroundings,  and  none  of  the  comforts 
of  the  happy  though  humble  homes  they 
have  left  upon  the  farms  all  over  New 
England,  that  hundi'eds  and  thousands 
of  our  young  men  are  quartered  after 
their  hard  day's  toil  in  shop,  or  store,  or 
market-place,  or  less  desirable  field  of 
labor,  if  it  so  be  that  they  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  any  honest  em- 
ployment I  What  wonder  that  some  of 
them,  yielding  to  despondency  and  des- 
peration, wander  into  the  dark  and  de- 
vious ways  of  crime  and  dishonor,  and 
that  many  more,  unable  to  resist  the 
temptations  that  beset  them,  are  led  by 
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the  allurements  of  vicious  pleasure  to 
spend  their  leisure  hours  in  the  gilded 
haunts  of  impurity,  leading  no  less  sure- 
ly if  not  so  directly,  to  the  same  deplora- 
ble result  I 

'•Fifteen  months  in  Boston  and  noth- 
ing yet  accomplished,"'  exclaims  the 
young  man,  as.  having  lighted  his  little 
lamp  and  thrown  off  his  hat  and  coat  he 
drops  listlessly  upon  the  bed.  '*  It  is 
enough  to  make  the  bravest  heart  de- 
spair ;  and  yet  I  must  resist  these  tempta- 
tions or  I  can  never  hope  to  succeed." 
Then  with  a  firmer  tone  he  add;*,  I  will 
break  away  fr®m  these  young  men 
whose  acquaintance  I  have  made,  pleas- 
ant as  their  company  is.  It  is  dangerous, 
I  know.  A  few  more  nights  like  this  and 
I  shall  be  beyond  recovery." 

In  these  few  words  of  soliloquy  we 
have  the  key  to  Charles  Bradley's  expe- 
rience in  Boston.  Arriving  in  the  city  a 
total  stranger,  young  and  inexperienced, 
he  soon  found  that  instead  of  entering  at 
at  once  on  the  high  road  to  success  his 
ambitious  fancy  had  pictured,  the  most 
he  could  hope  for  for  the  time  being,  was 
to  secure  the  opportunity  of  earning  a 
bare  subsistance:  and  this,  indeed,  was 
no  easy  matter.  Several  days  of  fruit- 
less enquiry  passed  before  he  found  any- 
thing to  do,  and  it  was  only  when  the 
small  fund  of  ready  money  which  Mr. 
Watson  had  furnished  him  with  when  he 
left  home  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  he 
felt  compelled  to  search  in  those  direc- 
tions which  his  pride  had  previously 
kept  him  from  exploring.  Finally,  and 
partially  by  accident,  he  fell  in  with  a 
job  teamster  who  wanted  some  assistance 
in  loading  and  unloading  goods  which 
he  was  transporting  from  one  of  the  de- 
pots to  a  large  retail  grocery  store.  It 
was  a  short  job,  hard  work  and  small 
compensation,  but  better  than  nothing, 
and  he  had  absolutely  no  alternative;  he 
must  do  something  at  once,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly went  to  work  and  did  his  best. 
In  a  day  or  two  the  work  was  done ;  but 
the  teamster  promised  him  the  chance  to 
assist  whenever  he  needed  help  again, 
and  he  thus  had  occasional  employment 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  till  he  finally  se- 
cured steady  work  at  a  grocery  where  he 
was  engaged  in  putting  up  and  deliver- 


ing parcels,  receiving  therefor  a  weekly 
compensation  but  little  beyond  the 
amount  required  for  board  at  the  cheer- 
less boarding-house  where  we  now  find 
him,  and  which  has  been  his  only  home 
since  the  state  of  his  rapidly  lessening 
means  compelled  the  selection  of  the 
cheapest  attainable  accommodations. 
There  he  has  labored  steadily  and  faith- 
fully, though  constantly  hoping  and  anx- 
iously looking  for  a  more  favorable  situ- 
ation, but  hoping  and  looking  in  vain,  as 
it  appears  thus  far. 

Of  late  he  has  become  intimate  with 
several  young  men  of  about  his  own  age, 
employed  in  neighboring  stores,  and  in- 
stead of  going  to  his  boarding-house 
when  the  long  day's  work  is  ended, 
which  is  not  till  late  in  the  evening,  he 
has  joined  them  in  visiting  cheap  places 
of  amusement  and  resorts  of  dissipation, 
where  he  has  at  times,  although  against 
his  convictions  of  propriety,  indulged  in 
drinking,  but  never  to  excess;  but  to- 
night, as  we  have  seen,  he  has  realized 
his  danger,  and  with  the  firm  spirit,  hap- 
pily not  yet  broken,  fortified  by  that  in- 
nate pride  which  often  does  more  than 
all  other  influences  to  save  young  men 
from  ruin,  he  has  determined  to  break 
away  from  his  associations  before  it  is 
too  late. 


A  few  weeks  have  passed  since  the 
night  when  we  saw  Charles  Bradley. 
There  has  come  no  change  in  his  situa- 
tion. It  is  the  same  constant  round  of 
arduous  toil  from  early  morn  till  late  at 
night.  His  employers  are  satisfied  with 
his  labors  and  know  him  to  be  honest  and 
faithful,  but  they  have  no  better  situation 
to  give,  and  will  make  no  increase  in  his 
wages,  for,  as  they  claim,  they  can  hire 
others  equally  industrious  and  service- 
able for  the  same,  or  even  less.  Indeed, 
hardly  a  day  passes  but  they  are  be- 
sought more  than  once  by  intelligent  ap- 
pearing young  men  from  the  country, 
who  have  been  long  seeking  in  vain  for 
work  in  the  city,  to  give  them  employ- 
ment at  just  such  wages  as  will  pay  for 
the  cheapest  meals  and  the  poorest  lodg- 
ing. With  no  chance  for  promotion  or 
increase  of  wages  where  he  is.  and  no 
prospect  of  more  desirable  or  remunera- 
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cive  employment  elsewhere,  Charles  has 
determined  to  make  a  change.  His  pres- 
ent condition  seems  hopeless;  he  can  be 
no  worse  off  anywhere,  and  there  is  a 
possibility  at  least  that  he  can  do  better 
in  another  place.  But  where  shall  he  go, 
and  how? 

He  has  thought  much  of  the  West,  and 
many  a  time  wished  himself  in  Chicago. 
If  he  could  only  reach  that  great,  grow- 
ing Western  city,  where  there  is  so  much 
to  do  and  where  great  fortunes  are  quick- 
ly made,  it  has  seemed  to  him  a  hundred 
times  that  he  could  find  almost  any  posi- 
tion he  might  desire,  and  that  advance- 
ment and  wealth  would  surely  and  rapid- 
ly follow.  But  all  the  money  he  had  in 
the  world,  after  paying  his  week's  board 
and  other  necessary  bills,  would  go  but 
a  little  way  toward  purchasing  even  a 
second-class  ticket  to  Chicago.  It  would 
barely  be  sufficient  to  take  him  back  to 
the  old  home  in  New  Hampshire.  Should 
he  return,  like  the  prodigal  son,  and  re- 
sume his  place  in  the  old  home  circle? 
They  would  all  gladly  welcome  him 
there,  he  had  no  doubt,  and  he  would  be 
happy  indeed  to  see  them  all  again,  espe- 
cially the  bright-eyed,  warm-hearted 
Nellie,  whom  he  had  not  ceased  to  love, 
though  he  had  sent  her  no  missive  of  af- 
fection for  so  many  long  months.  Once 
he  was  almost  tempted  to  go  back,  and, 
surrendering  his  ambitious  hopes,  re- 
sume the  old  round  of  farm  labor.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  not  the  mere  dread  of 

drudgery,"  as  he  had  once  termed  it, 
that  prevented  him  from  so  doing,  for  he 
had  already  learned  enough  of  the  out- 
side world  to  realize  that  he  could  no- 
where walk  on  to  success  through  paths 
of  ease  and  pleasure.  His  pride  came  up 
in  the  way,  and  he  could  not  vanquish  it. 
He  could  not  humiliate  himself  sufficient- 
ly to  go  home  and  admit  his  mistake  and 
failure.  A  false  pride  we  may  term  it, 
and  yet  it  is  the  same  obstacle  which  in 
thousands  of  cases  has  stood  in  the  way 
of  human  happiness  and  prosperity. 
Few  among  us,  indeed,  there  are  who, 
at  some  time  or  other  and  perhaps  very 
often,  have  not  been  influenced  to  a  great- 
er or  less  extent  by  this  same  sentiment. 
Again  the  vision  of  his  ambition  came 
up  before  him,  and  he  determined  to  con- 


tinue its  pursuit. 

To  Chicago,  then,  he  is  resolved  to  go, 
but  how  to  get  there  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion to  solve.  Some  way  he  will  accom- 
plish his  purpose,  even  if  he  has  to  go  on 
foot  and  earn  his  bread  and  lodging  on 
the  way  by  working  at  the  farm-yards, 
or  at  any  odd  jobs  he  may  secure.  For- 
tune, however,  favors  him  for  once. 
Driving  down  a  crowded  street  in  the 
store  wagon,  on  his  way  to  deliver  goods, 
a  day  or  two  later,  he  sees  just  ahead  an 
old  man  who  has  missed  his  footing  in 
crossing  the  street,  and  fallen  to  the  pave- 
ment almost  under  the  feet  of  a  pair  of 
horses  attached  to  an  omnibus,  whose 
driver  has  not  perceived  the  fallen  man. 
Springing  to  the  ground  in  an  instant, 
Charles  seizes  and  stops  the  horses  and 
assists  the  old  man  to  his  feet.  He  is 
only  slightly  bruised,  and  is  soon  able  to 
go  on  his  way.  which  he  insists  upon  do- 
ing, though  Charles  urges  him  in  vain  to 
accept  his  assistance.  Thanking  Charles 
warmly  for  his  fortunate  aid  he  asks  his 
name,  and,  giving  his  card  in  return,  in- 
vites him  to  call  at  the  Tremont  House, 
where  he  is  stopping,  that  evening. 

^' John  Austin,  Chicago,  111.,"  was  the 
address  which  appeared  upon  the  card. 
All  through  the  day  Charles  is  thinking 
more  of  his  adventure,  of  the  old  man  he 
had  assisted,  and  the  city  in  which  he 
lived,  than  of  his  wearisome  labor,  which, 
however,  he  performs  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  for  many  months,  for  he  has  a 
presentiment  that  some  good  fortune  is 
in  store  for  him.  Through  the  good  offi- 
ces of  a  fellow  employe,  who  consented 
to  do  what  was  required  of  him  for  the 
balance  of  the  evening,  Charles  was  ena- 
bled to  leave  the  store  at  a  much  earlier 
hour  than  usual,  and  having  put  himself 
in  as  presentable  condition  as  the  limits 
of  his  plain  wardrobe  allowed,  he  was 
soon  '  n  the  way  to  the  Tremont  House. 
Entering  the  office,  he  presented  the 
card  he  had  received  and  asked  for  him 
whose  name  it  bore.  A  waiter  was  sent 
to  conduct  him  to  Mr.  Austin's  room. 
Rapping  at  the  door,  a  cheerful  voice 
bade  him  ''come  in,"  and,  entering,  he 
was  most  cordially  received  by  the  old 
gentleman  to  whom  he  had  so  luckily 
been  of  service.   Mr.  Austin  was  about 
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seventy  years  of  age,  but  with  a  slightly 
stooping  figure,  which  gave  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  older  man  to  the  casual 
observer.  His  benevolent  countenance 
and  cheerful  voice  were  well  calculated 
to  inspire  the  confidence  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  in  a  few 
moments  Charles  felt  perfectly  at  ease  in 
his  presence,  entering  readily  into  con- 
versation, so  that  he  had  soon  imparted 
all  the  essential  facts  in  the  history  of 
his  short  life,  and  all  his  hopes  and  aspir- 
ations, and  especially  his  great  desire  to 
go  to  Chicago.  Mr.  Austin  had  recently 
retired  from  business  in  that  city,  where 
he  had  lived  many  years  and  which  was 
still  his  home,  but  now,  having  lost  all 
his  family  by  death,  he  was  travelling 
about  the  country  by  easy  stages,  seek- 
ing physical  rest  and  menial  diversion. 
He  gave  Charles  much  good  ad\ice,  and 
assured  him  that  he  would  find  no  easy 
road  to  success,  even  in  Chicago;  but 


finding  him  anxious  and  determined  to 
go.  insisted  upon  his  accepting  from  him, 
as  a  slight  testimony  of  his  regard  and 
partial  compensation  for  the  service  he 
had  rendered  him.  a  through  railway 
ticket  to  that  city,  and  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  support  him  for  several 
weeks. 

Charles  hesitated  at  first  about  accept- 
ing the  gift,  but  it  being  urged  upon  him 
not  as  a  reward  but  as  a  return  service, 
which  his  venerable  friend  could  readily 
and  most  gladly  render,  he  hesitated  no 
longer. 

Two  days  later,  having  closed  his 
labors  at  the  store,  and  with  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  his  employers,  and 
another  from  Mr.  Austin,  introducing 
him  to  a  business  friend  in  that  city. 
Charles  had  left  Boston  on  a  through 
train  for  the  new  -'Mecca''  of  his  ambi- 
tion. 


PHYSICAL  DEGEKEBACY. 


[From  the  Nashua  School  Eeportfor  1876,  by  John  H.  Goodale,  Superintendent] 

The  deterioration  of  the  people  of  Xew  The  rare  exceptional  cases,  like  that  of 

England  in  physical  strength,  size  and  Pope,  in  which  a  prodigious  amount  of 

energy  is  a  fact  which  constantly  con-  work  is  accomplished  by  a  life-long  in- 

fronts  us.    It  is  clearly  evident  that  un-  valid  only  shows  that  a  mighty  pressure 

der  the  present  conditions  of  city  life,  at  of  steam  may  do  wonders  with  a  crazy 

home  and  at  school,  a  child  of  American  engine,  one  time  in  a  thousand.   In  all 

parentage  stands  a  poor  chance  to  enter  other  cases  the  result  is  speedy  wreck, 

upon  a  career  of  life  having  a  good  phys-  The  physical  training  of  school  chil- 

ical  system— a  body  healthy,  strong,  well  dren  should,  therefore,   command  the 

formed,  and  of  good  size.  most  careful  attention  of  parents,  teach- 

The  saying  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  ers.  and  school  authorities.    Let  them 

that  '-the  first  requisite  to  success  in  give  earnest  heed  to  the  care  and  devel- 

life  is  to  be  a  good  animal,''  embodies  a  opment  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the 

fundamental  principle  in  the  science  of  mind.   It  is  the  home,  the  instrument, 

education.    Without  a  sound  constitution  the  perpetual  companion  of  the  soul, 

the  most  intelligent  and  laborious  man  Let  the  children  themselves  be  taught  to 

is  comparatively  powerless.    The  sport  know  that  feeding  on  sweetmeats,  sip- 

of  painful  maladies,  he  finds  himself  fet-  plug  cofi'ee.  and  lounging  on  the  sofa  will 

tered  at  every  step  in  his  career.    Let-  not  make  them  scholars  or  fit  them  for 

ters.  science,  the  arts,  crafts  the  most  the  severer  emergencies  of  life.  Ptather, 

humble,  and  the  higher  professions—  let  them  eat  brown  bread  and  beef  in 

nothing  is  possible  without  good  health,  generous  slices.   Let  them  wield  the  axe, 
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and  sledge,  grasp  the  hoe.  trundle  the 
wheelbarrow.  Let  them  leap  into  everr 
day  as  into  a  new  paradise ,  **  over  a  wall 
of  eight  hoars*  solid  sleep.**  Let  them 
of  a  Satorday  hie  away  over  the  breezy 
hills,  with  fit  companions,  in  otter  for- 
getfalness  of  lessons,  drills  and  examina- 
tions, until  •*  every  drop  of  blood  in  their 
veins  tingles  with  the  delight  of  mere  an- 
imal existence.**  Let  them  in  the  absence 
of  practical  toil,  poise  the  dumb-bell, 
pitch  the  quoit,  glide  on  skates,  or  dash 
down  the  frozen  hill-side.  Only  let  all 
these  things  be  done  in  such  measure  and 
manner  as  shall  develop  brawn  and  mus- 
cle, health  and  vigor,  and  with  a  distinct 
recognition  of  their  own  higher  nature 
and  capacities. 

We  are  led  to  be  the  more  emphatic  in 
calling  attention  to  this  subject  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  health 
now  exisdng  in  the  schools  of  Xashua. 
Of  the  girls  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
upwards  thirty-three  per  cent,  (one-third) 
are  either  invalids,  more  or  less  affected 
with  a  disease  of  the  heart,  liver,  lungs, 
or  some  other  vital  organ  disqualifying 
them  for  the  mental  work  of  the  school- 
room, or  they  are  suffering  from  that 
**  nervous  sensibility**  which  was  un- 
known to  New  England  girlhood  half  a 
century  ago.  In  truth,  so  prevalent  and 
so  well  understood  is  this  general  debili- 
ty of  school  girls,  that  during  the  past 
year  a  petition  numerously  signed  by  the 
matrons  of  this  city  and  by  several  well- 
known  physicians  was  presented  to  the 
School  Board  requesting  them  to  abolish 
the  regulation  of  marching  up  and  down 
the  stairways  at  recess — an  exercise  re- 
quiring but  little  more  exertion  than  the 
ordinary  marches  and  countermarches 
on  the  pavements. 

Daring  last  term,  of  the  eighty-three 
girls  in  the  High  School  twenty-nine  pre- 
sented a  written  statement  from  the  fam- 
fly  physician  certifying  that  on  account 
of  feeble  health  it  was  desirable  that  they 
should  be  relieved  from  some  of  the  reg- 
ular exercises  of  the  school. 

Now.  this  physical  inability  does  not 
mainly  arise  from  the  influences  of  school 
life,  but  rather  from  causes  over  which 
teachers  and  school  authorities  have  no 
control.   Home  counsel  and  home  influ- 


ence are  the  controlling  force  in  deter- 
mining the  habits  and  health  of  our  chil- 
dren. Especially  is  this  true  of  girls, 
who  are  usually  the  earliest  to  betray 
physical  infirmity.  The  indulgence  of  a 
niorbid  appetite  for  improper  food ;  trans- 
ition from  over-heated  rooms  to  a  pierc- 
ing atmosphere :  late  hours  and  insuffi- 
cient sleep:  free  indulgence  in  the  ex- 
hausting excitements  of  fashion  and  fan- 
ciful reading  furnish  a  solution  to  the 
mystery  of  degenerate  health  and  vigor 
so  visible  among  school  girls.  At  an  age 
when  nothing  should  be  left  to  the  un- 
controlled will  of  the  inexperienced  and 
thoughtless,  it  is  unnecessary  to  argua 
that  the  young  school  miss,  who  leaves  a 
heated  hall  or  a  social  circle  at  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  all  aglow  with 
physical  exercise  and  an  excited  imagi- 
nation, will  not  be  in  good  preparation 
for  the  school  work  of  the  next  day. 
Dull  recitations,  heavy  eyes,  and  droop- 
ing spirits  wiU  constitute  the  day*s  expe- 
rience— ^to  be  succeeded  in  due  time  by 
failing  health. 

These  conditions  of  health  so  prevalent 
in  all  the  Eastern  States  are  attracting 
the  careful  attention  of  the  highest  sci- 
entific and  medical  authorities  of  the 
country.  Their  investigations  will  at 
least  awaken  attention  to  existing  facts, 
and  suggest  to  parents  the  inquiry  as  to 
what  changes  must  be  made  in  the  in- 
dustrial, the  social,  and  the  moral  trail- 
ing of  the  young  to  correct  these  evils. 
In  a  recent  paper  written  by  Dr.  Lincoln 
of  Boston,  an  able  and  intelligent  inves- 
tigator of  sanitary  facts,  alluding  to  the 
wide-spread  sources  of  nervous  degener- 
acy, he  says : 

"Our  nation  is  suffering  from  certain 
wide-spread  sources  of  nervous  degener- 
acy. Give  the  child  a  constitution  deriv- 
ed from  excitable  parents ;  a  diet  in  child- 
hood most  abundant,  but  most  unwhole- 
some, and  based  upon  a  national  disre- 
gard of  the  true  principles  of  cookery;  a 
set  of  teeth  which  early  fail  t«>  do  their 
duty :  a  climate  which  at  its  best  is  ex- 
tremely trying :  add  to  these  influences 
those  of  a  moral  nature,  arising  from  the 
democratic  constitution  of  our  country, 
spurring  on  every  man.  woman  and  child 
to  indulge  in  personal  ambition,  the  de- 
sire to  rise  in  society,  to  grow  rich,  to 
get  office,  to  get  everything  under  the 
heavens ;  add  a  set  of  social  habits,  as 
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applied  to  the  life  of  young  girl;?  and  boys, 
which  is  utterly  atrocious,  which  robs  so 
many  of  them  of  their  childhood  at  the 
age  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  converts  them 
to  simpering,  self-conceited  flirts  and  men 
ot  the  world,  ruses,  and  independent  of 
control,  a  depraved  and  pitiable  breed  of 
'little  women  and  little  men';  add  finally 
that  we  have  now  a  population  of  twelve 


millions  dwelling  in  cities,  and  exposed 
to  those  deteriorating  influences  which 
notoriously  belong  to  city  life;  give  the 
child  these  conditions  to  grow  up  under, 
and  can  you  wonder  that  he  or  she  '•devi- 
ates from  the  type'  of  the  sturdy  Anglo- 
Saxon  pioneer  who  settled  this  conti- 
nent?" 


EDITOBIAL  MEMOBANDA. 


TVe  are  glad  to  note  the  announcement 
of  a  ''Dictionary  of  New  Hampshire  Bi- 
ography," the  preparation  of  which  work 
has  been  undertaken  by  Rev.  Silas  Ketch- 
um,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Bristol,  a  man  of  large 
culture  and  historical  and  antiquarian  re- 
search, who  from  his  tastes  and  habits, 
as  well  as  his  great  interest  in  everything 
pertaining  to  the  history  and  progress  of 
the  State,  is  eminently  well  qualified  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  the  work. 
In  a  future  issue  we  shall  have  something 
farther  to  say  relative  to  the  proposed 
work. 


During  the  past  year  quite  a  number  of 
the  prominent  citizens  of  the  State  in  the 
various  walks  of  life  have  been  called  to 
their  final  home.  Among  them  were 
some  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguish- 
ed in  their  several  professions  and  occu- 
pations. Among  the  more  prominent 
may  be  mentioned.  Hon.  Daniel  M.  Chris- 
tie of  Dover,  the  Xestor  of  the  New 
Hampshire  bar,  Prof.  Alpheus  Benning 
Crosby,  one  of  the  ablest  physicians  and 
surgeons  in  the  entire  country.  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Eames  of  Concord,  the  distinguish- 
ed Episcopalian  divine,  and  President 
Asa  D.  Smith  of  Dartmouth  College, 
well  known  in  the  educational  world. 


The  prevalence  of  political  corruption 
in  our  country,  manifesting  itself  in  vari- 
ous forms,  and  especially  in  that  most 
deplorable  phase— the  barter  and  sale  of 
the  elective  franchise — has  long  been 
viewed  with  dccp  concern  by  all  patriotic 
citizens.  That  it  is  even  more  prevalent 
in  our  own  than  in  most  other  States,  is 


a  lamentable  fact  that  cannot  be  gain- 
sayed,  and  yet  we  are  not  ready  to  con- 
cede that  our  citizens  are  more  suscepti- 
ble to  corrupting  influences  than  those  of 
other  States.  The  truth  is  New  Hamp- 
shire has  long  been  a  sort  of  political 
stamping  ground  for  both  of  tne  great 
contending  parties.  The  closely  balan- 
ced relation  of  the  parties  in  the  State, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Xew  Hampshire  elec- 
tion, coming  as  it  does  first  in  the  year, 
has  always  been  regarded  as  the  signal 
gun"  of  the  political  campaign,  fully  ac- 
count for  the  lamentable  degree  of  cor- 
ruption manifested  in  influencing  the  re- 
sult. This  has  originated  in  a  compara- 
tively large  extent  outside  the  State. 
Unprincipled  partisans  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  especially  at  the  federal 
capital,  have  exerted  themselves  to  the 
extent  of  their  power,  and  with  little  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  the  means  era- 
ployed,  to  carry  the  New  Hampshire 
election  tor  the  one  party  or  the  other  for 
the  sake  of  the  prestige  to  be  gained,  and 
the  influence  of  the  result  upon  elections 
to  follow  in  other  States ;  so  that  ours 
has  been  made,  to  a  large  degree,  the 
scape  goat,"  so  to  speak,  for  the  politi- 
cal iniquities  of  the  country  at  large. 
Fortunately  this  condition  of  things  is  to 
continue  with  us  no  longer.  After  the 
election  now  nearly  at  hand  New  Hamp- 
shire will  not  be  called  upon  to  open  the 
political  campaign  of  the  year,  but  will 
fall  into  line  with  the  great  body  of  States 
holding  their  election  in  November.  The 
change  will  be  generally  hailed  with  joy, 
as  a  relief  from  undue  partisan  excite- 
ment, and  extraordinarily  corrupting  in- 
fluences. 
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In  the  first  nomber  of  the  Graxtte 
MoxTHLY  we  gave  a  sketch  and  portrait 
of  Gov.  Besjamtn-  F.  Prescott,  who 
has  since  been  nominated  by  the  Bepab- 
lican  party  for  re-election  to  the  guber- 
natorial office.  In  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  many  of  our  patrons,  and 
as  most  appropriate  at  this  time,  we  pre- 
sent our  readers  in  this  number  with  a 
biographical  sketch  and  accompanying 
portrait  of  the  Hox.  Fraxk  A.  McKfax 
of  Xashua,  who  received  the  nomination 
of  the  recent  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion for  Governor. 

Mr.  McKean's  paternal  ancestry  was 
of  the  staunch  old  Scotch-Irish  stock 
which  settled  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  and  from  whose  midst,  in  the  £edlof 
171S.  there  came  over  to  this  country  a 
colony  of  emigrants,  who  in  the  follow- 
ing year  located  in  the  region  then  called 
"Xutfield,"  subsequently  called  London- 
derry, from  Londonderry,  Ireland,  the 
town  from  which  most  of  the  colonists 
had  come,  and  in  whose  memorable  de- 
fence against  the  forces  of  King  James  n. 
some  of  them  had  participated.  James 
McKeen  (the  name  was  originally  spelled 
McEeen^  and  is  to  the  present  time  by 
most  branches  of  the  family) ,  of  whom 
the  subject  of  our  sketch  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  sixth  generation,  was  a 
determined  supporter  of  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
defence  of  Londonderry.  He  had  three 
sons,  James,  John  and  William.  James 


and  John  joined  the  company  which  pre- 
pared to  emigrate  to  America,  but  John.  • 
who  was  the  ancestor  of  Frank  A,  Mc- 
Kean,  died  before  the  embarkation,  yet 
his  widow  and  four  children  (three  sons 
and  a  daughter)  with  his  brother  James 
and  his  family,  including  his  son-in-law, 
James  Xesmith  (great-grandfather  of 
Hon.  George  W.  Xesmith  of  Franklin), 
came  over  with  the  colony.  James  Mc- 
Keen was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
colony  and  became  a  leading  citizen  of 
the  new  town  of  Londonderry,  being  the 
first  commissioned  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  the  town,  and  prominent  in  the  man- 
agement of  public  affairs.  He  had  a 
large  family  of  children,  his  son  John 
marrying  Mary,  the  daughter  of  his 
brother  John,  and  among  their  children 
was  Bev.  Joseph  McKeen,  d.  d.,  first 
President  of  Bowdoin  College. 

The  three  sons  of  John  McKeen.  above 
mentioned,  who  came  over  with  th^ 
widowed  mother,  were  James,  Bob- 
ert  and  Samuel.  The  latter  subsequait- 
ly  settled  in  the  town  of  Amherst. 
He  reared  a  family  of  ten  children,  six 
sons  and  four  daughters.  Three  of  the 
sons  were  soldiers  in  the  French  and  In- 
dian war,  and  all  lost  their  lives  at  the 
hands  of  the  Indians,  one  at  the  capture 
of  Ft.  William  Henry,  and  another.  Bob- 
ert,  at  the  battle  of  Wyoming.  The  lat- 
ter was  the  grandfather  of  Hon.  Samuel 
McKeen.  Senator  in  Congress  fix)m  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  His  sixth  son, 
William,  who  settled  in  Deering,  also 
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had  a  large  family,  one  of  whom  was 
William  McKeen,  Jr.,  the  grandfather  of 
Frank  A.  McKean,  who  became  a  prom- 
inent citizen  and  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate  in  1844  and  1845. 

Hon.  Albert  McKean,  son  of  William 
McKeen,  Jr.,  and  father  of  Frank  A., 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Deering  in  the 
year  1810.  When  quite  young,  he  took 
his  worldly  possessions  in  a  bundle  and 
walked  to  Francestown,  where  he  se- 
cured a  position  in  the  country  store  of 
Messrs.  Clark  &  Dodge,  a  well-known 
firm  in  that  region,  in  whose  employ  he 
remained  several  years,  till  he  com- 
menced business  for  himself  in  a  general 
store  at  Hillsborough  Bridge.  He  re- 
mained at  Hillsborough  but  a  short  time, 
however,  removing  to  Nashua  in  1833, 
•^where  he  has  ever  since  resided,  being 
successfully  engaged  in  trade  in  a  gener- 
al store  until  1851,  when  he  disposed  of 
his  business  and  became  cashier  of  the 
Indian  Head  Bank,  which  position  he  re- 
tained until  1867,  when,  the  bank  having 
been  reorganized  as  a  National  Bank,  he 
established  a  private  banking  house.  Mr. 
McKean  has  always  been  a  decided  Dem- 
ocrat, taking  a  deep  interest  in  public 
and  political  affairs.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  N.  H.  House  of  Representatives  in 
1843  and  1844,  of  the  State  Senate  in  1851, 
and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
in  1874.  He  is  still  living,  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  his  bodily  health  and  mental 
powers.  He  married,  soon  after  com- 
mencing business,  a  Miss  Paine  of  Rhode 
Island,  by  whom  he  has  had  four  chil- 
dren, a  son — Frank  A. — and  three  daugh- 
ters. One  of  the  daughters  died  in  in- 
fancy. The  others  are  now  the  wives  of 
two  brothers,  George  F.  and  Isaac  N. 
Andrews,  both  residing  in  Nashua. 

Frank  A.  McKean  was  born  in  Nash- 
ua, Oct.  13, 1840,  and  is,  therefore,  now 
in  his  thirty-eighth  year.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  city, 
which,  by  the  way,  have  long  been  known 
as  among  the  best  in  the  State,  and  was 
afterward  for  about  a  year  a  student  at 
the  Green  Mountain  Liberal  Institute,  at 
South  Woodstock,  Vt.,  where  he  was  a 
classmate  of  Hosea  W.  Parker,  now  of 
Claremont,  late  member  of  Congress  from 
the  Third  District.    After  this  he  was 


for  some  time  under  the  tuition  of  Rev. 
Farrington  Mclntire,  who  kept  a  private 
school  for  boys,  where  he  finished  a 
thorough  college  preparatory  course. 

From  early  boyhood  it  had  been  young 
McKean's  ambition  to  enter  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  To  that  end 
his  prepartory  education  had  been  direct- 
ed, and  having  attained  the  proper  age 
for  admission  and  the  requisite  prepara- 
tion, he  made  application,  through  the 
Secretary  of  War ,  for  an  appointment  at 
large  by  the  President,  knowing  it  to  be 
useless  to  apply  for  the  appointment  by 
the  member  of  Congress  in  that  District, 
who  was  a  Republican  and  entirely  un- 
likely to  consider  such  a  request  from 
the  son  of  a  prominent  Democrat.  His 
application  was  aocompanied  by  letters 
of  recommendation  from  Hon.  Harry 
Hibbard,  Hon.  John  S.  Wells,  and  other 
distinguished  Democratic  politicians,  and 
he  was  also  personally  recommended  by 
ex-President  Pierce.  Soon  afterward  he 
received  a  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  John  B.  Floyd,  stating 
that  his  application  and  accompanying 
recommendations  were  duly  received  and 
submitted  to  the  President,  and  adding 
that  he  might  rest  assured  he  would  re- 
ceive the  desired  appointment.  Time 
passed,  and  he  heard  nothing  further  un- 
til he  saw  the  list  of  appointments  of 
cadets  at  large  made  by  the  President, 
but  his  name  was  not  among  them. 
Some  time  after,  when  in  Washington, 
President  Pierce,  who  as  a  personal 
friend  of  Albert  McKean  had  taken  an  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  in  the  course  of  an 
interview  with  President  Buchanan  al- 
luded to  the  subject  and  inquired  how  it 
happened  that  the  appointment  was  not 
made,  when  Mr.  Buchanan  informed  him 
that  he  had  never  seen  the  application. 
As  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  ten  cadets  at 
large  appointed  by  the  President  at  this 
time  were  from  the  South,  it  seems  en- 
tirely probable  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Floyd,  purposely  withheld  from  the  Pres- 
ident Mr.  McKean's  application,  with 
those  of  others  from  the  North,  so  as  to 
secure  the  appointments  for  Southerners. 
This  was  about  midway  in  President  Bu- 
chanan's term  of  office,  when,  as  it  will 
be  remembered,  the  Southern  leaders 
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were  preparing  for  the  emergency  of  num.  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  engage- 
war  between  the  sections,  and  conse-  ment  being  that  his  father  might  attend 
quently  taking  to  themselves  all  possible  to  his  duties  in  the  bank  for  a  limited 
advantages  within  their  reach.  portion  of  the  time,  when  he  might  find 
Failing  to  attain  the  object  of  his  ambi-  it  necessary  to  be  absent.  VTith  a  thor- 
tiou,  'Six.  McKeau  taught  school  awhile,  rough  training  in  and  natural  ai^titude 
and  subsequently  entered  the  bank  of  for  the  business,  he  ranks  among  the 
which  his  father  was  cashier,  in  the  ca-  most  efficient  and  reliable  bank  officials 
pacity  of  teller,  where  he  remained  until,  in  the  State,  and  the  institution  with 
in  1S67,  he  engaged  as  a  partner  with  his  which  he  is  connected  is  fortunate  in  com- 
father  in  the  private  banking  house  then  manding  his  services, 
established  under  the  firm  name  of  A.  For  three  years  previous  to  July  last 
McKean  &  Co.  This  firm  transacted  a  (when  he  resigned)  Mr.  McKean  held  the 
large  and  successful  business,  command-  position  of  special  agent  or  adjuster  for 
ing  the  full  confidence  of  the  business  the  X.  H.  Fire  Insurance  Co..  in  per- 
men  of  Xashua.  until,  in  1S75,  the  maua-  formance  of  the  duties  of  which  position 
gers  of  the  Indian  Head  National  Bank,  he  was  brought  much  in  contact  with 
fully  realizing  the  advantage  to  be  de-  business  men  in  different  sections  of  the 
rived  by  the  consolidation  of  its  business  Stat6.  He  was  recently  chosen  one  of 
with  their  own,  entered  into  negotiation  the  directors  of  the  company.  He  is  also 
with  the  Messrs.  McKean  to  that  end,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
the  arrangement  was  soon  duly  consum-  Xashua  &  Lowell  Eailroad.  and  assistant 
mated.  Under  this  arrangement  Frank  treasurer  of  the  Xashua  &  Rochester 
A.  McKean  became  Cashier  of  the  Indian  Eailroad. 

Head  Xational  Bank,  a  position  which  lu  politics,  in  which  he  has  been  much 

he  now  fills,  at  a  salaiy  of  $4000  per  an-  interested  from  youth,  Mr.  McKean,  like 
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his  father,  has  always  been  an  active  and 
earnest  Democrat,  yet  never  so  strong  a 
partisan  as  to  regard  the  public  interest 
secondary  to  partisan  advantage.  When- 
ever he  has  been  the  candidate  of  his 
party  for  official  position  (which  has 
never  been  from  any  ambition  of  his 
own)  he  has  always  commanded  a  very 
considerable  support  from  members  of 
the  opposite  party,  both  from  personal 
friendship  and  confidence  in  his  capacity 
and  fidelity  to  duty.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  city  council  in  1866  and 
re-elected  the  following  year.  In  1867  he 
represented  his  ward  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  again  in  186S,  serving  the  first 
year  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banks  and  the  second  year  upon  the 
Railroad  Committee.  In  1873,  at  the  ur- 
gent solicitation  of  his  party  friends,  he 
accepted  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Mayor  of  the  city,  and  although  the  op- 
posing candidate  was  the  Hon.  Hiram  F. 
Morrill,  the  popular  "war  Mayor,"  and 
the  Republican  party  largely  in  the  as- 
cendant, such  was  Mr.  McKean's  popu- 
larity that  he  was  elected  by  a  small  plu- 
rality. He  gave  the  city  a  vigorous,  im- 
partial and  economical  administration, 
so  completely  satisfactory  to  the  people 
that,  although  all  the  expedients  known 
to  political  warfare  were  resorted  to  to 
defeat  his  re-election  the  following  year, 
he  then  received  a  plurality  of  353  votes, 
and  an  actual  majority  of  105. 

Aside  from  those  mentioned  above,  Mr. 
McKean  has  held  no  public  position  ex- 
cept that  of  Bank  Commissioner  for  a 
short  time  under  Governor  Weston,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  against  his  own 
protest  and  finally  consented  to  hold  only 
till  a  successor  could  be  found.  It  was 
only  through  the  continued  and  earnest 
solicitation  of  personal  friends  and  party 
leaders  in  different  sections  of  the  State, 
that  he  was  finally  induced  to  consent  to 
the  presentation  of  his  name  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Democratic  gubernatorial 
nomination ;  but  his  selection  at  the  re- 
cent State  Convention  of  the  party  by  a 
larger  and  more  unanimous  vote  than 


had  ever  before  been  accorded  any  can- 
didate of  either  party  in  the  State,  upon 
a  first  nomination,  indicates  a  strong 
hold  upon  the  popular  confidence. 

In  June,  1862,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Clara  Bowers,  daughter 
of  the  late  Jesse  Bowers,  a  prominent 
citizen  and  influential  member  of  the  old 
Whig  party,  and  a  half-sister  of  Col. 
George  Bowers  and  of  the  wife  of  the  late 
Gen.  John  Bedel  of  Bath.  They  have 
two  children,  both  boys,  thirteen  and 
nine  years  of  age  respectively.  Their 
home  is  a  fine  modern  residence  on  Con- 
cord St.,  in  an  elevated  locality,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view,  and  sur- 
rounded by  spacious  and  well-kept 
grounds.  The  house  was  built  by  Mr. 
McKean  some  years  since,  and  occupies 
a  portion  of  the  old  farm  formerly  owned 
by  his  grandfather. 

In  religious  sentiment  Mr.  McKean 
sympathizes  with  the  liberal  element,  at- 
tending public  worship  at  the  Unitarian 
Church,  with  which  society  the  family 
are  connected,  though  he  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  organization.  He  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, having  received  all  the  degrees 
known  to  the  order,  and  is  at  present 
Junior  Warden  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  State.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  be- 
longing to  both  the  lodge  and  encamp- 
ment at  Nashua.  He  was  chosen  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  famous  military  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Amoskeag  Vet- 
erans a  few  years  since,  and  takes  a  live- 
ly interest  in  the  welfare  of  that  notable 
battalion  of  citizen  soldiery. 

Mr.  McKean  is  of  fine  personal  appear- 
ance and  pleasing  address,  a  ready  con- 
versationalist, and  equally  at  home  in 
social  and  business  circles.  Of  un- 
blemished reputation  in  private  as  well 
as  public  life,  respected  alike  by  the 
humble  laborer  and  the  wealthy  and 
aristocratic  citizen,  because  treating  them 
alike  with  consideration  and  respect,  his 
popularity  is  indeed  commensurate  with 
his  merits. 
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PLEASUBE. 

BY  MARX  HELEN  BOODEY. 

Two  brown  butterflies,  dotted  with  gold, 
Swifl  of  wing  and  fair  to  behold. 
Sailed  along  with  pleasure  untold 

Through  a  beautiful  valley ; 
Flow'rets  bloomed  on  every  side, 
Bright  with  beauty  and  gay  with  pride, 
And  a  shining  rill  down  the  mountain  side 

Tinkled  most  musically. 

On  the  butterflies'  gold  the  sun  shone  warm, 
There  was  naught  to  sadden  and  naught  to  harm, 
Life  was  full  of  a  varied  charm, 

As  they  loitered  through  the  valley : 
Sipping  the  honey  and  drinking  the  dew, 
Pleased  with  all  that  met  their  view, 
Earth  so  green  and  sky  so  blue, 

Who  would  not  thus  dally? 

Oh !  this  was  Fairyland,  I  ween, 
And  one  was  king  and  one  was  queen 
Of  the  fairest  realm  that  ever  was  seen, 

These  butterflies  brown  and  golden ; 
And  so  they  ruled  in  royal  state. 
Full  of  the  bliss  of  a  happy  fate. 
And  kept  their  kingdom  inviolate. 

Not  dreaming  'twas  lightly  holden. 

But  a  monster  grim,  whose  name  was  Change, 
Looked  over  the  top  of  the  mountain  range. 
And  all  the  scene  grew  wild  and  strange ; 

Alas !  for  the  reign  of  Pleasure ! 
The  sky  became  one  black,  black  cloud. 
And  the  voice  of  the  wind  wailed  fierce  and  loud, 
The  weeping  mists  did  weave  a  shroud. 

And  Joy  had  won  its  measure. 

"  Alas !  alas !  alas ! "  they  cry. 
Saddened  King  and  Queen  Butterfly, 
Drenched  and  chilled,  they  will  surely  die, 

Their  royal  reign  is  over. 
A  mocking  voice  seems  to  cry  "Ha!  ha!  " 
And  the  rushing  wind  bears  from  afar 
The  secret  moan  of  a  falling  star. 

For  Joy  is  a  sad,  sad  rover. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  CHARAGTEB  OF  GEN.  JAMES  BEED, 


BY  AMOS  J.  ] 

Gen.  James  Reed,  the  original  propri- 
etor of  Monadnock  Number  4,  now  Fitz- 
william,  New  Hampshire,  was  a  native 
of  Woburn,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1724.  He  was  a  descend- 
ant, in  the  fifth  generation,  of  William 
and  Mabel  Reed,  who  sailed  from  Lon- 
don July,  1635,  and  arrived  in  Boston  in 
October  the  same  year ;  and  in  1648  set- 
tled in  Woburn.  t 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph  and 
Sarah  (Rice)  Reed  of  Woburn.  His  an- 
cestors had  lived  in  Woburn  since  the 
settlement  of  William,  the  emigrant.  Of 
the  early  life  and  education  of  James 
Reed  no  record  remains.  His  oflScial  pa- 
pers and  correspondence,  while  they  bear 
evidence  of  superior  abilities,  shoV  that 
his  literary  advantages,  like  many  of  his 
cotemporaries,  were  somewhat  limited. 
He  married  Abigail  Hinds  of  New  Sa- 
lem, and  first  settled  in  Brookfield,  and 
afterwards  in  that  part  of  Lunenburg  now 
Fitchburg.  His  dwelling  stood  upon  the 
site  of  the  present  City  Hall.  The  records 
of  both  Brookfield  and  Lunenburg  show 
him  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  church 
in  both  places. 

His  military  life  commenced  in  1755, 
when  he  served  in  the  campaign  against 
the  French  and  Indians,  commanding  a 
company  of  provincial  troops  under  Col- 
onel Brown.  In  the  same  capacity  he 
served  with  General  Abercrombie  in 
1758,  at  Ticonderoga ;  and  with  General 
Amherst,  in  1759.  ■  He  was  employed  in 
various  public  services  until  the  peace  of 
1763.  In  the  year  1765  he  settled  in  Fitz- 
william,  and  in  1770  he  received  the  com- 
mission of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  The  lapse 
of  time  has  hidden  from  view  the  detailed 
account  of  his  services  in  these  cam- 
paigns; but  his  early  selection  by  his 
countrymen  for  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
indicates  that  his  military  career  was 
creditable  to  himself  and  valuable  to  his 
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country.  It  was  in  this  severe  school 
that  he,  like  many  of  the  ofiicers  of  the 
Revolution,  acquired  that  military  skill 
which  gave  strength  and  efiiciency  to  the 
Continental  army. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1773,  Col.  Reed 
with  several  others  received  a  grant  of 
Fitzwilliam,  or  Monadnock  Number  4, 
from  John  Wentworth,  the  Provincial 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire.  In  1770, 
he,  with  his  family,  settled  about  a  mile 
northwesterly  of  the  centre  village  in 
Fitzwilliam,  where  he  erected  a  large  and 
commodious  house.  Being  the  owner  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  area  of  the 
town,  he  was  actively  employed  in  pro- 
moting its  settlement,  and  for  those  times 
was  considered  wealthy;  and  the  first 
school  in  Fitzwilliam  was  taught  in  his 
house  by  Miss  Sarah  Harris,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  His  name  appears  upon  the 
records  as  the  leading  spirit  of  the  town. 
He  was  Proprietor's  Clerk  and  Modera- 
tor of  the  town  meetings  for  several  years 
after  its  incorporation. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution, 
he  was  among  the  first  to  embrace  the 
cause  of  his  country  and  serve  in  its  de- 
fence. Upon  the  tidings  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington  he  raised  a  company  of  volun- 
teers and  marched  at  their  head  to  Med- 
ford.  His  ardor  in  the  cause  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  be  idle.  He  continued  to  en- 
list volunteers,  and  soon  had  four  com- 
panies enrolled  under  his  standard.  He 
afterwards  repaired  to  Exeter,  and  was 
appointed  Colonel  of  a  regiment  by  the 
New  Hampshire  Provincial  Assembly  on 
the  first  of  June.  1775.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  received  verbal  orders  from 
General  Folsom  at  Exeter  to  repair  to 
the  western  part  of  the  State  and  collect 
the  men  whom  he  had  previously  enlist- 
ed for  the  service,  and  in  pursuance  there- 
with he  immediately  set  out  to  collect 
and  organize  his  regiment.  He  was  at 
Fitzwilliam  on  the  8th  of  June,  as  ap- 
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pears  by  his  letters  of  that  date  to  the 
Provincial  Congress,  recommending  the 
appointment  of  Andrew  Colburn  of  Marl- 
borough Major  of  the  next  regiment 
which  should  be  raised.  He  soon  after 
marched  his  command  to  Cambridge.  By 
his  communication  to  the  Committee  of 
Safety  at  Exeter  we  learn  that  he  arrived 
there  on  the  12th  of  the  month.  He 
waited  on  Gen.  Ward,  who  ordered  his 
command  to  Medford  on  account  of  the 
throng  of  soldiers  at  Cambridge.  On 
reaching  Medford  he  was  informed  by 
Col.  Stark  that  no  quarters  could  be  there 
obtained.  In  this  dilemma  he  again  ap- 
plied to  Gen.  Ward,  who  issued  the  order 
"  that  Col.  Reed  quarter  his  regiment  in 
the  houses  near  Charlestown  Neck,  and 
keep  all  necessary  guards  between  the 
barracks  and  ferry,  and  on  Bunker  Hill." 
On  the  13th  he  marched  his  regiment  to 
the  Neck,  where  they  obtained  good 
quarters.  On  the  14th  he  issued  regi- 
mental orders — ten  in  number.  They 
were  stringent  in  their  terms,  and  from 
their  tenor  they  indicate  that  the  position 
of  the  regiment  was  an  important  one, 
and  that  vigilance  was  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  command. 

Col.  James  Beed-s  Begimental  Orders. 
[Copied  from  MS.  State  Pap.  Rev'n,  Vol.  I.,  p.  254.] 
Charlestown,  June  the  14,  1775. 

REGIMENTAL  ORDERS. 

Ist.  That  each  Capt.  or  Commanding  officer  of 
each  company  Immediately  make  a  True  Return 
of  aU  the  men  they  and  their  Recruiting  officers 
have  inlisted  according  to  a  form  given  them  by 
the  Adjutants. 

21y.  That  each  officer  see  that  there  Companys 
are  a  quipt  with  ten  Rounds  at  lest  of  Powder  and 
Ball  and  that  there  Fierlocks  are  kept  in  good  or- 
der at  all  Times  and  give  there  men  spechal  or- 
ders not  to  fire  a  gun  on  any  account  whatever 
unless  Besett  by  the  enemy. 

Sly.  That  each  Comander  of  a  Company  im- 
body  all  his  Company  that  are  of  from  Duty  Twice 
a  day  to  Exercise  them  in  the  best  manar  for 
Laming  the  arts  of  War. 

41y  That  each  officer  give  spechal  orders  to 
these  soldiers  that  they  do  no  Damag  to  any  of 
the  Houses  where  they  are  Quartered  or  to  any 
Garden  or  Grass  in  any  parts  of  this  Town  on 
pain  of  being  punished  according  to  the  ofence. 

51y.  That  no  soldier  be  allowed  to  strool  from 
his  Company  or  pass  from  his  incampment  to 
Charlestown  Ferrey  or  to  any  other  incaihpment 
without  leve  from  there  officers. 

61y.  That  each  Commanding  officer  of  each 
Company  cause  the  Rules  and  Regulations  for 
the  army  to  be  Read  at  the  Hed  of  the  Respective 
Companys  fovirthwith  and  it  is  expected  that  all 
officers  and  soldiers  govern  themselves  accord- 
ingly. 

Tly.  That  the  Officers  see  that  the  men  and 
Barracks  are  kept  clean. 
Sly.  That  there  be  a  Garde  praded  this  after- 


noon at  6  o'clock  of  the  same  Nmnber  of  officers 
and  soldiers  that  are  now  on  Garde  to  releve 
Capt.  Whitcomb  and  his  party  and  that  the  Adju- 
tant and  orderly  Sargants  keep  a  good  Roster  so 
that  neither  officer  or  soldier  oe  called  upon  for 
duty  out  of  there  proper  Turn. 

91y.  That  there  be  no  Noyse  in  Camp  after  nine 
o'clock  at  Knight  but  all  to  Repair  to  their  Logens 
or  Barraks. 

lOly.  That  Ephraim  Stone  is  apointed  Quarter 
master  serjant  vmtil  further  orders. 

James  Reed,  Coll. 

The  same  day  he  wrote  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Exe- 
ter, giving  a  detailed  account  of  his 
movements  since  he  had  left  Exeter,  and 
closed  by  stating  the  want  of  a  Chaplain, 
Surgeon  and  Armorer  for  his  regiment. 
On  the  15th  he  issued  a  supplementary 
order,  which  added  to  the  stringency 
and  efficiency  of  the  former.  A  better 
idea  of  this  order  may  be  gathered  by 
giving  it  entire : 

"Charlestown,  June  the  15, 1775. 
Regimental  Orders— The  main  Gard  this  day 
is  to  consist  of  one  Capt.  2  Luts.  4  sergeants,  4 
corporals  and  50  privets.  The  Capt  of  the  main 
Gard  is  to  keep  a  trusty  Sergeant  with  the  Sen- 
terys  in  the  Street  below  the  Gard  house  to  exam- 
in  all  pasangers  Let  none  pars  without  shoing 
proper  pases  in  the  Day  time  and  none  to  pass 
after  Nine  o'clock  at  Knight  vtdthout  giving  the 
counter  sine  and  no  Sentrey  is  to  set  down  on  his 
post  and  when  any  field  officer  pases  them  to 
stand  with  their  firelocks  Rested  no  soldier  to 
swim  in  the  water  on  the  Sabath  day  nor  on  any 
other  Day  to  stay  in  the  water  Longer  than  is  nes- 
asarey  to  wash  themselves. 

Signed  James  Reed,  Coll. 

This  order  is  characteristic  of  the  man 
and  shows  that  no  lack  of  discipline  and 
vigilance  was  allowed  in  his  command, 
that  they  might  be  prepared  for  a  move- 
ment which,  it  is  reasonably  inferred,  he 
was  aware  would  soon  be  made.  The 
crisis  was  close  at  hand.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  memorable  17th  of  June  he 
was  the  first  officer  of  his  rank  on  the 
field,  and  his  the  only  regiment  from 
New  Hampshire  ready  for  action  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
He  was  stationed  on  the  left  wing,  by  the 
rail  fence,  where  he  was  joined  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  by  Col.  Stark. 
This  was,  by  all  accounts,  the  hottest  as 
well  as  the  best  fought  portion  of  the 
field.  The  ready  genius  of  Col.  Reed  de- 
signed the  parapet,  which,  constructed 
by  the  brave  soldiers  of  New  Hampshire 
under  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  so 
wonderfully  preserved  them  from  the 
disasters  of  the  day.  This  parapet  con- 
sisted of  a  breastwork  of  stones  hastily 
thrown  across  the  beach  to  Mystic  River, 
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and  a  rail  fence  extending  up  the  hillside 
to  the"  redoubt.  It  was  in  front  of  the 
breastwork  that  the  British  lines  were 
three  times  hurled  back  under  the  deadly 
fire  of  Reed  and  Stark.  Here  the  most 
efficient  fighting  was  done ;  and  here  the 
greatest  number  of  dead  were  lying  when 
the  battle  had  ceased.  After  the  third 
and  last  repulse  the  New  Hampshire 
troops  raised  the  shout  of  victory,  rushed 
over  the  fence  and  pursued  the  retreating 
foe  until  restrained  by  Col.  Stark.  This 
post,  so  nobly  defended  through  the  ac- 
tion and  so  resolutely  maintained  against 
the  last  assault  of  the  British,  after  the 
redoubt  had  fallen,  defeated  General 
Howe's  design  of  cutting  off  the  main 
body.  After  the  redoubt  had  given  way, 
this  heroic  band  slowly  retreated,  and 
Col.  Reed  was  the  last  officer  who  left 
the  field. 

He  remained  with  the  army  after  its 
command  was  assumed  by  General 
Washington,  being  posted  upon  Winter 
Hill,  and  upon  the  reorganization  of  the 
forces  on  the  first  of  January,  1776,  his 
regiment  was  ranked  second  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army. 

The  evacuation  of  the  British  troops 
on  the  17th  of  March  concluded  the  siege 
of  Boston,  and  Colonel  Reed  accompa- 
nied the  army  on  its  movement  to  New 
York  in  the  following  April.  On  the 
24th  of  April  he  was  put  into  the  3d  Bri- 
gade under  General  Sullivan,  and  was 
soon  after  ordered  up  the  Hudson  to  re- 
lieve the  force  under  Arnold.  The  fol- 
lowing receipt,  extracted  from  the  Amer- 
ican Archives,  given  on  his  departure 
from  New  York,  serves  to  illustrate  the 
confidence  reposed  in  Colonel  Reed : 

New  Toek,  April  29, 1776. 

Then  received  from  Gen.  Washington  three 
boxes,  said  to  contain  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  delivered  to  Gen.  Schuyler  at  Al- 
bany, 

Signed  Ja3EES  Reed. 

The  money  above  alluded  to  was  doubt- 
less for  the  payment  of  Schuyler's  army. 
Sullivan's  command  passed  over  the 
ground  which  was  familiar  to  Colonel 
Reed  by  his  campaigns  in  the  previous 
wars,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sorrel.  Here  they  met  the  retreating 
army,  and  Gen.  Sullivan  assumed  the 
command.  Col.  Reed's  skill  and  forti- 
tude in  the  conduct  of  the  retreat  is 


highly  spokon  of.  On  one  occasion,  in 
the  absence  of  Arnold,  he  received  and 
held  a  talk  with  the  chiefs  of  some  Indian 
tribes.  It  was  managed  with  address 
and  successfully  concluded  by  Colonel 
Reed,  and  the  pledges  of  their  friendly 
disposition  were  transmitted  by  him  to 
the  President  of  Congress.  The  retreat 
reached  Ticonderoga  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1776.  A  worse  foe  than  the  enemy  at 
this  time  attacked  the  American  army. 
Disease,  the  unfailing  attendant  of  hard- 
ship and  exposure,  now  broke  out  and 
prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent.  Small- 
pox, dysentery  and  malignant  fevers  rap- 
idly thinned  the  ranks  of  the  patriot 
army.  Colonel  Reed  was  attacked  with 
fever  at  Crown  Point,  and,  perhaps  for 
want  of  proper  medical  treatment,  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  his  sight.  This  calam- 
ity terminated  his  prospects  for  any  fur- 
ther usefulness  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. It  was  while  thus  suffering  from 
dangerous  illness  he  was  created  a  Brig- 
adier General  of  the  Continental  Army. 
He  was  appointed  by  Congress  on  the 
9th  of  August,  1776,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  General  Washington.  On  the  2d 
of  September  Gen.  Gates  speaks  of  him 
as  so  ill  at  Fort  George  that  he  would 
probably  not  be  fit  for  service  in  that 
campaign.  He  received  orders  from  Gen. 
Washington  to  join  him  at  headquarters, 
but  on  account  of  sickness  was  unable  to 
comply.  He  eventually  retired  from  the 
army  on  half  pay  until  the  close  of  the 
war. 

He  returned  to  Fitzwilliam,  where  he 
resided  until  the  year  1783,  wben  he 
moved  to  Keene.  Here  his  Abigail  died. 
The  following  inscription  was  taken  from 
the  large  headstone  of  slate  erected  to 
her  memory  in  the  cemetery  at  Keene ; 

"In  memory  of  Mrs.  Abigail,  wife  of  Genl. 
James  Reed,  who  departed  this  life  August  27th, 
1791,  LQ  the  68th  year  of  her  age. 
There's  nothing  here  but  who  as  nothing  weighs. 
The  more  our  joy  the  more  we  know  it's  vain; 
Lose  then  from  earth  the  grasp  of  fond  desire. 
Weigh  anchor  and  some  happier  clime  explore." 

Hale,  in  his  "  Annals  of  Keene,'' 
says  that  Gen.  Reed,  whose  ordinary  res- 
idence was  Fitzwilliam,  is  remembered 
here  as  an  old  blind  man,  and  as  almost 
daily  seen,  after  the  closa,  of  the  war, 
walking  up  and  down  Mam  Street,  aid- 
ing and  guided  by  Mr.  Washburn,  who 
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was  paralyzed  on  one  side.  He  resumed 
his  residence  in  Fitzwilliam,  where  he 
married  for  his  second  wife  Molly  Far- 
rar  of  the  same  town.  About  the  year 
1800  he  removed  to  Fitchburg,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He 
died  at  Fitchburg,  February  13,  1807, 
aged  eighty-three  years,  and  was  buried 
with  military  honors.  In  the  old  bury- 
ing ground  at  Fitchburg  stands  his  mon- 
ument, quite  elaborate  for  the  times, 
which  bears  the  following  quaint  inscrip- 
tion: 

"In  the  yarious  militaxy  scenes  in  which  his 
country  was  concerned  from  1755  to  the  superior 
conflict,  distinguished  in  our  history  as  the  Revo- 
lution, he  sustained  commissions  in  that  Revolu- 
tion. At  the  important  post  of  Lake  George  he 
totally  lost  his  sight.  From  that  period  to  his 
death  he  received  from  his  country  the  retribu- 
tion allowed  to  Pensioners  of  the  rank  of  Briga- 
dier General." 

In  all  the  relations  of  a  long  and  useful 

life,  Gen.  Reed  sustained  the  highest 

character  for  honesty  and  integrity.  In 

the  numerous  records  relating  to  him 

there  is  naught  found  but  words  of  praise. 

Wherever  his  name  is  mentioned  by  his 

comrades  in   arms,  from  Washington 

down,  it  is  in  terms  of  commendation 

and  eulogy.     He  was  emphatically  a 

Christian  warrior .   In  the  church  records 

of  the  various  towns  where  he  resided 


his  name  is  enrolled  among  the  records 
of  each,  and  his  military  orders  bespeak 
the  Christian  as  well  as  the  soldier. 
Upon  the  records  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Fitzwilliam  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"James  Reed,  admitted  March  27,1771.  Dis- 
missed to  church  in  Keene,  Jime  29, 1783.  Abi- 
gail Reed,  admitted  September  22,  1771.  Dis- 
missed to  church  in  Keene,  June  29, 1783." 

Gen.  Reed's  family  consisted  of  six 
sons  and  five  daughters.  His  descend- 
ants are  quite  numerous,  and  among 
them  are  found  brilliant  names  in  difier- 
ent  parts  of  our  country.  Two  of  his 
sons,  Sylvanus  and  James,  served  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  Sylvanus  was  an 
ensign  in  his  father's  regiment.  His 
commission,  which  is  still  preserved, 
bearing  date  January  1, 1776,  is  signed 
by  John  Hancock,  President  of  Congress. 
He  was  adjutant  in  the  campaign  of  1778, 
under  Gen.  Sullivan,  and  was  afterwards 
promoted  colonel  of  a  regiment*  He 
served  through  the  war,  and  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  in  1798.  James  Reed,  Jr., 
also  served  through  the  war.  He  was 
disabled  in  service,  and  died  a  pensioner 
at  Fitzwilliam,  February  19, 1836,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-nine  years. 


CITY  AND  COUNTBY, 


BY  C.  C, 

The  idea  has  been  advanced  that  a  pos- 
sibility in  natural  economy  implies  that 
within  the  area  of  the  vast  watery  do- 
main in  the  farther  part  of  the  Eastern 
hemisphere  was  once  a  continent.  Its 
place  is  now  marked  only  by  the  inter- 
spersed islands  in  the  otherwise  present 
wide  waste  of  waters.  The  suggestion 
is  reached  through  an  indirect  process  of 
reasoning.  An  element  of  implied 
thought  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  iso- 
lated inhabitants  of  the  scattered  islands 
mentioned  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
continental  nations  in  the  vicinity,  in  the 
direction  of  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment. Assuming,  as  some  do,  that  all 
human  races  are  essentially  consanguin- 
eous, it  rationally  follows  that  isolation 


LORD. 

is  the  harbinger  of  barbarism  and  associ- 
ation the  friend  of  civilization. 

Dropping  the  geological  phase  of  the 
above  theory  as  of  no  particular  value  to 
our  proposed  train  of  thought,  there  is 
consistent  room  for  the  assertion  of  the 
practical  erpphasis  of  the  social  part. 
Social  community  is  essential  to  culture 
in  its  highest  and  truest  aspect.  The 
groping  instincts  of  dawning  intelligence 
unmistakably  recognize  the  incontrovert- 
able  fact. 

In  this  vicinity,  it  is  becoming  the 
chronic  complaint  that  the  young  and 
vigorous  masses  are  rushing  into  the 
cities.  The  common  statement  is  indis- 
putably true.  The  popular  interpreta- 
tions of  the  phenomena  are,  however, 
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largely  an  aspersion  of  the  rational  facts 
of  the  case. 

The  ascription  of  cupidity  to  the  des- 
cribed phenomenon  is  untenable  and  base. 
It  is  untenable  because  much  of  the  most 
substantial  wealth  is  created  and  enjoyed 
in  the  country ;  it  is  base  because  it  de- 
fames the  fair  purposes  of  thousands  who 
never  make  money  their  special  pursuit 
on  entering  the  domain  of  city  life.  The 
imputation  of  a  love  of  license  is  ration- 
ally impossible.  In  the  confines  of  a 
great  city,  the  law  of  constraint  is  many 
times  more  forcibly  impressed  than  in 
the  country ;  even  in  the  city's  haunts  of 
vice  is  a  sterner  discipline  and  a  more 
rigorous  etiquette  than  is  known  in  the 
halls  of  honorable  intercourse,  and  the 
penalties  of  disorder  are  more  painful  in 
their  reactions.  Sequel  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  shown  that  the  general  moral 
status  of  the  mass  of  migrating  people 
is  degraded  by  the  change,  the  cords  of 
legal  bondage  are  more  and  more  sensi- 
bly felt  as  step  by  step  one  winds  his  way 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  green  fields  and 
hedgerows  to  the  dun,  paved  and  crowd- 
ed marts. 

In  the  present  dominant  state  of  our 
country  life,  the  springing  generation  in- 
clines longingly  towards  the  associations 
of  city  life  because  they  are  civil.  Civ- 
ilization is  the  precious  boon  that  in- 
spires the  efforts  of  every  true  genera- 
tion. Discipline  and  classification  being 
the  first  practical  eff'ect  of  civilization 
appealing  to  the  mind  of  the  incipient 
civilian,  his  nature  seizes  them  as  the 
means  of  better  actualizing  the  potential 
qualities  locked  up  in  the  capabilities  of 
his  being.  Association  affording  increas- 
ed knowledge  and  broader  facilities,  civ- 
ilized culture  rapidly  becomes  to  him 
more  and  more  a  grateful  realization. 
The  improved  opportunities  which  civil 
culture  provides  for  healthful  and  enno- 
bling recreation  secure  to  him  a  greater 
quickness  of  that  vivacity  that  makes  life 
a  scene  of  enjoyment  as  well  as  a  field  of 
labor.  It  is  the  law,  progress  and  en- 
joyment of  the  city  that  invites  people 
from  the  country.  It  is  not  that  they 
love  the  natural  attractions  of  the  coun- 
try less,  but  that  they  love  the  civilized 
advantages  of  the  city  more.  When  peo- 
ple go  to  the  city,  they  leave  all  but  their 
recollections  behind ;  when  people  go  to 


the  country,  they,  in  their  manners  and 
customs,  take  something  of  the  city 
along  with  them,  fostering  it  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  a  cultivated  privilege.  It  is 
a  law  of  civilization  that  it  should  be  so. 

We  do  not  wish  to  even  appear  to  ad- 
vocate an  exclusive  social  economy.  We 
have  no  prejudice  against  the  country 
and  no  fulsome  adulation  to  extend  to- 
wards the  city.  If  it  were  wholly  possi- 
ble, we  would  fain  dissociate,  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  the  terms  country  and 
city  from  their  purely  restrictive  mean- 
ings. So  doing, we  could  safely  say,that,as 
all  men  begin  in  the  country,  so  they 
should  all  end  in  the  city.  It  is  the  same 
as  to  say  natural  crudeness  should  give 
place  to  civilized  refinement.  The  Bible, 
you  know,  begins  with  man  in  a  garden 
and  ends  with  him  in  a  city.  Still,  using 
the  terms  of  common  speech,  all  people 
cannot  live  in  cities.  It  were  better  that 
some  that  are  now  living  in  cities  were 
back  again  in  the  country.  Still  again, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  many  of 
them  will  come  back.  Some  cannot,  if 
they  would.  Some  do  not  wish  to  come 
back.  Some — and  these  are  they  that 
make  the  city  what  it  truly  ought  to  be — 
do  not  wish  to  come  back  unless  they  can 
come  back  civilized.  What  to  them  are 
sunlight,  air,  and  fresh,  green  earth,  un- 
less they  can  order  their  lives  civilly,  cul- 
tivate wisdom  and  beauty,  and  entertain 
themselves  choicely?  If  they  are  rich, 
they  can  come  into  the  country  and  bear 
themselves  independently.  If  they  are 
poor,  what  can  they  do? 

Our  country  life  should  become  more 
civilized.  There  should  be  in  it  more  re- 
spect for  intelligent  order.  Civil  law  in 
its  etymological  significance  should  be 
more  regarded.  The  rising  country  pop- 
ulation should  be  acquainted*  with  order, 
intelligence,  industry,  recreation,  taste, 
beauty  and  reverence.  Every  township 
should  faithfully  set  apart  its  provisional 
accommodations  for  all  these  things. 
The  dominant  public  sentiment  should 
insist  upon  the  improvement  of  them  all. 
If  the  executive  facilities  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  these  things,  a  draft  should  be 
made  upon  the  city,  society  adopting  its 
suggestions,  manners  and  models.  Thus 
may  the  natural  and  legitimate  desires  of 
the  socially  ambitious  be  gratified,  and  a 
greater  number  be  content  to  find  a  home 
by  the  graves  of  their  fathers. 
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''BUNKEB  hill:' 


[The  following  narrative  of  the  personal  experience  of  Col.  Bancroft  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
is  from  advance  sheets  of  Sketches  of  Old  Dunstable,"  and  by  the  pen  of  the  venei-able  JohnB.  Hill, 
Esq.,  the  historian  of  Mason,  who,  although  eighty-t^vo  years  of  age,  retains  much  of  the  fire  and  spir- 
it of  youth.  It  was  written  from  dictation  in  1826,  and  is  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  "  Sketches  of 
Old  Dunstable,"  which  work  will  soon  be  issued  and  for  sale  by  George  M.  Elliott,  48  Central  St.,  Low- 
ell, Mass.,  a  limited  number  of  copies,  only,  being  printed,] 

On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  June,  1775,  some  picked  up  one,  some  two  shovels, 
my  company  was  ordered  out  with  the  mattocks,  etc.,  and  hurried  over  the  hill, 
detachment  to  take  possession  of  the  When  the  pile  of  tools  was  thus  removed 
heights  of  Charlestown.  This  detach-  I  went  through  the  lines  to  form  an  esti- 
ment  consisted  of  three  regiments  com-  mate  of  the  number  of  men  in  the  re- 
manded by  Col's  Prescott,  Bridge  and  doubt,  at  the  same  time  stating  that  those 
Frye,  and  amounted  in  all  to  between  who  had  gone  with  the  tools  would  come 
1000  and  1200  men.  These  regiments  back,  though  I  was  by  no  means  confl- 
were  principally  from  Middlesex  county,  dent  that  they  would.  I  estimated  the 
Col.  Prescott  from  Pepperell,  Col.  Bridge  number  then  left  in  the  redoubt  at  150, 
from  Chelmsford,  Col.  Frye  from  Ando-  but  was  afterward  informed  by  one  of  the 
ver.  I  was  that  evening  on  a  court-mar-  captains  of  Col.  Frye's  regiment  that  he 
tial  and  could  not  get  liberty  to  go  with  counted  them,  and  the  whole  number,  in- 
my  company,  but  in  the  morning  of  the  eluding  officers,  was  163.  I  was  not  cer- 
17th  General  Ward  granted  me  permis-  tain  that  any  reinforcements  after  this 
sion  to  join  my  company,  though  the  time  came  into  the  redoubt ;  thus  the 
court-martial  was  not  through.  Soon  af-  number  of  our  effective  force  was  very 
ter  I  reached  the  hill  our  men  left  work  materially  reduced.  General  Putnam  had 
and  piled  their  intrenching  tools  in  our  given  his  orders  and  gone,  and  nobody 
rear,  and  waited  in  expectation  of  rein-  seemed  to  think  it  belonged  to  him  to 
forcements  and  refreshments,  but  neither  stop  the  men  and  execute  the  order  in  a 
reached  us,  if  any  were  sent.   The  rein-  proper  way. 

forcements  halted  at  Charlestown  Neck.  The  Artillery-men  had  all  gone  with  the 
Whilst  I  was  standing  by  the  redoubt  be-  tools,  and  Col.  Prescott  came  to  me  and 
fore  the  action  began,  a  ball  from  the  said,  "  If  you  can  do  anything  with  the 
Somerset  passed  within  a  few  inches  of  cannon  I  wish  you  would.  I  give  you 
my  head,  which  seriously  affected  my  the  charge  of  them."  I  directed  the  men 
left  eye  so  that  it  finally  became  totally  to  dig  down  the  bank  in  order  to  form  an 
blind.  embrasure,  which  they  were  forced  to  do 
When  the  works  were  planned  no  cal-  with  their  hands,  for  the  party  that  had 
culation  was  made  for  the  use  of  cannon,  carried  off  the  intrenching  tools  had  not 
and  of  course  no  embrasures  were  left  left  us  a  single  shovel  or  mattock.  Men 
for  them.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  never  worked  with  more  zeal.  Many  of 
17th  two  ship  cannon  were  sent  up  and  a  them  dug  till  their  fingers  bled.  To  loos- 
platform  with  them.  About  ten  o'clock  en  the  earth  I  loaded  the  cannon  and  fired 
the  British  troops  began  to  make  their  into  the  gap,  and  they  dug  again,  and  I 
appearance  at  the  wharves  in  Boston,  fired  a  second  time.  Both  these  balls  fell 
General  Putnam,  who  had  been  incessant  in  Boston,  one  near  the  meeting-house  in 
in  his  exertions  through  the  morning  to  Brattle  square,  the  other  on  Cornhill,  as 
bring  reinforcements,  now  rode  up  to  us  I  was  afterward  informed  by  Boston  gen- 
at  the  fort  and  says :  "  My  lads,  these  tlemen. 

tools  must  be  carried  back,"  and  turned  By  this  time  the  British  had  landed, 

and  rode  away.   An  order  was  never  They  learned  that  we  had  cannon  on  the 

obeyed  with  more  readiness.   Frem  eve-  right  or  most  westwardly  part  of  the 

ry  part  of  the  line  volunteers  ran  an^  fort,  which  was  probably  the  reason  they 
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did  not  attempt  to  flank  us  on  that  quar- 
ter till  the  close  of  the  action.  We  were 
not  able  to  use  these  cannon  in  the  ac- 
tion because  the  enemy  advanced  and  the 
firing  commenced  before  we  had  time  to 
dig  down  the  bank  far  enough  to  use 
them  against  the  enemy.  Still  as  the 
few  shots  that  were  fired  gave  the  enemy 
notice  that  we  had  artillery  and  prevent- 
ed their  attempting  to  turn  our  right 
flank,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  im- 
portant circumstance,  for  had  they  at- 
tempted it,  they  would  have  succeeded, 
and  we  should  not  have  had  more  than  a 
shot  or  two  at  them.  I  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  moment  they  attempted 
this  point,  we  could  no  longer  maintain 
our  fort,  and  the  event  showed  that  I  was 
not  mistaken,  for  it  was  not  more  than 
four  minutes  after  they  turned  this  flank 
before  we  were  obliged  to  retreat.  The 
British  troops  had  begun  their  march. 
They  were  steadily  and  confidently  ad- 
vancing directly  in  our  front.  Our  men 
turned  their  heads  every  minute  to  look 
on  the  one  side  for  their  fellow  soldiers 
who  had  gone  off  with  the  tools  and  for 
the  reinforcements,  which  were  expect- 
and  on  the  other  to  see  a  sight  to  most 
of  them  new,  a  veteran  enemy  marching 
on  firmly  to  the  attack,  directly  in  their 
front.  It  was  an  awful  moment.  The 
enemy  had  advanced  perhaps  half  the 
way  from  their  station  toward  us,  and 
our  men  seeing  no  reinforcements  began 
by  a  simultaneous  movement  to  draw  oft 
from  the  east  side  of  the  redoubt.  This 
in  my  opinion  was  the  very  crisis  of  the 
day,  the  moment  on  which  every  thing 
depended.  Col.  Prescott  hastened  to 
them,  and  I  followed  him.  We  repre- 
sented with  earnestness  that  they  must 
not  go  off^  that  if  they  did  all  would  go ; 
that  it  would  disgrace  us  to  leave,  at  the 
bare  sight  of  the  enemy,  the  work  we 
had  been  all  night  throwing  up ;  that  we 
had  no  expectation  of  being  able  to  hold 
our  ground,  but  we  wanted  to  give  them 
a  warm  reception  and  retreat.  It  is  but 
justice  to  these  men  to  say  that  they 
cheerfully  took  their  places  again,  and 
maintained  them  as  bravely  as  any  that 
fought  on  that  day.  As  the  enemy  were 
advancing  within  gunshot,  Col.  Prescott 
and  the  officers  gave  orders  to  the  men 


to  take  particular  notice  of  the  fine  coats, 
and  aim  as  low  as  the  waistband,  and  not  to 
fire  till  ordered.  A  firing  of  eight  or  ten 
guns  commenced  before  orders,  at  the 
left  of  the  redoubt,  but  was  immediately 
stopped.  We  wished  the  fire  to  be  held 
till  the  enemy  were  within  six  rods.  Our 
first  fire  was  shockingly  fatal.  There 
was  scarcely  a  shot  but  told.  The  enemy 
were  thrown  into  confusion  and  retreated 
a  short  distance.  Their  lines  were  bro- 
ken, and  it  was  some  minutes  before  they 
had  conveyed  their  dead  and  wounded 
into  their  rear.  A  scattering  fire  was 
still  kept  up  by  our  men.  They  formed 
again  and  advanced,  and  were  a  second 
time  driven  back  in  the  same  confusion. 
They  formed  a  third  time  and  flanked  us. 
A  body  of  reinforcements  which  had 
come  up  in  the  rear  of  the  redoubt,  gave 
them  a  fire.  At  this  moment,  as  I  un- 
derstood, Gen.  Warren  fell.  Our  ammu- 
nition was  now  nearly  expended,  which 
the  enemy  probably  learned  by  those 
who  had  fired  away  all  their  powder, 
throwing  stones,  which  were  abundant 
in  the  trench.  We  were  soon  surrounded 
on  all  sides.  The  enemy  had  advanced 
on  each  side  of  the  point  of  the  redoubt, 
and  were  pouring  into  the  gateway.  The 
day  was  over,  and  we  had  nothing  more 
but  to  retreat  as  well  as  we  could.  As  I 
was  loading  my  gun  the  last  time,  and 
just  withdrawing  the  ramrod,  an  officer 
sprang  over  the  breast-work  in  front  of 
me  and  presented  his  piece.  I  threw 
away  the  rammer  which  was  in  my  hand, 
and  instantly  placed  the  muzzle  of  my 
gun  against  his  right  shoulder,  a  little 
below  the  collar-bone,  and  fired,  and  he 
fell  into  the  trench.  This  was  my  twen- 
ty-second fire  that  day.  The  wound  it 
gave  was  in  the  same  place  as  that  by 
which  Pitcairn  died,  and  as  near  as  I  can 
recollect  the  person  I  shot  answered  the 
description  of  that  officer  who  was  found 
mortally  wounded  in  our  trench. 

I  had  then  a  severe  struggle  to  escape 
out  of  the  fort,  the  gate- way  of  which 
was  completely  filled  with  British  sol- 
diers. I  held  my  gun  broadwise  before 
my  face  and  rushed  upon  them,  and  at 
first  bore  some  of  them  down,  but  I  soon 
lost  my  gun,  a  remarkably  long  one, 
which  I  had  taken  from  the  French  at 
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Chamblee,  in  the  old  French  war.  I 
leaped  upon  the  heads  of  the  throng  in 
the  gateway  and  fortunately  struck  my 
breast  upon  the  head  of  a  soldier,  who 
settled  down  under  me  so  that  I  came 
with  my  feet  to  the  ground.  Directly  as 
I  came  to  the  ground  a  blow  was  aimed 
at  me,  with  the  butt  of  a  gun,  which 
missed  my  head  but  gave  me  a  severe 
contusion  on  the  right  shoulder.  Num- 
bers were  trying  to  seize  me  by  the  arms 
but  I  broke  from  them,  and  with  my  el- 
bows and  knees  cleared  the  way  so  that 
at  length  I  got  through  the  fort.  The 
last  man  I  passed  stood  alone,  and  the 
thought  struck  me  that  he  might  kill  me 
after  I  had  passed  him.  As  I  ran  by  him 
I  struck  him  a  blow  across  the  throat 
with  the  side  of  my  hand.  I  saw  his 
mouth  open,  and  I  have  not  seen  him 
since.  A  shower  of  shot  was  falling  all 
around  me  as  I  ran  down  the  hill.  One 
struck  my  hat,  several  marked  my  clothes, 
one  struck  me  in  the  left  hand,  and  serv- 
ed oS  the  fore-flnger.   Our  men  were  all 


in  advance  of  me,  and  I  was  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  alone,  from  the  time  I  left 
the  fort  till  I  came  to  Charlestown  Neck, 
on  which  there  was  not  a  man  to  be  seen. 
I  thought  it  might  be  some  protection 
from  the  fire  of  the  floating  batteries,  to 
go  behind  the  buildings,  but  on  turning 
the  corner  I  found  Col.  Gerrish  with  a 
body  of  men  posted  there.  I  said  to  him, 
"Colonel  Gerrish,  are  you  here?  I  hope 
to  God  you  will  be  killed,  but  I  will  not 
stay  to  die  with  you,"  and  took  the  street 
again.  By  this  time  I  grew  very  faint 
with  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood.  There 
was  a  horse  tied  by  the  side  of  the  com- 
mon, and  I  made  towards  him.  Colonel 
James  Varnum  saw  me  and  came  to  me. 
He  took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me  to  the 
horse.  While  he  was  with  me,  the  ball 
of  the  last  cannon  I  heard  that  day  pass- 
ed within  a  foot  or  two  of  me  and  struck 
the  ground,  at  a  short  distance  before 
me.  We  found  the  owner  of  the  horse 
by  him,  and  he  cheerfully  offered  him  to 
me  to  ride  to  Cambridge. 
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A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 


BY  EARL  ANDERSON. 


CHAP.  m. 

It  was  evening,  when,  at  the  end  of  his 
long  journey  of  a  thousand  miles,  Charles 
Bradley  found  himself  in  the  great  city 
he  had  so  longed  to  reach.  He  was  in 
Chicago  at  last ;  yet  as  he  walked  out 
from  the  depot  along  the  crowded  streets, 
jostled  here  and  there  by  the  hurrying 
strangers  whom  he  met,  little  of  the 
spirit  of  exultation  and  confidence  filled 
his  bosom.  A  dejected,  homesick  feel- 
ing came  over  him  as  he  forced  his  way 
through  the  busy  crowd,  realizing  the 
great  distance  now  separating  him  from 
home  and  friends,  and  the  utter  uncer- 
tainty of  the  attainment  of  his  object. 
For  the  first  time  since  he  left  his  New 
Hampshire  home  he  actually  wished  him- 
self back  in  it,  and  could  he  have  flown 
there  he  would  have  done  so  at  once, 
without  making  a  single  effort  to  secure 


that  for  which  he  had  traveled  so  far  and 
hoped  so  long.  Finally  he  sought  out  a 
hotel,  and,  after  a  light  supper,  retired 
for  the  night. 

He  arose  early  in  the  morning,  some- 
what refreshed,  and  with  his  courage  in 
a  measure  revived.  After  an  early  break- 
fast and  a  long  walk  about  the  city,  the 
opening  of  business  hours  found  him  at 
the  store  of  the  merchant  to  whom  Mr^ 
Austin  had  given  him  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction. His  name  was  Johnson,  and  he 
was  a  wholesale  hardware  dealer  with  a 
large  and  prosperous  business. 

Enquiring  for  Mr.  Johnson,  Charles 
was  directed  to  the  counting-room,  where 
he  found  him  busily  engaged  in  giving 
directions  to  a  number  of  clerks.  Wait- 
ing his  opportunity  Charles  addressed 
him,  presenting  his  letter  of  introduc- 
tion. 
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"Be  seated,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  point- 
ing to  a  chair,  as  he  proceeded  to  read 
the  letter.  Having  finished  the  same  he 
said :  "It  would  certainly  give  me  pleas- 
ure to  be  able  to  render  any  assistance 
to  one  whom  my  old  friend  John  Austin 
considers  entitled  to  his  regard.  He  and 
I  have  been  friends  from  boyhood.  To- 
gether we  fought  the  battle  against  pov- 
erty in  yonth.  Together  we  left  our 
humble  homes  in  New  England  to  seek 
success  and  fortune  here  in  the  West. 
Side  by  side,  as  it  were,  we  toiled  and 
struggled  tor  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
our  efforts  have  been  measurably  suc- 
cessful ;  though  my  old  friend  has  been 
sadly  bereaved  of  late.  Whoever  has 
rendered  him  a  service  has  put  me  under 
obligation  also,  and  whatever  I  can  do  to 
aid  you,  my  young  friend,  I  shall  do  most 
cheerfully.  I  will  say,  however,  in  the 
outset,  that  if  you  have  come  to  the 
West  with  the  expectation  or  hope  of 
making  a  great  fortune  in  a  few  years 
you  are  pretty  sure  to  be  disappointed. 
Not  one  in  ten  thousand  here  or  any 
where  gain  great  wealth,  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  who  do  acquire  it, 
succeed  only  by  a  life  time  of  close,  per- 
sistent application  and  toil.  While  my 
friend  Austin  and  myself  have  succeeded 
in  good  degree,  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  others  who  came  West  with  like  am- 
bition and  hopes,  and  many  of  whom 
have  labored  as  industriously,  have  ut- 
terly failed.  Here  as  everywhere  the 
rule  holds  good— here  no  more  readily 
than  elsewhere  are  fortunes  made.  But 
I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  you  in  the 
start.  You  want  work,  and  are  doubt- 
less anxious  to  secure  an  engagement  as 
soon  as  possible.  Come  here  again  to- 
morrow morning  at  this  time,  and  mean- 
awhile  I  will  see  if  a  favorable  opening  is 
anywhere  to  be  found." 

With  many  thanks  Charles  withdrew, 
and,  having  the  day  before  him,  first 
sought  out  a  boarding-house  of  moder- 
ate pretensions,  and  then  spent  the  re- 
maining time,  till  night,  in  further  ex- 
ploration of  the  city,  which  he  found, 
after  all,  not  so  very  different  from  Bos- 
ton. Every  where  were  the  same  indi- 
cations of  wealth  possessed  by  the  few, 
and  poverty  and  want  shared  by  the 


many.  Every  where  life  seemed  a  con- 
stant struggle  with  little  prospect  of 
brilliant  success,  and  when  he  retires  at 
night,  if  with  more  courage  than  on  the 
evening  previous,  it  is  with  the  simple 
resolution  to  make  the  best  of  any  op- 
portunity which  may  offer,  rather  than 
any  expectation  of  easy  and  rapid  ad- 
vancement on  the  road  to  fortune. 

The  next  morning  at  the  proper  hour, 
Charles  hastened  to  Mr.  Johnson's  store, 
and,  entering  the  counting-room,  was 
kindly  greeted  by  that  gentleman,  who 
informed  him  that  he  had  been  able,  as 
yet,  to  learn  of  no  situation  of  a  desira- 
ble nature  open  to  any  one.  Every  where 
there  were  a  dozen  applications  in  ad- 
vance for  every  position  liable  to  become 
vacant.  Yet  if  he  was  willing  to  take  a 
place  in  his  store  at  moderate  wages, 
while  waiting  lor  something  better,  he 
would  find  something  for  him  to  do  so 
that  he  could  support  himself  at  least. 

To  this  proposition  Charles  readily  as- 
sented, at  the  same  time  expressing  his 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Johnson  for  the  interest 
manifested  in  his  welfare,  and  the  sub- 
stantial encouragement  offered.  Signi- 
fying his  desire  to  commence  work  at 
once,  he  was  conducted  to  the  shipping 
room,  where  several  young  men  were  al- 
ready employed  in  packing  goods  to  be 
forwarded  to  customers  among  the  retail 
dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  West,  in  ac- 
cordance with  orders  received.  Here  he 
was  introduced  to  the  clerk  in  charge  of 
the  department,  and  by  him  instructed 
as  to  the  character  of  the  labor  to  be 
performed.  Although  the  work  was  en- 
tirely different  from  anything  he  had 
done  before,  his  natural  aptness,  and  his 
earnest  determination  to  give  full  satis- 
faction to  his  employer  soon  made  Charles 

master  of  the  situation,"  so  far  as  his 
sphere  of  labor  was  concerned.  Ere 
many  weeks  had  passed  his  efficiency 
was  generally  recognized,  and  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  and  hearty  commen- 
dation of  Mr.  Johnson  himself,  who  no 
longer  thought,  of  getting  him  a  situa- 
tion elsewhere,  but  rather  congratulated 
himself  in  having  secured  the  services  of 
one  so  ready  and  faithful  as  Charles  had 
proved  himself  to  be. 

Time  passed,  and  Charles  Bradley  re- 
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mained  In  Mr.  Johnson's  employ.  By 
close  attention  to  his  duties,  and  con- 
stant regard  for  the  interests  of  the  busi- 
ness, he  had  gained  a  high  position  in 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  Mr.  John- 
son, and  been  promoted  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another,  until  at  the  end  of  five 
years  he  had  come  to  occupy  the  place 
of  confidential  clerk.  Meanwhile  the 
weight  of  years  and  constant  application 
to  business  was  pressing  heavily  upon 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  he  had  finally  conclud- 
ed to  retire,  giving  up  active  connection 
therewith,  but  retaining  a  large  interest 
in  the  establishment,  of  which,  under  the 
new  arrangement,  his  son-in-law,  a  Mr. 
Martin,  who  had  been  connected  with 
him  for  several  years,  became  the  active 
head,  while  Charles  was  offered  a  posi- 
tion as  junior  partner.  This  was  a  mark 
of  generous  consideration  altogether  un- 
expected by  Charles,  and  he  was  almost 
overwhelmed  with  astonishment,  when 
Mr.  Johnson  first  unfolded  to  him  his 
plan  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  connection  with  it  which 
he  had  designed  for  him.  He  hesitated 
for  a  long  time  before  accepting  the  off'er, 
hardly  feeling  justified  in  assuming  so 
serious  a  responsibility,  and  placing  him- 
self under  so  great  obligation  as  he  would 
incur  in  accepting  the  material  assistance 
necessary,  and  which  Mr.  Johnson  urged 
upon  him  as  a  matter  of  course.  But, 
finally,  when  assured  by  his  old  employ- 
er that  the  arrangement  was  one  which 
he  desired  to  consummate  for  his  own 
benefit  and  relief  from  business  cares,  as 
much  as  for  the  advancement  of  those  in 
whose  welfare  he  felt  a  special  interest, 
he  consented.  In  a  short  time  the  ar- 
rangements were  completed,  and  the  new 
firm  of  Martin,  Bradley  &  Co.  was  known 
to  the  world  as  the  successor  of  Johnson 
&  Co. 

Charles  was  now  apparently  on  the 
high  road  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
most  ambitious  purpose.  The  inflation 
period  had  opened,  business  every  where 
was  brisk,  ana  the  trade  of  the  new  firm 
was  extending  in  every  direction.  For- 
tune was  indeed  smiling  upon  our  hero. 
In  four  years  time,  so  great  had  been  the 
prosperity  of  the  firm  that  he  was  ena- 
bled to  discharge  aU  his  obligations,  and 


was  thus  the  owner  of  an  unincumbered 
fourth  interest  in  the  business,  the  entire 
net  profits  of  which  were  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

And  now  Charles's  thoughts  were  turn- 
ing to  the  old  New  Hampshire  home,  and 
the  dear  ones  he  had  left  there— especial- 
ly to  the  blue-eyed,  tender-hearted  maid- 
ed to  whom  he  had  pledged  his  love  so 
long  ago,  from  whom  he  had  heard  noth- 
ing, to  whom  he  had  ^eut  no  token  of  re- 
membrance, in  all  the  long  years  of  sep- 
aration. Was  she  living  ?  Was  she  true 
to  him,  waiting  his  promised  return,  not- 
withstanding his  unpardonable  neglect? 
These  were  the  questions  arising  con- 
stantly in  his  mind,  and  as  they  came  up 
the  old  aff'ection  was  rekindled.  He 
would  not  write,  but  he  resolved  that 
when  the  autumn  came  he  would  return 
in  person  to  the  old  homestead,  and  if 
Xellie  was  still  living  and  true  to  her  al- 
most recreant  lover,  he  would  bring  her 
back,  to  share  with  him  a  happy  home  in 
the  city  of  his  adoption. 

But  alas  for  human  hopes,  when  built 
upon  fickle  Fortune !  When  the  autumn 
came  Charles  Bradley  was  a  penniless 
man.  The  great  financial  crash  of  '67 
had  swept  over  the  laud,  and  many  a 
prosperous  house  was  totally  wrecked. 
That  of  Martin,  Bradley  &  Co.  was  one 
of  the  victims.  The  property  of  Mr. 
Johnson  (now  broken  with  age  and  fee- 
ble health),  was  also  so  involved  through 
various  sudden  losses,  that  even  he  was 
unable  to  avert  the  disaster.  The  blow 
came  suddenly,  and  it  left  Charles,  Uke 
others,  not  only  penniless,  but  crushed 
in  spirit  and  utterly  despondent. 


Ten  successive  winters  have  spread 
their  snowy  mantle  over  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  the  Old  Granite  State ;  ten 
summers  have  clothed  the  fields  with 
verdure  and  brought  the  ripening  har- 
vests, since  Charles  Bradley  left  home 
and  friends  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
great  untried  world  of  business  life.  Au- 
tumn has  come  again  and  well  nigh  gone. 
The  Indian  summer  days — the  lingering 
glories  of  the  year — are  nearly  over. 
The  hill-sides  are  brown  and  bare.  As 
we  go  up  the  old  hill  road  and  approach 
the  Watson  homestead,  we  find  indica- 
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THE  OLD  FARM. 


tions  of  change.  The  low,  brown  farm 
house  has  given  way  to  a  neat  modern 
cottage ;  the  old  barn  and  long,  low  shed 
are  gone,  and  structures  more  in  keeping 
with  the  new  dwelling  have  taken  their 
place;  but  the  old  orchard  remains, 
seemingly  thrifty  and  well  kept  as  ever ; 
the  fields  are  the  same,  only  most  of  the 
rocks  have  disappeared.  The  old  school 
house,  near  by,  although  repaired  and 
improved,  retains  its  individuality,  though 
the  children  who  sought  wisdom  'neath 
its  roof  in  the  days  when  last  we  saw  it, 
have  become  young  men  and  women, 
and  their  places  are  filled  by  others. 

As  we  pass  up  the  carriage  way,  across 
the  neat  yard  in  front  of  the  cottage,  a 
face  at  the  window  attracts  our  attention. 
It  bears  a  familiar  look,  and  yet  it  has 
changed  indeed,  since  the  August  morn- 
ing, years  ago,  when  it  looked  up  loving- 
ly yet  tearfully  into  that  of  the  depart- 
ing Charles.  Let  us  enter.  Yes  it  is  the 
same  Nellie  Watson,  who  sits  by  the  win- 
dow, gazing  dreamily  out  over  the  valley, 
toward  the  mountain  top  on  which  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  seem  fondly  lin- 
gering. .  The  same,  yet  not  the  same,  for 
the  years  have  more  than  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  girlhood.  The  bright  sunny 
countenance  wears  a  calm,  subdued,  and 
yet  cheerful  expression.  Evidently  the 
"hope  deferred"  has  not  made  the  heart 
sick  in  her  case.  Patiently  and  trusting- 
ly she  has,  through  all  the  years,  pur- 
sued the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  perform- 
ing the  weight  of  household  duties,  for 
her  mother,  growing  feeble  with  years, 
has  long  been  able  to  do  only  the  lighter 
work.  Through  all  she  has  cherished 
the  affection  of  her  girlhood,  and  pa- 
tiently awaited  the  return  of  the  wander- 
ing lover. 

Mr.  Watson  still  lives,  but  like  his  aged 
helpmeet,  has  passed  the  period  of  active 
labor,  the  burden  of  which  Edward  has 
assumed  and  carried  bravely  forward, 
with  his  heart  in  the  work,  and  the  sub- 
stantial improvements  about  the  farm 
show  that  he  has  labored  to  some  pur- 
pose. 

As  Nellie  sits  by  the  window  to-night, 
and  her  father  and  mother  recline  in  their 
easy  chairs  by  the  fire,  an  expression  of 
expectancy  finally  comes  over  the  faces 


of  all.  Edward  is  away ;  he  is  soon  to 
return,  and  not  alone ! 

As  we  have  seen,  Charles  Bradley  had 
sent  no  message  home  during-  all  his  ab- 
sence. No  tidings  of  his  prosperity  or 
whereabouts  had  come  to  the  cottage  on 
the  hill,  until,  a  few  weeks  since,  having 
casually  seen  a  notice  of  the  failure  of 
Martin,  Bradley  &  Co.  in  Chicago,  Ed- 
ward was  led,  in  part  by  curiosity  and  in 
part  by  hope,  to  write  him  there,  begging 
an  answer  if  the  letter  should  come  to 
his  hands.  The!  letter  was  received  by 
Charles,  and  in  sheer  despondency  he  re- 
plied at  length,  giving  the  history  of  his 
fortune  and  his  misfortune.  Again  Ed- 
ward wrote  him,  urging  an  immediate 
return  to  his  New  Hampsnire  home  and 
friends.  Charles  hesitated  awhile,  but 
finally  love  conquered  pride,  and  he  de- 
termined to  return.  And  now  he  was 
coming!  The  cars  had  supplanted  the 
stage,  and  Charles  would  come  on  the 
five  o'clock  train  to-night.  Edward  had 
gone  to  meet  him  at  the  station. 

A  light  carriage  soon  dilves  up  the 
yard  and  Nellie  springs  quickly  to  her 
feet,  as  she  sees  the  two  young  men 
alight.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  form 
and  figure  of  Charles,  though  his  face  is 
bearded  and  his  features  have  gained  a 
stronger  expression.  The  foster-brother 
and  sister — the  long  separated  lovers, 
meet  upon  the  piazza.  "  Nellie,  dar- 
ling," and  "  At  last,"  are  the  only  words 
spoken  as  they  are  clasped  in  each  oth- 
er's arms ;  but  the  tone  and  the  manner 
of  each  speaks  more  than  words. 

Charles  Bradley  had  come  home  at  last, 
to  remain.  With  all  his  love  of  farm- 
life  Edward  had  formed  a  stronger  at- 
tachment— that  of  love  for  sweet  Annie 
Carlisle,  daughter  of  the  enterprising 
capitalist  who  had  bought  the  water- 
power  and  mill  property  at  the  "Falls," 
and  had  already  made  the  same  a  scene 
of  busy  life  and  progress.  He  now  glad- 
ly left  the  farm  to  become  Annie's  hus- 
band and  assist  her  father  in  pushing  for- 
ward the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  ; 
while  Charles,  having  lost  his  old  disgust 
for  a  farmer's  life,  cheerfully  assumed  the 
place  he  left,  and  with  Nellie  as  his  help- 
meet, now  leads  a  contented,  prosperous 
life,  upon  the  "  Old  Farm"  on  the  hill. 


A  WINTER  ODE. 


A  WINTEB  ODE, 


BY  WILL  E.  WALKER. 

One  wintry  day  in  78, 

A  youth,  with  flaming  zeal  elate. 

From  Massachusetts  northward  came 

To  gain  immortal  name  and  fame. 

He  heard  Old  Prob.,  the  prophet,  say 

That  dreadful  weather,  right  away, 

Would  bring  distress  to  cheek  and  nose, 

Dismaying  hearts  and  freezing  toes. 

And  mostly  of  New  Hampshire  folk 

This  learned  man  in  sorrow  spoke ; 

Those  people  would  be  frozen  through. 

And  what  was  coming  not  one  knew. 

Oh,  then  uprose  this  noble  youth 

And  said :  "  I'll  bear  the  dreadful  truth 

To  those  thus  doomed  to  bitter  loss, 

Nor  stop  until  e'en  far  Coos 

Has  heard  my  warning  note  of  woe, 

And  all  to  winter  quarters  go." 

Oh,  there  was  hurrying  far  and  near, 

As  panic-struck  with  sudden  fear 

The  people  heard  his  warning  cry, 

And  saw  his  coat-tails  onward  fly. 

But  he  had  calculated  wrong 

About  the  tough  old  folk  that  throng 

This  Granite  State,  for  they  had  dwelt 

In  colder  air  than  he  e'er  felt. 

So,  ere  one-half  his  race  was  run, 

His  teeth  out-chatterd,  one  by  one, 

His  voice  grew  faint,  his  nose  grew  cold, 

And  downward  sank  his  spirits  bold ; 

But  on  he  pressed,  until  at  last 

His  Rubicon  was  nearly  passed. 

When  there  appeared  a  shocking  sight, 

That  filled  this  toothless,  speechless  wight 

With  freezing  fear,  and  rendered  him 

All  statue-like  in  face^and  limb ; 

For  spirits  tell  our  anxious  hero 

That  here  'tis  fifty  below  zero. 

That  finished  him,  and  there  he  stands, 

A  warning  to  all  other  lands 

Which  think  to  scare  our  honest  folk 

With  any  below  zero  joke. 
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EXTBAOBDINABT  OCCUBBENCES  IN  NEW  HAMPSEIBE, 


BY  ASA  M( 

Supposing  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Granite  Mo^■THLY  to  be  to  record  un- 
usual events  transpiring  in  Xew  Hamp- 
shire so  longtime  since  as  not  to  be  with- 
in the  memory  of  most  people  now  upon 
the  stage,  the  writer  of  this  article  takes 
pen  in  hand  to  write  of  the  Great 
Wind."  as  it  was  many  years  called,  and 
the  Hurricane  which  swept  over  that  re- 
gion of  country  of  which  Kearsarge 
Mountain  is  the  centre;  both  within  the 
recollection  of  some  people  who  still 
live. 

THE  GREAT  WIND. 

This  destructive  tempest  took  place  on 
Saturday,  September  23,1815,  and  sur- 
passed, in  extent  and  violence,  any  wind 
that  has  blown  over  New  England  dur- 
ing the  present  century.  The  writer  of 
this  article,  then  a  youth  in  the  house- 
hold of  his  parents  at  Concord,  was  kept 
in  doors  by  an  injuiy  to  one  of  his  feet, 
but  has  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  storm  and  the  destruction  it 
caused.  The  day  was  rainy,  and  the  ^vind 
came  from  an  easterly  quarter,  we  think 
the  south-east.  In  Concord,  although, 
from  its  situation  in  the  valley  of  the 
Merrimack,  the  damage  was  less  than  in 
more  exposed  places,  yet  here  buildings 
were  unroofed,  growing  crops  damaged, 
and  wood  and  timber-trees  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  which,  at  their  present  valua- 
tion, would  be  worth  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  rotten  trunks  of  trees, 
blown  down  in  that  memorable  gale, 
have  hardly  yet  disappeared  from  forests 
in  this  city;  a  circumstance  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  this  wise :  Sixty  years  ago 
wood  was  of  so  little  value  that  people 
neglected  to  remove  these  fallen  trees 
until  they  fell  into  such  decay  as  to  be 
worthless. 

The  following  account  of  this  gale  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Hampshire  Fatriot^ 
Sept.  26, 1815 : 


FARLAND. 

"Dreadful  Storm.— Last  Saturday 
was  experienced  in  this  vicinity  the  most 
severe  gale  of  wind,  or  rather  hurricane, 
known  by  the  oldest  inhabitants.'  The 
wind  commenced  in  the  morning  at  X.  E. 
At  about  noon  it  changed  to  S.  E..  and 
for  two  hours  seemed  to  threaten  every- 
thing with  ruin.  The  sturdy  oak,  the 
stately  elm,  and  the  pliant  poplar  were 
alike  victims  to  its  fury.  The  destruction 
of  orchards  and  buildings  has  been  great. 
There  is  scarcely  an  apple  left  on  the 
standing  trees.  Many  cattle  have  been 
killed  by  falling  trees.  Had  this  violent 
wind  occurred  in  the  season  of  vegeta- 
tion there  is  no  calculating  its  effects.  It 
might  have  produced  a  famine.  When 
witnessing  the  overwhelming  force  of 
the  elements,  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
miles  from  the  sea-board,  blowing  from 
that  direction,  we  were  involuntarily  led 
to  contemplate  its  great  devastation  on 
and  near  the  watery  element ;  how  many 
lives  were  .at  that  moment  sacrificing  to 
its  fury;  how  many  widows  and  orphans 
made ;  how  many  thousands  of  property 
lost ;  how  many  fond  hopes  forever  blast- 
ed. May  this  prove  only  a  vision  of  the 
fancy." 

The  following  is  from  the  Amherst 
Cabinet,  Sept.  23, 1815 : 

"  Equinoctial  Storm.— To-day,  about 
half  past  11  o'clock,  the  severest  gale  of 
wind  from  the  south- east,  ever  known 
here,  attended  with  rain,  was  experien- 
ced in  this  place.  Sheds,  trees,  fences, 
etc.,  were  blown  down,  buildings  unroof- 
ed, and  limbs  and  fragments  of  trees 
strewed  in  every  direction.  It  continued 
with  unabated  fury  nearly  two  hours. 
It  arose  gradually,  and  has  now — half 
past  1— subsided." 

The  Boston  Patriot  of  Sept.  27,  said  : 

"In  the  forenoon  of  Saturday  last  an 
awfully  tremendous  blast  swept  across 
this  town.  [Boston  had  not  then  adopt- 
ed a  city  government.]  The  fall  of  chim- 
neys, turrets,  battlements,  slates  and 
shingles;  the  wreck  of  vessels  at  the 
wharves;  the  uprooting  of  large  trees, 
some  of  which  had  braved  the  fury  of  the 
elements  for  nearly  a  century,  denoted  a 
tempest  of  no  ordinary  character.  The 
greatest  force  of  the  tornado  was  at  Prov- 
idence, where  several  lives  were  lost,  and 
property  destroyed  estimated  to  be  worth 
$1,500,000." 
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A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Patriot 
wrote  from  Providence  as  follows  : 

*■*  Yesterday,  about  8  o'clock,  a  tremen- 
dous gale  from  S.  E.  commenced,  and  in- 
creased till  12  o'clock.  From  10  to  12 
was  a  continued  scene  of  horror.  The 
Great  Brids^e  was  carried  away  by  ves- 
sels driving  against  it;  and.' literally 
speaking,  all  vessels  in  the  harbor  broke 
their  fasts,  and  drove  like  lightning  up 
the  Cove,  where  they  now  lie.  some  of 
them  five  to  six  feet  above  high  water 
mark.  The  number  that  can  never  be 
got  off  exceeds  thirty.  The  tide  rose 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  higher  than  was 
ever  known.  Nearly  all  the  buildings 
and  stores  on  the  wharves  were  washed 
away.  The  buildings  destroyed,  includ- 
ing a  meeting-house,  exceed  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  All  the  ships  below  where  the 
bridge  was  are  on  top  of  the  wharves. 
The  distress  is  past  all  description.  The 
water  in  "Weybosset  and  Westminster 
street  was  from  six  to  eight  feet  above 
the  pavement.  All  the  commercial  part 
of  Providence  is  ruined.  All  round  the 
town  are  seen  broken  buildings  and  ves- 
sels, mingled  with  coffee,  cotton,  soap, 
candles,  grain,  flour,  and  every  other  ar- 
ticle of  merchandise  you  can  mention, 
together  with  household  furniture.  Many 
people  have  lost  much  property,  and  a 
number  their  lives.  No  business  but 
what  regards  the  calamity  can  be  done 
for  a  number  of  days.  The  streets  on  the 
west  side  of  the  bridge  are  so  full  of 
fragments  of  vessels,  boats,  buildings, 
etc..  that  people  can  only  pass  by  climb- 
ing over  them.  Vessels  'were  driven  into 
the  streets,  and  remain  before  the  houses. 
About  three  hundred  men  are  constantly 
on  guard  round  the  town." 

The  papers  of  that  day,  all  over  New 
England,  contain  accounts  of  the  mem- 
orable gale,  but  no  where  was  the  wind 
so  violent  as  in  the  harbor  of  Providence. 

THE    HURRICANE    EN'    THE  KEARSARGE 
REGION. 

This  was  the  most  destructive  tornado 
of  which  there  is  any  record  as  having 
swept  over  any  portion  of  New  England, 
and,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  infinitely 
more  destructive  than  the  Great  Wind  of 
September,  1815.  The  only  full  account, 
accessible  to  the  writer,  is  found  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Patriot  of  the  17th  of 
September.  1821.  We  recollect  that  at 
the  time  this  narrative  appeared,  papers 
at  a  distance  utterly  discredited  the  state- 
ments it  contained;  but  we  remember 
that  when  verbal  accounts  reached  Con- 
cord, Mr.  Jacob  B.  Moore,  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Patriot^  proceeded  at 


once  to  the  scene  of  the  tornado,  and  pre- 
pared, on  the  spot,  the  narrative  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abridgment : 

About  six  o'clock,  Sunday  evening, 
after  a  very  warm  day,  a  dark  cloud  was 
observed  to  rise  in  the  north  and  north- 
west, illuminated  by  incessant  flashes  of 
vivid  lightning.  There  was  a  terrific 
commotion  in  the  cloud  itself.  Few,  how- 
ever, apprehended  danger ;  much  less  the 
awful  destruction  that  ensued.  In  Cor- 
nish and  Croydon  much  injury  was  done. 
The  house  of  Dea.  Cooper  was  damaged, 
his  barn  blown  down  and  its  contents 
scattered.  Passing  in  a  S.  E.  direction 
into  Wendell  (now  Sunapee),  it  swept  in- 
stantly down  the  house  and  barn  of  Mr. 
Harvey  Huntoon.  The  people  in  the 
house — eight  in  number — a  moment  be- 
fore the  dwelling  was  struck  were  fright- 
ened by  the  appearance  of  the  cloud."for 
they  saw  the  air  was  filled  with  birds  and 
broken  limbs  of  trees.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Huntoon  stood  in  the  kitchen,  and  al- 
though injured  by  bruises,  escaped  with- 
out further  injury.  Mrs.  Huntoon  was 
carried  across  the  field  by  the  raging 
wind.  A  Mrs.  Wheeler,  who,  with  her 
husband  and  child,  were  living  in  the 
house,  fled  to  the  cellar,  and,  after  the 
blast  had  passed  over,  were  somewhat 
injured  by  falling  bricks  and  timbers.  A 
child,  eleven  months  old  was  asleep  in  a 
a  bed.  The  garment  it  wore  was  found 
on  the  shore  of  Sunapee  Lake,  150  rods 
from  the  Huntoon  house,  and  its  dead 
body  at  another  place  on  the  shore.  The 
bedstead  on  which  the  child  slept  was 
found  in  the  woods  eighty  rods  from  the 
house.  Bricks  were  blown  more  than  a 
hundred  rods,  and  pieces  of  the  frame, 
seven  and  eight  inches  square,  and  twelve 
feet  long,  were  carried  eighty  rods 
away.  Cart  wheels  were  separated  from 
the  body,  and  carried  sixty  rods ;  a  large 
iron  pot  seven  rods;  the  orchard  was 
not  only  demolished,  but  some  of  the 
trees  torn  up  and  carried  from  seventy  to 
an  hundred  rods,  and  casks,  furniture, 
clothing,  and  dead  fowls  to  a  much  great- 
er distance.  A  bureau  was  blown  across 
Sunapee  lake,  two  miles,  and  except  the 
drawers,  was  found  half  a  mile  beyond 
the  water.  A  door-post  of  the  barn,  thir- 
teen feet  long,  and  eight  by  twelve  inch- 
es, was  carried  forty-four  rods  up  rising 
ground.  A  hemlock  log.  sixty  feet  long, 
and  three  feet  diameter  at  the*  batt,  was 
removed  from  its  bed  in  the  earth,  where 
it  had  laid  since  the  great  wind,  Septem- 
ber. 1815.  carried  by  the  tornado  several 
rods  up  hill,  over  rocks  seventeen  inches 
high.  It  struck  a  rock  and  was  broken 
in  two.  A  wood  lot  of  forty  acres  was 
utterly  demolished— not  a  tree  left  stand- 
ing. A  horse  was  blown  forty  rods  up 
rising  ground,  and  so  injured  that  it  was 
necessary  to  kill  him.   The  width  of  the 
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tornado  in  Wendell  was  about  half  a 
mile. 

From  Sunapee  the  tempest  swept 
across  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  its. ap- 
pearance was  both  terrific  and  sublime." 

The  account  Irom  which  this  article  is 
compiled  proceeds  as  follows : 

On  Saturday  last,  with  several  gen- 
tlemen from  Concord,  Hopkinton  and 
Warner,  we  visited  the  ruins  in  the  last 
named  town,  in  that  part  known  asKear- 
sarge  Gore.  No  person,  without  visiting, 
can  conceive  the  devastation  wrought. 
Houses,  barns,  fences,  trees  and  fowls 
were  lifted  by  the  whirlwind  and  dashed 
in  pieces.  No  language  is  adequate  to 
represent  the  present  scene ;  much  less 
the  wrath  of  the  elements  during  the  few 
seconds  ©f  their  utmost  fury.  We  stood 
amidst  the  ruins  almost  discrediting  our 
own  vision.  It  can  hardly,  however,  be 
said  that  we  stood  among  the  ruins,  for 
most  of  them  had  been  carried  beyond 
our  own  sight.  Large  stones  remaining 
in  their  places,  and  others  strewed  on 
each  side  for  several  rods  indicated  where 
a  stone  wall  had  stood ;  fragments  of 
timber  and  small  quantities  of  hay  where 
barns  had  stood;  timbers  and  bricks 
where  human  habitations  were  placed ; 
and  at  one  place  the  floor  of  what  was 
the  Savory  house. 

"The  tornado  came  over  Kearsarge 
mountain  in  the  direction  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  Gore,  and  first  struck  the 
barn  of  Wm.  Harwood,  carrying  it  away ; 
thence  to  the  houses  of  F.  Goodwin,  J. 
Ferrin  and  Abner  Watkins,  completely 
destroying  the  barn  of  Ferrin  and  un- 
roofing that  of  Watkins.  Next  it  com- 
pletely demolished  the  house  of  Daniel 
Savory.  Mr.  Samuel  Savory,  the  father, 
aged  seventy-two,  went  up  stairs  to  fas- 
ten down  a  window,  and  the  wife  of  the 
son  started  to  assist  him.  The  house  was 
swept  away,  and  six  persons  were  cover- 
ed in  the  ruins.  The  aged  Savory  was 
carried  six  rods  away,  and  was  killed  by 
being  dashed  against  a  stone.  Mrs.  Sa- 
vory was  sorely  bruised,  and  the  child  in 
her  arms  was  killed.  Others  of  the  fam- 
ily, buried  amidst  the  ruins,  were  rescued 
but  in  a  badly  bruised  condition.  The 
house  of  Robert  Savory,  in  Kearsarge 
Gore,  was  also  demolished,  and  eight 
persons,  one  an  infant,  covered  in  the 
ruins.  All  were  wounded,  but  none  fa- 
tally. All  the  buildings  of  Peter  Flan- 
ders were  blown  down,  and  Miss  Ann 
Richardson  and  an  infant  child  were  kill- 
ed. Seven  others  in  the  house  were 
wounded,  some  badly.  They  had  no  no- 
tice of  the  approach  of  the  whirlwind. 
The  buildings  of  Dea.  John  True  in  Salis- 
bury were  next  swept  away.   Mr.  T.  and 


his  father-in-law,  one  Jones,  were  in  the 
house,  and  escaped  without  injury;  and 
by  their  exertions  Mrs.  True  and  three 
children  were  rescued,  but  several  of  the 
household  were  badly  burned  by  hot 
bricks — the  oven  having  just  been  heated. 
The  youngest  child,  seven  weeks  old,  was 
found  an  hundred  feet  away,  under  the 
bottom  of  a  sleigh.  The  overwhelming 
force  of  the  wind  can  be  estimated  when 
it  is  said  that  a  hemlock  log,  two  and  a 
half  feet  by  thirty-six,  much  of  it  was 
buried  in  the  earth,  was  moved  one  or 
two  rods.  The  entire  top  of  one  of  the 
chimneys  was  carried  ten  rods,  and  drop- 
ped whole.  An  elm  tree,  *near  Savory's, 
seventeen  inches  through,  whose  deeply 
imbedded  roots  refused  to  yield,  was 
twisted  around  like  a  withe,  and  a  few 
ash  trees  were  stripped  of  their  bark  and 
limbs,  and  made  into  basket  stuff"." 

The  account  proceeds : 

*' The  above  facts,  although  they  par- 
take of  the  marvellous,  are  literally  true. 
Of  the  destruction  in  Sunapee  we  had  the 
account  from  a  gentleman  in  Newport  of 
high  reputation,  whose  testimony  was 
corroborated  by  a  dozen  people  who  vis- 
ited the  town  the  day  after  the  event. 
What  relates  to  Warner  and  the  destruc- 
tion near  Kearsarge  mountain  we  know 
to  be  true,  having  ourself  visited  the  spot. 
We  saw  the  stone  against  which  Mr.  Sa- 
vory was  crushed,  the  places  whence 
were  dug  the  children  of  True  and  Savo- 
ry, the  children  themselves,  mangled  and 
torn,  the  mothers  mourning  the  death  of 
an  aged  husband,  and  an  inlant  child. 
We  witnessed  the  awe  of  the  survivors  of 
these  distressed  families.  We  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  saw  the 
track  of  the  whirlwind.  It  appeared  as 
if  a  mighty  torrent  had  many  days  pour- 
ed down  the  mountain ;  the  earth  torn 
up,  the  grass  withered,  and  nothing  liv- 
ing to  be  seen  in  the  path  of  desolation. 
May  God  in  mercy  avert  another  such  ca- 
tastrophe." 

The  Patriot  of  the  following  week  con- 
tained further  particulars  of  the  disaster, 
with  a  statement  of  the  number  of  dwel- 
lings, barns,  and  other  buildings  demol- 
ished, a  list  of  persons  killed,  and  those 
only  bruised,  the  names  of  all  the  house- 
holds, and  other  well  authenticated  facts. 
Among  them  is  the  statement  that  frag- 
ments of  the  wreck,  such  as  pieces  of 
boards,  clapboards,  shingles,  and  a  door 
panel,  were  found  in  Canterbury,  Lou- 
don and  Pittsfield — twenty  miles  away — 
which  without  doubt  were  borne  upon 
this  terrific  gale. 
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EABLT  mSTOB  Y  OF  THE  FREEWILL  BAPTIST  DENOmNATIOX 
IX  yEW  HAMPSmBE. 


BY  JOSEPH 

The  early  history  of  this  denomination 
in  the  State  is  the  early  history  of  the  de- 
nomination itself,  as  it  originated  here, 
and  is  the  only  religious  sect  that  took  its 
•rise  in  the  State.  Its  origin  was  in  the 
country  township  of  Xew  Durham,  in 
the  year  1780.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that 
its  first  century  will  be  completed  two 
years  hence.  Already  some  arrange- 
ments have  been  devised  for  a  Centennial 
Celebration  when  the  century  shall  be 
completed.  The  triennial  General  Con- 
ference, held  last  October  in  Fairport, 
Xew  York,  decided  that  the  next  session 
(in  ISSO),  be  held  in  some  convenient 
place  not  far  from  Xew  Durham,  and 
that  in  connection  with  it  there  be  a  de- 
nominational Centennial  Celebration.  It 
is  impossible  now  to  tell  where  the  ses- 
sion will  be  held,  but  probably  at  Dover 
or  Great  Falls,  and  undoubtedly  the  Cen- 
tennial services  will  be  at  Xew  Durham. 

The  founder  of  this  sect  of  Christians 
was  Benjamin  Eandall.  He  was  a  native 
of  Xewcastle,  and  was  born  February  7, 
1749.  The  family  was  of  English  origin. 
A  Mr.  Eandall  came  over  after  1700.  and 
settled  in  Xewcastle.  He  had  a  son  Ben- 
jamin, who  was  born  January  13,  1726. 
He  married  a  Miss  Marden.  and  these 
were  the  parents  of  Benjamin  Randall, 
who  founded  the  denomination. 

Mr.  Randall  made  a  public  profession 
of  religion  inXovember,  1772,  and  united 
with  the  Congregational  church  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Stephen  Chase. 
He  had  heard  the  celebrated  "VMiitefield 
preach  in  Portsmouth  two  days  before, 
but  towards  him  felt  a  great  opposition. 
But  on  Sabbath,  September  30,  1770,  tak- 
ing Rev.  Mr.  Chase  to  Portsmouth  in  a 
boat  to  preach  there  that  day,  at  noon  he 
heard  that  Mr.  "Whitefield  had  died  in 
Xewburyport  that  morning.  He  remem- 
bered his  preaching,  was  troubled,  and 
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about  two  weeks  later  found  himself  in 
possession  of  new  feelings,  and  ever  af- 
ter lived  a  new  life.  Before  uniting  with 
the  church  he  married  Miss  Joanna  Oram 
of  Kittery. 

After  a  time  there  was  a  change  in  his 
denominational  views,  and,  August  14, 
1776,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Baptist 
church  in  Berwick,  the  rite  of  baptism 
being  administered  by  Rev.  William 
Hooper,  near  what  is  now  Great  Falls 
village,  on  the  Berwick  side  of  the  river . 
Mr.  Hooper  lived  afterward,  if  not  then, 
in  Madbury.  He  died  there  in  1827, 
aged  82  years. 

Mr.  Randall  commenced  preaching  ear- 
ly in  1777.  In  March,  1778.  he  left  Xew- 
castle and  took  up  his  residence  in  Xew 
Durham,  which  was  his  home  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  April  5,  1780,  he 
was  publicly  ordained  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  About  that  time  in  the  Bap- 
tist churches  there  was  some  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  Calvinism,  which  doc- 
trine was  held  by  the  churches  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Mr.  Randall  was  op- 
posed to  it.  and  there  being  in  Xew  Dur  - 
ham  and  vicinity  a  number  of  like  views, 
a  church  organization  was  judged  advi- 
sable. This  was  effected  June  30.1780. 
It  was  in  a  private  house,  about  half  a 
mile  south  of  the  **  Ridge.''  The  house 
was  standing  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  and 
probably  now  remains.  The  floor  of  a 
front  room  where  the  organization  took 
place  was  of  pitch-pine  plank,  fastened 
down  with  wooden  pins.  This  remained 
when  seen  by  the  writer,  in  1871.  Elder 
Randall  presented  a  covenant,  and  four 
males  and  three  females  adopted  it,  and 
became  a  church.  Before  the  year  clos- 
ed six  others  united,  and  early  in  1781 
fourteen  more  were  added. 

Elder  Randall  builded  better  than  he 
knew,"   That  is,  he  had  no  idea  he  was 
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commencing  a  new  Denomination.  But 
60  it  proved.  He  simply  thought  to  have 
a  church  in  which  those  holding  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  general  atonement,  and  as 
a  result  free  grace,  might  live,  enjoy 
themselves  and  be  useful.  But  a  little 
matter  kindled  a  great  fire.  The  begin- 
ning was  small,  but  its  latter  end  was 
g  reatly  increased.  The  vine  planted  at 
New  Durham  spread  first  into  Maine, 
next  into  Vermont  and  Massachusetts, 
and  later  into  various  sections  of  the 
West,  and  now  is  being  carried  into  the 
South,  as  well  as  far  off  India.  It  now 
numbers  1343  churches,  1188  ordained 
ministers,  114  licentiates,  and  75,326 
members. 

Elder  Randall  lived  twenty-three  years 
after  the  church  at  New  Durham  was 
formed,  and  had  charge  of  the  same. 
But  he  was  abroad  much,  preaching,  or- 
ganizing churches  and  attending  Quarter- 
ly and  Yearly  Meetings.  Somewhat  ex- 
tended tours  were  made  to  Maine,  one  to 
Vermont,  and  one  or  more  to  Massachu- 
setts. Various  sections  of  New  Hamp- 
shire were  often  visited.  His  ministerial 
life  was  one  of  great  activity  and  labori- 
ous effort  to  do  good. 

He  possessed  good  powers  of  mind, 
but  his  education  was  only  such  as  in  his 
early  years  was  obtained  in  the  common 
schools.  He  had  but  few  books  while  in 
the  ministry,  but  he  studied  the  Bible 
with  great  attention.  He  searched  for 
the  truths  and  doctrine  it  taught,  and 
then  proclaimed  them  with  great  earnest- 
ness.  Hestudiedman,  and  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  mazes  of  the  human  mind. 
One  of  his  sermons  was  printed.  From 
this  and  the  testimony  of  some  living  a 
few  years  ago,  who  knew  him,  it  is  evi- 
dent he  evinced  great  devotion,  impress- 
ed those  who  heard  him  with  his  sincer- 
ity; was  a  strong  reasoner,  and  often 
when  warm  with  his  subject,  his  lan- 
guage was  not  only  accurate  and  forci- 
ble, but  in  reality  elegant,  for  naturally 
corretness  as  well  as  eloquence  is  the  re- 
sult of  clear  thought  and  earnest  feeling. 
He  died  at  his  residence,  a  little  to  the 
south-east  of  New  Durham  Ridge,  Octo- 
ber 22,  1808,  aged  lifty-nine  years,  seven 
months,  and  twenty-seven  days. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  church  in  New 


Durham,  a  few  months  after  its  organiza- 
tion, consisted  of  twenty-seven  members. 
It  should  be  stated  that  there  was  a  Bap- 
tist church  in  Barrington,  (the  part  now 
Strafford),  and  one  in  Loudon  and  Can- 
terbury, that  in  1779  had  declared  inde- 
pendence of  that  denomination,  having 
rejected  Calvinism.  Both  would  unques- 
tionably have  been  in  harmony  with  El- 
der Randall  and  the  New  Durham 
church,  but  not  long  after  1780,  they 
went  largely  into  Shakerism,  and  were 
broken  up.  In  a  few  years  that  senti- 
ment died  out  so  that  in  Barrington  a 
Freewill  Baptist  church  was  constituted, 
and  later  one  in  Canterbury. 

It  remains  to  give  a  list  of  the  early 
churches  of  this  sect  in  the  State,  quite 
a  portion  of  them  organized  by  Elder 
Randall.  Also  the  names  of  prominent 
early  ministers.  The  churches  may  be 
mentioned  as  follows : 

Tamworth,  1781;  Barrington,  above 
the  Blue  Hills,  (now  in  Strafford),  1781 ; 
2,  Barrington  (now  Crown  Point  in  Straf- 
ford), 1783;  Middleton,  1791;  Pittsfield, 
1791;  Wolfeborough,  1792;  Gilmanton, 
(at  the  Iron  Works,)  1794 ;  Canterbury, 
1795.  These  formed  within  fifteen  yeras 
after  the  first  in  New  Durham,  have  gen- 
erally flourished.  Before  the  last  centu- 
ry closed,  and  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present,  churches  increased 
more  rapidly.  They  were  in  Notting- 
ham, Deerfield,  Barnstead,  Alton,  New 
Hampton,  Andover,  Weare,  Sandwich, 
and  many  other  towns.  And  it  should 
be  observed,  that  only  New  Hampshire 
is  being  spoken  of.  In  all  this  time 
churches  were  becoming  numerous  in 
Maine. 

Of  early  ministers  born  in  the  State, 
and  a  few  others  whose  minority  was 
mostly  here,  were  the  following:  John 
Buzzell,  a  native  of  Barrington,  pastor 
in  Middleton,  then  being  in  Parsonsfield, 
Me. ;  Aaron  Buzzell,  native  of  Barring- 
ton, preached  in  Gilmanton,  then  settled 
in  Strafford,  Vt. ;  Hezekiah  D.  Buzzell,  a 
native  of  Alton,  preached  in  Gilmanton, 
Weare  and  Alton ;  Josiah  Shepard,  born 
in  Gilmanton,  and  died  there.  David 
Knowlton,  born  in  Seabrook,  preached  in 
Pittsfield;  Ebenezer  Knowlton,  his  son, 
preached  in  Pittsfield  and  Montville,  Me. ; 
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Micajah  Otis,  born  in  Dover,  preached  in 
Barrington,  (the  part  now  Strafford) ; 
Richard  Martin,  born  in  Portsmouth, 
preached  in  Gilford ;  John  D.  Knowles, 
born  in  Sandwich,  preached  in  Gilman- 
ton ;  Winthrop  Young,  born  in  Barring- 
ton,  preached  in  Canterbury;  Samuel 
Weeks,  born  in  Greenland,  preached  in 
Parsonsfield,  Me. ;  Jesse  Burnham,  born 
in  Lee,  preached  in  Maine,  and  moved  to 
Janesville.  Wis. ;  Samuel  B.  Dyer,  born 
in  Newmarket,  preached  in  Nottingham, 
Loudon  and  Deerfleld;  Elijah  Watson, 
born  in  Nottingham,  preached  in  Ando- 
ver;  Enoch  Place,  born  in  Rochester, 
preached  in  Strafford;  Josiah  Magoon, 


born  in  East  Kingston,  preached  in  New 
Hampton ;  Simeon  Dana,  born  in  Leba- 
non, preached  in  New  Hampton ;  David 
Fisk,  born  in  New  Hampton,  preached 
there ;  Timothy  Morse,  born  in  Newbury, 
Mass.,  preached  in  Fishersfield,  Cnow 
Newbury)  ;  Wilson  Colcord,  born  in  New- 
market, preached  in  Fairfield,  Me. ;  Josh- 
ua Quimby,  born  in  Kingston,  preached 
in  Lisbon;  Daniel  Quimby,  born  in 
Weare,  preached  in  Lyndon,  Vt. ;  Isaac 
Towusend,  born  in  Wolfeborough,  preach- 
ed there ;  Ebenezer  Scales,  born  in  Not- 
tingham, preached  in  Wilton,  Me.,  Peter 
Clark,  born  in  Gilmanton,  preached  there, 
in  the  part  now  Belmont. 


NEW  HAMPSIBHE  AT  HUBBABTON. 


BY  HON.  G. 

The  town  of  Hubbarton  is  situate  in 
the  northern  part  of  Rutland  County, 
Vt.,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
western  boundary  of  the  State.  On  July 
7,  1777,  a  battle  was  fought  there  be- 
tween the  British  and  American  forces. 
Ticonderoga  had  been  evacuated  by  or- 
der of  Gen.  St.  Clair,  two  or  three  days 
before.  The  larger  wing  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  retreated  down  Lake  George 
and  the  Hudson  River,  until  they  made 
their  final  stand  at  Saratoga.  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne,  after  severe  fighting,  surrendered 
here  his  army  on  the  17th  of  October, 
1777.  Gen.  St.  Clair  ordered  three  regi- 
ments into  Vermont,  consisting  of  about 
1200  effective  troops,  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic property,  which  was  being  collected 
at  Castleton,  Manchester  and  Benning- 
ton for  the  use  of  the  Northern  Army. 
These  regiments  were  severally  com- 
manded by  Col.  Ebenezer  Francis  of 
Massachusetts,  Col.  Nathan  Hale  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Seth  Warner  of  Ver- 
mont. To  Col.  Hale  was  entrusted  the 
special  charge  of  the  sick  or  invalids  of 
the  Northern  Army.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  invalids  embraced  a  portion  of 
the  two  other  New  Hampshire  Regi- 
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ments.  These  encumbered  his  march, 
so  that  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of 
July  he  found  himself  six  miles  be- 
hind the  other  American  troops.  Col. 
Hale  was  not  aware  that  Burgoyne  had 
sent  forward  in  pursuit  Gen.  Frazer  and 
Col.  Reidesdel  with  about  1600  of  his 
best  troops.  Hence,  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th  of  July  he  was  suddenly  first  sur- 
prised by  Gen.  Frazer  with  800  men,  to- 
gether with  a  band  of  Indians.  Hale  was 
not  prepared  to  resist  this  superior  force, 
and,  without  making  a  very  strenuous 
opposition,  surrendered  such  of  the  men 
under  his  command  as  had  not  the  power 
to  escape.  The  rolls  show  that  only  a 
small  part  of  his  regiment  was  actually 
surrendered,  including  also  a  few  men 
from  the  other  New  Hampshire  regi- 
ments. Belknap  says  New  Hampshire 
lost  one  hundred  men  in  that  battle.  The 
record  against  each  man's  name  then  en- 
rolled in  our  regiments  does  not  show 
that  we  actually  lost  many  more  than 
fifty  men.  It  may  be  admitted  that  most 
of  those  marked  missing  were  actually 
killed  in  their  retreat  or  died  after  their 
surrender,  while  nearly  all  t\i%  prisoners 
afterwards  appear  in  service  in  their  re- 
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spective  stations. 

Hale's  conduct  has  been  severely  cen- 
sured on  this  occasion  for  not  making  a 
more  orderly  and  vigorous  resistance 
against  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  Vide 
Quartermaster  Cogan's  letter  to  Gen. 
Stark,  8  Bouton's  N.  H.  State  Papers, 
640.  He  was  doubtless  unexpectedly  by 
himself  overtaken  by  a  superior  force, 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  meet.  The 
main  body  of  his  friends  were  too  far  in 
advance  to  yield  him  a  ready  support. 
Perhaps  the  rules  of  a  prudent  warfare 
justified  an  early  surrender.  But  charges 
were  alleged  against  him  as  an  officer. 
He  demanded  a  court-martial,  which  was 
granted  to  him.  He  died  before  any  offi- 
cial investigation  was  had  by  the  court. 
The  command  of  his  regiment  was  as- 
signed to  Col.  George  Reid.  Hale's  death 
occurred  Sept.  23, 1780. 

The  main  contest  of  that  day  was  had 
by  the  British  with  the  remaining  Amer- 
ican forces.  It  was  maintained  for  some 
time  with  much  obstinacy.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  compelled  to  retreat.  Their 
whole  reported  loss  in  killed,  wounded 
and  prisoners  on  that  day  was  upwards 
of  300;  that  of  the  British,  183.  Col. 
Ebenezer  Francis  was  among  the  killed. 
Below  we  supply  the  names  of  the  New 
Hampshire  men  who  suffered  on  that 
day,  with  their  residences,  so  far  as  au- 
thentic rolls  will  give  us  information. 

REGIMENTAL  STAFF. 

Col.  Nathan  Hale,  Rindge,  prisoner. 

Maj.  Benjamin  Titcomb,  Dover,  severe- 
ly wounded  and  prisoner.  Maj. 
Titcomb  was  soon  exchanged, and 
again  wounded  at  Saratoga. 

Adj.  William  Elliott,  Exeter,  prisoner. 

COMPANY  OFFICERS. 

Capt.  James  Carr,  Somersworth,  3d 
Company,  2d  N.  H.  Reg't,  pris- 
oner. 

Lieut.  Thomas  Hardy,  Pelham,  4th 
Company,  2d  N.  H.  Reg't,  pris- 
oner. 

Capt.  Caleb  Robertson,  Exeter,  5th 
Company,  2d  N.  H.  Reg't,  pris- 
oner. 

Lieut.  Moses  Dustin,  Candia,  5th  Com- 
pany, prisoner. 

Ensign  Joshua  Merrow,  Rochester,  6th 
Company,  prisoner. 

SUBALTERNS  AND  PRIVATES. 

Corp.  Joseph  Runnels,  South  Hamp- 
ton, prisoner. 


Private  Ebenezer  Chesley,  Rochester, 
prisoner. 

"     John  Foss,  Stratham,  prisoner. 
"     Jona.  Jenness,  Hampstead,  pris- 
oner. 

"  Thomas  Creighton,  Kensington, 
prisoner. 

"  Nich.  Vixham,  Windham,  pris- 
oner. 

William  Oliver,    prisoner. 

"  Samuel  Hambleton,    pris- 
oner. 

"     William  Corson,  Dover,  missing. 

Edward  Wells,        "  " 

Jona.  Leavitt,  Epping,  " 
*'  John  Dow,  Gilmanton,  " 
"     John  Ellison,     "  " 

John  Heard,  Rochester, 
"     Josh  Chase,  Hudson,  " 
"     Samuel  French, 

William  Hoit,  Exeter,  " 
"     Eph.  Severance,  New  Ipswich, 

missing. 
"     John  McDonald,  " 

missing. 

"  Zebedee  Heath,  Sandown,  miss- 
ing. 

"     Amos  Leavitt,  Kingston,  missing. 

Reg.  Staff,  3  ) 

Comp.  Officers,  5  [-Prisoners. 

Sub.  and  Privates,  8j 

Privates,  13  Missing. 

29 

Loss  of  1st  N.  H.  Reg't,  commanded 
by  Col.  L  Cilley: 

COMPANY  OFFICERS. 

Capt.  Ebenezer  Frye,  Pembroke,  5th 
Company,  1st  N.  H.  Reg't,  pris- 
oner. 

Lt.  Asa  Senter,  Londonderry,  5th  Com- 
pany, 1st  N.  H.  Reg't,  prisoner. 
William  Bradford,   Amherst,  2d 
Company,  1st  N.  H.  Reg't,  pris- 
oner. 

Private  Isaac  Calcott,  Walpole,  pris- 
oner. 

"     John  Dwyer,  Allenstown,  killed. 
"     Asa  Goodale,  Temple,  killed. 
"     Anthony  Foster,     "  " 

Valentine  O.  Sullivan,  Bedford, 

killed. 

"  John  Eastman,  Hopkinton,  killed. 
C.  Billings,  New  Ipswich,  miss- 
ing. 

"  John  Yarmon,  New  Ipswich, 
missing. 

"     John  Butler.  Dunstable,  missing. 
"     J.  Harwood,        "  " 
"     Jedediah  Knock,  Chester, 
"     Samuel    Saunders,  Salisbury, 
missing. 

^'  James  Siqaons,  Richmond,  miss- 
ngr 
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3  OflScers,  1  Private,  prisoners,  4 
Privates,  killed,  5 
"      missing,  7 

16 

Loss  of  Col.  Alexander  Scammell's 
Regiment  [3d  New  Hampshire] ,  July  7, 
1777: 

Serg.  Isaac  Davis,  Boscawen,  killed. 
Private  James   Gibson,  Canterbury, 
killed. 

Eleazer  Emerson,  Goffstown, 
killed. 

Wm.  Pope,  Jun.,  Hillsborough, 
killed. 

Andrew  Buzzell,  Barrington, 
killed. 

John  Forsyth,  Chester,  wounded, 
and  died  July  10,  1777. 
Ichabod  Lovewell,  Dunstable, 
died  from  wounds,  July  14, 1777. 
Wm.  Britton,  Westmoreland, 
died  from  wounds,  July  15,  1777. 
Daniel  Rodgers,  Rochester,  died 
July  20,  1777. 

Benjamin  Rawlings,  Concord, 
died  July  15. 


Private  Abraham  Chase,Plaistow,mi88- 
ing. 

"     Thomas  Hale,  Rindge,  missing. 

SI"""-" 


12 


Col.  Cilley's  Reg't,  16 
Col.  Hale's  29 


Total, 


57 


We  are  strong  in  the  belief  that  the 
loss  of  New  Hampshire  men  on  that  day, 
as  imputed  by  Belknap,  is  exaggerated. 
As  before  stated,  nearly  all  the  prisoners^ 
both  officers  and  privates,  resumed  their 
old  places  or  ranks,  while  nearly  all  the 
missing  were  finally  found  among  the 
dead.  This  statement  of  the  loss  approx- 
imates to  certainty,  and  is  more  favora- 
ble to  us  than  the  accounts  of  past  his- 
tory. 


BEMINISCENCES  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  DANIEL  WEBSTEB 
BY  PETEB  RABVEY. 


BY  PROF.  E.  D.  SANBORN. 


The  three  orations  delivered  by  Mr. 
Webster  on  the  origin  and  development 
of  our  natien,  one  at  Plymouth  and  two 
on  Bunker  Hill,  are  among  the  choicest 
specimens  of  oratory  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. Their  historical  value  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated.  The  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero  may  have  excited 
the  deepest  emotions  of  sympathy  and 
admiration  in  the  hearts  of  their  contem- 
poraries, but  to  us  they  are  chiefly  valued 
as  monuments  of  genius.  The  audiences 
addressed,  the  arguments  employed,  the 
results  produced  belong  to  the  dead  past; 
the  occasions  that  called  them  forth  can 
only  be  revived  by  the  aid  of  history  and 
imagination.  The  great  orations  of  Web- 
ster are  national,  historical  and  pathetic. 
They  reveal  the  origin,  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  our  own  blood-bought  in- 
stitutions. The  Pilgrim  fathers  have 
never  been  more  truthfully  portrayed 


than  in  the  address  entitled  "  The  Settle- 
ment of  New  England."  The  addresses 
delivered  on  Bunker  Hill  recite,  in  peri- 
ods of  surpassing  beauty,  the  achieve- 
ment of  American  independence.  Our 
literature  has  been  permanently  enriched 
by  them;  and  had  Mr.  Webster  never 
opened  his  lips  on  any  other  occasion, 
these  three  orations  would  place  him 
among  the  foremost  orators  of  all  times 
and  stories. 

The  address  at  Plymouth  closes  thus : 
"  Advance,  then,  ye  future  generations! 
We  hail  you,  as  you  rise  in  long  succes- 
sion to  fill  the  places  which  we  now  fill, 
and  to  taste  the  blessings  of  existence 
where  we  are  passing  and  soon  shall 
have  passed  our  own  human  duration. 
We  bid  you  welcome  to  this  pleasant  land 
of  our  fathers.  We  bid  you  welcome  to 
the  healthful  skies  and  verdant  fields  of 
New  England.   We  greet  your  succes- 
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sion  to  the  great  inheritance  which  we 
have  enjoyed.  We  welcome  you  to  the 
blessings  of  good  government  and  reli- 
gious liberty.  We  welcome  you  to  the 
treasures  of  science  and  the  delights  of 
learning.  We  welcome  you  to  the  tran- 
scendent sweets  of  domestic  life,  to  the 
happiness  of  kindred  and  parents  and 
children.  We  welcome  you  to  the  im- 
measurable blessings  of  rational  exist- 
ence, the  immortal  hope  of  Christianity 
and  the  light  of  everlasting  truth !  " 

No  poet,  with  "  his  eye  in  phrensy  roll- 
ing," could  have  conceived  a  brighter 
vision  of  coming  glories,  or  expressed 
his  thoughts  in  more  perspicuous,  ener- 
getic and  elegant  language.  But  the 
first  generation  that  heard  the  orator's 
welcome  did  not  cordially  respond  to  it. 
Before  thirty  years  had  elapsed  Mr. 
Webster  could  adopt  the  language  of 
Milton : 

"  More  safe  I  sing  with  mortal  voice  unchanged 
To  hoarse  or  mute,  thoiigh  fallen  on  evil  days, 
On  evil  days  though  fallen,  and  evil  tongues." 

The  great  statesman  who,  in  1820,  was 

the  admired  of  all  admirers,"  the  theme 

of  universal  praise,  in  1850  was  bitterly 

assailed  by  slanderous  tongues,  and  his 

last  days  were  clouded  with  sorrow.  The 

old  age  of  the  statesman  is  often  sad  and 

gloomy. 

The  key  to  Mr.  Webster's  entire  politi- 
cal life  was  the  defence  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
This  his  oath  as  a  legislator  required  him 
to  do.  Now,  a  second  generation  has 
advanced  to  share  the  blessings  and  priv- 
ileges which  he  invoked  upon  coming 
ages.  The  men  who  have  come  upon 
the  stage  since  Mr.  Webster's  death  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  his  peerless 
genius,  his  brilliant  oratory  and  his  self- 
sacrificing  patriotism.  The  erection  of 
the  Burnham  statue  in  the  Central  Park 
of  New  York,  the  laudatory  notices  of 
the  American  press,  and  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Harvey's  Reminiscences  of  Daniel 
Webster  are  proofs  of  this  assertion.  The 
voice  of  slander  is  hushed ;  and  we  no 
longer  hear  clergymen  ''  choosing  a  text 
from  St.  Paul  and  preaching  from  the 
newspapers,"  as  Mr.  Webster  once  said. 
Mr.  Harvey  was  the  life-long  friend  of 
Mr.  Webster.  He  loved  and  revered 
him  with  filial  affection.   Of  course  he 


says,  in  the  words  of  one  in  a  more  re- 
sponsible position,  "I  find  no  fault  in 
him."  The  books  make  no  pretention  to 
biographical  fullness.  The  anecdotes 
he  has  treasured  illustrate  every  period 
of  his  life.  His  parentage,  his  school 
and  college  habits,  his  success  at  the  bar, 
his  public  career  and  his  domestic  traits 
are  all  illumined  by  the  light  of  disinter- 
ested friendship.  The  contemporaries  of 
Mr.  Webster  who  still  survive  will  not 
find  much  that  is  absolutely  new,  but 
will  take  pleasure  in  reviewing  the  past 
and  holding,  by  proxy,  an  interview  with 
an  old  and  departed  friend, 

"Lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear." 
The  young  men  who  have  not  yet  read 
the  Life  and  Works  of  Mr.  Webster,  and 
who  can  truthfully  say,  "  we  have  only 
heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our  ears," 
will  be  delighted  with  these  choice  spe- 
cimens of  the  fruits  that  grow  in  the 
promised  land,  and  will  thus  be  persuad- 
ed to  enter  in  and  possess  it.  Mr.  Web- 
ster's speeches  are  not  only  authority 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution, 
but  his  doctrines  of  finance  are  to-day  a 
bulwark  of  defence  to  the  advocates  of 
hard  money.  During  the  late  rebellion 
his  famous  reply  to  Hayne  has  been  the 
armory  from  which  all  the  friends  of  the 
Union,  from  the  cabinet  to  the  caucus, 
have  drawn  their  weapons.  Mr.  Harvey 
gives  us  a  glowing  account  of  this  intel- 
lectual duel  between  the  champions  of 
the  North  and  South,  and  confirms  what 
even  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Webster  long 
ago  admitted,  that  Mr.  Webster's  second 
reply  to  Hayne  is  the  grandest  speech  of 
all  time. 

Such  a  man  deserves  well  of  his  coun- 
trymen. In  the  last  days  of  his  life  Mr. 
Webster  deeply  felt  their  ingratitude. 
He  spoke  of  it  to  his  friend  Harvey ;  he 
also  said  to  his  New  Hampshire  neigh- 
bors at  his  own  table,  "  He  had  been  ac- 
cused of  ambition,  of  selfishness ;  and  he 
could  not  say  that  he  did  not  feel  deeply 
the  injustice  of  such  treatment — treat- 
ment that  he  would  rather  have  received 
from  any  other  people  that  the  sun  shone 
upon  than  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire." 

One  trait  of  Mr.  Webster's  character 
that  appears  throug^hout  these  reminis- 
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cences  deserves  notice.  He  generally 
bore  in  dignified  silence  the  assaults  of 
his  enemies,  and  never  returned  their  in- 
sults in  kind.  In  the  six  volumes  of  his 
public  speeches  not  one  paragraph  can 
be  found  that  would  needlessly  wound 
the  feelings  of  any  living  man.  He 
charged  Mr.  Everett,  in  editing  his 
works,  to  suppress  or  soften  anything 
that  would  give  pain  to  his  opponents. 
There  was  only  one  speech  where  the 
illustrious  editor  was  called  upon  to  soft- 
en the  severity  of  the  orator.  In  his  de- 
fence of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  Mr. 
Webster  replied  personally  to  the  gratui- 
tous slanders  of  Charles  Jared  Ingersol. 
His  blows  were  crushing,  and  in  prepar- 
ing this  speech  for  the  press  Mr.  Everett 
confessed  that  "it  was  hard  to  make  a 
trip-hammer  strike  softly." 

Speaking  of  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived from  politicians,  he  said  to  Mr. 
Harvey  :  "  The  man  who  serves  the  pub- 
lic most  faithfully  receives  no  adequate 
reward.  In  my  own  history,  those  acts 
which  have  been,  before  God,  the  most 
disinterested  and  the  least  stained  by 
selfish  considerations  have  been  precise- 
ly those  for  which  I  have  been  most  free- 
ly abused !  "  On  one  of  those  occasions 
when  the  city  council  of  Boston  closed 
the  old  "  Cradle  of  Liberty  "  to  the  man 
who,  by  his  tariff  speeches,  had  created 
the  manufactures  and  doubled  the  com- 
merce of  the  Old  Bay  State,  he  received 
a  subsequent  ofi'er  of  the  hall,  by  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city,  with 
studied  contempt.  He  wrote  a  letter  in 
reply  to  their  invitation,  couched  in  the 
coldest  language  he  could  command. 
He  sent  the  letter  to  his  friend  Choate 
for  revision.  Choate  exclaimed:  "7 
amend  a  letter  of  Mr.  Webster !  I  should 
as  soon  think  of  amending  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles !  The  letter  is  perfect.  No- 
body else  could  write  such  a  letter." 

Mr.  Harvey  has  done  a  good  work  in 
setting  forth,  by  examples,  Mr.  Web- 
ster's domestic  and  social  virtues.  He 
was  a  most  loving  and  affectionate  hus- 
band and  father,  a  kind,  genial,  thought- 
ful companion,  and  a  generous  and  hos- 
pitable neighbor.  Mr.  Harvey  denies 
the  charges  of  self-indulgence  which  the 
press  and  pulpit  so  liberally  published 


during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  He  re- 
cites conversations  held  with  Mr.  Web- 
ster at  various  times  concerning  his  re- 
ligious views.  Mr.  Webster,  near  the 
close  of  his  life,  declared  his  attachment 
to  the  orthodox  Congregational  Church, 
which  he  joined  in  Salisbury,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  and  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber when  he  died.  One  of  the  most 
touching  narratives  of  the  whole  book 
was  his  interview  with  John  Colby,  his 
brother-in-law,  who  became  a  religious 
man  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  not  met  his  brother-in-  law  for 
forty  years.  They  warmly  embraced 
each  other  and  wept  for  joy.  In  Mr. 
Harvey's  presence,  at  Mr.  Colby's  re- 
quest, Mr.  Webster  knelt  and  prayed  for 
the  household  and  their  guests,  and  Mr. 
Colby  followed  with  a  fervent  petition 
for  each  individual  in  the  house.  The 
scene  was  peculiarly  affecting. 

Mr.  Harvey  has  done  a  good  work  in 
vindicating  his  friend  from  unmerited  as- 
persion, and  in  aiding  the  advancing  gen- 
erations to  appreciate  the  greatest  states- 
man and  orator  our  country  has  pro- 
duced. The  following  extracts  are  from 
Mr.  Justice  Neilson's  Review  of  the 
Reminiscences  in  the  Albany  Law  Jour- 
nal : 

"  We  now  come  to  speak  of  two  mat- 
ters wherein  Mr.  Harvey  gives  us  new 
light  as  to  Webster's  character.  If  any 
idea  of  Webster  has  been  unanimously 
accepted,  it  is  that  he  was  always  care- 
less about  his  debts,  and  very  much  ad- 
dicted to  indulgence  in  intoxicating 
drinks.  On  these  two  points  his  biogra- 
pher surprises  us.  In  regard  to  the  first 
he  convinces  us  that  Mr.  Webster  has 
been  misunderstood.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  for  the  sake  of  the  public, 
Webster  consented  to  comparative  pov- 
erty. Being  a  poor  man,  he  gave  up  a 
law  practice  which  would  have  produced 
him  $25,000  annually,  for  a  senator's  or 
secretary's  meagre  salary,  and  incurred 
the  heavy  ©utlay  inseparable  from  such 
positions.  It  has  been  popularly  believed 
that  State  street  came  to  his  relief  on 
several  occasions  of  necessity,  but  Mr. 
Harvey  shows  that  on  one  occasion  at 
least  he  indignantly  spurned  the  proffer 
of  such  assistance.  In  his  last  years,  and 
while  in  feeble  health,  he  consented  to 
argue  the  Goodyear  case  for  a  fee  of  $15,- 
000,  solely  for  the  sake  of  paying  some 
debts,  and  in  his  last  days  he  wished  he 
could  get  two  more  such  fees,  so  that  he 
could  die  out  of  debt.    On  the  other 
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point  we  are  not  so  clear.  Mr.  Harvey- 
says  that  Webster  was  a  temperate  man, 
and  that  his  intellect  was  never  obscured 
by  alcoholic  stimulants.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  make  any  one  who  saw  Webster 
much  during  the  last  twentj^-five  years 
of  his  life  believe  this.  His  appearance 
was  much  against  this  theory,  his  con- 
temporaneous reputation  was  opposed 
to  it,  and  it  was  commonly  believed  and 
asserted  that,  on  minor  public  occasions, 
he  was  not  infrequently  a  sufferer  from 
over-indulgence.  W^e  think  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  try  to  make  a  saint  of  Webster. 
Great,  grand,  glorious  man  that  he  was, 
he  had  some  of  the  failings  of  commoner 
clay.  Otherwise  he  would  truly  have 
been  super-human. 

Another  aspect  of  the  man  in  which 
Mr.  Harvey  presents  him  is  that  of  peace- 
maker. That  certainly  is  a  novel  role  for 
Daniel  Webster,  according  to  popular 
traditions,  but  Mr.  Harvey  proves  his 
case  most  indubitably.  It  would  be  easy 
to  believe  that  Webster  was  magnani- 
mous ;  indeed,  such  was  his  reputation ; 
but  that  he  was  so  forgiving  of  injuries 
to  himself,  and  so  anxious  to  promote 
peace  among  others,  we  were  not  hither- 
to prepared  to  credit.  In  all  his  life 
there  are  no  passages  that  will  do  him 
greater  credit  than  his  successful  at- 
tempt to  heal  the  breach  between  Ben- 
ton and  John  Wilson,  and  his  unavailing 
endeavors  to  reconcile  Benton  with  Cal- 
houn. As  narrated  by  Mr.  Harvey,  these 
are  among  the  most  touching  incidents 
in  biography.  They  disclose  a  far-down 
sweetness,  goodness  and  simplicity  that 
a  thousand  times  atones  for  unruly  pas- 
sions of  the  flesh,  and  bring  forcibly  to 
mind  the  Saviour's  declaration,  "-Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God." 

This  brings  us,  in  closing,  to  say  that 
Mr.  Harvey's  book  abounds  in  proofs  of 
Webster's  unassuming,  simple  and  com- 
plete acceptance  of  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Webster  was  too 
great  a  man  not  to  have  an  intellectual 
assurance  of  these  great  facts.   He  was 


cheerful,  liberal  and  tolerant  in  his  reli- 
gious opinions,  but  he  clung  to  them  fer- 
vently to  the  last.  An  intimate  friend 
once  asked  him,  in  the  presence  of  a  score 
of  others,  what  was  the  most  important 
thought  that  ever  occupied  his  mind? 
After  scanning  the  group  a  moment  to 
make  sure  that  no  strange  or  unfriendly 
auditor  was  present,  he  responded,  "  my 
individual  responsibility  to  God;"  and 
then  he  spoke  to  them  on  this  subject  as 
only  he  could  speak,  for  some  moments. 
We  know  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case 
that  lawyers  become  so  wise  in  their  own 
conceit  that  as  to  deny  the  higher  allegi- 
ance and  the  evidence  on  which  the 
Christian  religion  rests,  but  we  are  not 
among  them.  If  any  lawyer  thinks  him- 
self wiser  on  these  points  than  Daniel 
Webster,  we  cannot  sympathize  with 
him.  If  there  are  any  who  believe  that 
Christ  was  an  imposter,  that  God  is  blind 
chance,  or  a  law  without  a  legislator, 
and  that  man,  instead  of  being  created  in 
the  image  of  God,  and  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,  is  nothing  but  an  ape  with 
modern  improvements,  let  him  read  Dan- 
iel Webster  on  theology.  Perhaps  these 
matters  are  a  little  obiter^  but  really  we 
think  a  little  theology  now  and  then  will 
not  hurt  our  readers. 

We  must  now  reluctantly  leave  this 
great  man,  and  we  cannot  better  do  it 
than  in  the  closing  words  of  this  biogra- 
pher :  "  The  spot  where  Dani  el  Webster 
reposes  is  upon  elevated  land,  and  over- 
looks the  sea,  his  mammoth  farm,  the 
First  Parish  Church,  and  most  of  the 
town  of  Marshfield, — wide-spreading 
marshes,  forests  remote  and  near,  the 
tranquil  river  and  glistening  brooks.  On 
a  pleasant  day  the  sands  of  Cape  Cod  can 
be  descried  from  it,  thirty  miles  directly 
to  the  east,  where  the  Pilgrims  flrst 
moored  their  ship.  The  spot  is  perfectly 
retired  and  quiet,  nothing  beiug  usually 
heard  but  the  solemn  dirge  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  answering  sighs  of  the  winds. 
It  is  the  spot  of  all  others  for  his  resting- 
place." 
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BY  L.  TV. 

Ours  the  old  majestic  temple, 
Where  God's  brightness  shines 

Down  the  dome  so  grand  and  ample, 
Propped  by  lofty  pines. 

—Whittier 

Come  with  me  to  the  "  up  country," 
to  the  cloud-haunted  land  of  the  Gran- 
ite Hills;"  the  evergreen  wilderness  of 
mountain  and  forest  of  pine.  Our  jour- 
ney shall  be  in  memories  of  other  days ; 
we  will  listen  to  the  murmuriugs  of  wa- 
ters which  have  long  since  run  to  the 
sea ;  to  music  among  the  trees  swayed 
by  winds  which  rose  and  fell  with  the 
unforgotten  past;  to  the  rustling  of 
leaves  which  fluttered  to  the  ground  in 
an  autumn  of auld  lang  syne." 

Oh !  the  delight  of  those  recollections ! 
Unhappy  the  man  who  in  these  days  of 
selfish  pride,  and  of  eager  hastenings 
to  be  called  rich,  cannot  call  from  his 
treasure-house  of  things  new  and  old, 
aught  to  cheer  from  the  garnered  memo- 
ries of  youth ;  perrennial  rays  of  refresh- 
ing sunshine  to  brighten  the  pathway  of 
years. 

You  remember  a  few  weeks  since,  as 
we  were  sitting  \ipon  the  summit  of  the 
*'  high  knoll "  yonder,  looking  eastward 
toward  Kah-wan-en-te  "  and  its  wind- 
swept ravines ;  from  the  shadows  of  the 
valley  between  this  and  the  height  where 
the  dazzling  streamlet  gleams  aloft,  your 
ear  caught  the  murmur  of  distant  wa- 
ters, as  it  came  and  went  with  the  sweep 
of  the  -wind  over  the  hills  and  through 
the  forest.  I  promised  then  at  no  distant 
day  to  give  you  an  introduction  to  those 
dreamy  solitudes. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  acquain- 
tance with  that  winsome  glen  and  its  joy- 
ous stream :  it  was  in  one  of  those  years 
which  we  love  to  remember,  albeit  they 
were  not  all  of  gladness ;  in  the  days  of 
the  buried  past ;  green  grow  the  grass 
and  bright  the  flowers  above  it. 

The  valley  was  then  in  its  wildest; 


DODGE. 

many  of  these  hills  were  not  yet  disfor- 
ested, and  the  grand  old  woods,  nature's 
uncultured  parks,  stretched  away  toward 
the  mountain  there  in  all  their  primeval 
magnificence.  TTe  had  watched  the 
deepening  shadows,  and  listened  to  the 
wild  murmuring  of  its  waters  at  evening, 
and  traced  its  course  by  the  rising  mists 
of  morn  as  they  came  up  from  river  and 
moorland;  but  there  was  a  point,  a 
boundary  in  the  wilderness,  beyond 
which  our  boyish  feet  had  never  ven- 
tured. 

There  came  a  time,  however,  as  beau- 
tiful a  summer  day  as  ever  gladdened  a 
sunlit  world.  Is  was  the  Sabbath.  Yes; 
and  why  not  ?  If  the  heart  is  right,  what 
matters  it  where  we  worship ;  whether 
in  the  "  forest  sanctuary,  with  its  leafy 
arches  and  hemlock  spires,"  or  'neath 
the  lofty  dome  and  at  the  dark  chancel 
of  the  cathedral  ?  There  can  be  no  holier 
calm  in  all  the  world  than  that  which 
possesses  the  soul  on  a  quiet  Sabbath 
day  'mid  those  evergreen  aisles,  where 
there  is  "  music  in  the  trees,  books  in  the 
running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and 
good  in  everything ;"  and  no  one  with 
high  aspirations  and  good  intentions  can 
go  out,  of  a  Sunday  morn,  communing 
with  nature  in  her  wildest  haunts,  and 
not  return  at  evening  a  wiser,  calmer, 
and  therefore  a  better,  man.  "  The  Sab- 
bath was  made  for  man,  and  God  made 
it." 

Xever  are  the  hearts  of  mortals  moved 
to  better  or  deeper  emotions  than  when 
listening  by  the  sounding  sea  or  laugh- 
ing rivulet;  gazing  far  ofi"  from  some 
mountain  summit  or  dreaming  among 
the  leafy  solitudes  of  the  wild-wood. 

'*He  of  Nazareth"  was  stirred  with 
like  emotions,  I  ween,  when  He  "  went 
up  into  a  mountain  and  taught  them ; 
sajring,  Blessed,"  etc. ;  and  who  does  not 
believe  that  those  holy  men  of  old,  who 
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left  their  homes,  and  their  labors  and 
their  nets,  and  followed  their  Master  to 
become  teachers  and  fishers  of  men, 
gathered  inspiration  from  the  blue  waves 
of  Gennesaret,"  from  the  breezes  which 
came  down  from  Hermon  and  the  far 
hills  of  the  Gadarenes;  from  the  stars 
that  hung  above  the  forests  of  Lebanon ; 
from  the  ripplings  of  Siloam's  shady  rill, 
and  from  the  wild  dashings  of  the  swift 
waters  of  the  Jordan? 

Who  doubts  that  the  characters  of  this 
chosen  few  were  modified  by  the  influen- 
ces of  the  romantic  country  around  them ; 
that  their  souls  were  full  of  the  love  of 
nature,  and  so  of  love  for  their  fellows? 

When  you  see  men  steeled  against  their 
gentler  emotions,  who  sneer  at  aught  of 
love  or  affection;  who  see  nothing  of 
beauty  and  little  to  charm  in  the  exter- 
nal world  of  mountain  and  forest,  in  the 
glow  of  sunset,  or  in  the  starry  watchers 
above;  who  hear  no  music  among  the 
swaying  branches  of  the  oak  or  the  pine, 
no  laugh  in  the  rivulet,  or  melody  of 
winds  or  of  waves ;  whose  ears  are  open 
to  no  sound  but  the  clink  of  gold,  and 
who  know  no  love  but  the  love  of  gain ; 
there  you  will  find  a  chilled  heart  and  a 
cold  and  selfish  nature.  Judas  betrayed 
his  master. 

But  my  pen  is  leading  me  into  a  homi- 
ly. I  was  going  to  tell  you  there  was  a 
quaintly  defined  footpath  entering  the 
shadows  at  the  north  side  of  the  "  birch 
knoll,"  zig-zagging  down  the  long  hill 
into  the  darker  valley  below.  It  was  an 
ancient  "deer-run"  ere  the  hunter  and 
the  fisherman  had  sought  out  these  hid- 
den retreats,  startling  the  forest  echoes 
with  the  crack  of  the  rifle,  and  whipping 
from  the  stony,  moss-bound  brook  its 
fishy  inhabitants. 

Many  a  time,  in  these  later  years,  do  I 
recall  the  odd  figure  of  "Old  Ezra," 
emerging  from  those  mysterious  solitudes 
with  strings  of  golden  trout;  or  the 
quaint  form  of  "Horatio,"  stalking 
across  the  fields,  and  suddenly  disappear- 
ing in  the  forest  dark  with  shadows, 
closely  followed  by  his  faithful  hound, 
whose  loud  baying,  full,  clear  and  rich 
as  a  bugle  note,  when  following  the 
game,  was  well  known  through  all  that 
mountain  land. 


It  was  profoundly  still  among  those 
dim  arches  as  we  entered  the  wood 
through  the  vanguard  of  a  rising  genera- 
tion of  aspiring  young  birches  and  som- 
bre-clad beeches,  and  wound  our  way 
towards  that  musical  murmur  which  we 
knew  was  the  mountain  stream  babbling 
down  yonder  in  the  glen. 

Here  was  solitude  as  perfect  and  sweet 
as  the  most  romantic  heart  could  wish ; 
the  solitude  of  the  world-old  forest.  The 
spirit  of  silence  and  repose  seemed  to 
have  taken  possession  of  "hoary  hill  and 
haunted  hollow."  The  crackling  of  a 
dry  twig,  or  the  suppressed  rustling  of 
our  feet  among  the  mosses,  or  last  au- 
tumn's dry  leaves,  seemed  a  rude  inva- 
sion of  this  domain  of  quiet ;  and  there 
came  a  sound  as  of  a  decayed  branch  fall- 
ing to  the  ground  from  some  huge  trunk 
far  away  upon  the  hillside ;  and  again  a 
wild  partridge  hen,  disturbed  upon  her 
leaf-hidden  nest,  flew  from  our  pathway 
and  fluttered  away  through  the  copse- 
wood,  arousing  from  his  dreamy  nap  a 
chatty  red  squirrel,  who  gazed  with 
sparkling  eyes  an  instant,  then  whisked 
away  with  a  chitter-r-r  into  his  nut-tree 
retreat,  in  safety  to  look  upon  this  in- 
truder. 

There  were  no  whisperings  among  the 
maples,  no  breezy  stir  of  the  birchen 
bougs  or  the  linden  trees ;  no  soughing  of 
the  winds  above  in  the  lofty  pines  or 
drowsy  hemlocks,  but  a  deep,  soul-sooth- 
ing tranquility  brooded  over  all.  It  was 
calm  as  a  dream  of  Heaven ;  only  the 
low,  lulling  voice  of  the  water  in  the  dis- 
tant dell,  and  that  became  more  a 
thought  and  less  a  sound. 

We  were  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  far 
away  yet  from  the  river's  brink,  lying 
prone  upon  a  huge  rock,  upholstered  and 
draped  with  moss  as  long  as  the  beard  of 
a  Druid.  We  were  watching  the  shim- 
mer of  the  sunlight  among  the  leafy  shad- 
ows, when  there  came  floating  up  the 
valley  and  through  the  forest  from  the 
little  village  miles  away,  with  a  richness 
and  sweetness  which  I  cannot  well  de- 
scribe, the  sound  of  the  church-going 
bell.  How  it  thrilled  through  those  dim, 
silent  halls !  How  it  filled  my  soul  with 
ardent  longings,  with  holy  inspirations ; 
and  when  its  notes  died  away  upon  the 
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charmed  air,  I  heard,  or  fancied  I  could 
hear,  far  away  through  the  leafy  cur- 
tains, up  above  the  evergreen  spires,  into 
the  clear,  unclouded  ether,  and  still  be- 
yond the  deep  blue,  the  echo  of  that  old 
song— the  song  of  the  angels  when  the 

morning  stars  first  sang  together  "  over 
the  new  creation. 

Laugh,  if  you  will,  and  call  it  fancy, 
or  the  lingering  tones  of  the  distant  vil- 
lage bell  still  haunting  the  forest  corri- 
dors ;  what  1  heard  I  have  written. 

Guided  now  by  the  nearer  and  more 
distinct  voice  of  the  river — for  the  dimly 
marked  footpath  had  long  since  strayed 
away  among  the  moss-mounds  and 
moose-berry  bushes — we  were  soon  stroll- 
ing along  its  green  embowered  banks. 
It  was  a  wild  mountain  stream,  as  full  of 
laugh  and  glee  as  a  school-boy.  There 
were  no  abrupt  plunges,  no  roaring  wa- 
terfalls over-leaping  high  cliffs;  but  an 
occasional  rapid,  hurrying  through  dark- 
some dells  or  around  wave-worn  rocks, 
between  fern-fiinged  banks,  with  a  mer- 
ry, musical  flow,  over  pebbly  shallow, 
or  into  wavy  depths  where  the  sky  and 
forest  were  as  deep  below,  as  far  above. 
I  threw  myself  upon  a  couch  of  leaves 
spread  by  the  winds  of  the  departed 
year,  among  the  hazel-bushes,  and  over 
which  waved  the  "  gray  beech  wood," 
and  yielded  myself  to  the  holy  influences 
of  the  hour  and  the  place.  It  was  in- 
deed a  day  and  a  spot  in  which  to  be 
very  happy. 

How  we  chased  our  wild  fancies  down 
the  restless  river;  how  we  watched  it 
sparkling  below  there,  in  the  rock-lined 
basin ;  how  it  coquetted  with  the  over- 
hanging wild  woodbine  and  the  trailing 
mosses ;  how  it  babbled  to  the  rocks  and 
the  old  trees  above  us  upon  the  hillside, 
and  sang  of  love,  and  joy,  and  gladness. 

Never  tell  me  it  is  foolish,  or  childish, 
or  weak  to  look  upon  and  love  those 
sights  and  sounds  of  forest  and  river. 
God  made  them  to  be  enjoyed,  and  de- 
signed man  to  rejoice  in  them.  I  know 
that  I  may  and  I  know  that  I  shall  sL'cp 
quiet  sleep  when  you  lay  me  where  I 
shall  be  lulled  to  ceaseless  slumber  by 
the  mild  lullaby  of  mountain  stream,  un- 
der the  leafy  shelter  of  home. 


"  Those  hills  are  dearest  which  our  childish  feet 
Have  climbed  the  earliest,  and  the  streams  most 
sweet 

Are  ever  those  at  which  our  young'lips  drank, 
Stooped  to  their  waters  o'er  the  grassy  bank." 

Hark ! — it  was  the  jesting  ha-ha  "  of 
a  loon,  coming  up  from  down  yonder  at 
the  outlet,  or  out  upon  the  pond  at  the 
head  of  the  island.  I  wonder  what  he 
sees  or  hears  there  to  deride.  What  a 
mocking  laugh,  echoing  over  the  water 
and  through  the  moorland  shadows  like 
the  cry  of  a  lost  soul. 

There!  again — or  was  it  the  distant 
hayings  of  hounds  around  the  mountains? 
Can  it  be  that  some  thoughtless  huntar, 
unmindful  of  the  day,  has  put  out  his 
dogs  upon  the  track  of  a  deer?  Or  is  it 
some  hound,  tired  of  the  monotony  of 
dooryard  and  kennel,  seeking  a  change, 
and  sporting  alone  by  frightening  from 
his  favorite  haunt,  sheltered  from  the 
noontide  heat,  some  antlered  "  ranger  of 
the  woods?" 

Louder  and  louder,  and  now  dying  al- 
most away  and  half  inaudible,  and  now 
quite  gone — again  I  hear  them — distant, 
but  distinct,  as  they  come  over  the  brow 
of  a  hill  and  then  down  into  the  ravine 
and  are  lost  again.  There  are  two  of 
them;  one  has  the  long,  loud,  bugle 
voice  of  an  old  hunter,  the  other  the  clear 
and  ringing  tone  of  a  younger  dog;  and 
I  still  catch  at  intervals  the  unmistaka- 
ble cry  of  the  chase,  above  the  babbling 
of  the  brook.  "  Old  Lion,"  ever  a  com- 
panion in  my  woody  rambles,  who  lies  at 
my  feet,  pricks  up  his  ears  and  gives  a 
short,, spasmodic  growl;  but,  with  due 
propriety  for  the  day,  and  attentive  to  a 
word  from  his  young  master,  he  remains 
quiet.  His  eyes,  however,  are  fixed  upon 
a  spot  where,  above  the  river's  track,  a 
huge  monarch  of  the  forest  has  been 
torn  from  its  base  by  wind  or  time  and 
now  lies  branchless  across  the  hillside, 
the  earth  and  stones  in  a  dark  mass  cling- 
ing to  its  scraggy,  upturned  roots.  Now 
the  duet  of  hayings  comes  strong  and 
distinct  as  they  rise  over  the  "hard-wood 
ridge  "  and  are  making  for  the  river  at 
this  point ;  again  they  enter  the  denser 
woods  or  drop  down  into  some  hollow 
among  the  spruces  and  tfie  hemlocks, 
and  all  is  still  again.  While  I  was  listen- 
ing expectant  for  the  next  cry  of  the 
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dogs,  a  rustling  among  the  undergrowth 
and  crackling  of  twigs  up  where  the  old 
pine  lay  brought  another  growl  and  bark 
from  Old  Lion,  to  attract  my  attention, 
and  the  next  instant,  with  long,  graceful 
leaps,  his  line  head  thrown  up  and  his 
antlers  laying  back  upon  his  shoulders,  a 
noble  buck  came  headlong  down  the 
steep  bank,  over  the  fallen  trunk,  to  the 
edge  of  the  water,  and  with  a  single 
bound  landed  amid  stream  not  a  score  of 
yards  from  where  we  were  lying. 

But  a  minute  he  stood,  listening  to  the 
approach  of  the  hounds,  and  with  quiver- 
ing nostrils  sniflSng  the  coming  danger, 
or  with  flashing  eyes  looking  up  stream 
and  then  down  as  if  hesitating  which 
course  to  pursue;  only  an  instant,  and 
then,  as  the  cry  sounded  near,  with 
strained  limbs  and  frightened  leaps  he 
dashed  away  and  down  the  river,  keep- 
ing between  its  banks,  and  his  waving 
white  plume  soon  disappeared  around  a 
huge  rock.  Hardly  had  the  deer  disap- 
peared beyond  the  bend  of  the  creek,  and 
the  sand  and  the  waves  hidden  his  cau- 
tious footprints,  when  the  panting  hounds 
broke  forth,  scenting  the  trail  with  head- 


long haste  down  the  hill,  and  to  the  last 
leap  into  the  water.  The  leader,  a  splen- 
did fellow,  shook  the  cooling  drops  from 
his  coat,  for  he  was  over  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell  it,  and  finding  no  outgo- 
ing track,  with  a  short  yelp  started  off, 
seeking  among  the  wild  weeds  and  the 
grasses  upon  the  winding  bank  for  the 
lost  scent.  As  if  divining  the  cunning 
trick  of  the  deer  in  keeping  the  water  to 
baffle  pursuit,  he  traced  up  stream  for  a 
distance  and  then  down  upon  the  Oppo- 
site shore,  while  the  younger  and  inex- 
perienced pup  flew  hither  and  thither  in 
unmistakable  dilemma. 

In  half  an  hour  or  less  a  fresh  outburst 
of  music  from  the  old  dog,  away  down 
stream  where  the  loon  laughed,  an- 
nounced to  his  perplexed  companion,  and 
to  us  eager  but  quiet  listeners,  that  the 
lost  trail  was  found ;  and  then  again  the 
wild-wood  echoed,  and  hill  and  valley 
and  mountain  glen  awoke  to  the  dual 
cry  of  the  chase,  till  it  died  away  in  the 
distant  forest  or  was  lost  among  the 
swamps  and  swales  of  "  Pondicherry  " 
or  the  dark  undisturbed  solitudes  beyond 
"Owl's  Head." 


BEP08E, 


The  midnight  bell  has  ceased  its  toll, 

The  air  breathes  no  alarm, 
The  hush  of  silence  soothes  the  soul, 

Sweet  rest  withholds  no  charm. 

Ripples  of  peace  each  breathing  fans 

Across  the  waves  of  thought. 
Until  one  calm  the  surface  spans— 
isTo  sweeter  rest  is  sought. 

The  mists  of  dreamland  hover  near, 

Ethereal  and  pure, 
Bewildering  all  hope,  all  fear. 

The  spirit  to  allure. 

Slowly  each  fancy  drifts  away, 

Floats  on  to  shores  of  light. 
And  mingles  with  each  endless  ray 

'Till  lost  to  dreamy  sight. 

—E,  P.  Smyth. 
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[This  sketch  is  from  the  materials  for  a  Dictionary  of  New  Hampshire  Biography  now  in  prepara- 
tion by  the  writer.] 


Edwin  David  Sanborn,  who  has 
been,  with  the  exception  of  four  years  of 
service  in  a  similar  institution,  a  profes- 
sor in  Dartmouth  College  since  1835,  was 
born  on  a  farm  which  lay  about  half  way 
between  Barnstead  line  and  Gilmanton 
Academy,  but  within  the  limits  of  Gil- 
manton, May  14,  1808,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, now  completing  his  seventieth 
year. 

His  mother  was  Hannah  Hook,  daugh- 
ter of  Capt.  Dyer  Hook  of  Chichester, 
and  was  the  mother  of  nine  children,  of 
whom  only  three  are  living. 

His  father,  David  E.  Sanborn,  was  a 
man  well  known  in  his  day  as  an  intelli. 
gent,  energetie  and  progressive  farmer  of 
Gilmanton,  who,  starti^  with  a  farm 
of  one  hundred  acres,  which  he  in- 
herited, added  to  it  by  his  own  exertions 
until  it  was  nearly  a  mile  square.  He 
was  a  schoolmaster  of  the  old  time,  teach- 
ing winters  for  sixteen  years,  and  had  a 
wide  reputation  as  an  accomplished  pen- 
man in  the  old  copy  hand.''  He  in- 
creased the  value  and  quality  of  his  farm 
stock  by  introducing  improved  breeds  of 
cattle  and  the  merino  sheep.  He  was  a 
man  of  conscientious  piety,  held  with 
firmness  and  intelligence  the  doctrines  of 
evangelical  Christianity,  and  regularly 
and  carefully  instructed  his  children  in 
the  same ;  thus  laying  deep  and  secure 


the  foundations  of  their  future  integrity 
and  usefulness.  He  took  pains  also  to 
instruct  them  carefully  in  the  rudiments 
of  a  good  English  education,  encourag- 
ing and  assisting  them  afterward  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  higher  branches  of  learn- 
ing, that  he  might  send  them  forth  well 
equipped  for  places  of  high  responsi- 
bility. 

Nor  did  they  disappoint  his  hopes  and 
expectations.  His  three  sons  rose  to 
positions  of  much  honor  and  influence. 
Dyer  H.  Sanborn,  a.  m..  the  eldest  of  the 
three  (1799-1871),  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  best  known  instructors  in  vari- 
ous academies  and  seminaries  in  this 
State  and  Massachusetts,  and  author  of 
two  English  Grammars  which  were  in 
their  day  extensively  used.  He  was  also 
a  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  held  manv  oflSces  of  influ- 
ence and  trust,  in  which  he  acquitted 
himself  with  honor. 

Hon.  John  Sewall  Sanborn,  Q.  c, 
LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  (1819-1877),  was  the 
youngest  of  the  nine  children  of  David 
E.  Sanborn,  and  graduating  from  Dart- 
mouth College,  in  which  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  then  a  professor,  in  1842 
he  located  in  Sherbrooke,  C.  E.,  where 
he  soon  achieved  distinction  as  a  lawyer, 
and  was  a  representative  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament  eight  years ;  was  twice  elect- 
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ed  to  the  Legislative  Council,  and  ap-  endowed  him  with  an  easy  and  manly- 
pointed  by  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  bearing  which  has  characterized  him  in 
one  of  the  original  Senators  of  the  new  all  the  varied  positions  he  has  been  called 
Dominion  Parliament,  under  the  Act  of  to  fill.  The  personal  presence  of  the  man 
Confederation,  which  appointment  was  has  been  no  small  adjunct  of  power  in 
for  life.  He  was  also  for  a  time  Judge  of  the  management  of  over  forty  classes  of 
the  Superior  Court  in  the  County  of  undergraduates,  each  of  which  has  seen 
Sherbrooke.  and  in  1873  was  called  by  in  the  professor  one  whom  it  was  safe  to 
Her  Majesty,  suddenly  and  unexpected-  trust  and  honorable  to  obey, 
ly,  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  a  When  a  boy,  in  the  public  schools  of 
position  equivalent  to  that  of  Associate  his  native  town,  he  exhibited  aptitude 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  and  proficiency  in  the  studies  pursued. 
United  States,  which  position  he  filled  and  was  declared  by  his  instructor  quali- 
with  distinguished  ability  until  his  death,  fied  to  teach  in  similar  schools  at  the  age 
Edwin  D.,  like  his  brothers,  was  of  sixteen.  The  same  year  he  was  en- 
brought  up  on  the  farm,  reared  in  habits  tered  as  a  student  at  old  Gilmanton  Acad- 
of  economy  and  industry,  in  the  prosecu-  emy.  and  commenced  at  once  the  study 
tion  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  farmer's  of  Latin,  and  in  six  weeks  had  mastered 
son.  The  work  was  constant,  laborious  Adam's  Latin  Grammar.  The  following 
and  exhausting,  but  pleasant  and  health-  winter,  1825-26,  he  taught  in  Deerfield, 
ful.  Early  hours,  wholesome  food,  a  and  was  re-engaged  for  the  same  school 
well  ventilated  house,  vtdth  its  wide,  the  next  year,  receiving  for  the  first  term 
open  fire-place,  active  duties  by  day  and  ten,  and  for  the  second  eleven,  dollars 
undisturbed  sleep  by  night,  enjoyed  per  month.  In  the  fall  of  1827  he  taught 
through  the  years  of  his  early  life,  all  a  select  school  in  Barnstead.  During 
contributed  toward  the  formation  of  a  his  preparation  for  college  the  summers 
sound  physical  constitution.  His  bodily  of  each  year  were  devoted  to  labor  on 
powers,  maturing  under  the  gracious  in-  his  father's  farm.  In  1828  he  entered  the 
fluences  of  culture  and  self-command,  Freshman  class  in  Dartmouth  College, 
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pursued  his  course  regularly,  graduating 
in  1832,  and  receiving  the  Latin  Saluta- 
tory in  the  Commencement  exercises, 
thus  keeping  up  with  his  class  while 
teaching  every  winter  and  for  mne"- 
months  of  his  Senior  year.  During  these 
years  he  taught  in  Northwood,  Brent- 
wood, twice  in  Concord,  and  in  the  acad- 
emies in  Derryand  Topsfield,  Mass.,  con- 
tinuing in  the  latter  institution  a  year  af- 
ter his  graduation,  then  a  j^ear  in  Gilman- 
ton  Acadei^y,  and  in  1834  was  offered  and 
declined  a  tutorship  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. He  began  the  study  of  law 
with  Stephen  C.  Lyford,  Esq.,  of  Mere- 
dith Bridge,  now  Laconia,  but  abandoned 
it  and  commenced  the  study  of  divinity 
in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  en- 
tering the  Junior  class  in  1834,  acting  at 
the  same  time  as  assistant  teacher  in 
Phillips  Andover  Academy. 

Thus  it  was  that  his  natural  fitness  for 
the  instructor's  chair  constantly  assert- 
ed itself,  finally  prevented  him  from  pur- 
suing his  theological  studies  to  their 
close,  and  opened  before  him  a  path  to 
future  usefulness  and  honor  which  na- 
ture and  education  had  abundantly  qual- 
ified him  to  fill. 

In  1835  Mr.  Sanborn  was  again  offered 
and  accepted  a  tutorship  in  his  Alma  Ma- 
ter, and  before  the  close  of  the  year  he 
was  formally  installed  as  Professor  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Two  years 
later  these  were  separated.  Professor 
Sanborn  taking  the  Latin,  and  Professor 
Alpheus  Crosby  the  Greek. 

Had  his  own  inclination  been  consulted 
or  allowed  to  determine  his  course.  Pro- 
fessor Sanborn  would  have  chosen  the 
chair  of  Natural  Philosophy.  His  quick 
discernment  and  retentive  memory  would 
have  insured  him  ready  proficiency  in 
the  facts  and  laws  of  physics,  while  his 
natural  enthusiasm  would  have  led  him 
to  the  constant  use  of  experiment  and 
demonstration.  He  entered,  however, 
with  ardor  and  an  ambition  to  excel, 
upon  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and 
made  himself  a  critical  master  of  the 
language  he  was  to  teach.  His  duties 
were  laborious.  The  classes  were  large, 
and  recited  in  three  divisions,  necessitat- 
ting  a  constant  crossing  and  recrossing 
of  the  same  ground.  Nevertheless,  he 


endeavored  to  bring  fresh  enthusiasm  to 
each  recitation  and  caused  the  dull  page 
to  glow  with  luminous  exposition  of  the 
dark  phrases  and  obscure  idioms  of  the 
dead  language.  This  chair  of  the  Latin 
language  and  literature  he  continued  to 
occupy  with  conspicuous  ability  from 
1837  to  1859,  during  which  time  he  pre- 
pared and  read  in  all  about  twenty  lec- 
tures on  the  subject. 

In  1859  Professor  Sanborn  was  appoint- 
ed University  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Classical  Literature  in  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  Missouri,  of  which  the 
late  Professor  Joseph  Gibson  Hoyt  of 
Exeter  was  then  Chancellor,  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  September  of  that 
year,  acting  also  as  principal  of  Mary 
Institute,  a  female  seminary  under  the 
government  of  the  same  college.  In  his 
new  position  he  acquitted  himself  with 
honor,  bringing  to  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  that  then  growing  and  enter- 
prising State  the  ripe  and  garnered  fruits 
of  his  long  and  rich  experience  in  the 
East.  But  the  war  of  the  rebellion  prov- 
ing disastrous  to  all  the  interests  of  Mis- 
souri, educational,  social  and  financial, 
he  was  constrained  to  resign  his  chair  in 
March,  1863,  and  immediately  accepted 
the  Professorship  of  Ehetoric  and  Belles 
Lettres  in  Dartmouth  College,  returning 
to  the  seat  of  his  former  labors,  but  to 
enter  upon  a  new  field  of  endeavor,  more 
congenial  to  his  tastes  and  desires. 

To  his  new  position  Professor  Sanborn 
brought  the  experience  of  age  and  the 
ardor  of  youth.  For  the  first  time  was 
opened  to  him  a  proper  arena  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  rich  and  extensive  stores  of 
knowledge,  accumulated  through  years 
of  wide  and  general  research  in  history 
and  general  literature.  He  immediately 
entered  upon  the  true  method  of  univer- 
sity education,  and  the  one  most  fruitful 
of  results,  of  imparting  instruction  by 
lectures ;  not  the  dry  and  elaborate  prep- 
aration of  the  study,  drawn  out  and  en- 
grossed by  rule  and  read  to  scraping" 
classes,  but  the  impromptu  deliverance 
of  a  mind  thoroughly  saturated  with  the 
subject  and  alive  to  the  opportunity.  In 
this  professorship  he  is  still  in  service. 
He  stimulates  and  enlists  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  pupils  by  inviting  and  assigning 
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subjects  for  criticism,  declamation  and 
careful  treatment,  thus  inducing  compe- 
tition, compelling  research,  and  calling 
into  profitable  and  agreeable  activity  the 
best  powers  of  the  mind. 

"  As  the  result  of  all  this,"  said  the 
late  President  Smith,  "  so  deep  an  inter- 
est has  been  awakened  in  the  belles-let- 
res  studies  and  exercises  that  fears  have 
been  expressed  that  other  departments 
might  be  overshadowed.  I  speak  with 
special  knowledge  on  this  subject,  hav- 
ing had  a  son  under  the  instruction  of 
Professor  Sanborn,  and  with  comparative 
knowledge,  I  may  add,  as  another  of  my 
sons  graduated  at  Yale.  Indeed,  I 
should  be  tempted,  if  it  would  not  seem 
ungracious,  to  pronounce  it  superior. 
No  part  of  the  curriculum  has  had  high- 
er commendation  than  this  from  examin- 
ing committees  of  late,  and  gentlemen 
who  have  attended  commencements  for 
the  last  half  dozen  years  have  spoken 
emphatically  of  the  great  advance  mani- 
fest as  well  in  the  delivery  as  in  the  style 
of  the  speakers." 

Professor  Sanborn  commenced  to  write 
for  the  press  while  an  undergraduate, 
and  has  from  that  time  wielded  a  prolific 
pen.  More  than  one  thousand  articles  of 
his  preparation,  on  education,  agricul- 
ture, temperance  religion,  politics,  sci- 
ence and  other  topics,  have  appeared  in 
various  periodicals,  besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  elaborate  and  learned  papers  in  the 
North  American  JReview,  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra^  New  Englander  American  Biblical 
Bepository^  Christian  Observatory,  and 
other  periodicals. 

He  has  also  delivered  addresses,  dis- 
discourses  and  orations  on  a  great  varie- 
ty of  subjects  and  occasions,  before  soci- 
eties, associations,  conventions  and  bod- 
ies, learned  and  unlearned,  many  of 
which  have  been  published.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1850,  and  prepared  the  report  on 
education,  and  made  speeches  on  various 
measures,  which  were  printed.  He  de- 
livered eulogies  on  President  Harrison 
and  President  Taylor;  another  before 
Phillips  Andover  Academy  on  Daniel 
Webster,  with  whom  he  was  intimately 
acquainted,  having  married  his  brother's 
daughter.   He  assisted  Fletcher  Webster 


in  editing  his  father's  correspondence, 
preparing  most  of  the  original  matter  of 
the  introduction,  and  furnished  a  portion 
of  the  reminiscences  of  the  great  states- 
man lately  published  by  Peter  Harvey. 
He  delivered  the  oration  on  New  Hamp- 
shire Day  at  the  Centennial  in  Philadel- 
phia, 1876.  In  1875  he  published  a  His- 
tory of  New  Hampshire,  a  volume  of  423 
8vo.  pages.  Of  this  latter  work  James 
T.  Fields,  the  well  known  author  and 
critic,  says : 

The  author  sketches  the  characteris- 
tics of  different  epochs  of  civilization, 
contrasting  the  ancient  and  the  modern ; 
gives  a  view  of  the  condition  of  society 
at  the  time  of  the  first  settlements  in 
America ;  narrates  in  a  clear,  luminous 
and  effective  style  the  principal  events  in 
the  earlier  and  later  colonial  history,  the 
wars,  and  the  political  and  religious  con- 
troversies through  which  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  common  with  the  rest  of  New 
England,  has  been  called  to  pass,  and  the 
brilliant  achievements  and  rapid  progress 
of  her  history ;  and  gives  an  outline  of 
the  lives  of  some  of  her  most  remarkable 
sons,  together  with  an  interesting  sum- 
mary of  her  industrial  development  and 
the  extent  of  her  resources.  The  work 
is  a  clear,  coherent  and  well  arranged 
narrative,  critical  as  well  as  historical, 
and  written  in  an  interesting  and  vigor- 
ous style." 

Professor  Sanborn  was  licensed  as  a 
Congregational  minister  Nov.  1,  1836, 
but  has  never  sought  ordination.  He 
has,  however,  throughout  his  profession- 
al career  often  occupied  the  pulpit  in  his 
own  and  other  denominations,  frequently 
speaking  without  ^'  notes,"  in  that  clear, 
direct  and  pungent  style  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  all  his  class,  platform  and 
pulpit  efforts. 

In  1859  the  University  of  Vermont  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

In  1846  he  was  appointed  Justice  of 
the  Peace  and  Quorum,  and  from  that 
time  till  his  departure  for  Missouri,  he 
held  most  of  the  justice  courts  in  Hano- 
ver. 

In  1848  and  1849  he  represented  Hano- 
ver in  the  General  Court,  and  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1850. 
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Jn  1869  he  was  elected  to  the  New 
Hampshire  Senate,  but  declined  to  serve. 

Professor  Sanborn  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried :  (1)  to  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Eze- 
kiel  Webster.  Dec.  11,  1837,  removing  at 
once  into  the  house  formerly  occupied 
bj"-  Dr.  Oliver  in  Hanover,  where  his  fam- 
ily has  ever  since  resided.  Catharine  A., 
the  eldest  child,  born  in  1839,  has  long 
been  known  as  an  authoress,  and  has  the 
past  winter  given  a  series  of  literary 


talks  or  lectures  in  the  parlor  of  Dr. 
Crosby's  church  in  New  York  City.  Eze- 
kielW.,  born  in  1844,  died  in  infancy. 
Mary  Webster,  born  in  1845,  is  the  wife 
of  Paul  Babcock,  Jr.,  of  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.  Edwin  W.,  born  in  1857,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  present  Senior  class  in  Dart- 
mouth College.  In  1864  Mrs.  Sanborn 
died,  and  on  the  second  day  of  January, 
1868,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Fen- 
ton  Clark  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
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BY  WILL  E.  WALKER. 

Said  a  robin  unto  a  robin, 

Let  us  build  a  nest  in  this  tree." 
Said  in  reply,  the  robin, 

''No,  no!  for  cannot  you  see, 
'Tis  near  to  the  room  of  a  student. 

And  he  our  tormentor  will  be." 

Said  the  first  bird  unto  the  second, 
"I'll  trust  my  welfare  with  him ; 

I  have  heard  his  kind  words  to  the  children. 
As  I  sat  on  this  favorite  limb, 

And  if  he  is  kind  to  such  rascals, 
Not  a  be^m  of  our  joy  will  he  dim." 

So  a  nest  was  built  by  the  robins ; 

And  throughout  the  sunshine  of  Spring, 
By  their  cheery,  persistent  labor, 

By  the  songs  they  were  wont  to  sing. 
They  encouraged  and  cheered  the  scholar, 

And  new  hopes  to  his  heart  did  bring. 

For  they  taught  him  of  love  and  duty, 
Of  wisdom  and  faith — to  believe 

That  He  who  cared  for  the  robins. 
Would  the  wants  of  his  soul  relieve ; 

Who  heareth  their  songs  of  gladness, 
Should  likewise  his  praise  receive . 

And  he  loved  and  protected  the  robins, 
When  others  would  threaten  them  ill ; 

And  in  quiet  they  lived  in  the  treetop, 
And  sang  of  peace  and  good  will ; 

And  speaker  first  says  to  his  "  gude  wife," 

"I  told  you  so— think  so  still." 
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There  is  a  story  told  of  a  miner  who, 
laboring  in  a  gold  region,  found  a  nug- 
get of  prodigious  size — so  huge  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  move  it  by  his  own 
unaided  strength.  A  model  of  selfish- 
ness, he  sat  down  by  his  treasure,  stead- 
ily refusing  all  assistance  from  those  of- 
fering, for  the  consideration  of  a  share  in 
the  proceeds,  to  help  him  carry  his  prop- 
erty where  its  value  could  be  made  ac- 
tually available.  At  length,  after  pro- 
tracted watching,  the  demands  of  hunger 
became  so  urgent  that  he  was  constrained 
to  offer  one-half  of  his  prize  to  any  one 
who  would  bring  him  but  a  single  plate 
of  beans — a  wealth  of  gold  for  a  morsel 
of  cheap  food. 

Law  is  the  formula  of  human  necessi- 
ties. Its  written  and  its  rational  embod- 
iments are  but  the  formulated  express- 
ions of  the  organic  law  implied  in  con- 
stitutional human  nature.  The  more 
this  principle  is  ignored  in  its  collective 
aspects,  the  more  severe  is  its  reaction 
upon  the  individual  consciousness. 

Organized  society  is  a  design  for  the 
easier  fulfillment  of  the  law  of  human 
necessities.  The  greater  the  degree  in 
which  the  social  design  is  effected  with- 
out the  assertion  ot  the  abstract  con- 
sciousness of  the  individual,  the  greater 
is  the  popular  sense  of  privilege ;  the 
greater  the  degree  in  which  the  arroga- 
tion  of  abstract  individuality  prevails  in 
society,  the  greater  is  the  sense  of  public 
misfortune. 

The  organic  basis  of  law  suggests  its 
inevitableness.  Law  cannot  be  escaped. 
This  suggestion  is  profitable  for  the  con- 
sideration of  any  aspiring  to  a  realization 
of  a  state  of  lawlessness.  Defiance  of 
the  forms  and  symbols  of  legally  organ- 
ized society  will  not  displace  law ;  it  will 
r  only  substitute  civilized  socialism  by 
barbaric  absolutism — the  easier  and  more 
substantial  for  the  harder  and  less  sub- 


stantial appeal  of  law.  Herein  is  defined 
the  principle  that,  working  in  the  con- 
stitutional fabric  of  human  society,  has 
made  every  past  communistic  enterprise 
degenerate  and  die  in  the  wrangle  of  self- 
centered,  individual  interests.  The  pro- 
cesses of  this  degeneration  and  death  are 
so  revolting  and  painful,  their  bare  con- 
templation affords  aft  necessary  instruc- 
tion in  regard  to  their  true  character. 

The  necessity  implied  in  the  existence 
of  law  determines  the  extreme  tempora- 
riness  of  all  attempts  at  establishing  and 
farthering  an  illegal  status.  It  becomes 
us  to  contemplate  the  method  of  social 
restoration.  This,  too,  is  only  an  ex- 
pression of  the  law  of  necessity.  Inher- 
ent social  adaptation  creates  a  demand  for 
adequate  social  supplies.  The  prodigal, 
who,  taking  his  own  portion  of  goods, 
leaves  his  father's  house,  to  do  business 
solely  in  the  fulfillment  of  an  accounta- 
bility to  individual  selfhood,  comes  back 
again,  starving,  in  rags  and  tatters.  Here- 
in is  also  involved  an  emphatically  ap- 
propriate reflection.  The  returning  so- 
cial prodigal  is  even  cravenly  submissive 
to  the .  active  formulas  of  collective  hu- 
man life;  having  tasted  the  delusive 
sweets  of  abstract  individualism,  he 
pleads  of  rationally  constituted  society, 
"  Make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants." 
If  society  would  avoid  a  bigoted  aristoc- 
racy, let  it  first  beware  of  a  licensed  de- 
mocracy. 

The  organic  law  of  society  cannot  be 
rescinded ;  the  attitude  of  human  indi- 
vidual consciousness  determines  its  en- 
franchising or  enslaving  character.  The 
dual  capacity  of  legal  administration  is 
illustrated  by  the  difterence  between  true 
manhood  and  real  childhood,  in  that  true 
manhood  accepts  voluntarily,  and  in  part 
at  least  unconsciously,  that  to  which  real 
childhood  submits  only  by  constraint. 
True  manhood  is  in  a  state  of  liberty ; 
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real  childhood  is  in  a  condition  of  bond- 
age. Reversing  the  order  of  statement, 
we  find  this  dual  conception  of  legal  op- 
eration affinned  in  the  sublime  symbolism 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  he  defines  the 
contrast  between  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
speaking  of  Jerusalem  which  now  is, 
and  is  in  bondage  with  her  children ;  but 
Jerusalem  which  is  above  is  /ree,  which 
is  the  mother  of  us  all." 

The  organic  basic  law  of  society  is  an 
embodiment  of  a  supereminently  foster- 
ing benevolence.  It  is  the  social  father 
and  mother  of  us  all.  Clinging  closer  to 
its  tender  bosom,  mankind  realizes  the 
highest  collective  awards ;  ignoring  it. 
the  race  suffers  the  dreadful  ban  of  out- 
raged integrity.  The  corporate  form  of 
human  society  will  exact  the  last  tribu- 
tary farthing  of  every  refractory  mem- 
ber. This  thought  is  not  restrictive  in 
its  application.  It  makes  its  appeal  to 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  strong  and 
weak.  Ruler  and  subject  must  bow  be- 
fore the  constitutional  law  of  things. 
Yet,  being  the  embodiment  of  essential 
benevolence,  as  implying  the  generative 
potentiality  of  a  fulfilled  corporate  form, 
the  organic  law  of  society  admits  of  no 
absolute  partiality.   It  allows  every  in- 


dividual his  rationally  legitimate  posi- 
tion in  the  corporate  structure.  The  ra- 
tionally legitimate  conception  of  this 
theme  will  alone  give  social  peace. 
Through  it,  dispute,  bickering,  and  war 
will  cease  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  knowledge  of  the  organic  law  of  so- 
ciety is  eff"ected  by  the  study  of  its  cor- 
porate uses.  When  men  seek  to  know 
the  composite  and  correlative  ends  of 
individuals  and  things,  instead  of  merely 
their  simple  relations,  the  true  social  sun 
will  be  seen  to  shme.  The  inculcation 
of  this  knowledge  should  begin  in  the 
nursery,  where  forms  should  be  revealed 
in  their  natural,  dependent  relations. — 
the  fruit  upon  the  bough,  the  bough  upon 
the  branch,  the  branch  upon  the  trunk, 
the  trunk  upon  the  root,  and  the  root  in 
the  earth.  The  principles  of  action  and 
re-action  should  be  illustrated  as  the  ap- 
prehension enlarges.  The  method  should 
be  -  carried  forward  to  the  school,  the 
academy,  the  college  and  the  university ; 
its  conception  should  ramify  the  expres- 
sion of  the  rostrum,  the  press  and  the 
pulpit.  The  simple  and  abstract  should 
pass  away.  The  complex  and  concrete 
should  occupy. 
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BY  HELEN  M.  RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  is  an  evening  in  January.  Coldly 
bright  gleam  the  myraid  stars,  and  round 
and  full  the  moon  sails  through  a  cloud- 
less sky.  The  bustle  of  the  day  is  over, 
although  there  are  yet  many  people  upon 
the  streets.  Some  are  hurrying  briskly 
along,  wrapped  in  costly  furs,  others  are 
toiling  slowly  and  wearily  on  their  way, 
with  hardly  enough  clothing  to  keep 
themselves  from  freezing.   Toward  the 

south  part  of  the  city  of  C  ,  upon  a 

retired  street,  stands  a  neat  white  cottage 
with  green  blinds.  The  moonlight  falls 
softly  upon  it,  stealing  through  the  win- 
dows of  the  cosy  sitting-room,  lighting 
it  with  soft,  gentle  radiance.    It  rests 


softly  upon  the  bowed  head  of  a  young 
man  seated  near  the  window.  There  is  an 
unmistakable  look  of  weariness  or  dissat- 
isfaction in  the  handsome,  flushed  face 
as  he  raises  his  head  at  length  with  a 
heavy  sigh. 

"  Sitting  here  in  the  moonlight  re- 
minds me  of  our  old  happy  life  at  Maple- 
wood,  Mary,"  said  he  sadly.  "  I  would 
give  all  I  possess — which  would  be  little 
enough,  I  know — to  be  as  free  from  care 
as  I  was  then.  But  it  is  late,  I  must  go," 
he  continued,  rising  from  his  seat. 

A  young  girl,  who  is  seated  upon  a 
lounge  near  by,  arises  quickly  and  ap- 
proaches him,  saying  gently : 

"  Brother,  don't  go  out  to-night.  Stay 
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with  mamma  and  me  this  once,  please." 

The  sweet,  pleading  face  of  the  girl  is 
raised  eagerly  to  her  brother's  as  she 
gently  seeks  to  detain  him,  one  slender 
hand  resting  lightly  upon  his  arm,  the 
other  resting  upon  the  back  of  the  chair 
he  has  just  vacated.  Gently,  but  with 
decision,  Eugene  Ross  withdraws  from 
the  hand  that  would  detain  him,  and 
turns  half  impatiently  away  from  the 
sweet  girl.  Her  eyes  fill  with  tears  and 
her  rosebud  lips  quiver  with  suppressed 
emotion  as  she  turns  away  and  seats  her- 
self by  the  window  and  watches  her 
brother  until  his  tall,  manly  form  is  lost 
to  view.  When  she  could  no  longer  dis- 
cern him  she  arose,  and  hastily  brushing 
aside  the  tears  which  in  spite  of  her  ef- 
forts to  the  contrary,  had  forced  them- 
selves down  her  cheeks,  she  drew  the 
snowy  curtains  closely  about  the  win- 
dows, replenished  the  fire  and  lit  the 
lamp,  tidying  up  the  little  room  with  a 
touch  here  and  there,  such  as  only  true 
housekeepers  understand  giving,  and 
di-awing  a  small  work-table  nearer  the 
fii"e,  seated  herself  in  a  low  sewing  chair, 
and  taking  some  unfinished  work  from  a 
work-basket  near  by,  she  plied  her  nee- 
dle rapidly.  At  length  the  door  opens 
and  a  tall,  slender  lady  enters  the  room. 

"Ah,  mammal  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
come.     Have  you  finished  your  letters  ? 

^'Yes,  Mary,  and  I  am  very  tired. 
This  cough  is  wearing  upon  mefearfully. 
I  find  my  strength  is  growing  less  daily. 
I  wish  I  were  back  at  the  old  homestead ; 
it  seems  as  if  I  could  gain  new  life 
^  there."' 

There  was  an  anxious  look  in  the  girl's 
face  as  she  raised  her  blue  eyes  to  the 
pale  face  before  her,  and  the  ominous 
cough,  which  at  that  moment  reached 
her  ear,  did  not  tend  to  reassure  her. 

Your  medicine  is  not  having  any  effect 
upon  you.  I  must  call  another  physi- 
cian to-morrow,  dear  mamma,"  said  she. 
A  sad  smile  passed  over  the  lady's  face 
as  she  replied : 

"My  child,  I  fear  it  will  avail  little. 
However,  if  it  will  give  you  any  satisfac- 
tion, I  shall  not  object.  Where  is  Eu- 
gene?" 

"  He  has  gone  to  the  club,  mamma," 
replied  Mary  quietly.    There  was  not  a 


trace  of  the  anxiety  she  felt  in  the  sweet 
tones  of  her  voice.  Her  mother  was  dy- 
ing— slowly  but  surely  dying.  She  had 
known  this  for  months.  She  had 
watched  the  color  fade  out  of  the  dear 
face  and  the  deep-blue  eyes  grow  dim. 
She  had  taken  all  the  care  of  the  house- 
hold upon  herself,  and  now  if  this  terri- 
ble trouble  was  to  come  home  to  them — 
her  brother's  unstead}-  habits  made  this 
fear  almost  a  certainty — she  must  keep 
the  knowledge  of  it  fi'om  her  suffering 
mother  as  long  as  possible.  She  must 
save  him.  This  was  the  one  thought 
that  filled  her  heart  through  the  day  and 
haunted  her  dreams  at  night.  Xot  even 
the  knowledge  of  her  mother's  rapid  de- 
cay could  cause  her  such  bitter,  poignant 
grief  as  that  which  filled  her  loving,  ten- 
der heart  at  the  thought  that  this  broth- 
er, loved  as  only  a  brother  can  love,  with 
a  pure,  unselfish,  heartfelt  love,  was 
slowly  but  at  the  same  time  surely  tread- 
ing the  path  that  leads  to  the  drunkard's 
grave.  Mary  had  cheated  herself  into 
believing  that  her  mother  was  ignorant 
of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  therefore  when 
Mrs.  Ross  spoke,  after  a  silence  of  sev- 
eral moments,  her  words  filled  Mary's 
heart,  already  aching  with  its  burden  of 
sorrow,  with  deeper  anxiety  than  before. 

"  Mary,  I  fear  that  Eugene  is  getting 
very  unsteady.  How  seldom  he  passes 
an  eyening  at  home.  Once  or  twice  I 
have  detected  the  scent  of  liquor  upon 
his  return  home  at  night.  I  have  not 
spoken  to  you  before  for  I  would  not 
needlessly  alarm  you,  but  I  feel  that  I 
must  say,  must  do,  something  to  save 
him.  Oh,  that  we  had  never  left  Maple- 
wood  farm ! " 

Mary's  head  had  sunk  down  upon  her 
clasped  hands  at  her  mother's  words,  and 
for  a  moment  she  made  no  reply,  then 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  her  mother's  face 
and  tried  to  speak  cheerfully  as  she  re- 
plied : 

I  hope  that  you  are  mistaken,  mam- 
ma I  I  know  that  Eugene  seldom  passes 
an  evening  with  us,  bat  nevertheless  I  do 
not  wish  to  judge  him  harshly.  He  finds 
life  in  the  city  so  different  from  our  quiet 
country  habits,  I  do  not  wonder  he  likes 
to  go  out  with  his  young  friends." 
"  Well,)Mary,  you  may  be  right ;  I  hope 
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you  are.  Lay  aside  your  work  now  and 
sing  some  of  those  dear  old  home  songs ; 
my  heart  seems  so  full  of  them  to-night." 

Mary  laid  aside  her  work,  and,  arising, 
she  bent  over  her  mother  and  pressed  a 
kiss  upon  the  thin  cheek,  and  then  seat- 
ed herself  at  the  piano.  She  was  not  a 
skilled  performer,  but  she  played  and 
sang  simply  and  sweetly  one  piece  after 
another,  closing  at  length  with  that  old, 
yet  ever  new  song,  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home."  She  arose  from  the  piano  and 
drew  a  hassock  to  her  mother's  side,  and 
seating  herself  thereon  rested  her  head 
upon  her  mother's  lap.  With  one  fragile, 
almost  transparent  hand,  Mrs.  Ross 
brushed  back  from  the  sweet,  childlike 
brow  the  clustering  ringlets  of  dark 
brown  hair  that  shaded  it,  and  looked 
eagerly  into  the  sweet  face  raised  loving- 
ly to  her  own.  Her  gaze  dwelt  fondly 
yet  sadly  upon  the  lovely  eyes,  dark  blue, 
with  their  sweet,  innocent,  holy,  mourn- 
ful expression,  the  fair,  rounded  cheeks 
— a  little  pale  to-night — and  the  sensitive 
rosebud  lips, 

Mrs.  Ross  still  bore  traces  of  an  ex- 
quisite beauty,  that  not  even  ill  health 
could  quite  take  away.  Her  eyes  were 
not  unlike  her  daughter's,  and  the  brown 
silken  hair,  although  threaded  here  and 
there  with  silver,  waved  and  rippled 
away  from  her  brow,  so  white  that  the 
Teins  were  plainly  visible  through  the 
transparent  skin.  She  wore  a  soft  cash- 
mere wrapper,  and  a  white  fleecy  shawl 
was  thrown  over  her  shoulders. 

"  My  child,"  said  she  at  length — and 
there  was  a  loving  cadence  in  her  voice, 
mournfully  low — "My  child,  I  realize 
more  truly  to-night  than  ever  before  how 
short  is  my  stay  with  you.  My  heart 
has  gone  out  to  the  dear  old  home  with 
its  familiar  surroundings,  with  a  longing 
that  I  cannot  repress.  All  the  while  you 
have  been  singing  I  have,  in  fancy,  been 
back  within  its  familiar  rooms.  The 
dear  old  home,"  she  repeated  musingly, 
"  you  can  hardly  imagine  the  grief  it 
caused  me  to  part  with  it,  endeared  as  it 
was  by  so  many  fond  recollections. 
Nothing  but  the  desire  to  be  near  Eu- 
gene and  to  have  him  surrounded  by 
home  influences  could  have  reconciled 
me  to  the  to  change.   But  I  fear  the  sac- 


rifice to  have  been  in  vain,  for  home  has 
lost  its  charm  to  him.  But  I  am  very 
weary.  Kiss  me  goodnight,  and  I  will 
retire.  Shall  you  await  up  for  your 
brother?" 

Yes,  think  I  will.  I  will  accompany 
you  to  your  room  and  see  that  you  are 
comfortable  for  the  night,"  replied  Mary, 
leaving  the  room  as  she  spoke.  She  soon 
returned,  bearing  a  night  lamp  in  one 
hand  and  a  small  bowl  of  steaming  broth 
in  the  other,  which  she  handed  her 
mother,  saying : 

"  Please  drink  this,  mother.  You  ate 
but  little  at  tea  time,  and  this  will  warm 
and  refresh  you." 

Ten  minutes  later  Mary  sat  alone  by 
the  fireside.  She  greatly  feared  that  if 
Eugene  returned  at  all  that  night  he 
would  return  intoxicated,  for  she  knew 
that  he  had  been  drinking  when  he  came 
home  to  tea — a  very  little,  to  be  sure,  but 
her  quick  eye  had  detected  it  as  soon  as 
he  had  entered  the  room.  At  every  un- 
usual sound  upon  the  street  she  would 
start  nervously,  the  color  leaving  her 
cheeks  for  a  moment,  her  heart  beating 
rapidly.  The  clock  struck  eleven,  and 
then  twelve,  and  still  he  came  not. 

How  dififerent  this  from  the  old  life  at 
Maplewood !  There  it  flowed  smoothly 
along,  with  hardly  a  ripple  to  break  its 
surface ;  here  it  seemed  full  of  treacher- 
ous waves  that  threatened  at  any  mo- 
ment to  overwhelm  them.  Her  father 
*had  died  when  she  was  but  a  child,  leav- 
ing a  handsome  competence  to  his  wife 
and  two  children.  They  had  remained 
at  the  farm  until  some  four  years  previ- 
ous to  the  time  of  which  I  write.  Eu- 
gene disliked  farm  life,  and  so  his  mother 
reluctantly  sold  the  place  so  dear  to  her, 
and  at  his  request  purchased  the  small 
house  where  we  find  them  located.  A 
greater  portion  of  their  mutual  wealth 
was  invested  in  the  firm  of  Rawson  & 
Co.,  of  which  Eugene  was  a  member. 
One  year  previous  the  firm  had  become 
bankrupt,  and  all  that  was  left  them  was 
the  little  home  and  a  few  hundred  dollars 
beside.  From  the  date  of  the  failure  of 
Rawson  &  Co.  Ewgene  changed  greatly. 
He  had  readily  obtained  a  situation  as 
clerk  at  a  fair  salary,  but  he  never  seemed 
the  genial,  light-hearted  young  man  he 
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had  been  in  the  past.  He  blamed  him- 
self for  being  the  cause  of  losing  the 
property  entrusted  to  him  by  his  mother 
and  sister.  Aside  from  this  he  had  lost 
the  lady  he  had  hoped— as  the  junior 
member  of  the  house  of  Rawson  &  Co. — 
to  make  his  wife.  Miss  Clara  Corinth 
could  smile  upon  the  handsome  and  pros- 
perous young  merchant,  but  the  sad- 
faced,  poverty-stricken  clerk  was  quite 
another  person  in  her  estimation,  so  she 
had  quietly  sent  him  back  his  ring  and 
other  presents  and  that  had  been  the  end. 
It  was  not  strange  that  ill  luck  and 
trouble  drove  him.  as  it  has  done  many 
others,  to  the  wine-cup,  and  while  his 
mother  and  sister  watched  and  prayed 
over  him.  she  who  had  been  the  principal 
if  not  the  whole  cause  of  his  downward 
career  was  just  as  light-hearted  as  if  sin 
and  misery  were  alike  unknown  in  the 
world.  Mary  thought  of  all  this  as  she 
sat  alone  by  the  fireside.  One  o'clock  I 
The  clock  in  a  neighboring  church  struck 
the  hour,  and  unable  longer  to  remain 
quiet.  Mary  arose  and  walked  the  floor, 
her  little  hands  clasped  tightly  together, 
her  anxiety  almost  too  great  to  be  borne. 
Suddenly  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door, 
low  and  cautious  and  twice  repeated.  Of 
late  Eugene  had  frequently  knocked,  to 
avoid  waking  his  mother  by  ringing  the 
bell.,  when  he  had  forgotten  to  take  his 
night  key,  and  Mary's  heart  gave  a  joy- 
ous leap  as  she  hastened  to  open  the 
door.  To  her  surprise  a  stranger  stood 
before  her. 

This  is  Miss  Ross,  is  it  not?''  said  he 
politely. 

Yes.  sir,"  replied  Mary. 
I  am  Mr.  Carr.  of  the  firm  of  Carr  & 
Co.    I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  yonr 
brother  will  not  be  in  to-night." 

Mary  raised  her  face  to  his,  and  it 
gleamed  white  as  marble  in  the  pale 
moonlight.  She  essayed  to  speak,  but 
could  not.  Her  white  lips  moved,  but 
no  sound  came  from  them. 

"Do  not  be  alarmed;  he  is  safe.  I 
was  passing  the  house  and  saw  a  light, 
and  knew  you  must  be  waiting  for  him. 
him.  I  will  care'for  him  as  tenderly  as 
if  he  were  my  brother.  Good-night." 
And  lifting  his  hat,  the  gentleman  hast- 
ened rapidly  away. 


Mary  turned  slowly  and  sadly  away, 
carefully  secured  the  door  and  then  re- 
entered the  room  she  had  left  so  hope- 
fully a  moment  before,  all  her  fears  real- 
ized now.  and  throwing  herself  upon  the 
lounge,  she  burst  into  tears  of  shame  and 
grief.  That  Mr.  Carr,  the  noble  gentle- 
man who  had  been  so  kind  to  her  broth- 
er, should  see  him  intoxicated,  as  she 
knew  he  must  be !  He  would  lose  his 
employment,  of  course.  No  one  would 
blame  Mr.  Carr  for  turning  him  away 
after  this,  and  then  his  downward  career 
would  be  more  rapid  yet.  At  length  she 
sobbed  herself  to  sleep,  her  last  thought 
being  of  her  wayward  brother  and  the 
grief  of  her  invalid  mother  when  she 
learned  the  truth,  for  she  well  khew  it 
could  no  longer  be  kept  from  her. 

It  was  late  the  next  morning  when 
Mary  awoke,  and  a  severe  headache, 
caused  by  her  over-anxiety  and  want  of 
proper  rest,  caused  her  face  to  look  pale 
and  wan.  She  bustled  about,  however, 
and  when  Mrs.  Ross  awoke  she  found  a 
delicious  breakfast  awaiting  her.  Mary 
greeted  her  mother  with  a  kiss  and  many 
anxious  inquiries  regarding  her  health, 
to  which  Mrs.  Ross  replied  by  saying  she 
was  feeling  quite  nincely  for  her. 

Eugene  eaten  and  gone?"  said  Mrs. 
Ross  in  a  tone  of  inquiry. 

'*  It  is  very  late,  mamma.  You  have 
overslept  yourself  this  morning,  but  you 
were  sleeping  so  quietly  I  woRld  not 
awake  you,"  answered  Mary  evasively. 

Mrs.  Ross  looked  searchingly  into  her 
daughter's  face  for  a  moment,  but  said 
no  more  until  breakfast  was  over  and 
Mary  had  cleared  away  the  table  and 
done  the  usual  morning's  work,  and 
they  entered  the  cosy  sitting-room,  then 
she  said  quietly : 

'•Mary,  you  are  keeping  something 
from  me  that  I  must  know.  At  what 
time  did  Eugene  return  last  night?  " 

Sadly  enough  did  Mary  tell  of  her 
lonely  vigil  and  Mr.  Carr's  call,  keeping 
nothing  back.  Very  pale  grew  the 
mother  as  her  worst  fears  were  more  than 
realized,  and  she  instantly  decided  to 
send  Mary  to  the  store  to  see  if  Eugene 
was  there,  and  if  not,  to  learn  where  and 
in  what  condition  he  was. 

Twenty  minutes  later  Mary  entered 
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the  store  of  Carr  &  Co.,  but  her  brother 
was  not  there,  neither  was  Mr.  Carr,  and 
she  turned  away  heart-sick  and  half  in 
despair.  As  she  stepped  from  the  build- 
ing she  met  Clara  Corinth.  She  was 
dressed  elegantly,  and  her  fair,  haughty 
face  seemed  more  beautiful  than  Mary 
had  ever  before  seen  it.  She  regarded 
Mary  with  a  cold,  scornful  look,  no 
recognition  whatever  in  the  light-blue 
syes,  as  she  swept  past  her  and  entered 
the  store.  Slowly  Mary  wended  her 
way  homeward.  Just  before  she  arrived 
at  her  own  door  she  saw  Mr.  Carr  cross- 
ing the  street  and  coming  towards  her. 
She  paused  and  awaited  his  coming. 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Ross.  I  was 
just  about  to  call  at  your  home.  You 
must  be  very  anxious  to  learn  something 
concerning  your  brother." 

Mary  bowed  assent;  her  lips  trembled 
so  that  she  dared  not  trust  herself  to 
speak. 

"  I  wish  I  could  soften  the  painful  fact 
for  you,  Miss  Ross,"  said  the  gentleman 
courteously.  "  Doubtless  you  knew  that 
he  was  intoxicated  last  night.  I  had 
been  out  attending  an  evening  part}-,  and 
w^as  on  my  way  home  when  I  met  him  in 
company  with  a  policeman  on  his  way — 
pardon  me,  but  in  order  to  save  him  you 
must  know  the  truth— to  the  station- 
house.  I  interceded,  and  the  police- 
man, being  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine, 
delivered  him  into  my  hands  at  once.  I 
took  him  to  a  lodging  house  kept  by  a 
kind  old  lady,  and  saw  him  to  a  comfort- 
able room  and  to  bed.  I  then  left  him 
and  hastened  homeward,  calling  upon 
you  by  the  way.  I  have  seen  him  this 
morning,  and  although  he  is  suffering 
with  a  severe  headache,  he  will  be  home 
soon,  I  think.  Forgive  me,  if  I  have 
spoken  too  plainly." 

"  The  truth  is  what  I  wished  to  know, 
sir,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in 
behalf  of  my  mother  as  well  as  myself." 
She  turned  away  with  a  sad  good  morn- 
ing." Theodore  Carr  watched  her  until 
she  had  entered  the  house  and  was  lost 
to  view,  then  he  turned  and  walked  rap- 
idly away,  but  all  day  long  the  sweet, 
sad  face  of  Mary  Ross  haunted  him,  and 
he  mentally  resolved  to  do  anything  in 


his  power  to  save  the  unfortunate  Eu- 
gene. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Two  months  have  rolled  slowly  away, 
and  the  month  of  March  finds  but  little 
change  in  Eugene  Ross.  For  a  short 
time  after  the  events  recorded  above,  he 
had  paused  in  his  downward  career,  and 
his  evenings,  at  his  request,  had  been 
passed  at  the  store.  Theodore  Carr  had 
been  his  warm  friend  in  the  days  of  his 
prosperity,  and  he  was  one  of  those  true 
and  noble  men  who  do  not  take  them- 
selves away  at  the  first  approach  of  mis- 
fortune. He  had  given  him  a  place  in 
his  store  and  showered  many  favors  upon 
him.  paying  him  the  same  salary  he  paid 
those  who  worked  evenings  as  well  as 
through  the  day.  After  a  few  weeks, 
however,  Eugene  began  to  be  later  in  at 
night,  and  as  Mary  never  left  her  mother 
now,  together  the  two  anxious  watchers 
would  await  him.  They  would  plead 
with  him,  and  he  would  promise  faithful- 
ly to  avoid  his  old  companions,  but  they 
seemed  ever  on  the  lookout  for  him,  and 
often  he  w^ould  return  home  under  the 
influence  of  liquor. 

With  the  approach  of  spring  Mrs.  Ross 
failed  rapidly.  Physicians  could  give  no 
hope,  and  each  day  she  seemed  to  grow 
weaker  and  weaker.  Finding  the  care 
and  work  too  much  for  Mary,  who  was 
not  strong,  they  had  sought  for  and  se- 
cured the  services  of  Mrs.  Wilmot,  a 
widow  lady  who  resided  near  by.  The 
money  which  had  been  their  sole  depend- 
ance  was  rapidly  diminishing,  and  Mary 
decided  to  sell  her  piano.  Eugene  sel- 
dom brought  home  any  money,  and  Mary 
often  felt  her  courage  and  strength  near- 
ly worn  out.  Yet  she  knew  there  were 
thousands  in  the  city  worse  off  than  her- 
self. Intoxicating  drink  is  ruining  hun- 
dreds of  people  every  year  all  over  our 
land.  Will  the  day  ever  dawn  that  shall 
see  the  awful  curse  banished  from  our 
midst?  1  think  the  sun  would  shine 
brighter,  the  air  seem  sweeter  and  the 
earth  itself  would  become  almost  a  fore- 
taste of  Heaven,  could  this  be  so.  God 
grant  that  the  day  may  not  be  far  dis- 
tant. 

One  evening  Mrs.  Ross  sent  for  Eu- 
gene to  visit  her  in  her  room.   Wben  he 
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entered  she  was  lying  upon  the  bed.  Her 
face  was  very  pale  with  the  exception  of 
the  hectic  spot  which  burned  on  either 
cheek. 

My  son,"  said  she  feebly,  raising  her 
hand  and  laying  it  upon  his  arm.  "  My 
dear  mother."  said  he  sadly,  while  the 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  There  was 
a  silence  of  several  moments,  then  he 
spoke  gently,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
mother's  brow  and  stroking  back  the 
silken  hair  with  a  loving,  tender  caress. 

You  are  worse  to-night,  are  you  not, 
dear  mother?  " 

"  I  have  been  worse  all  day,  and  I  wish 
to  speak  with  you  once  more  before  it  is 
too  late.  I  want  you  to  sign  a  temper- 
ance pledge  here  by  your  mother's  dying 
bed.    Will  you  do  it,  my  son?  " 

He  made  no  reply  for  a  moment,  then 
he  said: 

"If  I  thought  I  could  keep  it  God 
knows  I  would  be  glad  to  sign  it,  my 
mother,  but  you  little  know  the  tempta- 
tions I  have  to  meet.  Beside  this,  I  feel 
that  I  cannot  live  without  the  use  of 
strong  drink ;  so  what  is  the  use  of  try- 
ing? I  had  better  drink  myself  to  death 
and  done  with  it,"  said  he  bitterly. 

Eugene,  do  not  talk  so.  Draw  a 
chair  here  by  my  side.  It  may  be  the 
last  time  I  shall  ever  talk  with  you,  yet 
it  seems  as  if  I  cannot  die  and  leave  you 
like  this.  Will  you  not  grant  my  last  re- 
quest, my  son?" 

Long  and  lovingly  did  the  dying  wo- 
man talk  with  him,  and  at  last  he  grew 
calm  and  able  to  talk  quietly  and  reason- 
ably, and  promised  to  do  as  she  request- 
ed. Mary  was  summoned,  and  she  drew 
up  a  pledge,  and  there  by  his  mother's 
bedside,  with  her  hand  resting  upon  his 
shoulder,  he  signed  it. 

God  bless  you,  my  son,  and  may  he 
help  you  to  keep  this  pledge,"  said  Mrs. 
Ross  as  she  sank  back  upon  her  pillow 
exhausted. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Eugene  seemed 
really  about  to  conquer  his  old  enemy. 
After  the  first  few  days  his  appetite  for 
strong  drink  diminished,  and  he  as  well 
as  his  friends,  began  to  hope  that  the 
worst  was  over.  Alas  I  poor  Eugene  I 
One  evening,  as  he  drew  on  his  coat  to 


go  out  after  tea,  Mary  approached  him 
and  said  sadly : 

"Brother,  must  you  go  out  to-night? 
Mother  is  worse,  and  I  fear  will  not  live 
until  morning.  I  wish  you  could  stay 
in." 

"  I  have  an  errand  to  do  for  Theodore, 
who  is  ill,  but  it  will  not  take  me  half  an 
hour.    I  will  return  soon,  sister." 

He  bent  over  her  and  kissed  her  fond- 
ly, and  hurriedly  left  the  house.  Mary 
returned  to  her  place  by  her  mother's 
side  and  soon  forgot  everything  else,  for 
a  change  was  taking  place  that  Mary 
knew  full  well  heralded  the  approach  of 
death.  It  had  been  storming  all  day, 
and  the  wind  whistled  mournfully  around 
the  little  cottage.  A  sad,  mournful  vigil 
for  poor  Mary  and  Mrs.  Wilmot  to  keep 
alone.  Suddenly  Mrs.  Ross  opened  her 
eyes  and  gazed  wildly  around  the  room, 
saying : 

"  Mary,  where  are  you?" 

"  Here  I  am,  mother,"  said  she,  gently 
laying  her  hand  upon  the  cold,  clammy 
brow  of  her  dying  mother. 

'•Dear  Mary,  I  cannot  see  you,  my 
child." 

With  a  low  cry  of  anguish  Mary  sank 
upon  her  knees  by  the  bedside.  With  a 
last  effort  Mrs.  Ross  raised  her  hand  and 
laid  it  upon  the  bowed  head  of  her  daugh- 
ter, and  said  brokenly : 

"Promise  me,  Mary,  that  you  will 
never  forsake  Eugene,  let  come  what 
will." 

"  I  promise  you,  mother,  that  I  never 
will,"  said  Mary  between  her  sobs. 

"God  bless  you,  my  darling!  Tell 
Eugene — "  the  voice  died  away,  there 
was  one  struggle  for  the  breath  that  was 
gone  forever,  and  all  was  over.  With- 
out,' the  wind  blew  and  the  rain  and  sleet 
descended  pitilessly;  within,  Mary  and 
Mrs.  Wilmot  were  alone  with  the  dead. 
Mary  still  knelt  by  the  bedside,  the  hand 
of  her  dead  mother  resting  as  she  had 
placed  it  upon  the  bowed  head.  Rever- 
ently Mrs.  Wilmot  approached  the  bed- 
side and  gently  raising  the  cold,  dead 
hand,  laid  it  softly  down  above  the 
heart  that  had  ceased  to  beat,  and  then 
gently,  lovingly  she  drew  the  orphan 
girl  to  her  heart.     Weeping  bitterly, 
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Mary  rested  her  head  against  the  lady's   The  clock  struck  eleven  while  they  sat 
shoulder.     Her  brother,  who  should   there,  and  still  he  came  not. 
have  been  by  her  side— where  was  he?  concluded  next  month. 


CTPBUS:  ITS  ANCIENT  CITIES.  TOMBS  AND  TEMPLES— BT  GEN. 
LOUIS  FALMA  DICESNOLA. 


Archaeology  has  now  become  a  science, 
and  must  be  studied,  like  natural  history, 
from  disinterred  specimens,  as  geology 
is  illustrated  by  fossils.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
striking  analogy  between  the  physical 
history  of  the  globe  and  the  moral  his- 
tory of  its  inhabitants.   The  age  of  this 

"  Huge  rotundity  we  tread  upon  " 
is  determined  by  the  remains  of  animals 
embedded  in  its  rocky  tablets.  So  the 
duration  of  man  upon  its  surface,  and  the 
progress  of  civilization,  is  learned  from 
the  works  of  art  buried  in  the  ruins  of 
ancient  cities.  It  is  passing  strange  that 
the  larger  part  of  human  history  should 
be  found  in  tombs  and  temples  of  past 
ages,  found  many  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  These  records  are  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  knowledge  of 
former  ages.  Within  the  present  century 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  paleon- 
tology. The  deciphering  of  the  Rosetta 
stone  by  Champollion,  the  interpretation 
of  the  cuneiform  characters  by  Col.  Raw- 
linson,  the  excavations  made  at  Hassarlic 
and  Mycaenae  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  and 
the  unearthing  of  Cypriote  antiquities  by 
Gren.  Cesnola;  have  changed  all  our  for- 
mer notions  of  ancient  history,  and  great- 
ly increased  our  knowledge  of  the  bur- 
ied past."  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon, 
Troy,  Mycaenae,  Olympia  and  Cyprus 
have  all  uttered  their  voices  and  unveiled 
the  mysteries  of  by-gone  ages  by  their 
oracular  revelations.  The  two  most  in- 
teresting works  now  before  the  public, 
relating  to  ancient  art  and  history,  are 
those  of  Dr.  Schliemann  and  Gen.  Ces- 
nola. The  discoveries  made  at  Hassarlic 
and  Mycaenae  are  certainly  very  old,  very 
valuable  and  very  instructive.  ^Thether 
they  are  as  ancient  as  the  fall  of  Troy 
and  antedate  the  age  of  Homer  is  not  yet 
decided.  Five  spacious  tombs,  within 
the  circuit  of  the  cyclopean  walls  of  the 


Acropolis  at  Mycaenae,  buried  twenty- 
five  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the 
soil,  were  opened  by  Dr.  Schliemann. 
These  tombs  were  cut  in  the  solid  rock. 
Some  of  them  contained  three  bodies, 
supposed  to  be  those  of  kings.  From 
them  were  taken  seven  hundred  works 
of  art,  of  gold,  silver,  bronze  and  terra 
cotta,  valued  at  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars !  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  arti- 
cles amply  repays  the  expense  of  the  ex- 
cavation made  for  them.  These  have  a 
pecuniary  and  historic  value  which  we 
cannot  fully  estimate,  but  the  discoveries 
of  Gen,  Cesnola  at  Cyprus  surpass  those 
of  all  other  antiquarians  of  this  century. 
They  give  us  the  missing  links  in  the  his- 
tory of  art,  going  back  of  historic  times, 
and  presenting  in  one  grand  panorama 
the  products  of  Persian,  Egyptian,  Phoe- 
nician, Greek  and  Roman  skill.  Phoeni- 
cia occupies  an  important  place  in  these 
discoveries.  In  the  time  of  Thotmes  III., 
fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  there 
were  found,  in  an  old  Theban  tomb,  pic- 
tures of  four  nations  bringing  tribute  to 
that  Egyptian  king.  One  of  them  repre- 
sented a  people  of  Cyprus.  They 
brought  works  of  art  precisely  like  those 
found  in  that  island  by  Gen.  Cesnola,  to 
wit. :  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  and  works 
in  stone  and  iron.  In  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, one  thousand  years  before  Christ, 
the  Phoenicians  were  the  great  carriers  of 
the  Mediterranean  trade,  and  were  strong 
enough  to  protect  their  factories  and 
commerce.  They  gave  to  Greece  her  al- 
phabet, but  probably  copied  their  arts 
from  Egypt. 

General  Cesnola  was  a  brave  and 
gallant  officer  in  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion. He  gained  noble  laurels  as  an 
officer,  but  far  nobler  as  a  discoverer. 
President  Lincoln  never  made  a  more  ju- 
dicious appointment  than  when  he  made 
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Gen.  Cesnola  Consul  at  Cyprus.  He  ar- 
rived at  his  post  of  duty  on  Christmas 
Day  of  1865.  As  the  ship  approached 
the  shore  of  the  island  (for  there  were  no 
wharves)  the  town  of  Larnica,  his  future 
residence,  presented  a  most  forbidding 
aspect.  It  looked  the  wery  picture  of 
desolation;  no  sign  of  life,  no  vegetation 
anywhere  visible  except  a  few  solitary 
palm  trees.  The  island,  viewed  from  the 
steamer,  seemed  to  be  a  great  cemetery 
of  buried  nations.  Of  course  the  com- 
merce of  this  island  was  very  limited, 
and  the  duties  of  the  Consul  were  given 
'  to  the  protection  of  American  citizens 
and  the  vindication  of  American  honor. 
He  gave  his  time  chiefly  to  intimate  con- 
verse with  the  dead  rather  than  the  liv- 
ing. The  Turkish  rulers  of  the  island 
were  opposed  to  his  plans.  They  thwart- 
ed his  purposes  in  every  possible  way ; 
hut  the  General,  by  his  dexterity,  evaded 
then*  officials,  by  his  sagacity  outwitted 
their  spies,  and  by  his  coolness  defied 
their  troops.  He  bought  the  territory  he 
explored,  and  hired  his  own  laborers, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  away  most  of 
the  valuable  objects  he  disinterred. 

"VVe  will  now  give  a  summary  of  the  re- 
sults of  his  labors.  He  discovered  and 
examined  the  sites  of  twenty-eight  an- 
cient towns  and  cities.  He  explored  fif- 
teen ancient  temples,  sixty-five  cities  of 
the  dead,  sixty  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-two  tombs.  He  also  discov- 
ered six  aqueducts.  The  number  of  val- 
uable articles  taken  from  these  localities 
was  thirty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-three.  Of  these,  five  thousand 
were  lost  at  sea,  mostly  duplicates,  how- 
ever, so  that  the  value  of  the  general  col- 
lection was  not  injured.  Most  of  these 
treasures  of  art  have  been  purchased  by 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  Xew 
York  City.  Gen.  Cesnola  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  his  adopted  country,  and  sent 
them  to  the  United  States  before  foreign 
nations  had  time  to  make  their  decision 
to  purchase.  It  is  a  constant  source  of 
regret  by  English  and  French  antiquari- 
ans that  these  treasures  were  allowed  to 
be  brought  to  this  country. 

The  treasures  brought  up  from  the  sub- 
teiranean  vaults  of  the  temple  of  Curi- 
um, on  the  southwest  portion  of  the  is- 
land, were  the  most  valuable  and  the 


most  important  ever  discovered  in  an- 
cient ruins.  Four  chambers  were  ex- 
plored, thi-ee  of  them  tourteen  feet  and 
six  inches  high,  twenty-one  feet  wide 
and  twenty-three  feet  long ;  the  fourth 
was  a  little  smaller.  These  chambers 
were  filled  with  fine  earth  which  had 
percolated  from  above.  This  earth  was 
carried  up  to  the  surface,  about  thirty 
feet  above.  Three  thousand  basketfuls 
were  removed  in  one  month,  leaving 
about  eighteen  inches  of  earth  at  the  bot- 
tom. Here  the  treasures  were  found, 
after  the  hands  had  been  dismissed. 
With  one  assistant,  the  General  careful- 
ly examined  the  earth  over  every  inch  of 
the  fioors  of  the  three  large  rooms.  The 
first  contained  gold  vessels  and  orna- 
ments of  great  value ;  the  second  con- 
tained silver ;  the  third  and  fourth  works 
of  bronze,  copper,  iron  and  terra  cotta. 
In  the  gold  room  was  a  pair  of  bracelets 
bearing  the  name  of  Eteandras,  King  of 
Paphos,  who,  in  672,  B.  C,  paid  tribute 
to  Esarhaddon  of  Xineveh.  These  brace- 
lets are  nearly  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
two  feet  long,  perfectly  flexible,  and  of 
the  purest  gold.  How  came  these  treas- 
ures of  such  immense  value  in  these  bur- 
ied vaults  ?  They  were  probably  the  of- 
ferings of  devotees  and  pilgrims  to  the 
sacred  shrine  above  them.  They  exhibit 
works  of  art  of  diff'erent  ages  and  na- 
tions, and  probably  required  centuries 
fer  their  accumulation.  "We  can  account 
for  their  being  strewn  upon  the  floors  of 
these  rock-hewn  vaults  only  upon  the 
supposition  of  their  hasty  concealment 
by  priests  when  the  city  was  sacked  and 
the  temple  destroyed. 

Gen.  Cesnola's  narrative  of  his  adven- 
tures with  the  Turks  upon  the  island  and 
his  fortunate  escapes  from  the  grasp  of 
power  is  wijtten  with  charming  simplici- 
ty and  beauty,  and  has  all  the  interest  of 
a  first-class  novel.  The  pictorial  illus- 
trations render  the  book  invaluable  to 
the  student.  The  work  bears  this  dedi- 
cation : 

TO 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

MR.  HIRAM  HITCHCOCK, 

In  token  of  a  FRIENDSmP  OF 
MANY  YEARS,  WHICH  OFTEN 
CALLED  FORTH  ITS  TRU- 
EST tests;  and  IT 

NEVER  FAILED. 

—E.  D.  Sanborn. 
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The  most  patriotic  people,  the  world 
over,  are  those  who  cherish  most  devot- 
edly the  love  of  their  birth  place,  who 
keep  ever  fresh  in  memory  the  associa- 
tions of  childhood  and  youth,  who  are 
influenced,  still,  by  the  ties  of  family  and 
home,  of  neighborhood  and  social  life, 
by  which  they  were  controlled  in  earlier 
years.  As  the  broadest  and  strongest 
humanitarian  loves  his  native  land  su- 
premely, so  the  truest  citizen  of  our 
great  republic,  no  matter  in  what  part  of 
the  Union  his  abiding  place  maybe,  loves 
his  native  state  with  heartfelt  devotion, 
and  the  most  loyal  citizen  of  the  State  is 
he  who  cherishes  the  strongest  attach- 
ment for  his  native  town  ;  and  the  scenes 
and  associations  of  early  life. 

Most  appropriate  and  most  commenda- 
ble, then,  is  the  growing  custom  of  hold- 
ing periodical  reunions  of  the  natives  of  va- 
rious States,  in  the  great  commercial  and 
political  centres,  like  New  York  and 
Washington.  No  less  appropriate  and 
every  way  desirable,  would  be  the  cus- 
tom of  town  reunions — periodical  gather- 
ings, either  in  the  town  itself,  at  Concord, 
or  some  more  accessible  point,  of  the  na- 
tives and  former  residents  of  each  of  our 
New  Hampshire  towns.  This  thought 
takes  direct  expression  from  the  recent 
reunion  at  Concord  of  natives  and  for- 
mer residents  of  the  old  town  of  Barn- 
stead.  This  occurred  on  the  evening  of 
February  28,  at  Phenix  Hotel,  and  there 
were  present  upon  the  occasion,  nearly 
two  hundred  persons,  including  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Barnstead  Brass  Band,  and  a 
delegation  of  some  sixty  of  the  present 
residents  of  the  town,  with  over  a  hun- 
dred former  residents,  some  of  whom  are 
among  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of 
the  State,  Judge  Lewis  W.  Clark,  Hon. 
John  G.  Sinclair,  Hon.  John  P.  Newell, 
and  other  well  known  public  men  being 
among  the  number. 

Col.  E.  S.  Nutter  of  Concord,  a  native. 


and  formerly  a  prominent  citizen  of  the 
town,  who  originated  the  idea  of  the  re- 
union, (in  carrying  out  which  he  was 
ably  seconded  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
vitation— Messrs.  J.  P.  Nutter,  Charles 
V.  Dudley  and  A.  A.  Young),  was 
president  of  the  evening,  and  after 
a  season  of  social  greeting,  followed 
by  a  supper  at  which  ample  justice  was 
done  to  an  elaborate  bill  of  fare,  he  ad- 
dressed the  assembly  briefly,  and  in  sub- 
stance as  follows : 

Friends  and  Fellow  Tow^nsmen  of 
Barnstead  :  I  have  been  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept your  kind  invitation  to  preside  on 
this  occasion,  for  I  deem  it  no  mean  hon- 
or to  address  such  a  gathering,  compris- 
ing, as  it  does,  so  much  of  ability  and  ex- 
perience, and  it  is  with  heartfelt  pride 
that  I  look  upon  you  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  good  old  town  of  Barnstead, 
— my  native  place,  and  where  I  spent 
some  of  the  happiest  years,  and  made 
some  of  the  pleasantest  acquaintances  of 
my  life, — a  town  whose  hardy  ancestry 
were  noted  for  their  staunch  integrity;  a 
town  whose  picturesque  hills  and  valleys 
abound  with  sweet  memories  of  olden 
days ;  a  town  that  has  sent  forth  fiir  more 
than  her  quota  of  able,  active  and  uprignt 
men,  and  handsome,  modest  and  domes- 
tic women  to  valiantly  fight  the  battle  of 
life.  You  may  have  known  much  of  joy 
and  sorrow  since,  but  it  is  witli  honest 
pride,  and  earnest  congratulation  that  I 
look  into  the  faces  before  me,  knowing 
that  so  many  of  you  owe  your  birth,  or 
something  of  your  training  and  experi- 
ence to  that  New  England  town;  but 
others  shall  speak  of  its  history  and  rem- 
iniscences, its  sous  and  daughters,  and, 
as  for  me,  and  my  compatriots  here,  we 
welcome  you  to  this  happy  meeting  and 
reunion.  May  we  have  many  such  here 
on  earth,  and  when  all  life's  struggles 
shall  be  over,  may  we  all  be  present  at 
another  joyful  meeting  and  reunion  in  a 
better  land.  I  will  not  detain  you  lon- 
ger with  any  remarks  of  mine. 

Mrs.  Norman  G.  Carr,  of  Concord,  a 
daughter  of  Barnstead,  was  introduced  ' 
and  read  an  original  poem,  of  rare  merit, 
followed  by  a  most  interesting  historical 
address  by  George  W.  Drew,  Esq. 
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After  the  address  there  were  toasts, 
and  responses  by  several  of  the  promi- 
nent gentlemen  present,  including  Judge 
Clark,  Hon.  John  P.  Newell,  Dr.  H.  C. 
Canney  of  Manchester,  Col.  J.  Horace 
Kent,  Charles  S.  George  of  Barnstead, 
and  Hon.  John  G.  Sinclair,  prolonging 
the  delightful  occasion  into  the  small 


hours  of  the  morning,  when  the  compa- 
ny separated,  happier  and  better  for  hav- 
ing renewed  their  old  time  friendships, 
and  rekindled  the  memories  of  youtjaful 
associations. 

Following  we  give  the  poem  and  ad- 
dress, which  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  not  a  few  of  our  patrons : 


POEM. 


BY  MRS.  N.  G.  CARR. 

The  stream  of  time,  as  has  been  often  sung, 
Ne'er  pauses  or  flows  backward  in  its  way ; 

And  we,  upon  its  surface  swiftly  borne, 
Must  aye  "  move  on,"  though  fields  elysian  lay 
Along  the  banks  and  woo  a  longer  stay. 

Yet,  ever,  as  we  glide  adown  the  stream, 
A  wond'rous  artist  hovers  at  our  side. 

And  with  swift,  magic  fingers,  scene  by  scene, 
He  paints  them  all — the  landscape  spreading  wide, 
The  homes  where  living,  speaking  forms  abide. 

These  pictures,  crowded  close  in  Memory's  halls. 
We  bear  along  through  all  the  changing  years ; 

And  oftentimes  when  present  pleasure  palls. 
And  we  grow  sick  of  humdrum  cares  and  fears. 
They  lead  us  back  to  life's  first  joys  and  tears. 

I  wish  each  native  of  the  olden  town. 

Whose  name  we  honor,  coming  here  to-night. 

Might  bring  their  Barnstead  views  and  lay  them  down 
Like  stereoscopic  pictures,  that  we  might 
Scan  them  at  leisure  and  their  charms  recite. 

Scenes  from  our  childhood  days  we  love  the  best ; 
The  pasture  brooks— the  ledges  where  we  played — 

The  long,  long  road  to  school — the  half-way  rest 
On  the  big  rock  within  the  old  tree's  shade — 
The  ivy  patch  down  in  the  forest  glade, 

The  raspberry  bushes  by  the  pasture  wall — 
The  distant  corners  where  the  blackberries  grew— 

The  merry  beechnut  parties  in  the  fall — 
The  apple  harvest  with  its  jolly  crew ; 
Their  p^als  of  laughter  come  to  us  anew. 

The  huskings,  quiltings,  apple-bees  and  all 
The  rustic  customs  of  our  youngest  days ! 

How  strange  the  contrast  with  the  formal  calls, 
The  stilted  manners  and  the  put-on  ways, 
The  "  kid-glove"  parties  of  these  modern  days ! 
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ITie  old  gray  school-house  where  we  learned  to  read, 
Plodding  through  Webster's  speller,  page  by  page— 

The  wooden  seats,  recording  many  a  deed 
Of  famous  jack-knife  in  that  early  age — 
The  box-like  desk  where  sat  the  whilom  sage. 

The  meeting-house,  with  its  wide  pen-like  pews — 
Its  quaint  old  pulpit,  crimson-decked  and  high, 

Where  good  Priest  George,  once  in  three  Sundays,  rose 
To  preach  the  word  of  Life  to  you  and  I ; 
How  dignified  his  mien — how  keen  his  eye ! 

Another  view — a  homestead,  old  and  brown. 
Far  from  the  dusty  road— down  a  long  hill ; 

Above  its  square,  flat  roof  the  elms  bend  down, 
As  if  to  guard  it  from  all  future  ill — 
The  well-sweep  by  the  door  is  standing  still. 

But  where  are  now  the  aged  forms  we  loved — 
Whose  hearty  greetings  met  us  at  the  door — 

Whose  deeds  and  words  are  strangely  interwove 
In  all  the  halo  that  our  childhood  wore? 
Ah !  they  will  meet  our  longing  eyes  no  more. 

Yes,  well  to  us  may  Barnstead's  soil  be  dear. 
For  underneath  her  sods  and  drifted  snow. 

We've  laid  to  rest,  with  many  a  bitter  tear. 
As  fond,  true  hearts  as  earth  ean  ever  know. 
Sweet  be  their  sleep,  secure  from  all  life's  woe! 

God  bless  the  old,  loved  town !    May  no  dark  deed 
E'er  be  connected  with  her  cherished  name! 

And  may  her  future  children  well  succeed 
In  winning  honors  that  may  raise  her  fame, 
Keeping  her  record  free  from  blot  or  stain ! 


ADDBESS. 


BY  GEORGE  W.  DREW. 


When  an  artist  wishes  to  put  upon  can- 
vas the  scenery  which  is  before  him,  he 
pencils  in  outline  the  figure  he  wishes  to 
represent.  He  can  fill  in  tha  finer  pen- 
cillings  at  his  leisure. 

I  bring  before  you  this  evening  simply 
the  outlines  of  a  sketch — a  picture  unfin- 
ished. I  have  not  the  artist's  hand,  or 
genius,  to  complete  it.  It  is  for  you  to 
add  the  finer  pencillings  of  personal  ex- 
periences and  reminiscences,  and  bring 
out  the  picture  as  you  would  have  it. 

This  re-union  of  the  former  residents 
of  Barns£ead  was  a  happy  thought  of  our 


friend  E.  S.  Nutter.  It  is  well  for  us  to 
meet  as  we  have  this  evening  and  gather 
up  the  fragments  of  history  of  our  native 
town,  as  they  lie  scattered  in  the  minds 
of  her  people. 

It  means  something  more  than  the 
passing  of  a  social  hour.  There  is  much 
in  the  sociability  of  the  time,  but  there  is 
a  deeper  feeling  in  our  hearts.  It  calls 
to  mind  the  remembrances  of  home  life 
around  the  old  hearth  stone,  and  brings 
out  the  picture  anew,  of  the  family  circle. 
As  we  sit  here  this  evening  amid  the  glit- 
ter of  gas  lights,  and  the  festivities  of  the 
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hour,  it  is  fitting  for  us  to  recount  the 
hardships  of  our  fathers  in  the  wilder- 
ness. How  they  felled  the  forest,  and 
builded  their  log  houses ;  how  they  open- 
ed to  sunlight  the  lands,  and  scattered 
their  seeds  in  the  unplowed  soil;  how 
they,  few  in  numbers,  builded  school 
houses  and  churches,  and  opened  roads, 
and  by  their  devotion,  enterprise,  and  in- 
dustry, laid  the  foundation  for  society, 
and  posterity.  The  axe  that  struck 
deep  into  the  heart  of  the  forest  did 
more.  It  builded  communities  and  towns ; 
it  builded  cities,  and  states ;  it  sowed  the 
seeds  of  a  government,  and  they  grew  a 
powerful  nation ;  and  out  from  this  un- 
broken wilderness,  the  noblest  people  of 
earth  have  grown,  and  the  honor  is  due 
to  our  fathers,  who  did  the  labor. 

Our  ancestors,  most  of  them,  have 
passed  away ;  they  are  sleeping  to-day 
beneath  the  soil  on  which  they  labored ; 
they  have  left  us  a  rich  legacy ;  it  would 
be  ungenerous  for  us  to  neglect  them  or 
to  forget  their  memory.  So,  to-night,  as 
we  gather  around  this  table,  let  us  tell  of 
their  virtues,  their  heroism,  their  devo- 
tion, their  energy  and  enterprise,  for  in 
telling  of  their  virtues  and  energy  we  do 
them  honor. 

We  are  to  speak  of  the  early  settle- 
ment and  first  pnblic  acts  in  the  history 
of  Barnstead.  Time  will  only  permit  me 
to  speak  of  a  few.  I  wish  the  work  had 
fallen  to  other  hands.  I  see  men  here 
who  should  have  spoken,  for  they  could 
do  it  better  than  I.  I  know  of  no  person- 
al reminiscences  to  relate ;  what  I  have 
to  ofier  is  a  few  facts  gathered  from  the 
history  of  Barnstead,  given  us  by  Dr. 
Jewett,  about  as  he  has  given  them,  and 
if  I  fail  to  interest  you,  you  must  fill  in 
the  picture  by  your  table  talk  which  will 
come  after. 

The  granting  of  a  charter  for  the  town 
of  Barnstead  was  given  to  Rev.  Joseph 
Adams,  and  others,  of  Newington,  by 
Lieutenant  Grovernor  Wentworth,  in  1727. 
It  was  then  a  wilderness,  with  few  en- 
couragements for  new  settlers ;  and  ow- 
ing to  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians,  and 
various  causes,  permanent  settlements 
were  not  made  till  1765.  The  town  lay 
along  the  thoroughfare  between  Lake 
Winnipiseogee  and  the  shore  towns  of 


Portsmouth  and  Dover.  In  1768,  settlers 
began  to  move  up  this  thoroughfare,  and 
locate  upon  their  lands,  purchasing  them 
of  the  charter  proprietors  in  lots  of  sixty 
and  of  one  hundred  acres.  Often  they 
were  sold  for  non-payment  of  taxes,  the 
owners  in  Newington  probably  consider- 
ing them  of  little  value.  At  this  time 
farms  were  laid  out,  and  spaces  for  roads 
left  between  every  tier  of  lots,  the 
lands  bordering  on  the  town  of  Pittsfield 
being  taken  first. 

The  old  charter  reads,  "  That  all  mast 
trees  growing  on  said  tract  of  land  were 
reserved,  for  the  better  order,  rule,  and 
government  of  said  town." 

The  first  record  of  any  sale  of  lands 
after  the  survey  of  the  town,  was  in  166f ; 
this  lot  was  bought  by  Benj.  Nutter  of 
Newington,  being  lot  No.  37.  It  con- 
tained one  hundred  acres,  and  was  the 
land  now  owned  by  C.  S.  George,  Esq., 
south  of  the  Parade,  on  the  Province 
road.*  Many  of  the  charter  members  and 
owners  of  these  lands  from  1727  to  1761, 
are  names  familiar  to  us  all,  names  that 
have  figured  in  the  town's  history  ever 
since.  It  would  be  interesting  to  follow 
these  families,  but  I  simply  call  to  mind 
their  names,  such  as  Nutter,  Pickering, 
Walker,  Ayers,  Brock,  Shackford,  Davis, 
Hodgdon,  Tebbetg,  Dennett,  Clark, 
Wentworth,  Bunker,  Cinclair,  Colbath, 
Garland,  Locke,  Pitman,  Parshley,  Pen- 
dergast.  Hall,  Muniey,  and  others  you 
can  recall. 

Ebenezer  Adams  was  the  first  person 
who,  with  a  family,  settled  in  Barnstead. 
(No  date  given.)  He  located  on  a  lot 
near  the  north  line  of  Barrington,  (now 
Strafford.)  He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  John 
Adams'  one  of  the  charter  proprietors. 
Col.  Richard  Cinclair  was  the  second; 
and  it  is  said  that  his  wife,  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  brought  hay  on  a  hand 
sled  from  Newington,  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  to  keep  her  cow  from  starving. 
Probably  if  the  cow  had  to  depend  upon 
our  girls  of  to-day,  for  hay,  provided  in 
this  way,  the  cow  would  come  out  spring 

*  I  do  not  find  in  the  history  of  Barnstead,  by 
Dr.  Jewett,  the  date  of  the  survey  of  the  town. 
It  seems  to  me  the  above  date  is  incorrect,  for  Dr. 
Jewett,  page  49,  says :  "  No  lots  were  sold,  nor 
permanent  houses  built,  prior  to  the  year  1765," 
and  yet  on  page  72  he  says,  the  first  Ipt,  &c.,  was 
bought  in  1667. 
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poor.  James  Dealing  was  the  third. 
These,  and  others  were  the  first  to 
plunge  into  the  wilderness  with  their 
families,  and  open  the  doors  of  a  civil- 
ization. Their  log  houses  were  rude, 
and  primitive,  but  they  were  occupied 
by  warm  and  noble-hearted  men  and 
women,  who  had  a  purpose  in  life,  and, 
going  out  bravely,  met  the  obstacles  in 
the  way,  and  overcame  them.  But  we 
have  no  dates  of  their  settlement  given 
us  by  Dr.  Jewett.  The  old  province 
road,  and  the  first  public  one  built  in 
town,  was  ordered  by  the  General  Court 
in  1770.  It  was  to  be  the  great  through 
road  from  Portsmouth  to  Concord,  and 
passed  by  the  1st  range  of  lots.  The 
lands  at  this  time  were  owned  by  many 
of  the  charter  proprietors,  and  a  road  tax 
was  assessed  upon  each  owner.  Previ- 
ous to  this,  the  traveler,  on  his  way, 
marked  the  winding  paths  by  spotted 
trees.  This  road  was  built  by  Jonathan 
Chesley,  and  though  it  was  a  great  con- 
venience, it  proved  a  heavy  burden  from 
the  tax  imposed.  Many  of  the  settlers 
surrendered  their  rights  to  the  laud,  and 
they  were  sold  by  the  oflScers  of  the 
crown,  by  auction,  the  sales  being  made 
at  Dover,  Portsmouth  and  Xewington. 
The  nearest  market  was  at  Dover  and 
Durham,  and  the  settlers  often  went  on 
foot,  or  on  horse-back,  the  journey  often 
occupying  weeks. 

There  was  a  condition  in  the  charter 
made  to  the  proprietors  in  1727,  that 
there  should  be  a  meeting-house,  for 
public  worship,  built  in  town  within  the 
period  of  three  years  from  date  of  said 
charter,  provided^  if  the  Indian  hostili- 
ties prevented,  the  meeting-house  should 
be  erected  within  three  years  after  they 
bad  ceased.  From  the  time  of  this  char- 
ter till  1760,  the  Indians  kept  up  a  con- 
stant annoyance.  Why  wonder  that  they 
ghould?  They  had  been  driven  from  their 
happy  hunting-grounds,  and  early  wild, 
life  nomes,  by  these  settlers-.  They  of- 
ten returned  to  visit  their  long  loved  Sun- 
cook,  the  valley  of  which  was  a  charmed 
spot  to  them.  It  was  the  hunting  and 
fishing  ground  of  their  youth.  They  lis- 
tened to  the  sweet  murmuring  of  the 
pines,  gazed  silently  upon  the  ponds, 
watched  the  leaping  waters  of  the  brooks 


and  rivers,  and  as  they  sat  musing  over 
the  encroachments  of  the  white  settlers, 
upon  the  grounds  the  Great  Spirit  had 
given  them,  why  wonder  that  a  spirit  of 
revenge  should  creep  over  their  benight- 
ed minds.  Why  wonder  that  the  torch 
fired  the  settlers'  log  houses,  and  their 
scanty  barns  reduced  to  ashes,  and  their 
corn  fields  laid  waste.  They  had  been 
driven  from  all  that  was  dear  to  them, 
and  the  invaders  of  their  soil  were  our 
white  settlers.  The  year  1760  found 
these  pioneers  free  from  the  Indian 
troubles.  Accordingly  Rev.  Joseph  Ad- 
ams came  from  Xewington  and  selected 
a  lot  of  laud  for  the  church.  It  was  in 
a  valley,  near  a  stream  of  water,  about  a 
mile  north  of  Strafford  line."  Here  the 
log  meeting-house  was  erected,  and  the 
minister,  and  workmen,  and  hunters 
gathered  around  the  altar  and  dedicated 
the  first  meeting-house  in  Barnstead  to  the 
service  of  God.  Mr.  Adams  preached, 
and  the  workmen  sung  hymns.  The  ser- 
vice was  short,  and  the  hearers  few.  Yet 
the  work  was  earnest  and  devout ;  and 
who  shall  say  that  the  service  was  not 
acceptable  to  him  who  readeth  the  heart. 

The  next  meeting-house  was  at  the 
Parade.  It  was  the  second  church,  but 
the  first  framed  church  ever  erected  in 
Barnstead;  the  size,  40  by  60  feet,  and  a 
commodious  edifice  for  the  times.  It  was 
commenced  in  1788,  completed  in  1799, 
and  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
common.  This  common,  or  parade,  as 
we  call  it,  had  been  set  aside  for  church 
and  public  purposes  by  the  generosity  of 
Eli  Bunker. 

The  third  meeting-house  was  built  in 
1803,  and  stood  upon  land  presented  by 
John  Tasker.  This  house  remained  un- 
finished till  1820,  when  it  was  removed 
to  Winkley's  Corner."  It  was  two  sto- 
ries, windows  above  and  below,  and  glass 
7x9,  with  seventy-two  lights  in  a  window. 
To  furnish  and  to  pay  for  it,  they  resortn 
ed  to  a  public  sale  of  the  pews  by  auc- 
tion. At  the  auction  there  was  a  large 
assembly  of  the  best  men  in  town.  The 
auctioneer  commenced  by  saying  he 
would  dispose  of  the  pews  on  the  lower 
fioor  first,  and  then  from  the  deacon's 
desk,  holding  up  a  bottle  fuU  of  brandy, 
commenced  by  saying,  that  "  each  bid 
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would  entitle  the  bidder  to  a  fresh  drink." 
I  need  not  tell  you  the  bidding  was  ear- 
nest, the  pews  sold  rapidly,  and  the  nec- 
essary funds  supplied.  Mr.  E.  S.  Nutter 
tells  me,  at  a  later  day  he  sold  this  same 
old  church,  by  auction,  for  $92,  in  gold, 
and  distributed  the  money  to  the  old  pew 
owners,  who  bid  previously,  undoubted- 
ly for  the  brandy. 

The  next  meeting-house  was  at  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  but  of  this  and 
other  churches  erected  since,  I  have  not 
time  to  speak. 

The  early  ministers  were  Rev.  John 
Adams,  Elder  Knowlton,  and  Rev.  Enos 
George.  Mr.  Adams  was  a  proprietor 
member.  He  came  to  Barnstead  in  1760, 
and.  as  I  have  said,  erected  the  first  log 
meeting  house.  He  was  the  pioneer  in 
all  public  affairs,  and  as  early  as  1758, 
while  in  Newington,  was  one  of  eight 
clergymen  selected  by  the  Congregation- 
al Convention,  to  apply  to  Governor 
Wentworth  for  a  charter  for  a  college 
within  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire, 
which  was  granted  in  1769.  He  was  the 
leading  spirit  in  the  settlement  of  Barn- 
stead,  and  was  an  uncle  to  John  Adams 
the  President,  who,  in  writing  of  him  in 
1821,  said,  That  in  conversation  he  was 
vain,  loquacious,  though  somewhat 
learned  and  entertaining;  his  sermons 
were  delivered  in  a  beautiful  and  musical 
voice,  quoting  scripture,  and  preaching 
without  notes."  He  died  in  1783,  being 
the  oldest  minister  in  New  England. 

Elder  David  Knowlton  was  the  first 
settled  minister,  and  was  of  the  Free 
Will  denomination,  but  died  two  years 
afterwards,  aged  29. 

In  1803,  Rev.  Enos  George  was  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher  by  the  town.  He 
was  settled  over  the  first  church  in  1804, 
and  was  to  preach  in  both  meeting- 
houses— at  the  Parade  and  "  Winkley's 
Corner."  Mr.  George,  in  his  ministry, 
wns  very  successful.  His  social  and  gen- 
eral abilities  wer«  marked.  From  the 
year  1804  to  1824,  through  the  winter 
months,  he  taught  school  at  the  Parade. 
From  1816  to  1856  he  was  Town  Clerk, 
and  no  man  ever  performed  his  duties 
better.  His  legal  knowledge,  his  fine 
penmanship,  and  his  faithfulness  as  a 
public  oflScer,  are  written  upon  -every 


page  of  the  record  A  good  speak- 
er, earnest  in  his  work,  prompt  in  action, 
he  served  his  people  well.  He  died  in 
1859,  aged  78,  lamented  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Wilson,  a  Free  Will 
Baptist  minister,  was  ordained  in  1805, 
and  lived  in  the  first  framed  dwelling 
house  ever  erected  in  Barnstead.  He 
preached  thirty-five  years,  and  died  in 
1843. 

Elder  Tingley,  a  Free  Will  Baptist, 
was  settled  over  the  North  Church  in 
1777.  This  was  before  any  church  was 
erected.  Since  then  Elders  Buzzell, 
Boody,  Coodey,  and  others,  have  been 
settled,  but  I  have  not  time  to  speak  of 
them,  neither  is  it  to  our  purpose. 

The  first  settled  school  teacher  was 
Cornelius  Kirby,  employed  by  the  town 
in  1784.  There  being  no  school  house, 
the  school  was  kept  in  the  private  house 
of  Wm.  Newells,  in  the  south  part  of  the 
town,  on  the  old  Province  road. 

In  1782,  at  a  Town  Meetings  it  was  voted 
to  divide  the  town  into  five  school  dis- 
tricts, to  have  an  agent  in  each,  and  to 
build  school  houses  within  two  years. 
The  first  was  at  the  Nutter  district,  the 
second  at  the  Parade,  one  at  the  south- 
east section,  and  one  at  the  north.  Small 
appropriations  were  made  from  year  to 
year,  as  the  limited  means  of  the  people 
would  allow.  In  1800  the  five  districts 
had  eight  school  houses,  and  a  man  was 
employed  in  each  of  them  to  teach  in  the 
winter  months ;  in  1817  they  had  eleven 
houses,  and  have  since  steadily  increased. 

In  1769  John  Bunker  came  to  Barn- 
stead and  erected  the  first  grist  mill  on 
the  Suncook  river.  He  was  proprietor 
and  miller.  He  afterwards  built  the  first 
saw  mill.  This  mill  superceded  the  axe, 
and  the  hewed  timber  gave  way  to  the 
more  desirable  sawed  lumber.  After 
this  began  the  erection  of  framed  build- 
ings. 

In  1776,  publi*  r#ads  began  to  be  laid 
out  by  the  town,  and  the  first  was  built 
to  run  from  the  old  Province  road  to  Mr. 
Bunker's  mills.  In  1787,  the  road  from 
North  Barnstead  to  Dover  was  built,  and 
extended  from  Dover  to  Gilmanton. 

Passing  through  Barnstead,  or  any 
other  country  town  to-day,  one  cannot 
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nelp  noticing  the  immense  labor  our  early  j 
settlers  must  have  given  to  the  buildingl 
of  these  roads,  and  the  heavy  stone  walls| 
that  protect  them.  They  are  among  the  - 
works  that  tell  us  of  the  labor  and  ener- 
gy of  our  fathers. 

The  first  record  of  any  Town  Meeting 
for  the  election  of  Town  and  County  Of- 
ficers bears  date  November  22, 1775.  The 
call  included  the  town  of  Gilmanton,  and 
was  held  in  a  private  house.  The  Legis- 
lature was  held  at  Exeter  that  year,  and 
Joseph  Badger  was  the  chosen  Repre- 
sentative. The  population  of  the  town 
at  this  time  was  252.  At  a  Town  Meet- 
ing, April  26,  1775,  it  was  voted :  Cap- 
tain Richard  Ciuclair  II.  lis.  6d.,  lawful 
money,  for  his  and  the  men's  expenses  in 
going  down  below  for  the  defence  of  our 
country."  *'John  Tasker  and  Samuel 
Pitman  a  Committee  of  Safety."  The 
town's  proportion  of  corn  for  the  army 
was  3885  pounds."  S52.00  bounty  for 
every  man  who  would  go  to  the  army. 

S600  to  the  men  to  serve  at  Crown 
Point,"  etc.,  etc.  That '  Silver  money,' 
(dollars  of  our  daddies)  be  paid  to  our 
three  years'  men,  and  no  more." 

The  first  mail  route  established  by  gov- 
ernment run  from  Dover  to  Gilmanton,  a 
distance  o?  sixty  miles.  A  Mr.  Bragg 
was  the  mail  carrier,  he  carrying  the 
mails  in  saddle-bags,  on  horse-back. 
There  were  oats  on  one  side  for  his  horse, 
and  the  mail  on  the  other  for  the  people. 
In  1808  another  mail  route  was  establish- 
ed, running  from  Barnstead  to  Gilman- 
ton, once  a  week,  and  others  followed 
soon  after.  The  first  Postmaster  was 
Charles  Hodsdou,  Jr.,  his  ofiice  being  in 
his  dwelling  house  on  the  Province  road. 
The  New  Hampshirt  Patriot  was  the  first 
weekly  paper  taken  in  town.  A  news 
paper  in  those  days  was  a  great  luxury, 
and  at  the  sounding  of  the  horn  crowds 
would  gather  round  the  mail  carrier  for 
the  news.  The  Xew  Hampshire  Patriot 
continued  to  be  the  leading  paper  taken, 
and  through  its  medium  the  people  im- 
bibed their  early  democracy.  Barnstead 
has  always  been  true  to  its  democratic 
principles.  Write  it  down  democratic, 
every  time,  without  waiting  for  the  elec- 
tion returns. 

Caleb  Merrill  opened  the  first  law  of- 


fice at  the  Parade  in  1811.  Isaac  O. 
jBarnes  commenced  practice  in  1822,  but 
after  a  law  term  of  nine  years  moved  to 
Massachusetts.  Xorris,  Elkins,  and  oth- 
ers, opened  oflBces  in  Barnstead,  but  the 
good  behavior  of  its  people  did  not  give 
sufficient  support  for  them  to  remain,  and 
they  afterwards  became  notable  in  other 
places. 

Dr.  Joseph  Adams  settled  in  Barnstead 
as  the  first  physician,  in  1792.  Quite  ad- 
vanced in  years,  he  did  not  enter  into  ac- 
tive practice,  but  occupied  his  time  and 
attention  on  a  farm  he  purchased  on  the 
Province  road,  near  Gilmanton  line.  Dr. 
Jeremiah  Jewett  also  settled  in  1762.  He 
was  a  young  man,  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  He  purchased  five  acres  of  land, 
and  built  the  second  house  at  the  Parade, 
the  first  being  built  by  Benjamin  Hodg- 
don.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was 
the  only  active  physician  in  Barnstead. 
He  died  in  1836.  Dr.  X.  T.  George  set- 
tled in  1822.  and  was  particularly  noted 
for  his  literary  abilities,  having  supplied 
the  press  with  numerous  articles,  and  the 
publisher  of  several  small  books.  He 
died  ^n  1849. 

The  first  man  who  opened  a  store  in 
Barnstead  was  Richard  Cinclair,  in  1774. 
He  was  followed  successfully  by  Paul  G. 
Hoitt.  Moses  Stiles,  Nathaniel  Goodhue, 
Charles  G.  Sinclair  from  Bethlehem,  and 
others  of  a  later  day.  Samuel  Webster 
commenced  business  at  North  Barnstead 
in  1820,  and  entered  largely  into  the  lum- 
ber trade.  I  remember  him  well,  for 
when  six  or  seven  years  of  age  I  was  in 
his  employment,  cutting  carrot  tops  at 
three  cents  a  day,  and  made  more  money 
proportionally,  than  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  do  since. 

At  the  time  of  our  earliest  settlers,  and 
for  fifty  years  afterwards,  manufactured 
articles  were  made  by  hand.  Farmers 
made  their  own  plows,  and  other  agricul- 
tural implements.  Every  article  of  wear- 
ing apparel,  and  household  furniture 
were  made  without  the  aid  of  machinery. 
If  these  early  settlers  could  have  stepped 
into  Machinery  Hall  during  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition,  the  most  ingenious  of 
them  would  have  been  surprised.  The 
farm  produced  the  fiax  and  the  wool,  and 
the  young  wife  was  happy  in  her  carding, 
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weaving,  and  making  the  garments  for 
herself,  husband  and  children. 

Barnstead  sent  her  best  men  to  the 
General  Court.  Charles  Hodsdon  served 
from  1797  to  1821,  excepting  seven  years. 
John  Nutter,  Wilson  and  Walker  served 
their  respective  years  down  to  the  time 
when  two  representatives  were  chosen 
annually. 

The  first  Town  Clerk  was  Benjamin 
Nutter,  elected  in  1775,  and  serving  six 
years.  Then  came  Nelson,  Bunker,  Ben- 
jamin Hodsdon,  Charles  Hodsdon,  Jew- 
ett,  Charles  Hodsdon,  Jr.,  and  Enos 
George,  the  latter  serving  forty-two 
years. 

Barnstead  has  ever  been  noted  for  its 
active  military  spirit.  The  Common  at 
the  Parade  was  a  fit  place  for  the  per- 
formance of  military  duty.  Barnstead, 
Gilmanton,  and  Gilford  constituted  the 
Tenth  Regiment,  and  three  days  in  the 
year  they  met  for  regimental  drill.  The 
red  coats,  the  bufi'  pants,  the  stove  pipe 
hat  with  red  ribbons,  the  white  feather 
with  red  top,  a  thousand  men  marching 
double  quick  to  the  music  of  the  old 
Barnstead  Brass  Band,  fired  the  youthful 
heart  to  the  true  military  genius  of  the 
times.  The  light  artillery  of  six  pound- 
ers, drawn  by  a  company  of  men  six  feet 
two  inches  in  their  stockings,  the  rattling 
of  the  wheels  of  the  heavy  artillery,  and 
the  deep  thunderings  of  the  cannon  as 
they  belched  forth  fire  and  smoke,  woke 
the  neighborhood  from  its  usual  quiet- 
ness and  played  upon  the  nerves  of  the 
sensitive  people  as  the  shot  and  shell 
upon  Fort  Sumpter.  Commanded  by 
such  oflacers  as  Gen's  Bickford,  Leroy, 
Hoitt,  Dow,  Moulton  and  Walker,  to- 
gether with  the  military  spirit,gemus  and 
discipline  of  its  soldiery,  the  old  Tenth 
regiment  was  stamped  with  a  name  his- 
toric in  the  annals  of  the  State. 

"On  a  prancing  steed  with  an  escorting  band 
Major  Nutter  rode  on  to  take  the  command; 
What  authority  dwelt  in  his  resolute  face, 
And  dignity  shone  in  his  stately  pace. 

How  his  sword  gleamed  and  flashed  in  the  sun' 
light  fair, 

How  his  high  toned  voice  ran  out  on  the  air; 
•'Attention,  battalion  1"  each  man  of  the  host 
With  closely  clasped  weapon  stood  firm  at  his 
post." 


For  the  war  of  1812,  the  Mexican  war, 
and  the  war  of  the  late  rebellion,  Barn- 
stead furnished  brave  men  who  went  out 
to  fight  in  their  country's  cause.  Barn- 
stead has  never  faltered  in  the  hour  of 
need.  The  bravery  and  valor  of  its  peo- 
ple are  engraven  upon  the  tablet  of  their 
country's  memory.  Many  of  them  to- 
day are  sleeping  upon  foreign  soil,  but 
they  are  not  forgotten  in  the  hearts  of 
her  citizens ;  she  remembors  her  soldiers. 
Her  Democracy  is  earnest,  and  her  hero- 
ism devoted. 

Barnstead  has  had  a  goodly  number  of 
self  educated  men.  We  will  only  men- 
tion a  few  of  her  college  graduates. 

Spoflford  D.  Jewett — clergyman— grad- 
uated from  Dartmouth,  1827. 

George  Franklin  George,  (son  of  Rev. 
Enos  George),  from  Dartmouth. 

Albert  E.  Hodgdon,  from  Dartmouth, 
1842. 

John  P.  Newell,  from  Dartmouth,  and 
the  first  scholar  of  his  class. 

Horace  Webster,  LL.D.,  from  Dart- 
mouth, 1849. 

John  Wheeler,  M.D.,  Dartmouth,  1850. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Quint,  D.  D.,  Dartmouth, 
1846. 

Hon.  Lewis  W.  Clark,  (now  Judge,) 
Dartmouth,  1850. 

Luther  E.  Shepard,  Dartmouth,  1851. 

David  M.  Edgerly,  M.D.,  from  Dart- 
mouth, 1864. 

Charles  A.  Bunker,  Dartmouth,  1864. 

Nathaniel  L.  Hanson,  Dartmouth,  1864. 
while  Augustus  C.  Walker,  Wm.  Walker, 
and  Arthur  C.  Newell  were  at  Dartmouth 
College  for  the  term  of  two  years.  We 
could  add  a  long  list  of  eminent  physi- 
cians, natives  of  Barnstead,  who  have 
graduated  from  Medical  Colleges,  but 
there  are  so  many  of  them  I  have  not 
time  to  mention  their  names. 

You  will  see  by  these  names,  (and  to 
these  .many  others  might  be  added,  of 
those  not  graduates,  but  equally  prom- 
inent) that  Barnstead  occupies  no  mean 
position  as  regards  her  literary  and 
public  men.  Her  soil  may  not  be  the 
richest— her  hills  are  rocky,  and  her 
sandy  plains  barren.  While  other  towns 
boast  of  their  corn  and  wheat-fields,  their 
potatoes  and  agricultural  products  (and 
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Barnstead  is  not  behind  in  these  re- 
spects) ,  she  glories  in  her  men.  No  town 
in  the  State  has  produced  greater  or  bet- 
ter. Her  scholars  are  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union ;  her  lawyers  and  judges  are  prom- 
inent ;  her  ministers  are  the  foremost  dic- 
tators of  New  England  orthodoxy ;  her 
politicians  are  the  leaders  in  politics ;  her 
physicians  are  noted  for  their  skill ;  her 
merchants  are  active  and  worthy;  her 
citizens  are  honest  and  industrious,  and 
her  public  honor  is  untarnished.  You 
and  I  feel  proud  of  our  nativity,  for  it  is 
an  honor  to  be  one  of  her  sons. 

There  are  many  historical  facts  which 
I  ought  and  could  speak  of  connected 
with  the  individual  and  public  interests 
of  Barnstead,  had  I  time.  I  am  aware 
that  I  have  already  wearied  your  pa- 
tience. I  have  given  a  running  account 
of  some  of  the  public  acts  in  a  hurried 
manner,  as  condensed  as  possible,  and 
must  leave  other  points  of  interest  for 
you  to  speak  of  in  replying  to  sentiments 
prepared  for  you.  I  could  speak  of  the 
characteristic  traits  of  the  leading  fami- 
lies, their  energy,  their  devotedness,  in- 
tegrity and  honesty  in  the  formation  of 
principles,  that  have  ever  marked  Barn- 
stead as  one  of  the  most  reliable  towns 
in  the  State.   I  could  speak  with  pleas- 


ure of  its  hills  and  valleys,  its  mountain 
sides,  its  beautiful  scenery  and  noted  lo- 
calities, but  you  know  them  all.  Many 
of  you  have  grown  up  to  manhood  upon 
its  hillsides  and  valleys,  and  looking  out 
upon  its  scenery,  in  your  mind,  you  can 
picture  every  locality  and  every  running 
stream.  Up  from  these  valleys,  down 
from  these  mountain  sides,  off  from  these 
hill-tops  and  sandy  plains,  noble,  earnest 
and  true  men  have  gone  out  into  the 
world  to  seek  a  home  and  a  fortune. 
They  have  carried  with  them  the  teach- 
ings of  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  to- 
day honor  their  parentage.  Manjr  of 
them  have  become  notable  by  their  gen- 
ius, ability  and  public  worth.  Many  are 
here  to-night.  They  have  met  in  com- 
mon with  us  to  show  respect  and  honor 
to  the  town  thatgave  us  birth.  Dear  old 
town  of  our  youth!  as  we  climb  the 
mountain  side  of  age,  may  we  look  back 
upon  the  loved  spot,  and,  looking  out, 
view  the  paradise  wherein  lie  the  scenes 
of  our  childhood,  and  as  we  pass  a  last, 
fond,  lingering  look  over  the  graves  of 
the  dear  ones  lying  there,  and,  turning, 
enter  anew  into  the  conflicts  of  life,  may 
we,  as  they,  be  nobler  men  and  wo- 
men for  having  been  born  in  the  dear  old 
town  of  Barnstead. 
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UNIVEBSALISM  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIBE, 


BY  REV.  LEMUEL  WILLIS. 


Doubtless  the  first  promulgation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  final  restoration  of  all 
men  to  holiness  and  happiness,  in  New 
Hampshire,  was  by  that  saintly  and  dis- 
tinguished preacher  of  the  Gospel,  Rev. 
John  Murray,  in  1774,  in  Portsmouth. 
Multitudes  flocked  to  hear  his  message, 
which  was  presented  with  such  eloquence 
and  power  that  many  were  persuaded  of 
the  truth  of  his  testimony ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  this  visit  was  the  formation  of  a 
society,  composed  of  some  of  the  best 
people  of  the  town,  a  characteristic  strik- 
ingly manifested  in  that  organization  ever 
since. 

Mr.  Murray  says  of  this  first  visit  to 
Portsmouth  :  I  was  received  with  most 
flattering  marks  of  kindness.  The  pul- 
pit of  the  separate  minister,  Mr,  Drown, 
then  recently  deceased,  was  thrown  open 
to  me.  My  adherents  were  truly  respect- 
able, and  I  was  urged  to  take  up  my  res- 
idence among  them.  The  meeting-house 
of  Mr.  Drown  being  too  small,  I  was  in- 
vited into  the  pulpit  of  Dr.  Langdon, 
where  I  preached,  two  clergymen  occu- 
pying seats  therein." 

An  interesting  centennial  was  celebra- 
ted by  this  people  in  December,  1874, 
having  reference  to  the  first  preaching  of 
Mr.  Murray  in  Portsmouth  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  society  a  hundred  years 
before.  On  that  occasion  an  eloquent 
historical  address  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
A.  J.  Patterson  of  Boston  Highlands,  a 
former  pastor  of  the  society.  Most  ap- 
propriately has  he  said :  "  The  Universal- 
ists  of  Portsmouth  may  congratulate 
themselves  that  their  fathers  were  large- 
hearted,  liberal  minded  men.  There  was 
no  town  of  its  size  in  America,  where 
there  was  more  generous  culture,  or  a 
larger  number  of  truly  eminent  men." 
Mr.  Murray  tells  us  that  his  '  Congrega- 
tions were  large,'  and  that  his  '  adher- 
ents were  truly  respectable.'   He  might 


have  said  that  they  embraced  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  wealth,  talent,  cul- 
ture and  social  influence  of  the  town. 
Sewall,  the  poet,  and  Sheafe,  the  United 
States  Senator,  Walden,  Libbey,  Blais- 
dell,  Melcher,  the  brothers  Simes,  and 
many  others  prominent  in  the  annals  of 
that  time,  early  associated  themselves 
with  the  liberal  movement." 

Mr.  Murray  occasionally  visited  this 
place,  coming  from  Gloucester  or  Boston, 
where  he  was  settled.  The  gifted  Par- 
ker was  raised  up  among  this  people,  and 
was  their  pastor  till  1793,  when  the  elo- 
quent Richards  became  their  minister, 
remaining  till  1808.  This  society  has 
been  favored  with  a  succession  of  able, 
talented,  and  devout  min  sters,  such  as 
Hosea  Ballou,  Sebastian  Streeter,  Ed- 
ward Turner,  and  several  others. 

In  Western  New  Hampshire,  near  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  the  doctrine  of 
Uuiversalism  was  preached  by  the  truly 
eloquent  Elhanan  Winchester,  who  was 
a  convert  from  the  Calvinist  Baptists,  and 
gathered  a  church  of  that  faith  and  or- 
der, previously  to  his  conversion  to  Uni- 
versalism,  the  largest  that  had  ever  then 
been  gathered  in  Philadelphia,  the  place 
of  his  pastorate.  Soon  after  his  conver- 
sion he  became  a  self-constituted  mission- 
ary, and  traveled  and  preached  in  most 
of  the  States.  He  came  to  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1794— three  years  before  his 
death,  at  Hartford,  Conn.  His  labors  in 
the  ministry  were  mostly  confined  to  the 
County  of  Cheshire,  though  occasionally 
he  went  into  Vermont.  He  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  talent  as  a  public  speaker. 
He  was  learned,  with  a  prodigious  mem- 
ory, a  powerful  voice  and  an  easy  utter- 
ance. And  as  he  went  from  place  to 
place  to  deliver  his  message,  the  church- 
es (which  were  all  opened  to  him),  were 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  multitudes 
that  thronged  to  hear  him.  Clergymen, 
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and  the  people  generally,  were  induced 
to  hear  what  could  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
"new  doctrine,"  as  it  was  called.  The 
consequence  was  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, embraced  the  faith.  Not  long  af- 
ter his  proclamation  of  the  great  Resti- 
tution in  that  part  of  the  State,  several 
Orthodox  clergymen  became  Universal- 
ists.  Of  these  were  Dickenson  of  Wal- 
pole,  Foster  of  Charlestown,  Taft  of 
LaLgdon,  and  Mann  and  Mead  of  Alstead. 
The  two  first  mentioned  wrote  able  works 
in  favor  of  universal  salvation,  and  to 
this  day  there  is  in  each  of  these  four 
towns  a  Universalist  or  Unitarian  society. 
Another  name  of  eminence  must  be  in- 
troduced liere,  that  of  one  of  the  distin- 
guished advocates  of  this  faith  in  New 
Hampshire  and  throughout  the  country. 
Hosea  Ballou  was  a  native  of  this  State, 
born  in  the  town  of  Richmond,  April  30, 
1771.  His  father,  Rev.  Maturin  Ballou, 
was  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in 
that  town,  and,  when  quite  a  young  man, 
Hosea  became  a  member  of  his  father's 
church.  But  soon  after  this,  when  he 
was  but  eighteen  years  old,  solely  from 
reading  his  Bible,  as  he  says,  he  became 
a  Universalist.  He  commenced  to  preach 
in  1791,  and  continued  till  1852,  the  year 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Boston, 
the  place  of  his  settled  ministry  after 
1817.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  intel- 
lect, and  great  simplicity  and  purity  of 
character.  He  was  listened  to  by  many 
thousands  in  New  Hampshire,  and  proba- 
bly did  more  than  any  one  of  his  prede- 
cessors or  contemporaries  in  the  minis- 
try, by  his  preaching  and  writings,  to 
lead  the  thinking  minds  of  the  present 
generation,  to  rest  in  the  belief  of  the 
ultimate  salvation  of  the  world. 

In  1803  the  '"General  Convention  of  Uni- 
versalists  of  the  New  England  States, 
and  others,"  held  its  annual  session  in 
the  town  of  Winchester,  in  this  State,  at 
which  meeting  a  brief  creed,  or  profes- 
sion of  faith,  was  discussed  and  adopted. 
It  was  as  follows : 

1.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  contain 
a  revelation  of  the  character  of  God,  and 
of  the  duty,  interest  and  final  destiny  of 
mankind. 

2.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  God, 
whose  nature  is  love,  revealed  in  one 


Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  one  Holy  Spirit  of 
grace,  who  will  finally  restore  the  whole 
family  of  mankind  to  holiness  and  hap- 
piness. 

3.  We  believe  that  holiness  and  true 
happiness  are  inseparably  connected,  and 
that  believers  ought  to  be  careful  to  main- 
tain order  and  practice  good  works ;  tor 
these  things  are  good  and  profitable  unto 
men. 

The  above  profession  of  faith  is  com- 
prehensive and  explicit,  and  has  been 
generally  acceptable  to  the  denomina- 
tion. But  for  one  circumstance,  how- 
ever,a  written  creed  would  not  have  been 
adopted  at  that  time  by  the  denomina- 
tion. The  Bible,  it  was  thought,  was  a 
sufficient  creed.  That  circumstance  was 
that  it  became  necessary,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  to  adopt  a 
profession  of  faith  to  save' Universalists 
in  New  England,  and  especially  in  New 
Hampshire,  from  great  oppression. 

The  '^Standing  Order''  had  a  legal 
right  to  tax  every  individual  in  the  par- 
ish for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
only  remedy  the  individual  had  to  avoid 
paying  snch  tax  to  them  was  to  join 
some  other  sect  and  bring  a  certificate 
from  them  to  the  Standing  Order  that  he 
had  joined  that  society  and  actually  paid 
taxes  to  them.  This  had  been  done  in 
one  or  more  cases  in  New  Hampshire, 
but,  nevertheless,  the  Standing  Order 
proceeded  to  collect  the  taxes.  Resist- 
ance was  made,  and  the  case  was  finally 
carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
decided  that  there  was  no  such  order 
known  as  Universalists,  for  they  had  no 
creed  or  profession  of  faith  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Standing  Order,  and  they 
were  consequently  compelled  to  pay 
taxes  to  them. 

By  adopting  this  profession  of  faith,  a 
very  important  impediment  was  removed 
and  Universalists  were  encouraged  to 
make  earnest  endeavors  to  provide  them- 
selves with  places  of  w^orship  and  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel.  But  there  were 
other  impediments  to  their  growth  and 
prosperity.  Like  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, they  were  a  sect  everywhere 
spoken  against."  The  Baptists,  when 
they  started,  were  persecuted  by  the  old- 
,er  sect,  but  still  they  held  the  same 
points  of  doctrine  in  every  respect  except 
that  of  immersion.   They  were  trinitari- 
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an  Calvinists.  Universalists  were  regard- 
ed as  heretics  on  several  points  of  doc- 
trine by  the  older  denominations,  and 
they  were  charged  with  holding  a  faith 
false  in  theory  and  deleterious  in  prac- 
tice— not  authorized  by  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible,  and  dangerous  to  the  morals 
of  its  professors—"  leading  thousands  of 
immortal  souls  to  hell."  l^ow  the  only 
way  left  for  Universalists  to  gain  a  per- 
manent footing  was  to  live  down  the  pre- 
judice and  opposition  arrayed  against 
them,  and  to  keep  before  the  people  the 
great  truths  of  the  gospel,  constituting 
the  basis  of  the  revelation  that  the  Father 
sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  This  they  have  done,  winning 
triumphs  for  their  cause  in  this  State  and 
the  country  at  large.  The  progress  this 
sentiment  has  made  since  its  rise  in  New 
England  and  in  this  State,  has  been,  in- 
deed, considerable ;  perhaps  as  great  as 
any  could  reasonably  expect  under  the 
circumstances. 

We  were  not  favored  by  having  a  large 
proportion  of  the  old  and  rich  Orthodox 
Congregational  parishes,  with  their  pas- 
tors, turned  over  to  us,  as  were  the  Uni- 
•  tarians  in  Massachusetts  and  in  some 
parts  of  this  State,  with  one  of  the  best 
endowed  colleges  in  the  country  thrown 
in.  Instead  of  all  this  ecclesiastical  pow- 
er and  educational  prestige,  the  Univer- 
salist  denomination  have  had  to  create 
their  own  parishes,  as  a  general  thing, 
and  build  up  and  endow  their  own 
schools  and  colleges.  It  is,  however, 
true  that  converts  to  the  faith  of  univer- 
sal restoration  have  come  to  us  from  all 
the  opposing  denominations — men  of 
learning  and  high  Christian  character, 
who,  like  St.  Paul,  built  up  very  success- 
fully what  they  once  labored  to  destroy. 

Before  1824,  the  doctrine  of  Universal- 
ism  had  been  preached  in  almost  every 
town  in  the  State,  and  believers  were  to 
be  found  in  all  these  towns,  but  in  only 
a  few  of  them  were  there  Universalists 
enough  to  form  societies  and  build  places 
of  worship.  In  that  year  there  was  but 
one  preacher  of  this  doctrine  in  all  West- 
ern New  Hampshire,  and  but  one  society 
in  the  State  that  had  constant  preaching, 
and  that  was  the  good  old  society  in 
Portsmouth.   There  was  no  society  in 


Concord,  Manchester  or  Nashua,  and 
none  in  other  places  where  now  there 
are  large  and  flourishing  congregations 
and  sabbath  schools,  also  a  constant 
ministry.  We  have  now  a  State  Conven- 
tion (formed  in  1832)  and  two  Associa- 
tions, viz. :  Rockingham  and  Cheshire, 
(formed  in  1824).  There  are  thirty 
parishes,  embracing  1,704  families ;  four- 
teen churches,  with  588  members ;  twen- 
ty-four sabbath  schools,  having  2,040 
members ;.  twenty-three  church  edifices, 
and  a  total  valuation  of  parish  property 
of  $183,400. 

In  looking  back  from  the  present  stand- 
point through  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
it  might  seem  hardly  satisfactory  that 
there  should  not  be  more  organized  Uni- 
versalism  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
friends  of  this  cause,  however,  should  be 
thankful  that  something  has  been  done 
in  this  State  to  advance  the  kingdom  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world — something 
more  than  the  multiplying  of  churches 
and  societies  of  this  name. 

The  sentiments  and  spirit  of  Universal- 
ism  have  been  working  marvelously  in 
bringing  Universalists  and  Evangelicals 
nearer  together.  They  are  in  many  re- 
spects vastly  nearer  together  now  than 
they  were  fifty  years  ago.  On  temper- 
ance and  funeral  occasions  Universalist 
clergymen  are  invited  to  join  with  Meth- 
odist, Baptist  and  Congregationalist  cler- 
gymen. They  sit  together  in  the  sacred 
desk,  and  pray  together  as  Christian  men 
should.  It  was  once  quite  different. 
Moreover,in  some  instances  the  Evangeli- 
cal minister  is  asked  to  officiate  at  the 
funeral  of  a  member  of  a  Universalist 
family,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Univer- 
salist clergymen  have  been  called  upon 
to  tender  the  consolations  of  religion  at 
the  funerals  of  members  of  the  Orthodox 
church.  The  writer  of  this  was  lately 
invited  to  perform,  in  an  Orthodox 
church,  the  funeral  service  of  a  church 
member.  This  could  not  have  been  done 
fifty  years  ago.  There  is  a  still  nearer 
approach  of  the  Universalist  denomina- 
tion and  the  Orthodox  in  the  character  of 
their  public  ministrations,  or  preaching. 
The  Universalist  clergymen  have  done 
well  in  being  less  contr  oversial  and  more 
spiritual  in  their  preaching— making  ear* 
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nest  endeavors  to  promote  the  Christian 
life  among  those  who  name  the  name  of 
Christ.  The  Congregationalists  are  as 
faithful  to  win  people  to  live  soberly, 
righteously  and  godly  as  they  ever  were, 
but  when  they  speak  of  the  retributions 
of  God  to  be  visited  upon  the  sinful  of 
our  race,  they  come  near  to  the  matter 
and  manner  in  which  they  are  treated  by 
Universalists.  They  teach  that  all  in- 
fants will  be  saved ;  that  there  is  no  lit- 
eral hell  of  fire  and  brimstone,  and  that 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  not  phy- 
sical, but  spiritual,  i.  e.,  of  the  soul  and 
not  of  the  body.  Some  have  gone  so 
far— I  do  not  say  all— as  to  proclaim  the 
glad  tidings  that  the  thousands  of  mil- 
lions of  the  heathen,  who  had  no  chance 
for  salvation  in  this  world,  will  have  an 
opportunity  in  the  world  to  come.  Some 
have  avowed  their  belief  that  Christ  will 
be,  finally. a  universal  Saviour,  and  many 
express  doubts  in  regard  to  eternal  pun- 
ishment ;  while  all,  in  their  ordinary  min- 
istrations, usually  deliver  discourses  ac- 
ceptable to  Universalists,  for  there  are 
often  many  of  that  faith  in  their  congre- 
gations. Another  source  of  rejoicing  is 
that  that  the  entire  denomination  of  Uni- 
tarians are  with  us  as  to  the  results  of  the 
mission  of  Christ.  They  are  Universal- 
ists, i.  e.,  Restorationists.  But  fifty  years 
ago  there  were  but  two  or  three  of  the 
Boston  Unitarian  clergymen  who  ac- 
knowledged their  belief  that  all  the  race 
of  man  would  finally  be  immortal  and 
happy,  but  all  acknowledge  it  now,  and 
their  two  able  and  excellent  periodicals, 
the  Chrstian  Begister  and  Liberal  Chris- 
tian, are  decided  advocates  of  this  faith. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Universalism  in  Xew 
Hampshire,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate 
to  append  the  following  expression  of 
faith,  as  generally  entertained  by  Univer- 
salists at  the  present  time : 

1.  We  reverently  and  devoutly  accept 
the  Holy  Scriptures  as  containing  a  rev- 
elation of  the  character  of  God  and  the 
eternal  principles  of  his  moral  govern- 
ment. 

2.  As  holiness  and  happiness  are  in- 
separably connected,  so  we  believe  that 
all  sin  is  accompanied  and  followed  by 
misery,  it  being  a  fixed  principle  in  the 
Divine  government  that  God  renders  to 


every  man  according  to  his  works,  so 
that'"though  hand  join  in  hand,  the 
wicked  shall  not  be  unpunished." 

3.  Guided  by  the  express  teachings  of 
revelation,  we  recognize  God  not  only  as 
our  King  and  Judge,  but  also  as  our  gra- 
cious Father,  who  doth  not  afflict  willing- 
ly, nor  grieve  the  children  of  men,  but 
though  He  cause  grief,  yet  will  He  have 
compassion  according  to  the  multitude 
of  His  mercies. 

4.  We  believe  that  Divine  justice,  "born 
of  love  and  limited  by  love,"  primarily 
requires  love  to  God  with  all  the  soul, 
and  to  one's  neighbor  as  one's  self.  Till 
these  requisitions  are  obeyed,  justice  ad- 
ministers such  discipline,  including  both 
chastisement  and  instruction,  and  for  as 
long  a  period  as  may  be  necessary  to  se- 
cure that  obedience  which  it  ever  de- 
mauds.  Hence,  it  never  accepts  hatred 
for  love,  nor  suffering  for  loyalty,  but 
uniformly  and  forever  preserves  its  aim. 

5.  We  believe  that  the  salvation  Christ 
came  to  eff'ect  is  salvation  from  sin  rather 
than  from  the  punishment  of  sin,  and 
that  he  must  continue  his  work  till  he 
has  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet — that 
is,  brought  them  to  complete  subjection 
to  his  law. 

6.  We  believe  that  repentance  and  sal- 
vation are  not  limited  to  this  life.  When- 
ever and  wherever  the  sinner  truly  turns 
to  God,  salvation  will  be  found.  God  is 
"  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for- 
ever," and  the  obedience  of  His  children 
is  ever  welcome  to  Him. 

7.  To  limit  the  saving  power  of  Christ 
to  this  present  life  seems  to  us  like  limit- 
ing the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  when  we 
consider  how  many  millions  lived  and 
died  before  Christ  came,  and  how  many 
since,  who  not  only  never  heard  his 
name,  but  were  ignorant  of  the  one  liv- 
ing God,  we  shudder  at  the  thought  that 
His  infinite  love  should  have  made  no 
provision  for  their  welfare,  and  left  them 
to  annihilation,  or,  what  is  worse,  end- 
less misery.  And  it  is  but  little  better 
with  myriads  born  in  Christian  lands, 
whose  opportunities  have  been  so  meagre 
that  their  endless  damnation  would  be 
an  act  of  such  manifest  injustice  as  to  be 
in  the  highest  degree  inconsistent  with 
the  benevolent  character  of  God. 

8.  In  respect  to  death,  we  believe  that 
however  important  it  may  be  in  remov- 
ing manifold  temptations  and  opening  the 
way  to  a  better  life,  and  however,  like 
other  great  events,  it  may  profoundly  in- 
fluence man,  it  has  no  saving  power. 
Salvation,  secured  in  the  willing  mind 
by  the  agencies  of  divine  truth,  light  and 
love,  essentially  represented  in  Christ — 
whether  effected  here  or  in  the  future 
life — ii  salvation  by  Christ,  and  gives  no 
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warrant  to  the  imputation  to  us  of  the 
death  and  glory  "  theory,  alike  repudi- 
ated by  all. 

9.  Whatever  differences  in  regard  to 
the  future  may  exist  among  us,  none  of 
us  believe  that  the  horizon  of  eternity 
will  be  relatively  either  largely  or  for  a 
long  time  overshadowed  by  the  clouds  of 


sin  or  punishment,  and  in  coming  into 
the  enjoyment  of  salvation,  whenever 
that  may  be,  all  the  elements  of  peni- 
tence, forgiveness  and  regeneration  are 
involved ;  justice  and  mercy  will  then  be 
seen  to  be  entirely  as  one,  and  God  be 
all  in  all. 


WmaS  OF  FLAME. 


BY  REV.  LEANDER  S:  COAN. 

Under  the  scowl  of  a  winter  sky, 
A  wild  SDow-tempest  roaring  by, 
A  faint  flame  creeps 

With  smothered  sigh 
While  the  village  sleeps. 
With  danger  nigh ; 
Slowly  at  midnight  the  menace  creeps 
While  the  village,  unconscious  of  danger,  sleeps. 

Steady  and  slow,  with  flickering  glow. 
Striking  a  key-note  sure  and  low, 
The  fire-fiend  sings 

While  beating  slow 
His  mottled  wings, 
That  none  may  know 
The  terrible  tone  of  the  glee  he  sings, 
Nor  the  fearful  sweep  of  his  ghastly  wings. 

But  he  breaks  his  chain  and  up,  away. 
No  longer  imprisoned  will  tamely  stay. 
With  open  beak 
Upon  his  prey 
Will  fall  and  shriek, 
As  up  and  away 
With  gleaming  talon  and  bloody  beak 
To  circle  and  soar  with  maddening  shriek. 

And  now  on  the  air  the  din  of  bells. 
Whose  startled  tone  the  danger  tells. 
With  clang  and  roar 

The  summons  swells 
Pealing  out  o'er 
The  snow-clad  dells. 
Smiting  the  red  flame's  gathering  roar. 
Sounding  loud  summons  o'er  and  o'er. 

No  longer  the  peaceful  village  sleeps. 

No  longer  the  flame  of  the  burning  creeps, 
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But  swift  lights  flash, 
The  red  light  leaps 
While  timbers  crash 
And  weakness  weeps ; 
And  into  the  storm  with  roar  and  crash, 
Red  wings  circle  and  soar  and  flash. 

So  into  the  night  an  inverted  hell 
Kindled  its  lurid  burnings  well ; 
Red  gleams  arose 

As  thick  clouds  fell 
To  mingle  and  close 
In  the  mimic  hell, 
The  gloom  of  these  disclosed  by  those, 
As  the  steady  gleam  of  the  burning  rose. 

Steadily  beating  the  mad  bell  rings ; 
The  tall  tower  trembles,  sw^ays  and  swings : 
Above,  the  snow 

Ifow  melts  and  clings. 
While  mad  below 
The  hoarse  shout  rings ; 
Thick  in  the  heavens  the  clouds  of  snow. 
Reflecting  the  horror  that  rolls  below. 

There  are  billows  of  flame,  they  rush  and  roar 
And  crackle  and  leap  till  the  heavens  o'er 
Flash  grimly  back 
The  horrid  glow. 
The  ruin  and  rack 
That  glare  below; 
The  swift  storm  squadrons  dense  and  black 
Reflecting  the  blood  red  gleaming  back. 

The  clinging  lips  of  the  furious  fire 
With  passionate,  fierce  and  fell  desire 
Ai-e  sated  soon ; 

The  passion  dire 
Is  bated  soon ; 
A  bridal  pyre ! 
And  the  ravished  village  is  left  alone 
To  sigh  and  weep  with  piteous  moan. 

Temple  and  mart  and  dwelling  gone, 
Blackened  cinders  on  snow-white  lawn ; 
And  night  shutg  down 
Till  the  coming  dawu 
Reveal  the  town 
To  the  morrow's  morH; 
The  gloom  victorious  settles  doTrn 
Over  a  blackened  and  ravished  town. 
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But  the  days  of  a  year  fly  on  their  round 
With  sign  of  builders  on  the  ground ; 
The  structure  grows 

'Mid  hammer's  sound, 
To  rival  those 
The  red  flames  found, 
More  stately  and  grander  far  than  those 
•  Which  fell  in  the  burning  fearful  throes. 

Turret  and  spire  and  roof  and  wall, 
Chancel  and  organ,  chapel,  all 
Await  to-day 

The  Master's  call ; 
We  bow  and  pray 
As  low  we  fall. 
Accept  Thou  what  we  build,  to-day ; 
Take,  and  take  never  Thy  grace  away* 
Pittsfield,  N.  H.,  1876. 


SUTTON. 


[The  following  historical  scrap,  furnishad  by  Erastus  Wadleigh,  Esq.,  of  Sutton,  will  be  of  inter- 
est, especially  on  account  of  its  presentation  of  the  varying  orthography  of  the  name  attached  to  the 
weU-known  mountain  in  western  Merrimack.] 


Sutton  was  granted  by  the  Masonian 
Proprietors  to  Capt.  Obadiah  Perry  and 
sixty-two  others  from  Haverhill,  Mass., 
and  vicinity,  in  1749.  It  was  described 
by  them  as  being  a  tract  of  land  seven 
and  one-fourth  jniles  long  and  five 
miles  wide,  lying  on  the  west  side  of 
Kyah  Sargg  Hill,  in  form  a  parallelogram. 
The  limit  has  never  been  changed.  As 
appears  from  the  records  Kyah  Sargg 
Hill  was  written  by  the  grantees  at  that 
date  Ki  a  sarge  Hill ;  in  1750,  Ci  a  sarge 
Hill;  1752,  Ci  ar  sarge  Hill;  in  1761,  Ki- 
a  sargy  inHill ;  in  1765,  Chy  e  sarge  Moun- 
tain. 

Mrs.  Osgood,  widow  of  Jacob  Osgood, 


late  of  Warner,  (who  was  founder  of  a 
religious  sect,  now  nearly  extinct,  called 
Osgoodites)  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
native  of  Sutton  now  living.  She  was 
born  September  12,1779,and  is  a  daughter 
of  Jonathan  Stevens,  who  was  one  of  the 
six  first  settlers  of  Sutton.  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Messer  and  wife,  was 
born  May  6th  of  the  same  year,  and  died 
Dec.  1875,  in  the  97th  year  of  her  age. 
No  settlement  was  made  in  town  except 
David  Peaslee,  and  family,  prior  to  1770. 

The  first  child  born  in  town  was  born 
Oct.  31st  or  Nov.  1st,  1770.  It  was  said 
the  birth  was  near  midnight,  hence  the 
uncertainty  of  date. 
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While  the  young  men  of  New  Hamp- 
shire "  go  West"  in  large  numbers  to  en- 
gage in  business,  few,  as  yet,  go  there 
for  educational  advantages.  The  last 
calendar  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
the 'leading  educational  institution  in  the 
Western  States,  contains  the  names  of 
but  four  students  from  New  Hampshire 
"  in  a  total  number  of  1230.  Of  these,  two 
are  in  the  Medical  and  two  in  the  Law 
Department. 


The  Granite  Monthly  is  a  non-sec- 
tarian as  well  as  non-partisan  magazine. 
This  fact,  however,  does  not  preclude 
the  publication  in  its  pages  of  any  fair 
statement  of  political  or  religious  faith, 
as  entertained  by  parties  or  denomina- 
tions, which  may  be  lurnished  by  con- 
tributors for  general  information.  We 
make  this  statement,  that  no  misappre- 
hension may  arise  in  the  mind  of  any 
upon  this  point. 


The  proposals  for  the  different  classes 
of  work  upon  the  new  State  Prison,  for 
which  the  last  Legislature  voted  an  ap- 
propriation not  to  exceed  §200,000,  have 
been  quite  numerous,  and  on  the  whole, 
most  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners. 
In  fact  the  public  are  assured  that  the 
new  prison  will  be  erected  at  a  cost  with- 
in the  sum  specified  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  work  and  materials  be  at 
the  same  time  of  the  most  thorough  or- 
der and  best  quality.  If  such  actually 
proves  to  be  the  result  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  may  well  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  a  most  fortunate  escape  from 
the  wholesale  jobbery  and  plundering 
which  has  afflicted  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union  where  public  works  or  edifices 
of  any  magnitude  have  been  built,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  decades,  and  the  credit 
will  be  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the 


sound  judgment  and  practical  sagacity  of 
the  Commissioners. 


The  excellent  portrait  of  Prof.  Edwin 
D.  Sanborn,  of  Dartmouth  College,  with 
the  interesting  sketch  of  his  career,  from 
the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Silas  Ketchum,  which 
we  present  in  this  number,  will  be  greet- 
ed with  pleasure  by  many  of  those  at 
home  and  abroad  who  have  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  his  wise  instructions  in  the  re- 
citation room  or  from  the  lecture  plat- 
form, and,  in  fact,  by  all  the  readers  of 
the  Granite  Monthly,  to  whose  enter- 
tainment his  pen  has  so  liberally  contrib- 
uted. 


The  poem  in  this  issue  entitled  ^'Wings 
of  Flame,"  by  Rev.  Leander  S.  Coan  of 
Alton,  was  read  by  the  author  at  the  ded- 
ication of  the  new  Congregational  church 
in  Pittsfield,  erected  in  place  of  the  one 
destroyed  by  the  disastrous  fire  of  the 
previous  year,  and  was  written  expressly 
for  that  occasion.  It  has  never  before 
been  published,  and  will  be  of  interest 
to  those  in  that  locality,  as  well  as  to  the 
many  admirers  of  Mr.  Coau's  produc- 
tions throughout  the  State,  and  beyond 
its  borders.  Its  peculiar  rythmical  con- 
struction, as  well  as  intensity  of  expres- 
sion cannot  fail  to  attract  attention  and 
excite  admiration.  Several  of  Mr.  Coan's 
poems  have  attained  a  wide  popularity, 
that  entitled  "Better  in  the  Morning " 
being  a  notable  example,  the  same  having^ 
been  copied  by  numerous  papers  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  and  called  forth 
the  warmest  expressions  of  commenda- 
tion. 


A  question  of  no  little  interest  is  to 
arise  next  June,  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  then  assembled  in  reference 
to  the  election  of  a  United  States  Sena- 
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tor  to  succeed  Senator  Wadleigh,  whose 
term  expires  on  the  fourth  of  March 
next.  The  law  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides that  the  Legislature  chosen  at  the 
election  next  previous  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  shall  elect  the  Senator.  The 
Legislature  which  will  then  be  in  session, 
and  whose  members  have  just  been  cho- 
sen, will  be  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
until  the  first  of  June,  1879— three  months 
after  the  expiration  of  Senator  Wadleigh's 
term ;  yet  members  of  the  succeeding 
Legislature  will  have  been  chosen  at  the 
election  In  November  previous,  four 
months  before  the  expiration  of  said  term. 

The  question,  then,  will  be  which  is 
the  "  Legislature"  contemplated  by  the 
United  States  law,  that  which  is  the  ac- 
tual Legislature  of  the  State  at  the  time 
the  Senatorial  term  expires,  or  that 
which  is  at  best  prospective  and  unor- 
ganized, but  whose  meuibers  have  been 
chosen  by  the  people.  Upon  this  ques- 
tion, as  is  already  apparent,  there  will 
be  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  that  en- 
tirely without  reference  to  partisan  bias, 
many  good  lawyers,  of  both  parties,  tak- 
ing the  ground  that  the  Legislature 
which  meets  next  June  should  elect, 
while  others,  not  less  entitled  to  respect, 
maintain  the  opposite  view. 

The  election  recently  holden  in  this 
State  is  the  final  one  under  the  old  Con- 
stitution. The  amended  Constitution, 
providing  for  biennial  elections,  goes  into 
operation,  by  act  of  the  last  Legislature, 
on  the  first  day  of  October  next,  and  the 


first  election  under  the  same  occurs  on 
the  Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday 
in  November,  when,  in  addition  to  the 
ofllcers  heretofore  chosen  at  our  State 
election,  the  people,  in  each  of  the  sever- 
al Counties,  will  make  choice  of  Sheriff, 
Solicitor  and  Register  of  Probate.  This 
change,  as  well  as  that  making  the  elec- 
tions occur  biennially  instead  of  an- 
nually, tends  to  materially  increase  the 
general  interest  in  the  election  itself,  as 
it  adds  to  its  importance. 

After  November  next  we  shall  escape 
all  election  excitement  for  the  period  of 
two  years, and  alternate  years  thereafter, 
unless  the  next  Legislature  sees  fit  to 
amend  the  act  of  last  year,  making  our 
town  and  city  elections  occur  biennially, 
on  the  same  day  with  the  State  electjon. 
There  is  a  diversity  of  sentiment  as  to 
the  propriety  of  such  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature,  many  claiming  that 
the  local  elections  should  occur  at  a  dif- 
ferent time, from  the  State  election,  so  as 
to  remove  the  former,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  partisan  influences,  while  others 
maintain,  with  considerable  force  of  arg- 
ument, that  the  change  suggested  would 
effect  nothing  in  the  desired  direction. 
However  this  may  be  it  seems  probable 
at  least  that  the  people  of  the  State  will 
find  it  practically  necessary  to  the  proper 
management  o^"  their  town  and  munici- 
pal affairs,  to  hold  their  local  elections 
every  year,  and  that  sooner  or  later  the 
Legislature  will  be  called  upon  to  make 
provision  therefor.  t 
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The  recent  reappointment  of  Hon.  Josh- 
ua G.Hall  of  Dover  as  U.S. District  Attor- 
ney for  the  District  of  New  Hampshire, 
by  calling  public  attention  to  his  name, 
renders  a  biographical  sketch  of  this 
gentleman  particularly  appropriate  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Hall  was  born  in  the  town  of  Wake- 
field, November  5,  1828,  and  is  therefore 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  He  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  that  John  Hall  who 
was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Dover, 
and  a  Deacon  of  the  First  Parish  Church 
from  1655  to  1693.  His  grandfather, 
Samuel  Hall,  removed  from  Dover  to 
what  was  soon  after  incorporated  as 
Wakefield,  about  the  year  1770,  being 
among  the  first  settlers  of  that  town. 
His  father  (also  named  Joshua  G.  Hall), 
was  engaged  in  mercantile  life,  and  was 
long  a  prominent  citizen  of  Wakefield, 
taking  an  active  part  in  public  and  po- 
litical affairs,  and  representing  the  town 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  General 
Court.  His  wife  was  Betsey  Plumer,  a 
daughter  of  Hon.  Beard  Plumer  of 
Milton,  who  represented  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict in  the  State  Senate  for  the  years 
1810,  1811, 1812,  1813  and  1816,  and  a 
granddaughter  of  Hon.  John  Plumer  of 
Rochester,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Ck>urt  of  Common  Pleas  subsequent  to 


the  Revolution,  and  who  died  in  1816,  at 
the  age  of  96  years.  They  had  five 
children,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  Two  brothers 
and  a  sister,  still  living,  all  reside  at 
Union  Village  in  Wakefield. 

Joshua  Gilman  Hall  derives  his 
middle  name  from  his  great  grandfather, 
Jeremiah  Gilman,  (father  of  his  grand- 
mother Hall)  who  was  a  Captain  under 
Stark  at  Bennington,  and  had  previously 
held  a  similar  commissson  in  the  old 
French  and  Indian  War — one  of  the  his- 
toric family  of  Gilraans  of  Exeter,  a  na- 
tive of  that  town,  and  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Wakefield.  He  received  his 
college  preparatory  education  at  the 
well-known  Gilmanton  Academy,  then 
under  the  charge  of  Charles  Tenney,  and 
entered  Dartmouth  College  in  August, 
1847,  graduating  from  that  institution  in 
1851.  Among  his  classmates  in  college 
were  George  William  Burleigh  and  Ed- 
ward Ashton  Rollins,  Prof.  Elihu  T. 
Quimby,  and  ex-Congressman  Willard  of 
Vermont.  Making  choice  of  the  legal 
profession  he  entered  the  oflSce  of  the 
late  Hon.  Daniel  M.  Christie  of  Dover, 
where  he  remained  several  years,  and 
through  dilligent  study  and  the  wise  in- 
struction of  his  eminent  preceptor,  he 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  substantial 
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success  which  he  has  attained.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Strafford  Bar  in  1855,and 
immediately  commenced  the  practice  of 
the  profession  at  Union  Village  in  his 
native  town,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Hall 
is  not  the  only  lawyer  of  distinction 
reared  in  the  town  of  Wakefield.  George 
Y.  Sawyer  of  Nashua,  formerly  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and 
one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Hills- 
borough County  Bar,  is  a  native  of  this 
town — a  son  of  William  Sawyer,  also  a 
well-known  lawyer  of  his  time,  who 
graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1801,  being  a 
classmate  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Shaw, 
of  Massachusetts,  studied  law  in  Dover 
with  Henry  Mellen,  Esq.,  and  settled  in 
Wakefield  in  1804,  subsequently  forming 
a  partnership  with  Josiah  H.  Hobbs,  fa- 
ther of  Frank  Hobbs  now  of  Dover, 
another  of  the  sons  of  Wakefield  who 
has  attained  eminence  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession. 


In  December,  1858,  Mr.  Hall  rembvcd 
from  Union  Village  to  Dover,  and  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  Hon.  Samuel 
M.  Wheeler,  remaining  in  company  with 
that  gentleman  in  the  practice  of  the  law 
until  1867,  when  the  co-partnership  was 
dissolved.  Since  then  he  has  been  alone 
in  practice,  and  has  devoted  himself  un- 
tiringly to  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
winning  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
sound  lawyer,  and  substantial  success  as 
a  practitioner. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hall  is  a  Republican  of 
Whig  antecedents,  and  decided  convic- 
tions, but  has  never  been  a  politician  in 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  and 
has  never  sought  political  preferment, 
though  he  has  frequently  been  chosen  to 
official  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  He 
was  elected  Mayor  of  Dover  in  Novem- 
ber, 1865,  and  so  acceptably  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  office  that  he  was  re- 
elected the  following  year  by  a  nearly 
unanimous  vote,  only  five  ballots,  in  all, 
being  cast  against  him.   His  administra- 
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tion  of  the  city  government,  throughout, 
was  distinguished  by  a  thorough  devo- 
tion to  the  public  interests,  regardless  of 
the  schemes  of  iudividuals  or  combina- 
tions, thereby  securing  and  retaining  the 
confidence  of  the  citizens,  irrespective 
of  party. 

In  1871  he  was  elected  by  the  Republi- 
cans of  his  District  (Xo.  5)  to  the  State 
Senate,  and  was  re-elected  the  following 
year.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  was  also  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education,  and, 
although  one  of  the  minority  during  the 
first  year  of  his  service,  he  was  recog- 
nized from  the  first  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  sagacious  members  of  the  sen- 
atorial body,  and  contributed  as  largely 
as  any  other,  at  least,  in  shaping  and  di- 
recting the  practical  legislation  of  each 
session.  In  1874  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  his  Ward,  and  from  his  known  abil- 
ity, as  well  as  his  pervious  service  in  the 
Senate,  was  accorded  a  position  among 
the  leaders  of  his  party  in  that  body. 
Yet,  in  the  House,  as  in  the  Senate,  he 
was  never  so  zealous  a  partisan  as  to  sub- 
ordinate the  public  welfare  to  mere  par- 
ty interests,  so  that  while  known  as  an 
earnest  supporter  of  Republican  princi- 
ples, he  secured  and  has  retained  the  re- 
tained of  the  public  at  large,  as  a  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Hall  was  appointed  Solicitor  for 
Strafford  County  in  June,  1862.  and  was 
twice  reappointed,  serving  in  that  capac- 
ity until  June  1874.  when  the  Democratic 
party  secured  full  control  of  the  State 
government  and  there  was  a  general 
change  of  officials,  on  partisan  grounds. 
He  was  also  City  Solicitor  for  the  City  of 
Dover  for  the  years  1868,  1869  and  1870. 
In  April.  1874,  he  was  appointed  by  Gen. 
Grant,  Attorney  of  the  United  States  for 
the  District  of  New  Hampshire,  succeed- 
ing Hon.  Henry  P.  Rolfeof  Concord,  and 
upon  the  recent  expiration  of  his  com- 
mission, was  reappointed  by  Mr.  Hayes 
for  another  term.  In  the  different  posi- 
sitions  which  he  has  occupied  as  attor- 
ney for  the  people  Mr.  Hall  has  zealously 
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defended  the  public  interests,  and  faith- 
fully labored  for  the  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  with  what  success 
his  various  reappointments,  meeting,  as 
they  have,  general  public  approbation, 
sufficiently  demonstrate. 

Mr.  Hall  has  been  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  banking  interests  of  the 
city  of  Dover— was  one  of  the  Directors 
of  the  old  Dover  Bank,  for  a  time  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Cocheco  National  Bank, 
and  has  been  since  1874  a  Director  of  the 
Dover  National  Bank.  He  is  also  one  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Franklin  Academy, 
and  has  been,  for  the  past  twelve  years, 
attorney  for  the  Boston  &  Maine  Rail- 
road. 

As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Hall  has  long  taken 
rank  among  the  foremost  members  of  the 
bar  in  his  section  of  the  State.  A  pru- 
dent and  cautious  counselor,  an  adroit 
and  sagacious  manager  of  causes,  a  close 
and  logical  reasoner  in  argument  to  the 
jury,  he  is  eminently  a  safe  man  for  his 
client,  and  a  correspondingly  dangerous 
one  for  his  opponent.  While  never  re- 
sorting to  any  qnestionable  expedients  to 
promote  his  cause,  by  his  skillful  man- 
agement— never  betraying  his  own  pur- 
poses in  advance  and  adroitly  unmask- 
ing the  plans  of  the  opposition — he  often 
gains  success  where  others  would  sig- 
nally have  failed. 

As  a  citizen  he  is  public  spirited,  and 
sustains,  heartily,  all  measures  calculated 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  communi- 
ty, in  all  directions,  moral,  social,  educa- 
tional and  material.  His  religious  as- 
sociation are  with  the  Congregational 
Church,  although  he  is  not  a  member  of 
the  oiganization.  With  his  family  he 
worships  at  the  First  Parish  Church  in 
Dover,  with  which  his  ancestors  were 
prominently  connected. 

Mr.  Hall  was  married,  Nov.  16,  1861, 
to  Susan  Elisabeth  Bigelow,  daughter  of 
Isaac  and  Harriet  (Warren)  Bigelow  of 
Boston — a  relative  of  the  late  Chief  Jus- 
tice Bigelow — by  whom  he  has  three 
children, — Grace  Bigelow,  born  Sept.  9, 
1862;  Susan  Gertrude,  born  Oct.  28, 
1866,  and  D wight,  born  April  13,  1871. 
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BY  "WILLIAM  C.  STUROC. 

Oh  Patriot  Sage!  Columbia's  dearest  son! 
Our  country's  Father!  Famous  "Washington! 
How  shall  we  sing — 
How  homage  bring, 
To  deck  the  memory  of  the  noblest  soul 

That  ever  spent  a  grand  and  glorious  life? 
Who  led  in  triumph  to  fair  Freedom*s  goal. 
Nor  faltered  mid  the  darkness  of  the  strife. 

Oh  mighty  soldier!  First  in  war's  alarms 
Undaunted,  when  the  trumpet  call  "  To  arms!" 
Eoused  men  to  stand, 
Throughout  the  land. 
For  Home  and  Freedom,  'gainst  oppression's  power. 

Thou  God-appointed  Chief,  our  guide  and  stay ; 
Our  lirm  reliance  in  the  midnight  hour 
That  stood  the  strongest  mid  the  bloody  fray. 

Oh  matchless  Statesman !  first  and  best  in  peace ! 
Still  calm  and  mighty  when  red  war's  surcease 
Claimed  hands  deep  skilled 
To  plan  and  build- 
Far  from  the  despot's  or  the  anarch's  grasp — 

The  glorious  fabric  of  a  Nation  Free, 
Each  stone  sure  fastended  with  the  golden  clasp 
Of  Wisdom^  Strength^  and  State  Fraternity. 

Oh  first  within  the  bosom  of  thy  countrymen! 
Thy  name  and  fame  shall  evermore  remain 
Without  a  peer, 
To  millions  dear. 
The  silent  circumspection  of  thy  heart 

Did  slander's  shafts  full  oft  but  vainly  try; 
Thy  faith  no  tempest  shock  could  part ; 
Thy  ark  and  anchor,  Human  Liberty  I 

Long  may  we  guard,  as  with  a  fiaming  sword, 
The  sacred  volume  of  Columbia's  word, 
That  when  our  day 
Shall  pass  away. 
Our  children's  children,  to  the  latest  hour. 

Shall  peal  their  anthems,  down  from  sire  to  son, 
As  now,  we  gratctul,  bless  the  Heavenly  Power 
That  gave  our  own,  Immortal  Washington  \ 
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'by  HON.  GEORC 

We  had  supposed  that  the  reputation 
of  Gen.  John  Sullivan,  of  Revolutionary 
fame,  both  as  a  civilian  and  General,  had 
been  established  by  the  common  assent 
of  his  countrymen,  upon  so  strong  and 
durable  a  basis  that  it  could  not  now  by 
any  possibility  be  undermined  or  shaken. 
We  confess  we  were  very  much  sur- 
prised in  our  examination  of  the  9th  Vol- 
ume of  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 
States,  to  see  the  fact  announced  therein 
his  commentary  upon  the  battle  of  Bran- 
dywine.  that  Sullivan  was  worthless  as 
a  General."  As  we  had  read  history,  we 
thought  this  criticism  was  severe  and  un- 
just to  the  achievements  and  memory  of 
Gen.  Sullivan.  This  harsh  imputation  is 
made  upon  his  military  character.  Xow 
we  propose  to  review,  as  brielly  as  we 
may,  some  of  the  scenes  and  events  in 
which  he  was  a  prominent  actor,  espe- 
cially as  a  military  man.  and  to  show  the 
estimate  with  which  his  public  services 
were  held  during  the  trying  and  stormy 
period  of  the  Revolution,  and  afterwards, 
in  order  that  the  student  of  history  may 
determine  whether  Sullivan  was  "woith- 
less  as  a  General."'  It  is  well  known  that 
Sullivan  and  John  Langdon  were  ap- 
pointed Delegates,  by  the  Assembly  of 
this  State,  to  the  Congress  which  assem- 
bled at  Philadelphia  in  September,  1774, 
and  that  in  their  journey  to  and  from  that 
place  they  had  occasion  to  pass  through 
Boston,  and  had.  of  course,  an  opportu- 
nity to  witness  the  distress  of  the  people 
of  Boston,  occasioned  bv  shwtting  up 
that  harbor  and  cutting  oflf  all  trade  by 
means  of  the  British  troops  and  navy 
then  employed  to  enforce  what  was 
known  as  their  infamous  Port  Bill.  At 
that  time  Sullivan  was  a  citizen  of  Dur- 
ham, and  held  the  office  of  Major  in  the 
State  Militia,  beside  being  a  leading  ad- 
vocate in  our  courts  of  law.  John  Lang- 
don was  an  eminent  merchant  in  ^*orts- 
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mouth,  and  held  the  commission  of  Cap- 
tain in  the  militia. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1774,  Sulli- 
van led  down  his  men,  collected  in  his 
neighborhood,  to  Portsmouth,  and  was 
there  joined  by  Langdon  with  another 
band,  constituting  about  200  men.  and 
then  proceeded  to  attack  Fort  William 
and  Mary,  located  in  Portsmouth  harbor, 
and  took  therefrom  100  barrels  of  pow- 
der and  fifteen  cannon,  and  some  small 
arms.  A  large  portion  of  the  powder 
was  conveyed  to  Durham,  and  concealed 
in  the  meeting  house  there  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  when  it  was  conveyed  to 
Cambridge,  and  proved  of  immense  ser- 
vice in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The 
Fort  now  bearing  the  name  of  Sullivan 
is  located  near  the  site  of  the  old  one, 
and  stands  in  perpetuam  memoriam  of 
this  bold  and  successful  exploit.  For 
this  bold  and  defiant  act  of  war  Sullivan 
received  the  thanks  of  the  patriots  of  that 
time,  while  Gov.  John  Went  worth  de- 
prived both  Sullivan  and  Langdon  of  » 
their  military  commissions,  being  all  the 
punishment  he  dared  to  inflict.  We  next 
hear  of  Sullivan  organizing  a  military 
company  in  Durham,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  themselves  in  military  tac- 
tics, meeting  once  a  week,  for  the  space 
ot  six  months,  in  drill  service.  This  com- 
pany was  said  to  consist  of  eighty-two 
members,  and  to  embrace  Sullivan  among 
its  volunteers.  In  1775  he  was  again 
elected  Delegate  to  the  Congress  at  Phil- 
adelphia, first  with  Col.  Folsom  as  a  col- 
league, afterwards  with  John  Langdon, 
by  the  New  Hampshire  Assembly  of  Del- 
egates from  the  several  towns  in  this 
State, 

Soon  after  the^battle  of  Bunker  Hill  he 
was  appointed  by  Congress  Brigadier 
General  of  the  army.  Both  Folsom  and 
Stirk  were  entitled  to  this  distinction  by 
higher  rank  and  experience  as  soldiers, 
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for  both  }jad  seen  ranch  service  in  the 
previous  French  and  Indian  wars.  But 
an  unfortunate  quarrel  had  sprung  up 
between  these  officers,  and  consequently 
Congress  refused  to  appoint  either  of 
them,  and  selected  Sullivan  for  this  im- 
portant office.  He  accepted,  and  was 
stationed  on  "\Yinter  Hill  during  the  sub- 
sequent siege  of  Boston,  having  under 
his  command  the  three  New  Hampshire 
regiments,  commanded  hy  Stark.  Poor 
and  Reed,  also  a  regiment  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  for  a  portion  of  the  time,  the 
three  Massachusetts  regiments,  com- 
manded by  Colonel's  Nixon,  Manstield 
and  Doolittle.  Gen.  Sullivan,  on  assum- 
ing his  command,  supplanted  Folsom, 
who  had  the  temporary  command  of  the 
New  Hampshire  forces,  and  held  the 
commission  of  General  of  the  militia  un- 
der State  authority.  Folsom  retired  from 
active  service,  evidently  dissatisfied.  In 
March,  1776,  Sullivan  complained  of  Fol- 
som'sj  treatment  in  a  letter  to  Meshec 
Weare.  In  this  letter,  which  may  be 
found  in  Bouton's  Historical  Sketches,  vol. 
8.  p.  118,  is  embraced  the  following  hon- 
orable sentiment:  I  wish  we  all  could 
leave  our  private  resentments  in  our  clos- 
ets, when  we  are  acting  in  our  public  ca- 
pacities, and  consider  only  the  means  of 
promoting  our  country's  good."  On  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  find  that  Stark 
took  offence  at  being  outranked  by  Sulli- 
van, but  it  appears  that  he  gave  Sullivan 
his  uniform  support  at  Winter  Hill.  Tren- 
ton, and  at  other  times.  Gen.  Sullivan 
received  a  patriotic  letter  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  of  Hillsborough  county, 
under  the  date  of  July  19,  1775,  congrat- 
ulating s.hiai  upon  his  appointment  of 
Brigadier  General.  This  committee  was 
composed  largely  of  the  immediate  friends 
and  neighbors  of  Stark,  and  was  signed 
by  Matthew  Patten  of  Bedford,  as  Chair- 
man of  said  Committee.  Col.  Stark  re- 
signed his  commission  and  retired  from 
the  army  early  in  1777,  in  consequence  of 
J)eing  outranked  by  the  appointment  of 
Gen.  Poor  by  Congress.  The  battle  of 
B^ennington  settled  this  difficulty,  and 
Stark  returned  to  service  with  a  higher 
rank  and  fresh  laurels.  In  July,  Sullivan 
wa.s  made  Major  General. 
The  next  active  service    Gen..  Sulliyan 


was  on  Long  Island.  He  participated  in 
the  battle  of  August,  1776.  He  had  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  chief  command. 
He  fought  bravely  against  a  superior 
force,  and  he  and  Lord  Stirling  were  both 
made  prisoners.  We  do  not  learn  of  any 
charge  of  any  kind  resting  against  him, 
though  it  was  an  unfortunate  battle  to 
the  American  cause.  He  was  exchang- 
ed soon  afterwards  for  Gen.  Prescott. 
Again,  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
we  find  him  commanding  a  division  of 
our  army  in  the  important  engagements 
at  Trenton  and  Princeton.  In  these  en- 
gagements he  was  active  and  successful. 
Early  in  April,  1877,  he  was  assigned  to 
ihe  command  of  the  Northern  Army,  and 
for  a  short  time  rendered  essential  aid  to 
Arnold  in  his  retreat  from  Canada.  In 
the  campaign  of  1776,  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  Boston  by  the  British,  and  the 
death  of  Gen.  Thomas,  who  had  been  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  Northern 
Army,  upon  the  special  request  of  the 
authorities  of  New  Hampshire  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, Gen.  Sullivan  for  a  short  time 
was  sent  to  the  relief  of  this  army.  It 
was  said  that  by  his  great  exertions  and 
judicious  management  the  condition  of 
the  Northern  army  was  much  ameliorat- 
ed. On  his  retiring  from  that  service, 
July  12,  1776,  the  field  officers  of  that 
army,  in  a  published  address,  rendered 
to  him  their  grateful  and  sincere  thanks. 
In  June,  1777,  we  find  the  famous  letter 
of  Peter  Livius,  for  many  years  a  citizen 
of  Portsmouth,  and  a  member  often  of 
our  State  Council,  who  had  turned  Tory 
and  fled  to  Canada,  addressed  to  Sullivan 
and  by  threats  and  liberal  promises  urg- 
ing him  to  unite  his  fortunes  to  British 
interests.  This  letter  is  only  important 
as  showing  the  high  estimate  which  was 
then  placed  by  Livius,  who  was  a  man  of 
discernment,  upon  the  influence  of  Gen. 
Sullivan.  Livius  wrote,  "  You  were  the 
first  man  in  active  rebellion,  and  drew 
with  you  the  Province  you  live  in.  A 
few  months  will  probably  decide  the  con- 
test. You  must  either  fight  or  fly,  and 
in  either  case  ,  ruin  seems  inevitable." 
Then  the  inducements  to  treachery  to  the 
American  cause  are  held  out  to  Sullivan : 
"You  embrace  my  offer,  then  I  engage 
my  word  to  you,  yoi)i  will  receive  pardon^ 
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you  will  secure  your  estate,  and  you  will 
be  further  amply  rewarded."  Notwith- 
standing Bancroft  has  made  strong  im- 
putations upon  the  fidelity  and  patriotism 
of  Sullivan  in  another  of  his  volumes,  we 
yet  believe  his  charge  is  groundless,  and 
that  the  evidence  and  reasoning  of  Hon. 
Charles  H.  Bell  in  refutation  of  such 
charge,  which  has  recently  been  spread 
before  the  public,  are  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical  upon  this  subject.  The 
letter  of  Livius  was  detected  on  its  pas- 
sage, and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
reached  Gen.  Sullivan,  while  the  war 
continued,  or  that  this  correspondence 
was  invited  by  him  or  listened  to  for  a 
moment. 

Returning  to  the  military  life  of  Sulli- 
van, we  find  him  in  August,  1777,  plan- 
ning and  executing  an  expedition  against 
the  enemy  on  Staten  Island.  This  was 
not  entirely  a  failure,  nor  did  it  prove  so 
successful  as^he  had  anticipated.  It  was 
alleged  that  he  had  not  the  authority  of 
Congress,  or  the  commander-in-chief,  for 
engaging  in  this  enterprise.  Gen.  Sulli- 
van demanded  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  ob- 
tained it.  It  was  composed  of  General 
Knox,  McDougal,  Spencer  and  Lord  Stir- 
ling. The  substance  of  their  finding  was, 
using  their  language,  "  That  Gen,  Sulli- 
van's conduct  in  planning  and  executing 
the  expedition  upon  Staten  Island  was 
such,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  as  de- 
served the  approbation  of  his  country, 
and  not  its  censure."  This  seems  to  have 
been  a  complete  vindication  of  his  con- 
duct. In  the  autumn  of  this  year  both 
the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  German- 
town  were  fought,  in  each  of  which  Gen. 
Sullivan  commanded  a  division  of  the 
army.  As  to  the  battle  at  Germantown, 
Sullivan  had  the  command  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  army,  and  acted  immediately 
under  the  eye  of  Washington,  who  bore 
strong  testimony  to  his  bravery  and  gal- 
lantry on  that  occasion.  As  to  the  Bran- 
dywine battle,  it  appears  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  North  Carolina  in  Congress, 
by  the  name  of  Burke,  claimed  to  have 
been  a  spectator  of  this  conflict,  and  pre- 
ferred his  complaint  against  Gen.  Sulli- 
van's conduct.  His  charge  was  met  by 
Sullivan,  who,  on  the  27th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1777,  addressed  a  letter  to  John 


Hancock,  President  of  Congress,  giving 
a  full  and  circumstantial  account  of  the 
events,  as  they  occurred  in  battle,  espe- 
cially vindicating  his  own  conduct,  and 
asking  for  such  justice  as  a  Court  of  In- 
quiry might  give  him.  His  request  for 
this  Court  was  granted,  and  a  trial  was 
had,  and  he  was  honorably  acquitted. 
The  aforesaid  letter  may  be  seen  in  the 
July  number  of  1823  of  the  Historical 
Collections  of  this  State.  It  is  obvious 
that  Sullivan's  Division  bore  the  weight 
of  that  battle,  and  that  a  portion  of  his 
men  did  not  behave  with  their  usual 
bravery.  The  attack  upon  him  was  sud- 
den and  unexpected,  and  made  by  supe- 
rior numbers,  before  he  could  form  his 
troops  into  a  perfect  line.  Hence,  confu- 
sion ensued,  and  some  of  his  troops  fled 
from  the  field.  It  required  much  exer- 
tion and  ability  on  the  part  of  Sullivan 
to  maintain  the  contest  as  well  as  he  did. 
Fayette  was  wounded  in  that  battle.  He 
testified  before  the  Court  of  Inquiry, 

That  such  courage  as  Sullivan  display- 
ed on  that  day  deserved  the  praise  of  all." 
Washington  testified,  His  conduct  was 
active  and  spirited."  If  Bancroft  had 
been  present  at  that  Court,  and  heard  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  Sullivan,  we  are  of 
the  opinion  he  would  have  withheld  the 
ungenerous  fling  published  by  him  a  cen- 
tury afterwards. 

It  is  a  matter  of  historical  record,  that 
early  in  the  year  1778,  Gen.  Sullivan 
wrote  to  Washington,  that  the  wants  of 
his  family  at  home,  the  loss  of  his  private 
property  by  cue  robbery  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  inadequacy  of  his  salary,  must 
compel  him  to  leave  the  army.  At  the 
request  of  Washington,  he  consented  to 
remain  in  the  service,  and  he  was  soon 
afterwards  appointed  to  the  important 
separate  command  of  the  American  for- 
ces then  assembled  at  Rhode  Island.  The 
French  fleet  was  unable  to  co-operate  in 
the  proposed  attack  upon  the  British 
troops  and  shipping  stationed  there, 
therefore,  Sullivan  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat, and  in  effecting  this,  he  was  attack- 
ed by  the  enemy,  and  they  were  repulsed. 
For  his  services  rendered  in  this  expedi- 
tion he  received  the  thanks  of  Congress, 
and  of  both  of  the  Assemblies  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island.   In  1779% 
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he  was  ao^ain  assigned  to  command  a  di- 
vision of  the  army,  whose  duty  was  to 
punish  the  savages,  who  had  destro3'ed 
our  settlements  at  Wyoming,  etc.,  and 
butchered  many  of  our  frontier  inhabit- 
ants. Gen.  Sullivan  was  successful  in 
this  campaign,  and  retaliated  upon  the 
enemy  to  that  extent  as  to  prevent  sub- 
sequent depredations  in  that  region.  Up- 
on his  return  from  this  expedition,  he 
and  his  army  received  the  thanks  of  Con- 
gress. At  the  end  of  this  year  he  resign- 
ed his  commission,  and  retired  from  mil- 
itary service,  assigning,  among  other 
reasons,  that  his  health  was  impaired. 
Here  was  the  termination  of  his  military 
life. 

In  forming  a  just  estimate  of  his  mer- 
its and  success  as  a  military  commander, 
we  are  to  weigh  the  circumstances  that 
surrounded  him,  the  many  difficulties 
with  which  he  had  to  contend,  arising  out 
of  the  poverty  of  the  whole  country,  the 
want  of  men  and  adequate  supplies  of 
food  and  munitions  of  war,  and  a  good 
sanitary  department,  united  with  the  lack 
of  good  discipline  in  his  troops,  the 
prevalence  of  fatal  camp  disease,  and  his 
own  inexperience  in  warfare,  at  the  first, 
and  the  wonder  is,  that  he  was  able  to 
accomplish  so  much  towards  establish- 
ing a  good  reputation  for  himself  and  his 
country.  Washington  knew  men  well, 
and  formed  an  accurate  judgment  of  the 
abilities  of  those  around  him.  At  an 
early  stage  of  the  war  he  wrote  to  John 
Hancock,  giving  his  opinion  of  Sullivan. 
He  remarked,  That  he  was  active,  and 
zealously  attaclied  to  the  American  cause. 
He  has  his  wants  and  foibles.  The  latter 
are  manifested  in  his  little  tincture  of 
vanity,  and  in  an  over  desire  to  be  popu- 
lar. His  wants  are  common  to  us  all. 
His  military  inexperience  is  greatly  over- 
balanced by  sound  judgment,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  men  and  books,  accom- 
panied by  an  enterprising  genius,  which 
I  must  do  the  justice  to  him,  in  saying,  I 
think  he  possesses." 

Sullivan,  on  his  part,  adhered  to  the 
fortunes  of  Washington,  when  Conway 
and  others  undertook  to  support  him  as 
Commander-in-Chief.  Again,  at  that 
critical  time  during  the  siege  of  Boston, 
when,  in  October  and  November,  1775, 


the  terms  of  enlistment  of  the  American 
army  generally  expired,  and  it  was  nec- 
essary to  renew  the  enlistments  or  sup- 
ply the  places  of  the  experienced  sol- 
diers by  new  men,  Sullivan's  energy  and 
influence  were  acknowledged  by  Wash- 
ington in  persuading  the  men  belonging 
to  this  State  to  re-enlist.  Also  in  pro- 
curing more  regiments  to  take  the  place 
of  Connecticut  men  who  then  went  home. 
Sullivan  then  wrote  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Committee  of  Safety,  ''I  hope  the 
eager  speed  with  which  the  New  Hamp- 
shire forces  will  march  to  take  possess- 
ion of,  and  defend  our  lines  will  evince  to 
the  world  their  love  of  liberty  and  regard 
to  their  country.  I  must  entreat  you  not 
to  give  sleep  to  your  eyes,  nor  slumber 
to  your  eyelids,  till  the  troops  are  on 
their  march."  On  the  18th  of  December, 
Gen.  Greene  wrote:  "The  Connecticut 
troops  have  gone  home,  the  militia  from 
this  Province  (Massachusetts),  and  New 
Hampshire,  have  come  in  to  take  their 
places.  Upon  this  occasion  they  have 
discovered  a  zeal  that  does  them  the  high- 
est honor.  New  Hampshire  behaves  no- 
bly.''^  [Vide  Frothingham's  History  of 
the  siege  of  Boston,  page  274.] 

The  siege  of  Boston  was  maintained 
by  the  four  New  England  states.  At  this 
critical  time  Connecticut  failed  to  supply 
her  quota,  but  in  justice  to  her  patriot- 
ism, we  believe,  she  afterwards  came  to 
the  rescue.  The  able  translator  of  Chat- 
teleux's  travels  in  America,  who  accom- 
panied Sullivan  in  his  expedition  into  the 
Indian  country  in  1779,  thus  attests  to 
his  military  skill :  That  the  instructions 
given  by  Gen.  Sullivan  to  his  officers,  the 
order  of  march  he  prescribed  to  his  troops, 
and  the  discipline  he  had  the  ability  to 
maintain,  would  have  done  honor  to  the 
most  experienced  ancient  or  modern  Gen- 
erals." The  evidence  of  eye  witnesses, 
in  this  class  of  cases  is  of  the  highest  or- 
der, especially  when  coming  from  intelli- 
gent and  disinterested  sources.  The  fiicts 
stated  by  such  witnesses  command  our 
confidence.  If  Gen.  Sullivan  had  ac- 
quired the  character,  such  as  charged  by 
Bancroft,  it  is  singular  that  his  employ- 
ers at  home,  his  old  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, should  stand  by  him,  and  that  the 
faithful  chronicjers  of  that  day  should 
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fail  to  record  their  verdict  against  liiin. 
We  ftnd  their  testimony  uniformly  in  his 
favor.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to 
the  oflScers  under  him.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Gen.  Folsora.  who  was  his  rival, 
and  had  been  outranked.  If.  after  live 
years  of  severe  warfare,  Sullivan  had 
earned  a  character  as  General  no  better 
than  worthless^  then  we  venture  the  as- 
sertion the  good  people  of  this  State 
would  have  found  out  his  true  deserts, 
and  would  justly  have  withheld  future 
honors. 

Now  let  us  trace  his  future  history,  and 
observe  the  honors  imposed  upon  him. 
In  17S0,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
legal  profession  at  Durham.  In  March 
of  that  year  he  was  employed  by  the 
Legislature  of  this  State  to  revise  the 
militia  laws.  In  June  of  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  a  Del- 
egate to  Congress.  Here  he  served  for 
two  sessions.  He  met  his  old  accuser, 
Mr.  Burke  of  North  Carolina,  who  grace- 
fully withdrew  the  charge  alleged  against 
him  in  1777.  In  17S2.  he  was  appointed 
Attorney  General  for  this  State,  and  serv- 
ed with  ability  some  four  years.  During 
these  years  he  was  an  active  and  influen- 
tial delegate  appointed  to  revise  our  State 
Constitution.  Our  difllculty  in  relation 
to  the  disputed  claims  of  New  York  and 
Vermont  over  a  portion  of  the  territory 
embraced  in  this  State,  occupied  his  at- 
tention as  a  prosecuting  officer  in  17S2. 
What  he  said  and  did  is  well  described 
by  William  Pluramer.  Jr.,  in  the  Life  of 
his  father.  The  exciting  scene  of  his  ac- 
tion was  laid  in  Keene.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  success  attended  his  eftbrts. 
Again,  in  1786,  '87,  and  '89,  Gen.  Sulli- 
van was  elected  President  of  the  State, 
under  the  revised  State  Constitution. 
The  duties  of  this  office  were  similar  to 
those  of  Governor.  The  President  had 
the  additional  labor  imposed  of  presid- 
ing in  the  Council  Board,  which  then 
consisted  of  twelve  men,  with  the  juris- 
diction nearly  alike  to  that  exercised  by 
the  Senate  under  the  Constitution  of  1792, 
with  the  additional  prerogative  of  ap- 
pointing the  military  and  civil  officers  of 
the  State.  An  eminent  instance  of  his 
energy,  courage,  and  successful  resist- 
ance to  lawless  power  was  exhibited  by 


him  in  resisting  the  paper  money  mob 
that  surrounded  the  Legislature  assem- 
bled in  the  meeting-house  in  Exeter  in 
June,  1786.  The  means  employed  in 
quelling  that  insurrection,  and  his  treat- 
ment of  the  men  engaged  in  it,  display- 
ed much  sound  judgment,  and  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  deluded  men  with 
whom  he  had  to  do.  In  1788.  Sullivan 
was  President  of  the  Convention  of  Del- 
egates which  assembled  in  this  State  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Its  final  adoption  was 
much  owing  to  his  persevering  exertions 
and  strenuous  support.  In  September, 
1789.  he  was  appointed  by  his  old  com- 
mander. President  Washington,  District 
Judge  for  New  Hampshire,  an  office  of 
honor  and  some  profit,  the  best  in  Wash- 
ington's gift  for  this  State.  He  contin- 
ued to  hold  this  office  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1795,  aged  fifty-four. 

He  passed  away  in  the  vigor  of  his 
years,  after  more  than  twenty  years  of 
active  military  and  civil  service.  Our 
early  historical  reading  taught  us  to  ven- 
erate the  name  of  Sullivan,  in  conse- 
quence of  perusing  the  life  and  character 
of  John  Sullivan.  Not  one  whit  of  this 
veneration  is  withdrawn  on  account  of 
the  undeserved  attack  of  Bancroft.  This 
claim  to  our  regard  was  still  higher  ad- 
vanced by  the  knowledge  we  had  of  the 
great  ability,  the  brilliant  eloquence,  and 
incorruptible  integrity*  of  Hon.  George 
Sullivan,  the  son  of  Gen.  Sullivan,  who, 
with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  satisfac- 
tion to  the  people  of  this  State,  discharg- 
ed the  duties  of  Attorney  General  for  the 
long  period  of  twenty-one  years.  After 
his  well-spent  life  had  been  closed,  we 
next  see  the  official  paternal  mantle 
gracefully  descending  and  resting  upon 
the  shoulders  of  his  son  John,  who.  with 
marked  ability  performed  the  work  of 
the  same  office  for  the  term  of  fifteen 
years,  constituting  forty  years  of  faith- 
ful service,  rendered  by  this  illustrious 
family  in  the  same  important  office. 

The  best  property  a  State  can  possess 
consists  in  her  great  and  good  men.  It 
is  the  duty  of  all  nnpartial  historians  to 
present  truth,  and  not  fiction,  end  to  pre- 
sent facts  as  they  exist,  and  to  allow  read- 
ers to  draw  their  own  inferences  from 
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them.  To  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  ing  upon  Gen.  Sullivan  the  reward  his 
subject,  our  simple  request  to  the  emi-  services  did  merit,  and  that  he  would 
nent  liistorian,  Mr.  Bancroft,  is  that  he  withdraw  the  detractive  epithet  his  mili- 
would  do  justice  to  himself  by  bestow-   tary  services  did  not  merit. 


MABY'S  BEWABD. 


BY  HELEN  ] 

CHAPTER  III. 

When  Eugene  left  his  home,  his  heart 
was  filled  with  sorrow.  His  mother's 
death,  though  long  expected,  would  be  a 
heavy  blow  to  him.  As  he  walked  rap- 
idly along,  thoughts  of  the  past  came 
back  to  him— thoughts  of  the  days  when 
he  had  been  so  happy  at  Maplewood. 
Bitterly  did  he  regret  the  folly  which  led 
him  to  leave  the  quiet,  lovely  country 
home  for  the  city  life  which  had  thus  far 
proved  to  be  so  unsuccessful.  It  was  too 
late  for  regrets,  however,  but  he  made 
many  resolutions  for  the  future.  He  now 
felt  so  sure  of  his  ability  to  resist  tempta- 
tion that  with  all  the  sorrow  that  filled 
his  heart  at  the  thought  of  his  dying 
mother,  he  could  not  utterly  despair. 

A  rapid  walk  of  five  minutes'  duration 
brought  him  to  the  Carr  mansion.  It 
was  a  large,  handsome  building,  and 
was  situated  upon  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful streets  in  the  city.  This  evening, 
however,  with  the  wind  blowing  and  the 
rain  and  sleet  descending,  it  seemed  far 
from  being  pleasant,  and  as  Eugene  hast- 
ened up  the  marble  steps  to  the  mansion, 
he  half  wished  he  had  not  ventured  out 
in  the  storm.  His  summons  at  the  door 
was  speedily  answered  by  a  servant  girl, 
who  invited  him  to  enter.  Throwing  off 
his  wet  outer  garments,  he  followed  the 
servant  up  the  long  stairway,  and  was 
conducted  to  Theodore's  room.  As  the 
door  opened  he  was  greeted  with  a  hearty 
welcome  from  Theo. 

"  I  feared  you  would  not  come,  Ross," 
said  his  friend,  as  Eugene  seated  himself 
by  the  side  of  the  sofa  upon  which  Theo. 
was  resting. 

I  am  in  a  hurry,  Theo.    My  mother 
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is  failing,  and  I  would  like  to  return 
home  as  soon  as  possible,"  said  Eugene 
sadly. 

^'  That  being  the  case,  I  will  excuse 
you.  I  did  not  know  that  she  was  any 
worse,  or  I  would  not  have  requested 
you  to  leave  home  to-night.  I  think  you 
had  better  return  at  once,"  said  Theo- 
dore earnestly. 

'•Your  note  stated;|that  the  business 
could  all  be  accomplished  within  half  an 
hour,  and  I  think  I  had  better  go  at  once. 
I  hardly  think  there  is  any  immediate 
danger,  but  sister  requested  me  to  re- 
main in  to-night,  and  I  promised  to  re- 
turn as  soon  as  possible,  so  if  you  will 
acquaint  me  with  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness you  wish  transacted,  I  v/ill  go  at 
once,"  replied  Eugene. 

Theodore  drew  from  his  pocket  a  large 
pocket-book  and  took  from  thence  a  roll 
of  bank  bills. 

'*I  borrowed  two  thousand  dollars  of 
Mr.  Jacob  Bartlett  two  weeks  ago  to-day, 
and  promised  to  repay  him  between  that 
time  and  nine  o'clock  at  night.  My  ill- 
ness has  prevented  ray  attending  to  it, 
and  as  you  know  I  always  make  a  point 
of  living  up  to  my  word  in  every  partic- 
ular, I  felt  very  anxious  to  send  this 
money  to-night.  Here  is  a  letter  for  the 
gentleman— I  have  not  sealed  it,  but 
never  mind.  You  will  please  obtain  the 
note  of  security  I  gave  him.  You  need 
not  call  on  your  w^ay  home,  and  if  your 
mother  is  any  worse  to-morrow  I  will 
excuse  you  from  your  duties  at  the 
store." 

Bidding  his  friend  good-night,  Eugene 
left  the  room  and  hurried  away  on  his 
errand,  thinking  as  he  did  so  that  one 
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short  month  ago  Theodore  Carr  would 
have  feared  to  trust  him  with  so  much 
money,  and  his  heart  beat  high  with 
hope  as  he  thought  how  pleased  the  dear 
mother  and  sister  at  home  would  be  to 
know  that  he  was  winning  his  way  back 
to  the  position  of  a  trustworthy  friend  in 
the  estimation  of  Theodore  Carr. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  these  reflec- 
tions, a  hand  was  laid  heavily  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  a  cheery  voice  exclaimed  : 
''I  am  lucky  for  once,  Eugene  Ross- 
was  just  on  my  way  to  call  upon  you, 
and  as  I  leave  the  city  upon  the  eight- 
thirty  express  I  have  hardly  a  minute  to 
spare.  Come,  just  give  me  half  a  wel- 
come, old  friend  I'' 

"  Fred  Marston  I  I  can  hardly  believe 
my  eyes  I  I  thought  you  were  thousands 
of  miles  from  here.  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
Fred." 

I  have  not  forgotten  that  debt  I  owe 
you.  Ross,  and  I  can  pay  you  now.  thank 
kind  fortune.  Come  in  here  out  of  the 
storm." 

As  the  young  man  spoke,  he  hurried 
Eugene  from  the  pavement  into  a  large 
and  brilliantly  lighted  liquor  saloon. 
Very  agreeable  indeed  seemed  the 
warmth  of  this  place  compared  to  the 
storm  without,  which  grew  more  severe 
with  each  passing  moment,  but  had  Eu- 
gene noticed  whither  his  friend  was  lead- 
ing him.  he  certainly  would  not  have  en- 
tered the  place.  There  were  several 
groups  of  young  men  seated  around  the 
room,  many  of  whom  were  Eugene's  for- 
mer boon  companions.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  leave  the  place  at  once,  but  fear- 
ing to  excite  ridicule,  he  hesitated. 
Meanwhile  Fred  Marston  had  counted  out 
some  money,  which  he  handed  Eugene, 
saying  in  a  low  voice  as  he  did  so : 

"You  trusted  me  with  this  three  years 
ago  without  any  prospect  of  ever  getting 
your  pay.  Here  it  iSj  principal  and  in- 
terest, and  a  thousand  thanks  besides. 
Now  it  is  my  treat,  you  know."  and  be- 
fore Eugene  had  time  to  reply,  had  ap- 
proached the  bar  and  ordered  two  glasses 
of  liquor,  and  a  moment  later  had  thrust 
one  into  Eugene's  hand.  All  this  was 
done  in  the  hurried,  eager  manner  one  is 
so  apt  to  assume  when  in  danger  of  miss- 
ing a  train.   The  smell  of  liquor  aroused 


all  of  Eugene's  former  appetite  for  the 
detestable  beverage,  and  forgetting  all 
his  good  resolutions,  his  dying  mother, 
his  errand — everything,  he  raised  the 
glass  to  his  lips  and  drained  it.  He  had 
no  distinct  recollection  of  anything  from 
that  moment.  With  a  warm  shake  of 
the  hand  and  a  hearty  goodbye,  Fred 
Marston  left  him,  all  unconscious  of  the 
wrong  he  had  wrought,  for  he  knew 
nothing  of  Eugene's  career  during  the 
past  year.  Xeed  I  pause  to  relate  all 
that  occurred  within  the  next  three 
hours?  While  the  mother  lay  dying  at 
home,  Eugene  sat  at  the  gaming  table, 
and  when,  at  twelve  o'clock,  he  stag- 
gered forth  into  the  street,  the  five  hun- 
di-ed  dollars  that  Marston  had  just  paid 
him  and  the  two  thousand  Theo.  had  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  were  alike  gone. 
Thoroughly  sobered  now,  and  with  his 
heart  full  of  remorse,  he  strode  onward 
in  an  opposite  direction  from  his  home. 
His  anguish  was  almost  insupportable. 
He  had  forfeited  Theodore's  respect  and 
trust,  had  robbed  his  kind  friend,  had 
broken  his  pledge  to  his  dying  mother, 
and  had  lost  all  his  own  self-esteem.  He 
removed  his  hat  and  allowed  the  rain  to 
fall  upon  his  fevered  brow.  Would  they 
ever  forgive  him  and  trust  him  again? 
Would  his  mother — for  the  first  time 
since  he  had  entered  the  saloon,  he 
thought  of  his  sister's  words  to  him — 
"Mother  is  worse,  and  I  fear  she  will 
not  live  until  morning."  Turning,  he 
hurriedly  retraced  his  steps  homeward. 
He  must  see  her  once  more  if  she  were 
yet  alive — if  not — a  horrid,  sickening 
sense  of  despair  filled  his  heart  at  the 
thought.  As  he  drew  near  his  home  he 
saw  a  faint  light  burning  in  his  mother's 
room.  Was  she  yet  alive — his  fond,  kind 
mother?  He  would  enter  so  carefully, 
lest  he  should  disturb  her,  should  she  be 
asleep.  Carefully  he  opened  the  outer 
door  and  entered,  closing  it  softly  be- 
hind him.  Throwing  ofi"  his  wet  over- 
coat, he  crept  softly  along  the  hall  until 
he  found  himself  at  the  door  of  his  moth- 
er's room.  It  was  ajar,  and  he  swung  it 
noiselessly  open.  This  was  the  scene 
that  met  his  view :  The  form  of  Mrs. 
Ross  had  been  robed  for  burial,  and  lay 
upon  the  bed,  whose  snow-white  draper 
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was  rivalled  by  the  gleaming  whiteness 
of  the  cold,  dead  face.  Kneeling  by  her 
side  was  the  form  of  his  Ulster.  She  was 
calm  now,  but  it  was  the  calmness  of  de- 
spair. Eugene  saw  all  this  at  one  glance, 
and  a  groan  that  seemed  to  come  from 
the  depth  of  his  heart  burst  from  the  pale 
lips  and  told  Mary  of  his  presence  there. 
She  sprang  to  her  feet,  turning  toward 
him. 

''Oh,  Mar 5'',  my  sister,  would  I  were 
dead  too !"  he  groaned,  as  he  staggered 
into  the  room  and  sank  down  hy  his  dead 
mother's  side,  weeping  bitter,  passionate 
tears,  begging  her  to  speak  to  him  once 
more— to  forgive  him.  In  vain  Mary  be- 
sought him  to  arise,  to  calm  himself— the 
dawning  day  found  him  still  there,  burn- 
ing with  the  fever  that  was  consuming 
him.  The  disgrace  that  awaited  him,  the 
anguish  that  greeted  him,  together  with 
the  exposure  out  in  the  storm,  had  done 
their  work,  and  a  brain  fever  was  the  re- 
sult. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Two  weeks  have  passed  since  the 
events  related  above.  There  had  been  a 
quiet  funeral,  and  the  body  of  Mrs.  Ross 
had  been  placed  in  the  tomb.  It  had 
been  her  request  to  be  laid  in  the  ceme- 
tery near  her  old  home  at  Maplewood,  be- 
side her  husband,  but  Eugene's  terri- 
ble illness  had  prevented,  therefore  they 
had  placed  the  body  in  a  tomb,  and 
awaited  the  coming  of  summer  before 
laying  her  in  her  last  resting-place.  Eu- 
gene still  hovered  between  life  and  death, 
and  Mary's  sweet  face  grew  daily  more 
pale  and  wan.  Mrs.  Wilmot,  a  true  and 
tried  friend,  still  remained  with  the  worn- 
out  girl. 

One  afternoon,  as  Mary  sat  by  her 
brother's  bedside,  Mrs.  Wilmot  entered 
the  room — the  sitting  room  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  sick  room — and  approached 
Mary,  saying  in  a  low  voice: 

"  Mary,  Mr.  Carr  awaits  you  in  the 
parlor." 

Mary  arose,  and  motioning  the  lady  to 
the  seat  she  vacated,  glided  from  the 
room.  As  she  entered  the  parlor,  Theo- 
dore arose  from  a  seat  near  the  window 
and  advanced  to  meet  her.  He  greeted 
her  warmly,  saying,  as  he  led  her  to  an 
easy  chair : 


You  are  looking  pale  and  ill ,  Mary." 

His  dark,  handsome  face  grew  sad  as 
he  gazed  into  the  worn,  white  face  of  the 
girl. 

"  Mr.  Carr,  I  have  sent  for  you  that  I 
might  learn  the  meaning  of  my  brother's 
wild  ravings,  and  also  to  know  if  my 
worst  fears  are  realized.  This  morning 
I  accidentally  found  a  letter  which  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  Jacob  Bartlett  of  this 
city.  I  opened  it,  as  it  was  not  sealed, 
and  I  thought  it  might  throw  some  light 
upon  his  strange  and  to  me  incomprehen- 
sible words,  and  I  found  your  signature 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet.  In  it  you 
stated  that  you  would  send  by  the  bear- 
er, Eugene  Ross,  the  sum  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  which  was  his— Mr.  Bart- 
lett's— due.  Will  you  tell  me  if  he  car- 
ried the  monej^  to  the  gentleman,  or — " 
she  paused,  and  her  head  drooped  upon 
her  hands,  while  heavy  sobs  shook  her 
frame. 

"•Miss  Ross — Marj-^ — I  would  have 
spared  you  all  knowledge  of  this  if  I 
could  have  done  so.  Believe  me,  I  would 
rather  lose  twice  the  amount  than  see 
you  sufter  like  this." 

"  Did  he  lose  the  money  at  the  gaming 
table,  or  was  he  robbed  while  intoxicat- 
ed?" she  demanded,  raising  her  face 
again  in  its  almost  deathly  pallor. 

For  a  moment  Theodore  hesitated, 
then,  deeming  it  best  to  tell  the  truth  at 
once,  he  said  sadly: 

"  He  lost  it  at  the  gaming  table,  Mary, 
but  do  not  let  this  worry  you.  If  he 
lives  he  may  be  able  to  repay  me;  at 
any  rate,  I  shall  never  trouble  him  or  you 
for  it.  I  shall  never  miss  it,  Mary,  so  do 
not  take  this  to  heart  so  deeply." 

Mary  arose  slowly  to  her  feet  and  held 
out  her  hand  to  Theo.  with  a  sweet,  wo- 
manly gesture  peculiarly  her  own,  and 
then  said  firmly : 

'•You  say  you  will  never  trouble  us 
for  it.  Do  you  think  I  could  rest  easy 
with  such  a  burden  upon  me?  Wait  a 
little,  until-  Eugene  is  better,  or—"  she 
paused  a  moment,  her  voice  faltering, 
then  she  resumed  more  firmly,  "As  soon 
as  possible  you  shall  be  repaid.  This 
house  must  be  sold,  and  I  hope  it  will 
bring  enough  to  pay  all  debts.  I  thiuk 
it  win ;"  then,  seeing  the  look  of  sorrow 
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on  Theodore's  face,  she  said,  "  You  are 
very  kind  to  us,  one  of  the  noblest  of 
friends,  but  indeed,  I  cannot  rest  until 
you  are  repaid.  I  must  go  to  my  brother 
now.   I  thank  you  for  callino^." 

Mary,  wait  one  moment,"  said  he,  as 
she  turned  to  go.  "  I  wish  so  much  to 
assist  you.  Will  you  not  tell  me  what  I 
can  do  for  him  or  for  you?" 

"I  thank  you,  but  you  can  do  nothing 
— no  one  can  now,"  she  said  sadly. 

Theodore  took  her  hand  for  a  moment, 
then  he  relinquished  it  and  left  the  room, 
while  Mary  returned  to  her  brother's 
bedside  with  a  heart  that  seemed  well- 
nigh  broken. 

The  days  passed  slowly  by,  and  at  last 
there  came  a  day  that  brought  with  it 
the  certainty  of  life  for  Eugene,  and 
slowly  he  began  to  improve,  but  it  was 
weeks  before  he  could  talk  with  Mary 
and  tell  her  what  little  he  knew  of  that 
sad  night. 

In  vain  Theodore  pleaded  with  Mary 
not  to  sell  the  house;  she  was  deter- 
mined, and  nothing  could  shake  her  de- 
termination, and  there  came  a  day  at 
last  when  she  paid  into  his  hands  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  as  an  equiv- 
alent for  what  Eugene  had  lost.  He  re- 
fused positively  to  take  any  interest,  and 
after  paying  all  other  bills,  she  found 
herself  the  possessor  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars and  a  small  stock  of  furniture  suita- 
ble to  furnish  four  small  rooms.  She 
rented  some  rooms  in  an  obscure  parb  of 
the  city,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Wilmot  obtained  some  sewing,  whereby 
to  earn  a  livelihood.  As  soon  as  Eugene 
was  able  he  returned  to  the  store,  and, 
alas!  to  his  old  dissipated  habits,  and 
soon  became  entirely  unfit  for  work.  I 
will  not  try  to  relate  how  much  his  sis- 
ter—with her  proud,  sensitive,  loving 
heart— suffered.  She  was  not  alone  in 
her  sorrow,  and  often  her  sweet  pale  face 
could  be  seen  amid  the  haunts  of  sin  and 
misery,  seeking  to  help  those  who  were 
even  worse  off  than  herself. 

CHAPTER  V. 

"  Theodore,  I  cannot  be  your  wife.  I 
thank  you  for  the  honor  conferred  upon 
me,  but  I  shall  never  leave  Eugene.  I 
promised  my  dying  mother  never  to  for- 


sake him,  and  God  helping  me,  I  never 
will."  The  influence  of  a  fiira  and  noble 
purpose  lit  up  her  face  until  it  glowed  as 
with  inspiration. 

*"  But  you  need  not  forsake  him,  Mary. 
I  will  take  him  to  my  home, and  together 
we  will  seek  to  reclaim  him.  I  love  you 
truly  and  have  done  so  since  the  hour  I 
first  saw  you.  Don't  send  me  away 
hopeless." 

Sadly  Mary  raised  her  tear-dlmmed 
eyes  to  his  as  she  answered  gently,  a 
flush  passing  over  her  sweet  face : 

I  do  love  you,  Theodore.  If  it  will 
make  you  happier  to  know  it,  I  am  will- 
ing to  tell  you — but  I  cannot  be  your 
wife.  Do  you  think  I  would  disgrace 
you  thus?  No — no;  Eugene  is  my 
brother,  and  if  I  were  to  marry  you,  it 
would  certainly  disgrace  you  to  have  him 
an  inmate  of  your  home." 

In  vain  did  Theo.  plead  with  her ;  she 
remained  firm,  and  at  length  he  left  her, 
his  noble  heart  filled  with  intense  sor- 
row. The  little  scene  had  taken  place  in 
Mary's  humble  little  home. 

After  he  left  her,  Mary  sat  for  a  long 
time  with  her  head  buried  upon  her  little 
work  table,  her  work  falling  unheeded 
upon  the  floor.  The  "  what  might  have 
been  "  arose  before  her  mind's  eye,  and 
she  saw  herself  the  hapny  wife  of  Theo- 
dore, and  Eugene  honored  and  respected, 
and  in  spite  of  her  brave,  true  heart,  a 
low  moan  of  anguish  escaped  her.  It 
could  never  be,  she  thought  bitterly. 

Eugene's  room  opened  out  of  the  sit- 
ing room,  and  this  afternoon  he  had,  un- 
beknown to  his  sister,  gone  directly  to 
it  instead  of  going  out  as  was  his  custom. 
He  was  just  upon  the  point  of  leaving 
the  house,  however,  when  Theodore  had 
entered,  and  not  wishing  to  meet  him,  he 
remained  and  heard  every  word  they  had 
uttered.  It  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  thoughts  that  passed  through 
his  mind  as  he  reviewed  the  past  and  be- 
gan at  last  to  realize  all  that  his  sister 
was  doing  and  had  already  done  for 
him.  He  thought  bitterly  of  Clara  Cor- 
inth. From  her  hand  he  had  taken  his 
first  glass  of  wine.  How  well  he  remem- 
bered it— the  spacious  rooms  thronged 
with  guests,  and  the  beautiful,  richly 
dressed  Clara  standing  by  his  side,  the 
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white,  jewelled  hand  extending  a  glass 
of  wine  toward  him.  He  was  then  on 
the  high  road  to  wealth,  was  respected 
and  made  much  of.  What  was  he  now! 
A  disgrace  to  his  sister  and  himself. 
Was  there,  could  there  be  hope  for  such 
as  he?  For  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
he  knelt  down  and  prayed  long  and  fer- 
vently, and  his  prayer  was  for  forgive- 
ness and  help.  His  prayer  ended,  still 
he  knelt,  thinking  of  the  days  ot  his  boy- 
hood, when  his  dear  mother  had  taught 
him  to  pray,  and  had  told  him  of  the 
kind,  loving  father,  so  tender  and  merci- 
ful, "the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever,"  and  his  heart  gave  a  throb  of 
joy  at  the  thought.  He  would  try  again, 
and,  God  helping  him,  become  a  man 
once  more. 

He  waited  until  his  sister  left  the  room, 
and  then  he  stole  cautiously  forth  lest 
she  should  hear  him.  When  he  came 
in  to  tea  he  greeted  her  with  a  kiss,  the 
first  for  many  long  weeks,  and  the  lips 
that  pressed  hers  were  free  from  the 
taint  of  liquor.  It  was  now  toward  the 
close  of  July,  and  the  sultry  heat  of  the 
city  made  Mary  long  for  the  cool,  pleas- 
ant walks  and  drives  of  Maplewood. 
Early  in  June  they  had  conveyed  the 
form  of  their  mother  to  its  last  resting- 
place  beside  their  father.  They  had 
passed  a  few  days  at  their  old  home,  but 
strangers  were  there,  and  it  brought  too 
forcibly  to  mind  their  great  and  irrepar- 
able loss,  so  they  had  soon  returned  to 
the  city,  but  Mary  felt  an  eager,  passion- 
ate longing  for  her  old  home  stealing 
over  her  as  the  days  grew  more  sultry. 
Consequently,  when  Eugene  proposed 
returning  to  the  country,  she  unhesitat- 
ingly announced  her  readiness  to  accom- 
pany him.  He  wished  to  free  himself 
from  the  temptations  which  surrounded 
him,  and,  beside,  he  longed  for  the  sweet 
balmy  air  of  his  boyhood's  home. 


Five  years  and  more  have  passed  and 
gone,  and  brought  with  them  many 
changes.  Once  more  it  is  evening  in  the 
great  city.  The  moon  and  stars  shine  as 
brightly  as  they  did  upon  that  night  so 
long  ago,  when  first  1  introduced  to  the 
reader  the  characters  of  my  story.  The 
City  Hall  is  brilliantly  lighted  and  filled 


to  repletion.    To-night  the  celebrated 

temperance  lecturer,  Eugene  Ross,  is  to 
speak  to  the  people  who  congregate  to 
hear  him,  and  they  have  poured  in  until 
the  vast  hall  is  completely  filled ;  then 
the  doors  are  closed,  and  the  hearers 
await  the  appearance  of  the  lecturer. 

For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  ab- 
sent from  the  city.  The  first  two  were 
devoted  to  labor  and  study,  the  last  he 
has  passed  in  travelling  from  place  to 
place,  lecturing  wherever  he  judged  his 
words  were  the  most  needed.  At  length 
he  stands  before  the  waiting  throng,  and 
as  his  eyes  wander  from  face  to  face  and 
he  sees  and  recognises  many  familiar 
ones,  he  realizes  more  forcibly  than  ever 
before  how  great  a  change  five  years 
have  wrought  in  him.  He  looks  even 
younger  than  when  we  first  saw  him,  for 
then  dissipation  had  given  to  the  noble 
face  a  worn,  haggard  look.  Xow  the 
dark  brown  eyes  are  steady,  and  the 
handsome  face  wears  a  look  of  almost 
boyish  hope  and  happiness.  Would  that 
I  possessed  the  power  to  depict  faithful- 
ly the  grand  sublimity  of  his  words, 
which  seemed  inspired.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  he  held  his  hearers  spell-bound  un- 
til the  close  of  his  lecture.  Then  a  burst 
of  applause  greeted  him  that  brought  the 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  a  lady  sitting  near 
the  rostrum,  and  whose  tender,  loving 
glance  has  encouraged  him  throughout 
the  evening.  Bowing  low  before  the 
audjence,  he  steps  down  and  hastens  to 
her  side.  It  is  his  sister,  Mary  Ross  no 
longer,  however,  but  the  honored  wife 
of  Theodore  Carr,  who,  proud  and  happy, 
stands  by  her  side.  Two  years  ago  she 
became  his  wife,  and  the  days  have  been 
full  of  happiness  for  her. 

"  Brother,  do  you  know  how  happy  I 
have  been  to-night?"  said  Mrs.  Carr,  after 
they  had  entered  the  carriage  and  were 
being  driven  toward  home.  Eugene's 
voice  was  full  of  intense  feeling  as  he  re- 
plied : 

Mary,  had  you  not  persevered  in 
your  noble  efforts,  to-night  I  should  have 
lain  in  a  drunkard's  grave.  Under  God, 
I  owe  my  life,  everything,  to  you  and 
your  husband.  If  you  are  perfectly  hap- 
py, my  sister,  it  is  no  more  than  your 
just  reward.     You  have  known  many 
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trials,  but  the  sun  has  broken  through 
the  clouds  of  sorrow  that  surrounded 
you,  and  I  trust  its  rays  will  hereafter 
shine  with  undiramed  splendor." 

Clara  Corinth  had  been  one  among  the 
audience  that  night,  but  the  years  that 
brought  Eugene  and  Mary  from  misery 
to  happiness,  had  done  just  the  reverse 
for  her,  and  she  was  reduced  to  poverty 
even  greater  than  that  which  Eugene  had 
once  known.  Bitter,  scalding  tears  had 
rolled  down  her  cheeks  when  he  had 
spoken  of  the  fair,  jewelled  hand  from 
which  he  had  taken  his  first  glass  of 
wine,  for  she  knew  whose  hand  he  re- 
ferred to.  From  that  hour  she  seemed 
changed.  Hitherto  she  had  borne  the 
trials  of  adversity  with  a  fretfulness  that 
had  been  almost  unendurable  to  her  par- 


ents, but  when,  one  year  later,  she  stood 
with  Eugene  before  the  altar  and  was 
made  his  for  life,  the  fair  face,  so  beauti- 
ful in  tlie  days  of  her  arrogance  and 
pride,  was  ten-fold  more  lovely  now  in 
its  softened,  tender  radiance.  True  to 
the  one  love  of  his  life,  Eugene  had 
sought  her  when  he  learned  of  her  mis- 
fortunes, and  when  he  saw  how  gentle 
and  womanly  she  had  become,  he  once 
more  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  She  is  no 
longer  the  proud,  heartless  belle  of  soci- 
ety, but  the  gentle,  loving  wife,  refined 
by  the  trials  of  adversity,  worthy  of  her 
husband's  deepest  love.  The  love  of  Eu- 
gene and  Mary  is  still  undimmed,  and 
the  passing  years  bring  naught  but  the 
purest  happiness  to  Mary,  thus  making 
still  greater  her  rich  reward. 


AN  APBIL  NIGHT. 


BY  LAURA  GARLANT)  CARR. 

With  a  steady,  rythmic  beat, 

Like  a  thousand  fairy  feet. 
Prancing,  dancing  all  in  time,  upon  the  roof, 

Through  the  livelong  April  night. 

While  the  stars  were  out  of  sight. 
Fell  the  raindrops,  keeping  slumbers  all  aloof. 

I  could  hear  the  jolly  rout 

As  they  rushed  adown  the  spout. 

Then  made  off  with  noisy  splutter  to  the  drain : 
While  no  moment,  overhead. 
Ceased  that  tinkling,  airy  tread, 

In  the  coming  and  the  going  of  the  rain. 

With  what  zest  the  merry  crew 
Drummed  a  rollocking  tattoo 

On  the  old  tin  pan  the  boys  had  left  in  play ; 
Striving  each,  with  tiny  might 
To  dispel  the  gloom  of  night. 

Driving  visions  of  the  midnight  far  away. 
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Ouce  a  seeming  tearful  sob 

Set  my  pulses  all  athrob ; 
And  I  stared  with  dim  forebodings  through  the  room  ; 

But  a  gust  of  misty  laughter 

Breaking  up  the  sound,  just  after, 
Bore  away  the  dismal  fancy  none  too  soon. 

By  and  by  the  measured  flow, 
Growing  softer,  sinking  slow. 

Lulled  and  soothed  the  wear}--  tumult  in  my  brain; 
Till,  half  waking,  half  asleep, 
Dream-like  scenes  around  me  creep. 

Ever  changing,  ever  blending  with  the  rain. 

Mossy  banks  where  violets  grow, — 
I  had  roamed  there  long  ago — 

Bosky  dells  where  swelling  May  buds  shun  the  sight; 
Holding  close,  in  leafy  cells. 
Rosy  tints  and  woodsy  smells. 

Tin  the  gentle  hands  that  love  them  bring  the  light . 

Spreading  meadows,  green  and  low, 

Where  the  yellow  cowslips  grow — 
Racing  brooks  that  babble,  babble  as  they  glide; 

Sending  little  jets  of  spray. 

In  their  own  delightful  way, 
Over  everything  that  dabbles  in  their  tide. 

Now  the  morn  comes  creeping  in, 

And  the  daily  cares  begin ; 
While  the  baker's  bells  are  jangling  by  the  door. 

Clouds  and  fancies  fade  away 

In  the  steady  glare  of  day, 
And  the  pleasant  April  madrigal  is  o'er. 

Concord,  N.  H. 
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BY  C.  i 

"SCHOOL  LOTT." 

A  fundamental  principle  entertained  by 
the  early  residents  of  New  England  im- 
plied the  necessity  of  general  education. 
Public  instruction  of  children  and  youth 
was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  a  legal  encouragement  and  sup- 
port. The  first  settlers  of  Hopkinton  re- 
ceived their  grant  from  the  authorities  of 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  un- 
der a  stipulation  that  one  of  sixty-three 
lots  should  be  devoted  to  a  school.  This 
lot  was  designated  on  a  plan  of  the  new 
settlement,  drawn  as  early  as  1736.  Four 
roads,  diverging  from  a  central  point  to 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass, 
were  delineated  on  a  chart,  and  proprie- 
tors' and  other  lots  located  in  regular  ar- 
rangement. By  this  plan,  "  School  Lott'* 
was  declared  to  be  the  sixth  in  regular 
order  on  the  north  range,  beginning  at 
the  meeting-house  on  the  west  side."  The 
complete  north  range  of  lots  on  the  west 
Ride  was  as  follows:  1,  the  minister's;  2, 
John  Weston;  3,  Nathaniel  Smith;  4, 
David  Burnap;  then  a  triangular  lot, 
marked  1,  assigned  to  Benjamin  Bowker; 
6,  ''School  Lott";  afterwards  lots  7  to 
13  respectively,  assigned  to  Ebenezer 
Giles,  Daniel  Mellen,  James  Morris,  Jo- 
seph Haven,  David  Woodwell,  Matthew 
Lackey,  and  Robert  Claflin. 

Owing  to  the  Mason  controversy,  well 
known  to  persons  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  State,  a  second  grant  of  the 
township  was  secured  in  recognition  of 
the  reputed  rights  of  John  Mason  and  his 
heirs.  A  record  of  this  transaction  is 
found  under  the  date  of  November  30, 
1750.  Henry  Mellen,  yeoman;  Thomas 
Walker,  cooper;  Thomas  Mellen,  cord- 
wainer;  and  their  associates,  were  de- 
clared proprietors.  The  township  was 
divided  into  seventy  shares— one  for  each 
proprietor  and  one  for  a  school. 


!.  LORD. 

LOCATION  OF  SCHOOL  LOT. 

In  the  ancient  Proprietor*s  Record  of 
this  town  is  found  the  following  descrip- 
tion, verbatim  et  literatim: 

"The  Lot  Number  Six,  in  the  first  Di- 
vision, on  the  west  Side  of  the  north 
Range,  Belongs  to  the  School  wright, 
and  is  Bounded  as  FoUoweth;  viz..  Be- 
ginning at  a  Stake  or  Tree  no.  Six; 
thence  South  one  Hundred  and  Sixty 
Rods,  to  a  Stake  or  Tree  no.  Six;  thence 
north  fourteen  Degrees  west,  Forty  Rods, 
to  a  Stake  or  Tree  no.  Six ;  thence  North, 
one  Hundred  and  Sixty  Rods,  to  a  Stake 
or  Tree  no.  Six;  thence  South  fourteen 
Degrees  East,  Forty  Rods,  to  the  first 
meushioned  Bound." 

Also : 

The  Land  Laid  out  to  make  up  for 
the  Road  through  the  Parshonage  lott, 
School  lot,  and  Through  no.  Seven,  no. 
Eight,  no.  Nine,  no  ten  and  no.  Eleven, 
in  the  Same  Range,  is  layed  at  the  west 
End  of  the  above  Said  Lots,  Seven  Rod, 
the  Same  Course  of  the  Lot  Lines  and 
the  wedth  of  the  above  Said  Lots." 

Subsequently,  in  the  event  of  actual 
settlement,  another  division  and  arrange- 
ment of  lots  was  made.  A  more  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  territory,  and  the 
annoyances  resulting  from  finding  some 
of  the  settlers'  lots  located  in  swamps, 
ponds  or  other  impracticable  places,  ne- 
cessitated a  new  distribution.  Conse- 
quently new  lines  and  boundaries  were 
determined  and  described.  Out  of  this 
condition  and  arrangement  the  following 
description  no  doubt  resulted.  We  also 
give  exact  copy : 

"  The  School  Lot,  Second  Division, 
Contains  about  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  acres,  begins  at  a  burch  tree  on  the 
Southerly  Side  of  Joseph  Barnard's  Land ; 
thence  South  74  degrees  west,  77  Rods  to 
a  hemlock;  thence  North  22  Degrees 
West,  144  Rods,  to  a  Stake  and  Stones ; 
thence  South  75  Degrees  West,  44  Rods, 
to  a  maple  tree ;  thence  South  fifteen  De- 
grees East,  39  Rods,  to  a  Beach ;  thence 
South  75  Degrees  West,  23  Rods ;  thence 
South  Seventeen  Degrees  East,  137  Rods, 
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to  a  Stake  and  Stones ;  thence  South  70 
Degrees  East.  36  Rods,  to  a  beach  tree ; 
thence  South  20  Degrees  West.  45  Rods, 
to  Stake;  thence  South  70Degs.  East.  4S 
Rods,  to  a  Stake  and  Stones;  thence 
North.  62  Rods,  to  a  Stake  and  Stones; 
thence  East  10  Degs.  South.  96  Rods,  to 
a  Stake;  thence  North  20  Degrees  West. 
68  Rods,  to  a  hemlock;  thence  North  75 
Degs.  East.  20  Rods,  to  pine  tree ;  thence 
North  15  Degrees  West.  43  Rods,  to  the 
first  bound." 

FIRST  ATTEMPTS  AT  PERMANENT  SCHOOLS . 

It  is  said  the  first  schools  were  of  an 
itinerant  character,  the  teacher  going 
from  house  to  house  giving  and  hearing 
lessons.  Schools  were  sometimes  kept 
in  private  localities.  We  find  no  record 
of  such  schools,  or  of  an  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  school  till  1765.  On 
the  5th  of  March  that  year  it  was  voted 
to  have  a  school  two  months  *'  the  ensu- 
ing year."  At  the  regular  meeting  in 
March.  1766.  it  was  voted  •*  to  have  two 
schools  in  town."  On  March  12.  176S.  it 
was  voted  to  build  two  school  housen" 
— one  near  Esquire  Townsend's  and  the 
other  between  Jonathan  Harris'  and  Mo- 
ses (Mould's;  each  of  these  "housen" 
was  to  be  22x18,  and  7  1-2  feet  post.  This 
act.  however,  was  not  fulfilled,  for  at  a 
meeting  two  weeks  later  it  was  voted  to 
reconsider  it. 

DISPOSAL  9Y  "  SCHOOL  EIGHTS." 

Because  of  circumstances  unavoidably 
prevailing  in  a  new  settlement,  there 
were  probably  no  schools  on  the  school 
lot.  The  population  of  the  town  becom- 
ing rapidly  and  widely  distributed,  the 
select  local  appropriation  off'ered  scarce- 
ly an  advantage  to  any  one.  Conse- 
quently the  question  of  its  disposal  came 
up  for  consideration.  It  seems  there  was 
at  first  a  proposition  to  sell  it.  for  we 
find  the  record  of  a  vote  passed  on  March 
2, 1778.  to  sell  *•  school  rights"  and  ap- 
propriate the  interest  of  the  money  to 
school  purposes ;  also,  on  March  6. 1786, 
it  was  voted  to  sell  *•  school  rights"  and 
appropriate  the  money  for  town  schools. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  town  to  allow  the 
property,  assigned  to  school  uses  under 
the  solemn  stipulation  of  the  original 
grant,  to  pass  out  of  its  hands,  became  a 
serious  one.  But  men  hare  often  been 
found  equal  to  both  horns  of  a  dilemma, 


and  in  this  case  a  compromise  was  reach- 
ed by  formally  reconsidering  the  above 
acts  and  disposing  of  the  laud  by  lease. 
Thus,  on  March  20.  17S6.  it  was  voted  to 
lease  the  "right"  for  a  term  of  999  years. 
The  lessee  was  to  give  bonded  security 
and  pay  interest  annually  -'tillthe  princi- 
pal was  paid."  The  interest  of  the  prin- 
cipal was  to  be  appropriated  for  school- 
ing till  the  end  of  time. 

From  the  peculiar  diction  of  the  town 
clerk  officiating  at  this  period,  it  is  plain 
enough  the  citizens  of  the  town  consider- 
ed the  school  property  virtually  sold; 
yet  by  the  act  of  consent  to  the  disposal 
itself,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  year  2785 
the  subject  of  a  re-disposal  can  be  prop- 
erly entertained. 

Joseph  Barnard,  at  the  south  of  whose 
land  lay  the  school  lot.  was  the  grand- 
father of  the  present  citizen  of  that  name, 
who  occupies  the  site  of  the  original  fam- 
ily possessions.  School  lot  was  leased  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  Benjamin  Titeomb, 
who  lived  near  the  site  of  what  was 
Titcomb's  (afterwards  Webber's)  mill. 
Titeomb  sold  the  property  to  Mark  Mor- 
rill ;  Morrill,  to  Maj .  Timothy  Darling ; 
Darling,  to  Stephen  Sibk-y ;  Sibley  trans- 
ferred it  to  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  C.  P.  Gage, 
of  Concord  ;  the  ground  is  now  tilled  by 
Alonzo  Rowell.  School  lot  in  process  of 
time  became  divided,  and  various  men- 
tioned parties  have  held  in  possession 
lesser  portions  of  it. 

DITISIOX   OF  THE    TOW^'   TSTO  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS. 

During  the  gradual  progress  of  civil- 
ized society  in  the  town,  schools  were  lo- 
cated to  suit  the  wants  of  the  growing 
and  spreading  population.  Some  time 
passed,  however,  before  special  legal  at- 
tention was  given  to  school  districts.  On 
March  1.  1784.  it  was  voted  to  •*  Divide 
the  town  into  eight  parts  for  schooling.'' 
We  are  unable  to  give  the  exact  location 
of  these  **  eight  parts."  It  would  seem 
quite  possible,  however,  that  they  were 
included  in  the  central,  western,  south- 
western, southern,  south-eastern,  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  town.  The  great- 
er regularity  of  the  surface  and  easier 
cultivation,  together  with  the  more  fer- 
tile nature  of  the  soil,  would  naturally 
turn  the  tide  of  settlement  largely  in 
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those  directions.  The  present  location 
of  the  first  eight  school  districts  in  their 
numerical  order,  supports  this  view. 
Number  1  is  **  Lower  Village:"  Number 
2.  "Emerson's Hill:"  Number  3.  -  Hat- 
field Number  -t.  "  Sugar  Hill :"  Num- 
ber 5.  "South  Road:*"  Number  6.  "Jew- 
ett  Road;"  Number  7.  "Main  Road:" 
Number  8.  "  Beech  Hill."  Thus  from  the 
centre  we  pass  first  to  the  west,  then 
through  the  south  to  the  east.  On  March 
20.  1799.  it  was  voted  **  to  layout  schools 
according  to  scholars  between  three  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age."  This  is  sub- 
stantially the  arrangement  obtaining  at 
present,  by  which  also  we  have  increas- 
ed our  school  districts  to  the  number  of 
twenty-one. 

On  March  4.  ISOl.  it  was  voted  to  have 
Prudential  Committees  in  school  districts. 
Schools  at  this  period  were  also  super- 
vised by  some  competent  person  or  per- 
sons, as  the  minister  or  other  learned  cit- 
izens, singly  or  associated.  In  the  year 
1827.  the  State  Legislature  made  a  law 
requiring  a  Superintending  School  Com- 
mittee in  every  town.  This  act  is  said  to 
have  embodied  all  the  valuable  points 
implied  in  the  previous  State  laws  or  cus- 
toms, and  it  required  not  less  than  three 
or  more  than  five  committee  men  in  each 
case. 

THE  FIRST  COXrSTHY  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

The  first  country  school  house  in  Hop- 
kintOQ  wa«,  generically  speaking,  a  fram- 
ed buildings  but  of  very  humble  appear- 
ance. It  was  frequently  unpainted.  and 
the  unprotected  clapboards  soon  revealed 
the  influence  of  the  elements.  Inside, 
the  walls  were  closed  with  plain  wain- 
scotting  which  rapidly  grew  dingy  with 
time.  The  seats  were  arranged  on  an  in- 
clined plane,  while  the  procumbent  por- 
tions were  set  with  hinges  enabling  them 
to  be  let  up  with  a  clatter  and  down  again 
with  a  bang.  The  teacher's  desk  was 
not  only  stationary,  but  sometimes  a 
complete  enclosure, in  which  the  instructor 
could  ensconce  himself,  and  be  approach- 
ed only  in  one  direction,  as  in  an  an- 
cient church  pulpit.  The  huge  fire-place 
was  an  important  item  in  the  sum  of  out- 
fits, especially  in  winter,  when  it  devour- 
ed large  quantities  of  fuel,  tfie  dying  em- 


bers of  which  sometimes  favored  the 
roasting  of  a  potato  by  some  hungry 
scholar  during  noon-time.    In  summer, 

the  otherwise  empty  volume  of  space  was 
frequently  filled  with  green  boughs,  giv- 
ing the  place  a  more  tasty  and  inviting 
aspect. 

THE  ^CIEXT  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

As  now.  in  former  times  the  school 
teacher  in  a  great  measure  represented 
the  popular  idea  of  social  culture.  Dig- 
nity and  learning  were  considered  insep- 
arable personal  qualities ;  in  the  teacher 
they  largely  culminated  in  an  excess  of 
firmness  and  sternness.  Too  little  con- 
sideration of  the  gentler  elements  and 
principles  implied  in  childish  disciplinary 
needs  was  entertained  by  the  head  of  all 
knowledge  in  the  country  district.  In- 
struction was  mostly  the  ultimatum  of 
reputed  or  even  officious  authority. 
Scholars  were  expected  to  hear  and  read, 
and.  hearing  andreading.  obey  and  learn. 
The  rod  was  by  no  means  withheld  in  the 
enforcement  of  this  idea.  So  boys  and 
girls  were  taught  to  read,  spell,  write, 
cipher,  and  perchance  gained  a  smatter  - 
ing  of  grammar  and  geography.  The 
common  educational  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline of  these  times  has  been  bur- 
lesqued by  some  one  in*  the  following 
manner : 

Old  John  Brown  kept  the  village  day-school. 

And  a  happy  old  John  -n-as  he ; 
He  spared  not  the  rod,  but  he  kept  the  old  rule. 

As  he  beat  in  the  A,  B,  C : 
Erery  letter  through  the  little  boy's  noddle  was 
driren. 

As  fast  as  fast  could  be, 
While  A  after  B  followed  C  through  the  noddle, 

Like  nails  in  the  A,  B,  C. 

John  G.  Saxe,  the  humorous  poet  of 
Vermont,  gives  a  unique  description  of 
the  character  and  experiences  of  **Ye 
Pedagogue"  of  ye  ancient  time.  We 
quote  in  part : 

Bi.ehte  learned  is  ve  Pedagogue, 
Fnlle  apt  to  rea'ie  and  speUe  ; 

And  eke  to  teache  ye  parts  of  speecbe, 
Ajid  strap  ye  urchins  weUe. 

Riehte  lordlie  is  ye  Pedagogue, 

As  anv  tirban'd  Turke, 
For  welle  to  rule  ye  District  Schoole, 

It  is  no  idle  worke. 

With  such  an  impersonated  ideal  at  the 
head  of  che  common  school,  it  is  little 
wonderthat  rebellion  often  festered  there, 
and  that  open  rupture  sometimes  deposed 
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the  autocrat  of  the  birch  and  ruler.  Yet 

we  must  also  remember  that  the  times 
themselves  were  in  a  greater  measure 
composed  of  sterner  moralities  and  ma- 
terials, and  that  a  teacher  of  those  days 
had,  if  anything,  less  cause  to  be  thank- 
ful than  the  instructor  of  later  times. 
Notwithstanding  the  popular  esteem  of 
schools,  teaching  was  practically  a  me- 
nial service  and  poorly  paid.  In  illustra- 
tion of  the  position  of  a  school-master  in 
New  Hampshire  in  the  earliest  times,  we 
present  a  list  of  the  duties  of  such  a  per- 
son, as  prescribed  by  the  regulations  of 
the  town  of  Portsmouth  in  the  year  1661, 
as  follows :  '*  To  act  as  court  messenger, 
t  o  serve  summonses,  to  lead  the  choir  on 
Sundays,  to  ring  the  bell  for  public  wor- 
ship, to  dig  the  graves,  to  take  charge  of 
the  school  and  to  perform  other  occa- 
sional duties."  Considering  his  time  and 
circumstances,  we  may  be  justified  in 
concluding  that  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  ancient  school-master  had  a  better 
heart  than  he  was  always  able  to  reveal. 

SELECT  OR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  importance  of  high  schools  was 
early  recognized,  yet  none  of  this  char- 
acter were  ever  supported  at  the  public 
charge.  In  1769.  when  the  State  laws 
required  the  several  towns  containing  a 
certain  maximum  of  population  to  sup- 
port such  schools.  Hopkinton  voted  that 
^*  If  the  town  was  complained  of  for  not 
keeping  a  grammar  school,  the  town 
would  pay  the  charge."  The  most  mem- 
orable high  school,  not  an  incorporated 
institution,  ever  existing  in  town  was 
that  taught  by  Mr.  John  O.  Ballard. 

John  Osgood  Ballard,  more  familiarly 
known  as  •*  Master  Ballard."  was  born  in 
"Warner,  in  the  year  1768.  In  quite  early 
life  he  came  to  Hopkinton  and  began  a 
career  by  teaching  schools  in  different 
districts.  He  taught  in  the  village  when 
the  school  house  was  near  the  present 
residence  of  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Adams.  Sub- 
sequently, he  entered  into  trade,  being  at 
one  time  a  partner  of  the  late  Joseph 
Towns.  Later  he  opened  a  store  in  the 
east  end,  lower  floor,  of  his  dwelling- 
house,  the  same  now  owned  by  Mr.  E. 
W.  Upton.  He  closed  his  mercantile 
course  by  a  financial  failure.   The  disas- 


ter came  about  by  the  decline  of  prices 
at  the  end  of  the  war  of  1812.  It  seldom 
pays  to  buy  in  time  of  war  and  sell  in 
time  of  peace,  as  Master  Ballard  found 
to  his  sorrow.  In  the  attempt,  in  part, 
to  reverse  fortune  he  opened  a  select 
school  about  the  year  1816.  His  school 
room  was  his  former  store.  The  old 
shelves  still  remained.  Around  a  larger 
part  of  the  circuit  of  the  room  he  built  a 
sloping  desk  into  the  wall.  In  front  of 
this  was  a  continuous,  plain,  board  seat, 
without  a  back.  Pupils  using  this  seat 
and  employed  at  the  desk  must  face  the 
walls.  In  reversing  their  position  they 
lifted  their  feet,  swung  them  round,  and 
so  met  the  gaze  of  their  instructor,  whose 
desk  was  on  the  west  side,  near  the  fire 
place.  There  were  also  numerous  seats, 
or  chairs,  in  different  parts  of  the  room. 
Master  Ballard's  discipline  was  not  alto- 
gether unlike  the  representative  teacher 
of  his  time,  yet  he  had  an  element  of 
mildness  foreshadowing  the  better  times 
coming.  Though  he  kept  his  rawhide 
and  used  it,  yet  he  sometimes  raised  it 
ominously  in  the  face  of  a  frightened  pu- 
pil and  remarked,  "  Fou,  sir/''  allowing 
it  afterwards  to  descend  in  mercy  with- 
out a  blow.  To  illustrate  a  phase  of  per- 
suasive discipline  on  Master  Ballard's 
part,  we  have  the  story  of  his  advice  to 
a  boy  pupil,  whom  we  will  here  call 
Johnny,  and  who  was  somewhat  notori- 
ous for  habitually  dirty  hands.  Accost- 
ing this  pupil  one  day.  Master  Ballard  in- 
quired : 

*•  Johnny,  does  your  father  keep  hogs  ?" 
••Yes,  sir,"  replied  Johnny. 
Does  he  sometimes  boil  potatoes  for 
them  ?*' 
'•  Yes,  sir." 

'•  Does  he  sometimes  mash  the  potatoes 

with  meal?'' 
"  Yes,  sir." 

'•  Well,  the  next  time  he  mashes  the 
boiled  potatoes  with  meal,  won't  you 
take  some  and  " 

Here  Master  Ballard  motioned  with  his 
own  hands  in  imitation  of  scrubbing 
them  with  mashed  potatoes  and  meal. 
Sad  to  relate,  we  have  no  account  of  the 
effect  produced  on  Johnny's  mind  by  this 
eloquent  appeal. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  at  Mas- 
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ter  Ballard's  school  was  mostly  confined 
to  English  branches.  Instruction  was 
thorough.  Proper  attention  was  paid  to 
reading  and  spelling,  as  also  to  defining. 
The  spelling  book  and  dictionary  were 
studied  by  every  pupil.  Master  Ballard 
himself  was  very  apt  in  defining  English 
words;  few  words  in  recognized  use  had 
escaped  his  knowledge.  For  about  thirty 
years  he  kept  up  an  uninterrupted  school, 
but  received  some  assistance  in  the  work 
of  teaching  during  later  service,  particu- 
larly by  his  son,  afterwards  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Ballard.  On  a  plain  slab  in  the 
cemetery  in  Hopkinton  village  can  be 
read  this  inscription : 

JOHN  OSGOOD  BALLARD, 

DIED 

APRIL  27,  1854, 
86. 

Many  a  man  has  a  more  eloquent  incrip- 
tion  on  his  tombstone  who  never  did  half 
the  appreciable  good  accomplished  by 
John  Osgood  Ballard. 

The  ancient  Court  House  and  Legisla- 
tive Hall  was  often  used  for  the  accom- 
modation of  select  schools.  The  first 
Court  House  was  the  property  of  Hills- 
borough county,  before  the  organization 
and  separation  of  Merrimack.  It  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  present  town  house, 
upon  land  given  to  the  county  by  the  late 
Benjamin  Wiggin,  Esq..  and  was  built 
not  far  from  the  year  1798.  It  was  about 
two-thirds  as  long  as  the  present  town 
house,  of  corresponding  width,  and  con- 
tained two  stories.  On  the  lower  floor 
were  two  jury  rooms.  On  the  upper  was 
the  court  room,  with  judge's  bench  of 
sf  mi-circular  arrangement  in  the  middle 
of  the  west  end,  flanked  by  a  wall  seat 
on  each  side.  On  the  opposite  end,  and 
also  on  the  two  sides,  were  three  rows  of 
seats.  In  the  centre  was  the  bar — a  semi- 
circular arrangement,  with  railing  and 
two  rows  of  seats.  In  opposite  and 
prominent  positions  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  room  were  two  sheriff" 's  or  prison- 
er's boxes;  there  was  also  another,  as 
well  as  a  fire-place,  on  the  north  side. 
In  anticipation  of  accommodating  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature,  which  met 
here  in  1798,  and  also  in  1801,  1806,  and 
1807,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  Court 


House,  extending  the  structure  in  the 
easterly  direction.  By  this  arrangement 
an  entrance  was  allowed  in  front,  open- 
ing into  a  hall-way  or  waiting  room,  oc- 
cupying the  whole  space  of  the  addition, 
furnished  with  a  simple  encompassing 
wall  seat.  Passing  north,  one  came  to  a 
broad  flight  of  stairs,  which  turned  to 
the  left  twice  and  terminated  in  a  narrow 
hall  on  the  second  siory.  East  of  this 
hall  was  the  Senate  Chamber,  containing 
the  President's  seat  in  the  middle  of  the 
south  side,  and  a  plain  wall  seat  around 
the  apartment.  Schools  were  held  in 
the  Court  Room,  the  Senate  Chamber, 
and  in  one  or  both  of  the  jury  rooms  . 
Some  of  our  older  citizens  and  residents 
can  remember  as  teachers  of  these  select 
schools  Miss  Catharine  Perkins,  sister  of 
the  late  Roger  Perkins,  and  afterwards 
wife  of  Dr.  Ebenezer  Lerned  ;  Miss  Har- 
riet Perkins,  daughter  of  Roger  Perkins ; 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Stanley,  daughter  of 
Theophilis  Stanley;  Miss  Betsey  Blanch- 
ard;  Samuel  Cartland;  John  H.  Stark; 
Jonathan  Farr,  Dedham.  Mass.;  Horace 
Chase,  afterwards  Judge  Chase ;  and  per- 
haps others.  Hon.  John  Harris  at  one 
time  kept  a  reading  school  in  the  Court 
Room.  Pupils  were  admitted  by  cards  . 
Mr.  Harris  took  great  pride  in  good  read- 
ing, in  which  he  was  reputed  to  be  an 
adept.  During  his  school  a  prize  was  of- 
fered for  the  best  rendering  of  the  Scrip- 
ture passage,  What  went  ye  out  into 
the  wilderness  to  see,''  etc. 

ANCIENT  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Because  many  text  books  were  used 
during  the  earlier  times  in  both  the  com- 
mon and  high  schools  alike,  we  have 
omitted  auy  particular  mention  of  them 
till  now.  There  were,  in  common  Eng- 
lish branches,  the  American  Preceptor, 
the  Columbian  Orator,  and  Scott's  Les- 
sons, readers;  Webster's  Speller;  Per- 
ry's and  Walker's  Dictionaries ;  Adams's 
and  Pike's  Arithmetics;  Murray's  Gram- 
mar    (Abridgement      and  Sequel;) 

Young  Ladies'  Accidents,"  also  gram- 
matical;- Pope's  ''Essay  on  Man,"  for 
analysis  and  parsing;  Morse's  and  Wor- 
cester's Geographies,  etc.  In  higher 
English.  Blake's  Philosophy,  Ferguson's 
AstroQOfflf,  Sumner's  Botany,  etc.  In 
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classics,  "  Liber  Primus,"  containing  the 
first  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  for 
translation  from  Latin  into  English ;  "Se- 
lecta  Profanis,"  and  Virgil :  and  perhaps 
others. 

For  illustration  in  geography,  there 
were  globes  and  atlasses,  but  there  were 
no  further  means  of  illustration  except  a 
slate,  pencil  and  ruler.  The  reading 
books  were  classical  and  choice  in  their 
selections.  Geographj'  was  sometimes 
taught  as  reading  lessons.  Most  of  the 
English  text  books  had  many  good  fea- 
tures, but  inferior  in  numerous  respects 
to  some  of  recent  times.  A  curious  fea- 
ture was  sometimes  introduced  into  arith- 
metics, in  the  form  of  riddles  or  uniquely 
stated  questions.  We  once  saw  an  an- 
cient arithmetic  which  offered  in  all  grav- 
ity this  problem : 

As  I  Avas  goin^  to  St.  Ives 

I  met  seven  wives  ; 

Each  wile  had  seven  sacks, 

Each  sack  had  seven  cats, 

Each  cats  had  seven  kits  ; 

Kits,  cats,  sacks  and  wives. 

How  many  were  going  to  St.  Ives  ? 

We  have  no  doubt  many  boys  and  girls 
may  have  ciphered  long  and  hard  over 
this  problem,  trying  to  develop  the  sum 
of  a  series  of  a  geometrical  progression, 
without  once  noticing  the  main  point, 
that  there  could  possibly  be  but  one  indi- 
vidual £oing  to  St.  Ives,  since  the  long 
array  of  kits,  cats,  sacks  and  wives  were 
coming  from  St.  Ives,  and  of  course  go- 
ing the  other  way. 

In  a  somewhat  ancient  arithmetic  is 
found  the  following  mathematically  con- 
sistent problem : 

If  one  pound  ten  and  forty  groats, 

VTill  buy  a  load  of  hay, 
How  many  pounds  with  nineteen  crowns, 

For  twenty  loads  will  pay? 

Also  this,  more  stately  in  its  diction  : 

After  an  old  man's  death,  in  gold  was  found, 
Left  to  his  familv,  eight  thousand  pounds  ; 
To  be  bestowed  as  his  last  will  directed, 
Which  did  provide  that  none  should  be  neglected; 
For  to  each  son,  there  being  in  number  five. 
Three  times  each  daughter's  portion  he  did  give ; 
The  daughters  each  Avere  also  to  receive 
Double  the  sum  he  to  their  mother  gave; 
His  daughters,  all  in  number,  were  just  four, 
Their  gold  in  weight  eight  times  their  mother's 
store : 

Now,  that  this  will  may  justly  be  fulfilled, 
What  must  the  widow  have  and  what  each  child? 

HOPKINTON  ACADEMY. 

This  institution,  which  attained  to  a 
widely  extended  and  honorable  celebrity, 
was  principally  founded  by  Dr.  Ebenezer 


Lerned,  a  native  of  Medford,  Mass.,  a 
graduate  of  the  academical  department 
of  Harvard  College  and  of  the  medical 
department  of  Dartmouth,  who  came  to 
this  town  in  1793  or  1794,  from  Leomin- 
ster, Mass.,  where  he  had  been  teaching 
school  about  a  year.  Through  his  dom- 
inant exertions  a  preliminary  meeting 
was  held  on  September  11,  1826,  of  which 
gathering  James  Stark  was  made  Moder- 
ator, and  Philip  Brown,  Clerk.  After  de- 
liberation. Rev.  Roger  C.  Hatch,  Rev. 
Michael  Carlton  and  Horace  Chase  were 
chosen  a  committee  to  secure  subscrip- 
tions to  the  enterprise.  To  this  commit- 
tee Abram  Brown,  Parker  Pearson  and 
Philip  Brown  w^ere  added.  A  contribu- 
tion of  live  dollars  was  to  make  one  qual- 
ified to  vote  for  officers.  On  the  24th  of 
February,  1827,  the  movement  had  at- 
tained such  proportions  as  to  warrant  the 
selection  of  a  committee  to  report  a  plan 
of  organization.  Ebenezer  Lerned, 
James  Stark,  Stephen  Darling,  Stephen 
Sibley  and  Abram  Brown  were  chosen. 
They  reported  on  the  3d  of  the  following 
March.  Their  plan  was  accepted,  and 
Ebenezer  Lerned,  Philip  Brown  and 
Stephen  Sibley  were  selected  to  procure 
a  preceptor.  Permanent  organization 
was  effected  two  w^eeks  later,  as  follows : 
Trustees— Ebenezer  Lerned,  President: 
Abram  Brown,  Stephen  Sibley,  Mat- 
thew Harvey,  Phineas  Clough,  Roger  C. 
Hatch,  Michael  Carlton.  On  the  23d  of 
March  it  was  determined  to  fit  up  the 
Court  House  with  the  consent  of  the  Se- 
lectmen. 

School  began  the  spring  of  the  same 
year,  under  an  arrangement  admitting  of 
four  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each  per 
year.  The  hours  of  study  for  the  first 
term,  opening  the  first  Wednesday  in 
May,  were  prescribed  to  be  from  8  A.  M. 
to  12  M.,  and  from  1  to  5  P.  M. :  other 
terms  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
trustees.  There  were  to  be  reviews  once 
a  week. 

The  act  of  incorporation  was  approved 
June  26  of  the  same  year.  In  due  time 
improvements  were  made  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  Court  House.  This  building 
had  practically  ceased  to  be  the  property 
of  either  Hillsborough  or  Merrimack 
Counties ;  es^pecially  as  the  courts  of  the 
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latter  had  been  established  in  Concord 
from  the  incorporation  of  1S23.  The 
Court  Room  and  Senate  Chamber  were 
remodeled.  Entrance  was  effected  at 
either  end  by  a  hall  and  stairway.  In 
the  former  apartment  a  platform  and 
teacher's  desk  were  located  on  the  east : 
in  the  latter,  on  the  north:  opposite 
either  were  plain  wooden  seats  and 
desiis  arranged  in  rows  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. Between  these  two  rooms  were  two 
smaller  apartments,  devoted  to  recita- 
tions, bell  uses,  drawing  garments  and 
laboratory.  A  bell  was  presented  to  the 
institution  by  Isaac  Chandler,  a  former 
and  later  citizen  of  Hopkinton,  then  of 
Boston.  This  gift  was  acknowledged  by 
vote  of  thanks  on  the  30th  of  April. 

The  first  preceptor  of  Hopkinton  Acad- 
emy was  George  Peck,  who  remained  but 
a  short  time.  The  catalogue  for  the  fall 
term  of  1S27  gives  the  following  board  of 
instruction : 

Jeremiah  Russell,  a.  b..  Preceptor; 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Gates,  Assistant  Preceptor; 
Mr.  Luther  Cross.  Lecturer  on  Chymis- 
try. 

The  following  persons  were  Trustees : 
Ebenezer  Lerned.  ir.  d..  President: 
Abram  Brown.  Esq.,  Mr.  Stephen  Lib- 
bey.  Phineas  Clough.  Esq,.  Rev.  Roger 
C.  Hatch.  Rev.  Michael  Carlton:  Rev. 
Nathaniel  W.  Williams.  Concord :  Hon. 
Henry  B.  Chase,  Warner;  Artemas  Rog- 
ers. Esq..  Henniker;  Philip  Brown.  Esq.. 
Treasurer;  Horace  Chase.  Esq..  Secre- 
tary. 

The  resident  students  in  the  gentle- 
men's list  were  Philip  Brown,  jr.,  Al- 
pheus  R.  Brown,  William  S.  Chandler. 
Isaac  C.  Chandler.  Moses  T.  Clough, 
Hilliard  L.  Currier,  Frederic  R.  Harvey. 
Thomas  B.  Jewell.  John  Kelley.  John  T. 
G.  Leach.  Edward  A.  H.  Lerned,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Long.  Isaac  C.  Long,  Charles 
E.  Long.  David  S.  Page.  Abram  B.  Sib- 
ley, Xathaniel  C.  Smith.  Edmund  E 
Smith.  Solon  Stark  and  Isaac  Story:  in 
the  ladies'  list  were  Sophia  W.  Bailey. 
Catharine  W.  Bailey.  Mary  G.  Bailey. 
Sarah  L.  Brown,  Helen  M.  Chase,  Paul- 
ina Clark.  Hannah  S.  Currier.  Ann  L. 
Darling.  Mary  Darliug.  Margaret  H. 
Hall.  Margaret  E.  Harvey.  Eliza  O.  Jew- 
ett.  Clarrissa  G.  Leach,  Catharine  C. 


Lerned.  Judith  3Iorse.  Martha  W. 
Rogers.  Nancy  G.  Silbey,  Sarah  Silver, 
Bridget  Stark.  Mary  Stark,  Martha  H. 
Story.  Mary  J.  B.  Tyler  and  Hannah 
Weeks. 

The  whole  number  of  gentlemen  was 
47;  ladies.  26;  total.  73.  This  catalogue 
contained  only  the  list  of  officers,  in- 
structors and  students,  and  the  recapitu- 
lation of  the  latter.  It  was  printed  on 
plain  paper,  with  a  coarse,  brown  cover. 

The  next  year  the  school  was  divided 
into  special  male  and  female  depart- 
ments. The  catalogue  for  .  the  fall  term 
announced  the  following  instructors : 

Rev.  John  Xash.  a.  m..  Preceptor; 
Miss  Judith  D.  Peabody.  Preceptress. 
The  students  were,  gentlemen,  -to  :  ladies. 
32:  total.  77. 

Hopkinton  Academy  advanced  rapidly 
in  success  and  popularity.  In  1S30  there 
were  113  students:  in  1S31.  159;  in  1S35, 
162.  Among  the  earlier  preceptors  were 
Enoch  Colby,  Enoch  L.  Childs  and 
Moody  Currier,  with  a  large  list  of  assist- 
ants, in  the  male  department;  in  the 
ladies*  department  were  Miss  Caroline 
Knight.  Miss  Mary  L.  Childs.  Miss  Lucy 
Adams  and  Miss  Mary  Y.  Bean,  with 
various  aids.  Subsequent  to  this  time 
many  residents  of  this  town  remember 
many  principals ;  more  recently.  Precep- 
tors M.  B.  Stebbens.  Dyer  H.  Sanborn, 
Wm.  K.  Rowell.  John  T.  Clark.  Stephen 
W.  Clark  and  their  assistants ;  also  Miss 
J.  E.  Stebbens.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Rowell.  Miss 
Clara  Flint  and  other  teachers. 

About  the  year  1S43,  the  academy  ex- 
perienced a  heavy  reverse,  by  which  its 
available  funds  were  reduced  from  $2500 
down  to  S500.  The  circumstance  was 
induced  by  the  business  failure  of  Na- 
thaniel Curtis,  a  merchant  in  Hopkinton 
Village,  in  whose  hands  were  considera- 
ble sums  of  the  institution's  means.  An 
investigation  showed  an  actual  deficit  of 
81765. IS.  arising  from  bad  notes  and  ex- 
penditures above  the  income.  The  au- 
thorities of  the  academy  failed  to  put  in 
their  claim  in  bankruptcy,  and  never  re- 
covered their  losses.  For  several  years 
the  school  fluctuated  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  consequence  of  this  calamity. 
The  institution  received  an  important  im- 
pulse in  1851,  when  a  new  charter  was 
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approved  od  the  4th  of  July.   By  the  new 

arrangement!  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  con- 
tributed by  an  individual,  made  him  a 
trustee.  The  board  of  trustees  was  in- 
creased, improvements  made,  and  pros- 
perity followed.  At  this  period  the  in- 
ternal arrangements  were  made  more  at- 
tractive and  advantageous  by  new  desks 
and  seats  of  modern  style  and  superior 
accommodation.  The  time-honored  in- 
stitution declined  again,  however,  from 
the  same  causes  that  have  ruined  many 
enterprises  of  its  kind  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Changes  in  population,  and  the  in- 
crease of  local  high  schools  in  larger 
places  have  wrought  results  against 
which  none  but  well  founded  or  denomi- 
nationally supported  institutions  can  con- 
tend. Last  of  all,  and  sad  to  relate.  Hop- 
kinton  Academy,  as  a  material  structure, 
went  up  on  the  wings  of  flame  on  the 
morning  of  March  '29.  1S73.  Many  a  pre- 
cious memory  was  quickened,  ajid  many 
a  deep  regret  was  experienced,  when  it 
perished.  As  an  institution.  Hopkinton 
Academy  nominally  exists,  but  its  direct 
influence  is.  as  it  were,  nothing. 

In  the  days  of  its  pristine  and  meridian 
usefulness,  the  instruction  taught  at 
Hopkinton  Academy  was  thorough  and 
efl3cient.  conflrming  the  purposes  of  the 
institution  as  defined  in  the  catalogue  of 
1835:  "It  is  designed,  in  the  course  of 
studies  pursued  and  in  the  instruction 
given,  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  fac- 
ulties of  the  mind,  as  well  as  to  store  it 
with  useful  knowledge.  Efforts  are  made 
to  lead  the  mind  to  think  and  reason  upon 
the  subjects  presented." 

The  influence  of  this  culture  has  been 
and  is  now  acknowledged  far  and  wide. 
Kot  the  least  of  the  work  done  was  the 
turning  out  of  not  a  few  of  our  own 
town's  people  who  have  made  teaching, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  specialty  of 
their  lives.  Among  these  are  Prof. 
Frank  Fisk.  p.  d..  Chicago;  Prof.  A.  P. 
Gage.  Charlestown.  Mass;  Prof.  H.  P. 
Gage,  Boston.  Mass.;  G.  "W.  Currier. 
Esq.,  Capt.  Isaac  Story,  Mr.  Charles 
Gould,  the  Misses  Lerued.  the  Misses 
Brown.  Mrs.  Xellie  Clask.  Miss  Lucy  S. 
Currier,  Hyde  Park.  Mass..  and  Miss  Jen- 
nie Morgan,  Providence,  R.  I. 


COXTOOCOOK  ACADEMY. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  this 
institution,  frequent  temporary  high 
schools  had  been  sustained  in  Contoo- 
cookville.  Among  those  teaching  them 
were  ex-Governor  Walter  Harriman, 
Prof.  Dyer  H.  Sanborn,  Capt.  Orville 
Smith.  A  decided  effort  for  an  academy 
was  made  in  1S55.  On  the  15th  of  De- 
cember of  that  year  a  preliminary  meet- 
ing was  held  in  what  was  then  Merrill's 
Hall.  Geo.  L.  Kimball  was  Chairman, 
and  F.  A.  Kimball.  Secretary.  Messrs. 
John  F.  Burnham  and  Frank  A.  Kimball 
exhibited  a  voluntary  subscription  list 
amounting  to  81450.  After  considera- 
tion, it  was  voted  to  abandon  this  list,  on 
the  assurance  of  pecuniary  aid  encour- 
aged by  the  Rev.  Abiel  Silver,  in  case 
the  proposed  institution  came  under  the 
control  of  the  New.  or  Swedenborgian, 
Church.  The  reverend  gentleman 
pledged  S500  from  a  friend  in  such  case. 
The  plan  being  received  favorably.  Abiel 
Silver.  Asa  Kimball  and  I.  D.  Meirill 
were  chosen  a  committee  to  obtain  sub- 
scriptions. Contributions  cameiu  rapid- 
ly, and  soon  amounted  to  S3000  or  more. 
Of  this  sum  John  H.  Williams.  Waltham, 
Mass..  gave  SIOOO:  Jacob  Silver.  Michi- 
gan. S500  ;  Abiel  Silver.  8200  ;  John  Burn- 
ham.  8200:  William  Howe.  8150;  Asa 
Kimball.  8140:1.  D.  Merrill.  8100;  Capt. 
Paul  R.  George,  $100.  Other  persons 
gave  smaller  amounts.  There  are  now  57 
shares  in  this  institution  ;  they  are  rated 
at  SIO  each. 

On  the  ISth  of  January.  1856.  a  build- 
ing committee  was  appointed.  It  con- 
sisted of  Abiel  Silver.  Asa  Kimball.  Ja- 
cob M.  Morrill  and  I.  D.  Merrill,  and 
Mr.  Merrill  was  also  Treasurer.  On  the 
24th  of  the  same  month  Abiel  Silver.  I. 
D.  Merrill  and  Geo.  W.  Morrill  were 
chosen  a  committee  to  draft  a  constitu- 
tion. On  the  13th  of  March  it  was  voted 
to  secure  a  charter,  and  Phineas  Clough, 
2d.  was  added  to  the  committee  on  sub- 
scriptions. Building  operations  began 
the  same  spring. 

The  charter  was  approved  July  11. 
The  securing  of  the  act  of  incorporation 
was  attended  with  some  difficulty.  The 
subject  of  a  charter  first  came  before  the 
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New  Hampshire  legislative  committee 
on  incorporations,  which  body,  not  com- 
prehending the  significance  of  the  term 
"New  Church."  were  disposed  to  treat 
the  matter  with  supreme  indifference. 
Mr.  I.  D.  Merrill,  however,  was  a  repre- 
sentative for  this  town,  and  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  education.  Through 
his  influence  and  official  position  the 
charter  became  a  fact.  Although  the 
work  of  building  was  not  completed,  yet 
upon  the  act  of  legal  incorporation  a 
meeting  was  held  in  "Academy  Hall,*' 
among  the  lumber  and  shavings,  and  or- 
ganization effected  as  follows : 

Abiel  Silver,  President ;  John  Burn- 
ham.  Vice  President ;  William  Howe,  N. 
A.  Davis,  H.  C.  Stanley,  Ebenezer  Mor- 
rill,  Paul  R.  George.  S.  L.  F.  Simpson, 
H.  E.  Perkins  and  Joseph  Dow.  Direc- 
tors; Abiel  Silver,  John  Burnham.  I.  D. 
Merrill  and  Alonzo  Currier.  Executive 
Committee;  Abiel  Silver.  Rev.  Wm.  B. 
Hayden  and  Asa  Kimball.  Property 
Board  of  Trustees.  On  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust Geo.  L.  Kimball.  I.  D.  Merrill  and 
S.  L.  F.  Simpson  were  chosen  a  commit- 
tee to  arrange  for  a  term  of  school. 

The  first  term  of  Contoocook  Academy 
began  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
with  about  80  pupils.  Ambrose  Way- 
land  Clark  of  Dartmouth  College  was 
principal.  He  remained  but  a  short 
time,  owing  to  a  more  advantageous  op- 
portunity for  employment.  In  1858. 
Bev.  Geo.  H.  Marston  of  Limington,  Me., 
came  to  Contoocook  to  become  the 
successor  of  the  Rev.  Abiel  Silver  as  min- 
ister of  the  New  Church,  and  also  to  take 
charge  of  the  academy.  He  was  associ- 
ated with  Miss  Amy  Andrews  of  Boston, 
who  afterwards  became  his  wife.  He  re- 
mained till  sometime  in  the  year  1862. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  diff'erent 
teachers  in  charge  of  the  institution. 
Mr.  John  C.  Ager.  Mr.  Thos.  B.  Richard- 
son Mr.  S.  C.  Kimball  and  others  have 
taught  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 
Rev.  Chas.  Hardon  is  the  present  princi- 
pal. 

Contoocook  Academy  stands  on  the 
high  land  south-west  of  the  village  of 
Contoocook,  on  a  site  purchased  by 
the  corporation  of  Wm.  Howe  for  the 
sum  of  8150.    It  is  a  neat  building,  two 


stories  in  height,  containing  Academy 
Hall  above  and  drawing  and  recitation 
rooms  below.  In  the  tower  is  a  bell. 
W.  S.  Davis  is  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

COXCLUDIXG  OBSERVATIONS. 

Having  thus  briefly  closed  our  histori- 
cal sketch,  it  becomes  proper  to  consider 
the  present  status  of  education  in  Hop- 
kinton.  and  offer  such  suggestions  and 
reflections  as  may  be  profitable.  During 
the  years  that  are  past  this  town  has  lost 
many  advantages  through  circumstances 
beyond  her  control.  These  circum- 
stances have  already  been  in  part  pointed 
out.  Still  we  have  made  very  material 
gain.  In  the  department  of  school  disci- 
pline we  have  accomplished  much.  The 
teacher  no  longer  inspires  the  child 
through  the  terrors  of  the  rod  or  the  rul- 
er, and  the  order  of  the  children  is  as 
good  as,  or  superior  to,  that  of  j>ast 
times.  Xot  so  much  improvement  as 
might  be  has  been  made  in  school  archi- 
tecture, yet  we  have  some  school  houses 
that  are  sources  of  justified  pride.  The 
edifices  of  No.  1,  No.  5,  No.  12  and  No. 
24  are  especially  commendable.  Certain 
others  are  quite  decent,  comfortable  and 
respectable.  Some  of  our  instructors 
seek  to  approach  the  youthful  mind  by 
improved  rational  methods,  and  with  ed- 
ifying success.  Various  arts  are  devised 
to  make  the  place  and  hour  of  school  at- 
tractive and  inviting  rather  than  repul- 
sive and  forbidding.  It  is  now  quite 
common  to  find  various  features  of  decor- 
ation and  ornamentation,  as  with  pic- 
tures, flowers,  and  different  tasty  con- 
ceits, sustained  throughout  the  whole 
school  year. 

Yet  we  have  room  for  very  important 
improvements.  Prominently,  we  need  a 
better  distribution  of  the  school  funds. 
In  our  town  are  21  school  districts,  con- 
taining, in  1875,  478  legal  pupils.  That 
year  we  raised  from  all  sources  $2507.52, 
or  $5.24  for  each  scholar  in  the  town. 
Now  if  every  scholar  could  get  his  share 
of  educational  advantages  for  the  sum  of 
$5.24  expended,  the  distribution  would 
be  even ;  as  it  is,  however,  only  six  dis- 
tricts in  town  get  their  schooling  for  any- 
thing less  than  §5.24  per  scholar,  while 
the  remaining  15  pay  over  that  amount. 
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More  than  this,  the  six  districts  men- 
tioned have  258  pupils,  and  receive 
61035.70,  while  the  remaining  15  have 
220,  and  receive  $1471.82.  This  arrange- 
ment, therefore,  incurs  an  expense  of 
§436.12  more  for  teaching  38  scholars 
less.  Again,  last  year,  the  six  districts 
with  more  pupils  and  less  money  had  20 
weeks  of  instruction  on  an  average,  while 
the  15  with  less  pupils  and  more  mo'ney 
had  only  17  weeks.  Thus  we  have  an 
illustration  of  a  rule  that  works  too  im- 
perfectly to  deserve  to  be  tolerated  by  an 
intelligent  community.  There  are  sever- 
al ways  to  improve  this  condition  of 
things:  First,  by  a  concentration  of 
school  districts;  second,  by  the  adoption 
of  the  optional  law,  putting  the  school 
matters  of  the  town  in  the  hands  of  a 
board  of  education  with  power  to  locate 
schools  where  they  are  most  needed; 
third,  by  a  distribution  of  money  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  school  term,  and 
so  directly  with  reference  to  the  expense 
of  holding  it  uniformly  throughout  the 
limits  of  the  town.  We  are  indisposed  to 
enter  into  lengthy  discussion  here,  but, 
in  reference  to  the  third  resource  pointed 
out,  we  alfirm  that  if  it  is  a  fact  that  edu- 
cation is  a  public  necessity,  and  popula- 
tion is  uniformly  taxed  for  its  support, 
each  child  in  town  should  be  entitled  by 
law  to  all  the  advantages  implied  in  a 
uniform  length  of  all  the  common 
schools. 

In  too  many  instances  we  need  better 
school  buildings.  We  have  no  space  to 
discuss  this  subject.  We  only  wish  the 
law  forbade  any  school  district  to  draw 
its  portion  of  the  public  funds  until  it  had 
supplied  itself  with  a  school  house  ac- 
ceptable to  the  educational  authority, 
and  in  which  the  comfort,  health  or  life 
of  a  scholar  could  not  be  endangered. 
We  also  need  better  opportunities  for  in- 
struction in  high  branches.  We  need  a 
local  high  school,  to  which  pupils  can  re- 
pair for  preparation  to  teach  if  they  are 
so  disposed.  So  long  as  things  remain 
generally  as  now,  we  shall  have  to  de- 
pend largely  on  our  local  population  for 
instructors.  If  these  have  no  advantages 
derived  from  a  local  high  school,  the 
common  schools  must  materially  suffer. 

Said  Confucius  of  China:   *VLet  the 


public  schools  be  maintained,  and,  above 
all,  let  youth  be  instructed  early  in  the 
duties  of  life  and  formed  to  good  mor- 
als." We  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the 
uses  implied  in  a  good  system  of  practi- 
cal education.  Statistics,  it  is  said,  can 
not  lie.  Exact  computation  shows  that 
of  50,000  persons  at  one  time  confined  in 
the  jails  of  the  State  of  New  York,  30,- 
000  were  illiterate.  It  was  also  found 
that  of  all  the  illiterate  persons  residing 
in  that  State  one  in  three  had  committed 
some  crime;  while  of  all  the  educated 
only  one  in  twenty-seven  had  been  found 
guilty.  It  has  been  further  proved  that 
education  reduces  criminals  from  33  in 
100  to  3  in  100.  Such  and  similar  facts 
no  doubt  have  weight  in  the  estimation 
of  not  only  Germany,  but  Holland,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey, 
Egypt  and  Australia,  all  ot  which  have 
or  are  adopting  compulsory  education 
in  their  borders.  That  these  facts  need 
practical  contemplation  is  evident  from 
the  reduction  of  our  State  school  popula- 
tion to  the  number,  of  112:«  in  two  recent 
years,  that  the  average  ages  of  children 
attending  school  materially  decreased, 
and  that  the  number  of  children  living 
and  moving  in  defiance  of  the  compul- 
sory law  increased  by  484  in  the  same 
time. 

The  essential  qualities  enabling  us  to 
aspire  and  improve  are  inherent,  but  they 
need  education  and  culture  to  make  them 
effective  in  the  highest  degree.  Persons 
of  good  natural  endowments  will  assert 
their  better  powers  without  books  or 
schools,  but  trained  discipline  and  skill 
are  required  to  make  them  true  lords  of 
society.  What  is  asserted  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  is  as  true  of  man's  intellectual 
nature  as  of  anything  else : 

IN  THE  ROUGH. 

The  marble  was  pure  and  white, 

Though  only  a  block  at  best, 
But  the  artist,  with  inward  sight, 
Looked  further  than  all  the  rest, 
And  saw  m  the  hard,  rough  stone 
The  loveliest  statue  the  sun  shone  on. 

So  he  set  to  work  with  care, 

And  chiseled  a  form  of  grace — 
A  figure  divinely  fair. 
With  a  tender,  beautiful  face; 
But  the  blows  were  hard  and  fast 
That  brought  from  the  marble  their  work  at  last. 

So  I  think  that  human  lives 

Must  bear  God's  chisel  keen, 
Kthe  spirit  yearns  and  strives 
For  the  better  life  unseen; 
For  men  are  only  blocks  at  best, 
Till  the  chiseling  brings  out  all  the  rest. 


CALEB  WINN, 


CALEB  wnm. 

[Copviighted.] 


BY  REV.  LKAXDER  S.  COAX. 

One  day.  as  I  sat  in  my  study, 

I  heard  on  the  gravel-walk 
A  step  which  to  me  was  familiar. 

But  I  missed  the  familiar  talk — 
The  Corporal's  Yankee  lingo. 

So  I  knew  that  something  was  wron 
For  the  old  fellow's  cheery  accents 

Were  never  silent  long. 

**  I  want  ye  to  come  with  me,  parson, 

Down  to  see  comrade  Winn ; 
He  was  with  me  in  my  regiment. 

Au'  the  best  uv  neighbors  has  been. 
He  is  sick,  and  in  great  trouble, 

An'  wants  to  talk  with  you  ; 
You'll  find  whatever  he  tells  ye 

Like  the  gospel,  straight  an'  true. 

He  hain't  told  me  about  it. 

So  I  think  it's  somethin'  sad ; 
He  has  taken  his  bed.  an'  wildlike, 

Takin*  on  terrible  bad ; 
His  old  wooden  leg  is  hangin' 

Agin  the  bed-room  wall : 
For  you  he  keeps  enquirin'. 

But  don't  want  others  to  call. 

"  Here  we  are.  at  his  cottage, 

Don't  knock,  but  go  right  in; 
I'll  wait  here  in  the  kitchen, 

WTiere  I  have  often  been. 
I  hope  you  can  help  him.  somehow; 

I  reckon  it's  caused  by  grief, 
For  he  says  that  the  doctors 

Can't  give  him  any  relief." 

*•*♦** 

I'm  reported  in  hospital.  Chaplain, 

And  my  time  here  is  short ; 
But  I'm  not  goin'  to  whiniu'. 

You  know  I  ain't  that  sort. 
Ever  sence  that  day  in  the  Wilderness 

I've  been  prest  here,  the  heart  :— 
Sence  I  lost  my  leg  by  a  minnie. 

Couldn't  Stan*  no  great  start. 
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And  now  I've  had  one,  Chaplain, 

I'm  sure  Tva  almost  done; 
This  shot's  goin'  ter  drop  me, 

I've  got  to  turn  in  my  gun. 
When  I  knew  that  I  was  goin', 

That  ray  march  was  almost  through, 
I  thought  that  I  might  die  easier 

Ef  I  could  tell  it  ter  you. 

No,  no — 'tain't  that^  Chaplain, 

I  ftxt  that  long  ago, 
And  now.  ef  the  Captain's  ready, 

Then  I'm  already  ter  go. 
I  know  that  I'm  fur  from  perfict, 

But  I've  been  a-tryin'  fur  years, 
And  'bout  that  comin'  roll-call 

I  hain't  got  no  fears. 

It's  about  my  daughter  Mary, 

Who  cried  so  when  I  went. 
Who  grew  so  tall  'n'  han'some, 

So  patient  'n'  content; 
How  good  a  girl  she's  alwus  been! 

How  fair  she'd  grown  to  be, 
How  kind  she's  been,  and  faithful. 

And  sot  the  world  by  me ! 

"  Oh,  God !  I  can't  tell  it  to  ye!— 

It  came,  I  don't  know  how. 
But  it's  here,  the  wust  of  trouble. 

With  no  help  fur  it  now. 
But  he  came  so  proper  and  pleasin*; 

He  seemed  to  love  her,  too ; — 
I'd  ez  soon  have  thought  uv  watchin' 

Or  gone  ter  mistrustin'  you. 

"  But  the  wust  uv  it  is,  he's  left  her; 

And  she's  gone  well-nigh  mad ! 
It  breaks  my  heart  to  see  her — 

You  know  the  smile  she  had? 
She  sits  now  with  a  kind  uv  stare 

That's  jest  heart-breakin'  ter  see; 
She  don't  know't  I'm  dyin', — 

No,  sir;  she  don't  know  me! 

"  How  can  I  go  'n'  leave  her? 

That  han'some  scoundrel  abroad ! 
What  does  God  mean  by  it  Chaplain? 

Or  isn't  there  any  God? 
Ez  innocent  ez  a  baby, 

With  him  how  much  uv  a  chance? 
And  he,  by  this  time,  ma'be, 

Travellin'  over  in  France  I 
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You  needn't  tell  me  'bout  law  tur  it ! 

A  hell,  or  a  God,  or  not ; 
Ef  ther's  any  sich  thing  ez  jestis. 

The  villain  ought  to  be  shot  I 
Ez  I  hope  fur  heaven,  I'd  do  it, 

And  think  I  was  doin'  well ; 
And,  ef  God  knows  a  father's  feelin's, 

Be  runnin'  small  resk  uv  hell. 

"  Some  folks  sez  that  ther'  ain't  none! 

But  what's  to  be  done  with  sich? 
Where  else  can  there  be  jestis 

For  one  like  him^  that's  rich? 
Ef  there  ain't  none,  then  there  should  be, 

I  guess  that  there'll  be  enough, 
And  fur  sich  fair-seemin'  scoundrels 

God  can't  make  it  too  rough  I 

*'  Don't  set  there  mutterin' '  law  fur  it !  * 

What  chance  can  there  be  in  law? 
Can  ye  show  me  a  case  uv  jestis 

In  that  way't  ever  ye  saw? 
What  chance  to  bring  back  honor, 

Or  innocence  back  again. 
Or  wipe  from  an  honist  famerly 

The  least  of  an  awful  stain? 

'*  Why,  he  goes  abroad  respected, 

While  she's  ez  good  ez  dead ; 
And  byme  bye  he'll  be  back  agin 

A-holdin'  up  his  head ; 
But  ef  I  could  live  to  see  him  here, — 

A  Jedgment  Day,  or  not, — 
Ef  his  grave-stone  told  the  truth  uv  it, 

'Twould  say, '  The — villain — was — SHOT.' 

Been — a  week- -has  it — Chaplain? 

You — see — I'm-  -goin' — fast ; 
I  want-  -you — to  stay  here-  -with  me ; 

It's  comin'- -discharge — at  last. 
I  hope-  -that — Christ-  -will-  -remember 

When — He- -makes  up  the  books. 
The-  -blood — I  shed-  -in  battle. 

He- -knows-  -how  your  own  blood  looks. 

"  Is-  -it  night — now-  -or  evenin'  ?  " 
No,  comrade  the  sun  shines  clear." 
Then-  -that-  -roll-call — is-  -comin', 
P'r'aps-  -you-  -can  here  it-  -here. 
"  Dress  by  the  colors  !  "  He  wanders. 

Could- -I  have- -a  flag- -for  a  pall? 
It  seems- -I  can — see- -one- -floating 
From-  -a  flagstaff"-  -grand  and  tall. 
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It  seems-  -to  float-  -clear  to  Heaven. 

Hark !-  -can  I-  -hear — a  bell  ? 
Yes-  -it's-  -still-  -a-ringin' — . 

You--cannot — hear  it'?- -Well, 
Good-bye-  -take-  -care-  -uv — Mary — " 

And  when  he  heard  the  roll, 
I  trust  that  Christ  had  mercy 
On  the  rough  old  soldier's  soul. 

And  there,  on  the  wall  of  his  'bed-room, ' 

Hung  up  by  its  strap  to  a  peg, 
Just  where  he  last  had  left  it, 

Was  his  well-worn  wooden  leg. 
We  buried  it  carefully  with  him. 

Strapped  on,  as  it  was  before, 
With  the  flag,  as  he  requested, 

For  none  deserved  it  more. 

And  while  I  live  and  remember, 

I  never  can  forget 
His  chivalric  honor  and  '  jestis,' 

Nor  how  his  cheeks  were  wet, 
At  thought  of  the  flag,  and  Mary, 

Nor  the  teason  he  fought  so  well, 
Nor  the  treason  to  woman's  trust  and  love 

By  which  at  last  he  fell. 


''mKE  TO  spabe:' 


I  had  thought  of  her  very  often — my 
friend,  with  her  large  family  and  multi- 
plied duties ;  and  I  had  wondered  if  some 
of  the  little  ones  had  not  been  denomina- 
ted '•  unwelcomed  strangers,"  when  they 
nestled  so  fast  round  her  mother- knee. 
In  fact,  I  was  quite  sure  they  must  be, 
for  her  house  was  in  such  a  topsy-turvy 
condition — dolls,  cradles,  tops,  kites,  and 
miniature  fire-arms,  literally  covering  the 
pretty  figures  of  the  carpet.  And  then 
she  was  so  pale  and  emaciated,  and  her 
brow  was  furrowed  by  so  many  lines  of 
care !  I  was  quite  sure  she  was  not  as 
happy  as  I,  with  my  sweet  baby — al- 
though I  dropped  a  tear  for  the  little  dar- 
ling who  had  been  gathered  by  the  an- 
gels— for,  my  rooms  were  perfectly  kept, 
the  carpets  bright  as  new,  and  baby  al- 


ways so  sweet  and  nice  in  her  fresh  white 
linen.  I  thought— I  will  not  tell  you  my 
thoughts,  for  they  were  very  wicked 
ones,  and  I  drove  them  away  as  soon  as 
ever  I  could. 

I  could  never  verify  my  suspicions,  for 
whenever  I  visited  my  friend  I  found  her 
cheerful  and  happy,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
fusion which  everywhere  prevailed.  She 
stepped  over  dolls'  heads  with  the  grace 
of  a  queen,  not  the  slightest  scowl  mount- 
ing her  pretty  face — went  round  wheel- 
barrows and  dump-carts  without  a 
naughty  word  out  of  her  lips ;  while  I 
sat  boiling  over  with  indignation,  and  a 
silent  desire  to  take  them  by  course  and 
give  them  a  good  pious  thrashing  I 

I  afterwards  greatly  rejoiced  that  I 
kept  the  peace,  and  endured  my  visit  to 
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the  end ;  for,  during  the  season  of  a  rag- 
ing disease  among  children,  the  circle 
was  broken,  and  the  youngest  of  her 
eight  was  laid  beneath  its  winding-sheet 
of  snow. 

I  called  upon  her  to  offer  my  warmest 
sympathy,  for  I  truly  loved  my  friend, 
when  I  found  her  heart-broken  and  crush- 
ed by  the  loss  of  her  baby. 

"  Oh,"  said  she,  '*  my  mother-life  has 


been  one  of  great  care  and  anxiety,  bufc 
love  helped  bear  the  burdens;  and  al- 
though weary  and  worn,  I  find  I  had 
none  to  spare !" 

I  felt  rebuked.  I  could  give  her  no 
answer;  so  I  kissed  her  pale  lips,  and 
turned  homeward,  I  trust  a  better  mother 
to  my  own,  and  more  tender  and  loving 
to  the  little  ones  who  crowd  another's 
door.  Maud  Mullen. 
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Subscriptions  for  the  Granite  Month- 
ly can  commence  with  any  number 
which  the  subscriber  may  choose,  the 
edition  of  each  issue  having  been  large 
enough  to  supply  a  considerable  pros- 
pective demand. 


The  many  admirers  of  the  poetical 
productions  of  Rev.  Leander  S.  Coan  of 
Alton,  (some  of  which  have  appeared  in 
our  pages),  will  be  pleased  to  learu  that 
Mr.  Coan  contemplates  the  publication  of 
an  edition  of  his  poems  at  an  early  day. 


The  portrait  of  Hon.  Joshua  G.  Hall, 
which  appears  in  this  issue,  is  from  a 
photograph  by  F.  H.  Foss  of  Dover,  as 
was  that  of  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Spalding,  in 
No.  7.  Mr.  Foss  is  an  artist  of  unusual 
merit,  having  few,  if  any,  superiors  in 
his  line  in  New  England. 


The  unavoidable  delay  in  the  appear- 
ance of  this  number  of  the  Granite 
Monthly  (a  circumstance  certainly  as 
much  regretted  by  us  as  any  of  our  pa- 
trons), will  not  prevent  the  publication 
of  No.  12,  which  completes  the  first  vol- 
ume, before  the  first  of  June.  Among 
the  interesting  articles  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  next  number  will  be  one  by 
Prof.  Sanborn  entitled  The  Pulpit  in 
New  Hampshire  during  the  Present  Cen- 
turj'-,"  and  one  by  Asa  McFarland,  Esq., 
of  Concord,  entitled  Several  Sundays 
in  Europe/'  written  from  his  personal 


observations  during  a  visit  to  Europe 
some  years  since. 

From  arecently  published  account  of  a 
reunion  of  the  natives  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  Vineland,  N.  J.,  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  thrift  and  enterprise  of  that  flour- 
ishing settlement  is  due  to  the  New 
Hampshire  element  in  its  population. 
And  in  this  respect  Vineland  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  Visit  almost 
any  city  in  the  Union  and  you  are  sure 
to  find,  upon  investigation.  New  Hamp- 
shire men  at  the  head  of  some  of  its  most 
important  business  enterprises,  and  you 
also  find  them  conspicuous  in  public  and 
professional  life. 


While  we  have  failed  to  accomplish  as 
much  as  we  had  hoped  in  the  work  upon 
which  we  entered  nearly  a  year  ago,  we 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
what  we  have  done  is  appreciated,  not 
only  by  our  patrons,  but  also  by  disin- 
terested parties  whose  attention  has  been 
casually  directed  thereto.  In  a  recent 
private  communication  the  editor  of  the 
Historical  Magazine  says  :  "I  congratu- 
late you  on  making  a  work  which  is  a 
credit  to  you  and  your  State ;  but  I  fear 
it  is  too  good  to  be  profitable  in  a  pecu- 
niary sense.  Readers,  now-a-days,  pre- 
fer trashy  and  you  pander  very  little  to 
the  tastes  of  such  readers." 

We  would  add,  that  while  it  is  true 
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that  our  enterprise  has  not  proved  a  prof- 
itable one  in  a  pecuniary  sense  thus  far, 
and  while  we  never  expect  to  ''get  rich" 
from  its  results,  we  have  strong  gouud 
for  hope  that  the  intelligent  people  of 
New  Hampshire  will  yet  accord  us  the 
encouragement,  which,  with  our  own 
continued  efforts,  shall  make  it  a  sub- 
stantial success. 


In  the  recent  sad  and  startling  death 
of  John  E.  Lyon,  President  of  the  Bos- 
ton, Concord  &  Montreal  and  White 
Mts.  Railroad,  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire have  sustained  a  great  and  irre- 
parable loss.  Certainly  no  other  man,  in 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century,did  so  much 
as  the  deceased  railroad  manager  to  de- 
velop the  resources  and  advance  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  State ;  and,  though 
laboring  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  corporation  of  which  he  was  the  offi- 
cial head,  he  is  justly  entitled  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  public  benefactor. 

If  the  State  Agricultural  College  must 
be  given  up  as  a  practical  failure  (which 
some  are  not  yet  ready  to  admit),  it  is 
certainly  to  be  hoped  that  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  will  not  be  allowed  to  follow 
in  its  wake.  But  the  latter  can  only  be 
maintained  by  a  liberal  policy  as  well  as 
by  a  careful  and  judicious  guardianship 
on  the  part  of  the  State.  The  policy  of 
"doing  things  by  halves"  is  a  mistaken 
one  in  public  as  well  as  private  affairs, 
and  certainly  an  institution  of  this  kind 


should  not  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 
It  should  have  a  generous  support  and 
careful  supervision  at  the  hands  of  the 
State  so  long  as  it  remains  a  public  insti- 
tution. 


So  far  as  heard  from  the  census  taken 
by  the  selectmen  and  assessors  of  the  va- 
rious towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestion  of  Governor 
Prescott,  indicates  a  large  increase  over 
the  population  shown  by  the  census  of 
1870,  in  many  places,  and  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that  a  considerable  in- 
crease for  the  entire  State  will  app*»ar. 
The  town  of  Littleton  shows  an  increase 
of  about  three  hundred,  Claremont  five 
hundred,  Newport  about  the  same  in 
proportion,  and  many  others  a  similar 
increase.  Of  course  in  some  of  the 
"  back  towns"  and  rural  districts,remote 
from  the  business  and  manufacturing 
centres  and  railroad  facilities,  there  has 
been  a  decrease,  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  it  will  equal  the  increase  shown  in 
the  larger  towns  and  villages.  We  may 
add  in  this  connection  that  the  prospect 
is  that  the  next  ten  years  will  show  an 
increase  rather  than  decrease  of  popula- 
tion in  the  country  towns.  The  tide  is 
turning,  and  the  surplus  population  of 
the  overcrowded  manufacturing  towns 
has  already  begun  to  find  the  way  back 
to  the  deserted  farms  where  there  is  am- 
ple opportunity  for  healthy  and  fairly 
remunerative  labor. 
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New  Hampshire  has  but  a  single  sea- 
port, and  her  shipping  interest  is  neces- 
sarily limited,  yet  her  one  sea-port  has  a 
safe  and  superior  harbor,  and  its  location 
is  naturally  a  most  advantageous  one  for 
commanding  the  trade,  not  only  of  a 
large  section  of  New  England,  but  far 
beyond,  even  to  the  great  North-west. 
Portsmouth  is,  in  fact,  the  nearest,  and 
naturally  the  most  readily  accessible 
ocean  port  to  Ogdensburg,  and  had  its 
citizens,  and  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  generally,  been  thor- 
oughly alive  to  their  opportunity,  and 
animated  by  a  proper  degree  of  local  and 
State  pride,  our  sea-port  might  have  been 
to-day  the  successful  rival  of  Boston — a 
great  commercial  emporium,  command- 
ing a  vost  foreign  and  domestic  trade. 

Something  has  been  done,  however,  by 
Portsmouth  in  years  past,  in  ship-build- 
ing and  the  carrying  trade,  and,  although 
it  can  never  secure  the  position  which  it 
might  once  easily  have  attained,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  future  will  witness,  at 
least,  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity  in 
this  direction  than  has  heretofore  been 
developed. 

Among  the  representatives  of  the  en- 
terj)rise  and  industry  of  Portsmouth  dur- 
ing the  past  half  century,  there  is  per- 
haps no  one  more  worthy  of  mention,  or 
who  has  attained  in  a  higher  degree  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  the  community 


than  the  Hon.  Daniel  Marcy,  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  has  been  the  recipient  of 
stronger  tokens  of  public  favor.  Mr. 
Marcy  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1810,  being  now  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year.  His  father,  Peter  Marcy,  was  a 
native  of  Bordeaux,  France,  but  came  to 
this  country  in  early  youth,  with  Capt. 
George  Huntress  of  Portsmouth,  in 
which  place  he  made  his  home,  but  pur- 
sued the  occupation  of  a  sailor,  in  the 
West  India  and  coasting  trade,  attaining 
the  position  of  ship-master.  He  married 
a  Miss  Knight,  from  one  of  the  old  fam- 
ilies of  Eliott,  Me.,  by  whom  he  had 
three  sons— Samuel,  Peter  and  Daniel. 
When  Daniel,  the  youngest,  was  a  child 
of  two  years,  Mrs.  Marcy  died,  leaving 
the  boys  to  their  father's  care.  He  had 
little  time  to  devote  to  their  instruction 
and  guidance,  but  did  the  best  he  could 
for  them,  with  the  limited  means  at  his 
command,  and  himself  died,  ten  years 
later,  leaving  to  his  sons  the  simple  her- 
itage of  a  good  name  and  an  honest  ex- 
ample. 

Samuel  Marcy,  the  eldest  of  the  broth- 
ers, went  to  sea,  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
under  Capt.  Titus  Salter.  He  followed  a 
sailor'b  life  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
finally  engaged  in  business  as  a  stevedore 
at  New  Orleans,  which  city  he  thence- 
forth made  his  home,  and  was  quite  suc- 
cessful in  business.   He  married  a  Miss 
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Perkins  of  Dover,  and  died  some  years 
ago.  at  about  sixty  years  of  age.  leaving 
his  wife  and  three  children.  The  widow 
and  two  surviving  daughters  still  reside 
in  Xew  Orleans. 

Peter  Marcy.  the  second  son.  was  ap- 
prenticed at  an  early  age  to  Isaac  Xelson. 
a  prominent  ship  carpenter  of  Ports- 
mouth, witli  whom  he  served  the  usual 
term  of  seven  years,  completing  his  ser- 
vice in  1828,  when  about  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  With  a  full  stock  of  Yan- 
kee ''pluck"  and  courage  as  his  capital, 
with  his  chest  of  tools,  he  immediately 
embarked  for  Xew  Orleans  in  the  ship 
Wm.  Badger,  paying  twenty-five  dol- 
lars passage  money,  and  working  at  his 
trade  upon  the  ship  during  the  voyage. 
Arriving  in  Xew  Orleans,  he  was  not 
long  in  laying  the  foundation  for  future 
success.  He  built  the  first  dry  dock  in 
that  city,  and  soon  established  a  large 
and  profitable  business,  in.  which,  to- 
gether with  his  subsequent  shipping  ven- 
tures, in  company  with  Daniel,  he  has 
gained  an  ample  fortune,  although  suf- 
fering greatly,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
through  the  losses  and  depreciation  con- 


sequent upon  the  late  unhappy  civil 
war.  He  has  been  prominently  engaged 
in  public  aff'airs,  and  was  for  sixteen 
years  a  member  of  the  Louisiana  Legis- 
lature, and  has  held  and  retains  in  the 
fullest  degree  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  he  resides.  Although 
retired  from  public  life  and  active  busi- 
ness, he  is  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  vig- 
orous health  and  mental  activity,  and 
manifests  a  lively  interest  in  all  matters 
looking  to  a  restoration  of  the  commer- 
cial and  general  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. Waverley.''  his  family  seat,  locat- 
ed across  the  river  in  Algiers,  now  a 
part  of  the  city  of  Xew  Orleans,  is  the 
abode  of  substantial  comfort  and  ele- 
gance, and  commands  an  extensive  view 
ot  the  city  and  shipping.  His  wife  was 
an  accomplished  Southern  lady,  intelli- 
gence of  whose  sudden  death  has  just 
been  received  at  Portsmouth  at  the  time 
of  writing  this  article.  He  has  five  chil- 
dren, two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Daniel  Marcy,  the  subject  of  our 
sketch,  at  twelve  years  of  age.  or  about 
the  time  of  his  father's  death,  went  to 
work  upon  a  farm  in  the  vicinity,  but  the 
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incliaation  for  a  sea-faring  life,  always 
strong  in  the  fdmily.  could  not  be  over- 
come, and  the  following  year  found  him 
engaged  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to 
Demarara,  in  the  West  Indies,  under 
Capt.  Sheafe.  From  this  time  until  1831 
he  followed  the  sea,  in  the  coasting  and 
West  India  service,  the  larger  portion  of 
the  time,  but  remaining  at  home  in 
Portsmouth  a  few  months  each  year  for 
several  years  to  attend  school,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Harris,  a  popular  and  successful 
teacher  of  those  days,  being  his  instruc- 
tor. 

In  1831,  being  then  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  Mr.  Marcy  went  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  service  of 
Messrs.  R.  D.  Shepard  and  Judah  Truro, 
two  wealthy  residents  of  that  city,  large- 
ly interested  in  shipping  and  commerce. 
He  engaged  as  shipmaster  in  the  foreign 
trade,  and  remained  in  their  employ,  in 
continuous  service  as  shipmaster,  for  a 
period  of  eleven  years.  In  1842  he  en- 
tered into  an  arrangement  with  his  em- 
ployers, Messrs.  Shepard  and  Truro,  and 
his  brother  Peter,  for  the  building  of  a 
ship  at  Portsmouth,  all  taking  an  inter- 
est in  the  vessel,  and  he  came  to  Ports- 
mouth to  superintend  its  construction. 
When  it  was  completed,  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  ship  for  its  first  voyage. 

This  arrangement,  by  which  a  ship 
was  built  at  Portsmouth  each  year  under 
Capt.  Marcy's  supervision,  and  its  first 
voyage  made  under  his  command,  con- 
tinued until  1851,  when  Messrs.  Shepard 
and  Truro  withdrew  from  business. 
Capt.  Marcy,  however,  in  company  with 
his  brother  Peter,  inducing  citizens  of 
Portsmouth  to  share  in  each  venture, 
continued  his  *  operations  in  the  ship- 
building line  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion,  the  consequences  of  which 
were  fatal  to  the  ship- building  interest, 
and  almost  totally  destructive  to  Ameri- 
can commerce.  He  made  his  last  voyage 
as  master  of  a  vessel  in  1852,  in  which 
year  he  built  the  ship  Franklin  Pierce. 
This  final  voyage  was  from  Portsmouth 
to  New  Orleans,  from  there  to  Liverpool 
with  a  cargo  of  cotton,  and  return  to 
New  York  with  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
emigrant  passengers.  From  that  time 
Capt.  Marcy  remained  mostly  at  home  in 


Portsmouth,  although  frequently  called 
to  the  South  through  his  business  asso- 
ciations with  his  brother  at  New  Or- 
leans. 

In  the  spring  of  1854,  when  in  New 
York  on  his  return  from  a  Southern  trip, 
he  received  intelligence  of  his  election  to 
the  Legislature  of  his  native  State,  an 
honor  which  he  had  never  sought  or  ex- 
pected, for  although  an  ardent  Demo- 
crat, with  decided  political  convictions, 
he  had  taken  no  part  in  active  politics. 
He  accepted  the  position,  however,  and 
attended  faithfully  to  his  duties  as  a  ser- 
vant of  the  public,  acquitting  himself  so 
acceptably  as  to  be  continued  in  legisla- 
tive service  for  several  successive  years, 
first  in  the  House,  and  then  for  two  years 
in  the  Senate.  In  1861  he  received  the 
nomination  of  the  Democracy  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  for  Representa- 
tive to  Congress,  but  was  defeated  by 
Gen.  Marston  of  Exeter,  the  Republican 
candidate.  At  the  next  election,  in 
March,  1863,  Gen.  Marston  being  then  in 
service  in  the  field,  and  Joel  Eastman  of 
Conway  the  Republican  candidate,  Capt. 
Marcy,  who  was  again  the  candidate  of 
the  Democracy,  was  elected,  and  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Thirty-Eighth  Con- 
gress, performing  honorable  service  for 
his  district  and  State  and  the  country  at 
large. 

The  country  was  then  in  the  midst  of 
civil  war,  and  while  vast  appropriations 
were  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
army  and  the  maintenance  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  contest  with  rebellion,  nu- 
merous schemes  were  on  foot  for  plun- 
dering the  public  treasury  and  robbing 
the  people.  All  these  schemes  met  the 
determined  opposition  of  Capt.  Marcy, 
but  he  never  failed  to  give  his  vote  for 
all  necessary  appropriations  for  the  army 
and  the  public  service.  It  was  during 
his  term  that  the  measure  by  which  the 
government  surrendered  its  first  mort- 
gage upon  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
came  up  in  Congress.  This  measure, 
which  paved  the  way  for  the  Credit 
Mobilier "  fraud,  whose  exposure  so 
startled  the  country  a  few  years  subse- 
quently, he  opposed  with  his  vote  and 
influence  at  every  stage,  although  acting 
with  a  small  minority  of  the  members. 
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During  the  period  of  his  Congressional 
service  the  Washington  hospitals  were 
filled  with  sick  and  wounded  soldiers, 
and  certainly  no  member  from  any  State 
was  any  more  assiduous  in  his  efforts  in 
their  behalf  than  Capt.  Marcy.  Hun- 
dreds of  sick  and  suffering  soldiers  from 
our  State  had  their  wants  supplied  at  his 
hands,  while  no  service,  in  his  power  to 
render,  was  ever  withheld  from  a  New 
Hampshire  soldier,  whether  in  sickness 
or  in  health.  He  was  the  candidate  of 
his  party  for  Congress  at  subsequent 
elections,  but  the  Republicans  were  too 
strongly  in  the  ascendancy  to  admit  of 
his  success. 

In  the  memorable  campaign  of  1871, 
Capt.  Marcy  was  again  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  State  Senator  in  the  First 
District,  William  Marden  being  the  Re- 
publican candidate.  There  was  a  third 
ticket  in  the  field,  receiving  suflScieut 
votes  to  defeat  a  choice  of  Senator  by  the 
people,  but  the  result  was  the  election  of 
Capt.  Marcy  by  the  Legislature.  The 
next  year,  and  for  two  or  three  succeed- 
ing years,  he  was  elected  to  the  House 
by  the  people  of  his  ward,  who  ever 
found  in  him  an  honest  and  faithful  rep- 
resentative. This,  with  three  years  in 
the  city  government,  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen',  constitutes  the  ex- 
tent of  his  public  service,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  six  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Reform 
School,  upon  which  he  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Straw,  and  of  which  he  was  for  five 
years  president,  taking  great  interest  in 
the  management  of  the  institution.  He 
w^as  also  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1876. 

Capt.  Marcy  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at 
Charleston  in  1860.  He  was  in  New  Or- 
leans when  chosen,  and  proceeded  to 
Charleston  in  company  with  many  of  the 
delegates  from  the  Southern  States.  The 
spirit  of  secession  had  already  begun  to 
manifest  itself,  and  many  of  the  party 
leaders  at  the  South  were  outspoken  in 
their  determination  to  withdraw  trom  the 
Convention,  if  they  could  not  control  its 
action,  even  as  they  proposed  that  the 
South  should  secede  from  the  Union  if 
the  result  of  the  election  should  not  be 


satisfactory.  With  these  men,  both  on 
the  way  to  Charleston  and  during  the  ex- 
citing days  of  the  session,  he  used  all  his 
powers  of  argument  to  induce  them  to 
stand  by  the  party  and  the  country  and 
abide  the  result,  but  to  no  avail.  Other 
delegates,  from  New  England,  however, 
including  such  men  as  Benjamin  F.  But- 
ler and  Caleb  Cushing,  then  high  in  the 
councils  of  the  Democratic  party,  en- 
couraged them  in  the  course  they  had  de- 
termined to  pursue.  They  withdrew  from 
the  Convention.  The  party  was  broken 
and  defeated  as  the  result.  Secession 
followed,  with  all  its  terrible  consequen- 
ces to  the  South  and  to  the  nation.  More 
than  one  of  the  Southern  delegates  whom 
Capt.  Marcy  urged  to  stand  by  their  par- 
ty associates  of  the  North,  have  since 
acknowledged  to  him  the  grievous  error 
of  their  course. 

In  January,  1876,  the  Democratic  State 
Convention,  with  great  unanimity,  pre- 
sented the  name  of  Capt.  Marcy  as  the 
candidate  of  the  party  for  Governor. 
The  nomination  was  entirely  unsought 
and  undesired  by  him,  yet,  upon  the  ur- 
gently expressed  desire  of  his  party 
friends,  he  accepted  it,  and,  although 
there  was  no  general  expectation  of  a 
Democratic  triumph,  the  campaign  was 
a  vigorous  one  at  least.  He  was  again 
the  candidate  of  his  party  in  1877,  but 
the  result  of  the  presidential  canvass  had 
so  discouraged  the  Democracy  that  they 
had  little  heart  in  the  contest,  and  the 
Republicans  again  succeeded. 

During  the  past  few  years  Capt.  Marcy 
has  lent  his  aid  and  example  toward  the 
revival  of  ship  building  at  Portsmouth, 
and  with  his  brother  and  others  as  part- 
ners in  the  enterprise,  has  built  several 
of  the  finest  ships  ever  launched  at  that 
port.  The  Wm.  H.  Marcy,  a  splendid 
vessel  of  1700  tons,  built  in  1874.  made 
its  first  voyage  to  California  in  the  au- 
tumn of  that  year  under  command  of  his 
second  son,  Capt  J.  Truro  Marcy,  and 
still  remains  in  the  California  trade,  un- 
der his  command.  The  Frank  Jones,  an- 
other fine  ship  of  1600  tons,  was  built  the 
following  year.  Last  year  he  built  the 
ship  Granite  State,  a  vessel  of  1800  tons 
register  and  the  largest  ever  built  at 
Portsmouth.    This  vessel  sailed  on  its 
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first  voyage  in  October  last,  bound  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  under  command  of  Capt. 
Wra.  Ross,  with  a  cargo  of  ice  and  ap- 
ples, and  is  now  making  a  voyage  from 
Montevideo  to  San  Francisco. 

Capt.  Marcy  has  been  twice  married  — 
first  in  1839,  to  Miss  Henrietta  Priest  of 
Portsmouth,  who  died  in  1850,  leaving 
him  three  children,  two  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter, all  living  at  the  present  time.  Both 
of  the  sons  are  ship  captains,  and  have 
been  in  service  on  ship  board  since  leav- 
ing school  in  youth.  The  younger,  J. 
Truro  Marcy,  we  have  heretofore  alluded 
to  ;  the  elder,  Henry  L.  Marcy,  is  in  com- 
mand of  the  ship  ^'Coldstream'"  now  on 
a  voyage  to  China.  The  daughter  is 
now  the  wife  of  S.  B.  Cunningham  of 
Portsmouth.  Subsequently  he  married 
Miss  Catherine  Lord,  his  present  wife, 
and  the  daughter  of  Eben  Lord,  Esq.,  of 
Portsmouth,  by  whom  he  has  one  son, 
George  L.,  a  lad  of  eleven  years. 

The  house  in  which  Capt.  Marcy  was 
born,  on  Water  St.,  is  yet  standing.  His 
residence,  which  has  been  his  home  for 
the  last  thirty-five  years,  is  a  substantial 
mansion  on  Pleasant  street — the  abode  of 
comfort  and  of  a  generous  hospitality. 
His  religious  associations,  for  the  great- 


er portion  of  his  life,  have  been  with  the 
Universalist  denomination,  in  which  doc- 
trine he  is  a  firm  believer,  but  he  has  for 
the  past  few  years  attended  public  wor- 
ship at  the  Episcopal  Church. 

While  his  business  interests  have  been 
mainly  in  connection  with  ship  building 
and  the  carrying  trade.  Capt.  Marcy  has 
long  been  connected  with  the  banking 
institutions  of  Portsmouth,  being  a  Di- 
rector in  the  X.  H.  National  Bank  from 
its  organization,  and  also  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Guarranty  and  Trust  Company, 
which  he  was  active  in  organizing.  He 
is  also  a  Director  of  the  Portsmouth  and 
Dover  Railroad  Company. 

Although  well  advanced  in  years,  Capt. 
Marcy  is  in  vigorous  health,  bodily  and 
mental,  and  still  manifests  a  lively  inter- 
est in  all  matters  aff"ecting  the  welfare  of 
the  community  and  the  business  prosper- 
ity and  progress  of  the  country.  Inti- 
mately associated,  as  he  has  been,  with 
our  commercial  and  shipping  interests, 
he  fully  realizes  their  importance,  and 
urges  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of 
such  measures  by  the  government  as 
shall  tend  to  their  encouragement  and  re- 
vival, as  a  most  practical  means  for  the 
advancement  of  general  prosperity. 
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BY  MARY  HELEN  BOODEY. 

Grief  does  not  make  one  old,  though  Death  hath  crossed 

Life's  shining  web,  so  that  one  side  is  bright 

With  the  efl"ulgence  of  dear  Heaven's  own  light, 
The  other  dark  with  woe  for  what  is  lost ; 
Nay,  though  the  anguish  of  the  soul  thus  tossed 

Upon  the  waves  of  life  may  seem  to  be 

The  centred  sorrow  of  a  century, 
Youth  is  not  added  to  the  general  cost. 
The  soul  may  cease  to  wonted  hopes  to  cling. 

And  turn  indifl'erent  from  what  once  was  dear, 
But  time  will  prove  there  bubbles  yet  a  spring 

That  will  entice  it  with  its  waters  clear; 
The  bird  flies  from  the  South  that  yet  shall  sing 

A  soothing  song,  and  Summer-time  is  near. 
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BY  PKOF.  E.  D.  SAN-BOKN'. 


Fifty  Tears  ago.  religious  controversies 
were  as  Tioleut  and  bitter  as  political 
quarrels  now  are.  The  public  mind  can 
be  engrossed  by  only  one  great  theme  at 
a  time.  The  theological  discussions 
were  succeeded  by  the  first  great  tem- 
perance reform,  which  pervaded  all  Xew 
England.  Then  followed  the  anti-slav- 
ery war.  which  culminated  in  the  great 
civil  war,  whose  earthquake  throes  still 
shake  the  land  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
The  religious  element  entered  largely 
into  this  controversy,  in  its  origin,  and 
ministers.  North  and  South,  became  the 
principal  antagonists.  Words  were  soon 
exchanged  for  swords,  and  orators  for 
soldiers.  Since  the  war.  the  most  vio- 
lent political  strife  has  raged  that  was 
ever  known  on  earth.  Milton's  war  in 
heaven  was  less  malignant.  At  last  an 
*•  era  of  good  feeling  has  returned :  and 
peace,  "  with  her  olives  crowned,"*  turns 
again  the  public  eye  and  heart  toward 
religion,  and  modern  evangelists  preach 
to  assembled  thousands,  as  did  White- 
field  and  Wesley  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  But  during  the  last  fifty 
years  a  great  change  has  come  over  the 
minds  of  men.  both  in  the  presentation 
and  the  acceptance  of  divine  truth.  The 
pulpit  ministrations  of  to-day  are  as  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  my  boyhood  as  the 
telegraph  and  railroad  differ  from  the 
postal  communications  and  the  stage 
coach  travel  of  that  date.  The  sectarian 
controversies  at  the  beginidng  of  this 
century  led  to  the  buUding  of  three  or 
four  churches  in  small  country  towns, 
where  only  one  was  needed,  and  where 
all  are  now  closed.   They  led,  also,  to 

protracted  meetings."  held,  in  almost 
every  town  in  the  State,  from  three  to 
twenty  days  in  duration.  They  led.  also, 
to  camp  meetings,  quarterly  meetings, 
yearly  meetings,  and  second  advent 
meetings,  among   different  denomina- 


tions, all  of  which  have  declined,  and 
most  of  them  are  disappearing.  The 
camp  meetings,  once  so  eflicient  in  revi- 
vals, are  now  said  to  be  little  more  than 
conventions  of  people  of  similar  views  for 
summer  recreation  and  religious  CDjoy- 
ment.  The  power  of  association  has  not 
lost  its  charm.  Our  most  important 
transactions,  in  politics,  agriculture,  ed- 
ucation and  religion,  are  managed  by 
great  convocations  of  people.  Even  the 
*■  hay-fever  *•  is  cured  by  crowds  huddled 
together  at  a  mountain  hotel. 

In  religion,  the  individual  is  merged  in 
the  denomination,  and  repentance  and 
faith  are  embodied  in  high-soundiug  reso- 
lutions. The  bible  is  studied  at  the  Sab- 
bath school  and  fireside  by  the  dictation 
of  self-constituted  hierophants.  Men  a 
thousand  miles  away  tell  us  how  and 
when  and  what  to  read  in  the  sacred  vol- 
ume, and  add  their  own  version  of  the 
passage?  selected.  Then  we  have  great 
elective  conventions,  that  attempt  to  reg- 
ulate the  belief  and  practice  of  all  Chris- 
tendom. We  have  evangelical  alliances, 
pan-presbyterian  assemblies,  church  con- 
vocations, congregational  councils  and 
general  assemblies  to  make  creeds  and 
rules  for  separate  denominations.  Be- 
sides these  great  controlling  bodies,  we 
have  Episcopal.  Baptist,  Methodist. 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Boards, 
and  last  and  not  least.  Woman's  Board 
of  Missions.  We  have  also  Sabbath 
School  Parliaments  and  Conventions  and 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  to 
lay  out  work  for  ministers,  and  to  teach 
laymen  what  to  think,  how  to  think, 
and  when  to  speak  their  thoughts. 
Whether  these  large  armies  of  Christian 
warriors  make  greater  inroads  upon  the 
enemy's  domains  than  the  individual 
sharp-shooters  of  a  former  generation, 
remains  to  be  proved  by  the  results. 
Probably  these  popular  methods  of  asso- 
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ciated  action  will  soon  pass  away  and  be 
succeeded  by  other  human  instrumentali- 
ties, apart  from  the  church.  An  Orien- 
tal Sultan  once  commanded  his  Vizier  to 
fiirnish  a  motto  for  his  signet  ring  which 
should  always  be  appropriate.  He  gave 
him  the  following:  ''This,  too,  shall 
pass  away."  In  the  moral  world,  as  in 
the  physical,  "  all  thijngs  are  in  a  state 
of  flux,"  and  events  are  always  6ecow- 
iwg',"  as  the  Germans  say,  and  never  re- 
ally "  heingy 

"  The  present  is  a  weary  scene, 

And  always  wished  away; 
We  live  on  to  be  and  has  been, 

But  never  on  to-day." 

I  propose  now  to  say  something  of  the- 
ological warfare  fifty  years  ago.  Old 
Gilmanton  was  the  "foughten  field." 
The  soldiers  of  the  cross,  or  rather  of 
creeds,  were  styled  "  Predestinarians  " 
and  "  Free-Willers,"  or.  in  technical  lan- 
guage, "  Calvinists  "  and  "  Arminians." 
For  the  last  three  centuries,  two  generic 
creeds  have  prevailed  among  evangelical 
Christians.  Good  men,  holding  either  of 
these  opinions,  have  often  persecuted 
their  opponents  as  heretics.  The  found- 
ers of  these  creeds  were  Calvin  and  Ar- 
minius.  Calvin  was  born  A.  D.  1500 ; 
Arminius  in  1560.  The  former  made  in- 
finite justice  the  basis  of  his  doctrines  ; 
the  latter  chose  infinite  mercy  to  build 
upon.  Being  men  of  difl'erent  tempera- 
ments, they  reached  difterent  conclu- 
sions. Calvin  made  dogmas  prominent ; 
Arminius  enjoined  duties.  Calvin  placed 
human  salvation  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
God.  He  elects ,  calls  and  justifies  whom 
he  will.  His  opponent  made  the  Individ-, 
ual  responsible  for  his  eternal  destiny. 
By  God's  grace,  he  was  able  to  work 
out  his  own  salvation.  The  sinner  has 
the  ability  to  repent,  love  and  work ;  and 
God  will  hear,  approve  and  save  the  con- 
trite soul.  Or,  in  other  words,  ''  what- 
soever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap."  The  sinner  sows  and  reaps ;  God 
waters  and  gives  the  increase.  Minis- 
ters of  the  "standing  order"  preached 
much  on  dogmatic  theology.  My  mem- 
ory recalls  sermons  which  I  heard 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  They 
were  impressed  upon  me  by  the  discus- 
sions they  evoked  at  home.  After  hear- 
ing a  sermon  on  "effectual  calling," 


with  an  earnest  appeal  at  the  close  for 
sinners  to  repent,  the  neighbors,  on  the 
way  home,  dropped  in  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  then  and  there  decided 
"  that  the  minister  bound  the  sinner  ban  d 
and  foot,  and  then  bade  him  run  for  his 
life."  He  demonstrated  his  inability  to 
act,  and  solemnly  assured  him  that  he 
would  be  eternally  lost  if  he  did  not 
act.  This  seemed  unreasonable.  After 
hearing  a  sermon  on  a  "limited  atone- 
ment," showing  that  all  but  the  elect 
were  vessels  of  wrath,  fitted  for  the  fire, 
the  audience  were  told  that  if  it  were  cer- 
tain that  only  one  sinner  would  be  saved, 
"  each  should  strive  to  be  that  one."  The 
majority  said  there  is  no  hope  with  such 
a  creed.  We  are  doomed  whether  we 
strive  or  sit  still.  After  hearing  a  sermon 
on  divine  sovereignty,  from  the  text  "  Is 
there  evil  in  the  city,  and  the  Lord  hath 
not  done  it?"  making,  as  Dr.  Emmons 
does,  God  the  only  efficient  actor  in  the 
universe,  the  Arminians  said :  '•  He 
makes  God  the  author  of  sin.  I  do  not 
believe  the  doctrine."  On  another  Sab- 
bath Rev.  Mr.  Curtis  of  Pittsfield 
preached  at  Gilmanton  on  "  predestina- 
tion," as  the  people  called  it.  He  went 
so  far  as  to  include  the  "  reprobation  " 
of  the  non-elect.  The  rigid  Calvinists 
were  delighted,  and  printed  the  sermon 
for  circulation.  The  "  Free-Willers,"  so 
called,  took  up  the  gauntlet  and  made  it 
the  subject  of  their  daily  and  weekly 
ministrations.  They  could  then  gain  ad- 
mission to  no  one  of  the  meetinghouses 
in  town,  hence  they  met  almost  every 
evening  at  private  houses  and  in  school- 
houses,  "  at  early  candle-lighting,"  and 
on  the  Sabbath  in  barns.  Multitudes 
thronged  to  hear  their  most  gifted  ex- 
horters.  They  took  occasion  to  preach 
and  sing  free  salvation  to  all  that  would 
repent  and  bring  forth  works  meet  for 
repentance.  They  had  some  spirited  lit- 
tle hymns,  fitted  to  inspire  zeal  and  devo- 
tion, compiled  for  their  use.  Some  little 
snatches  of  them  still  linger  in  my  mem- 
ory.   One  stanza  ran  thns  : 

Shout!  shout!  we're  gaining  ground, 
Sing,  glory  hallelujah ! 
Satan's  kingdom's  tumbling  down. 
Sing  glory  hallelujah !  "' 

Many  of  those  who  had,  under  the 
preaching  of  the  "  standing  order,"  be- 
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come  convinced  that  they  had  nothing  to 
do.  unless  God  called  them,  began  to  in- 
quire, to  confess,  pray  and  speak  in  pub- 
lic. The  converts  were  very  numerous 
and  very  zealous.  They  could  not  wait 
for  spring  to  return,  to  confess  Christ, 
but  cut  the  ice  from  the  pond  in  winter 
and  received  baptism  when  their  ( lothes 
would  freeze  on  coming  from  the  water, 
and  they  must  ride  nearly  a  mile  to  the 
nearest  house.  The  excitement  extend- 
ed to  all  classes,  and  the  effects,  in  a  lim- 
ited territory,  were  as  great  as  that  which 
now  follows  Mr.  Moody's  preaching. 
They  flourished  for  a  season,  but  having 
no  place  of  worship,  and  being  too  poor 
to  build  one.  they  were  gradually  ab- 
sorbed into  other  denominations. 

The  ministry  of  Rev.  Isaac  Smitli,  who 
was  settled  by  the  town  of  Gilmauton, 
continued  nearly  forty-three  years.  The 
last  years  of  his  life  were  troubled  by  a 
legal  controversy  about  his  unpaid  sala- 
ry. He  sued  the  town  for  arrears,  and 
alienated  many  of  the  voters.  During 
his  entire  pastorate  there  was  no  revival 
of  religion.  During  that  long  period 
only  one  hundred  and  fourteen  were  add- 
ed to  the  church,  a  number  barely  sufli- 
cient  to  keep  it  alive.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod there  were  1141  deaths  in  the  town. 
There  were  then  no  extraordinary  aids  to 
clerical  labors, no  Sabbath  schools. church 
conferences  nor  Christian  associations. 
Mr.  Smith  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school  in  manners  and  theology.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  a  classmate 
of  President  Madison,  and  had  the  court- 
ly carriage  of  Revolutionary  times.  I 
remember  that  the  magnates  had  pews 
in  the  broad  aisle.  At  the  close  of  each 
service  the  people  stood  until  the  minis- 
ter passed  out.  bowing  right  and  left  to 
his  parishioners.  Mr.  Smith  used  to  ex- 
change about  one-fourth  of  the  time. 
Some  of  the  clergymen  who  came  to  sup- 
ply  his  pulpit    were  men  of  mark, 

mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  particularly 
in  dogmatic  theology.  Such  were  Dr. 
McFarland  of  Concord.  Dr.  Burnham  of 
Pembroke.  Mr.  George  of  Barnstead.Mr. 
Curtis  of  Pittsfield.  Mr.  Patrick  of  Can- 
terbury and  Mr.  Bodwell  of  Sanboruton. 
They  generally  preached  their  great  ser- 
paons  when  they  exchanged  pulpits,  and 


these  were  mostly  written  on  the  five 
points  of  Calvinism.  By  them,  the 
churches  were  indoctrinated,  saints  were 
edified  and  sinners  disheartened.  They 
taught  the  reprobation  of  the  non-elecfc 
as  well  as  the  salvation  of  the  elect.  Im- 
penitent men  drew  the  inference  that 
they  could  do  nothing  to  better  their 
spiritual  condition  without  divine  inter- 
position, through  eff'ectual  calling;" 
they  therefore  settled  down  upon  the 
conviction  that  *•  they  must  wait  God's 
time.-'  It  was  demonstrated  to  them, 
again  and  again,  that  the  sinner  could 
not.  before  conversion,  do  a  right  act; 
and  that  even  his  prayer  was  an  abom- 
ination to  a  holy  God."  Many  remained 
in  this  state  of  stupid  indifi'erence  till 
they  were  roused  to  action  by  illiterate 
enthusiasts  who  declaimed  against  "  a 
hireling  clergy,"  and  preached  human 
ability  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  divine 
sovereignty.  These  unlearned  and  ig- 
norant men"  were  eloquent  in  enforcing 
duty  in  distinction  from  dogma ;  and  they 
awoke  many  of  their  hearers  from  their 
carnal  slumbers"  and  constrained  them 
to  cry  out :  *•  Men  and  brethren  what 
shall  we  do  to  be  saved?"  They  preach- 
ed free  grace,  free  will,  and  the  natural 
ability  of  men  to  repent  and  believe  the 
gospel.  They  also  taught  that  a  contrite 
sinner  could  oflTer  an  acceptable  prayer 
to  God.  else  the  Publican  could  never 
have  gone  down  to  his  house  justified. 
The  guilt  of  rejecting  Christ,  and  the 
eternal  loss  of  the  soul,  in  consequence, 
were  made  equally  prominent  and  de- 
pendant on  the  sinner's  choice.  The  re- 
sult was  that  their  meetings  seemed  full 
of  life  and  joy;  and  the  gloom  and 
despondency,  which  often  followed  the 
preaching  of  Cahinism.  disappeared. 
Under  the  precaching  of  the  "  Standing 
Order"  of  minister. ssinners  under  convic- 
tion often  became  gloomy  and  fell  into 
despair.  They  were  told  that  this  was 
the  result  of  their  hostility  to  God;  that 
peace  would  follow  submission.  Possi- 
bly it  was  due  to  their  instruction.  la 
theology,  as  in  medicine,  the  imagination 
often  verifies  the  prediction  of  the  proph- 
et. When  men  are  taught  that  they  can 
pass  through  the  gate  of  mercy  only  by 
mortal  agony,  unreasoning  minds  really 
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feel  that  the  pains  of  hell  possess  them. 
The  hearers  of  President  Edwards,  be- 
lieving their  doom  impending,  were 
thrown  into  convulsions  by  the  terrors 
of  a  burning  hell  and  themselves  held 
over  it  as  by  a  spider's  web.  I  have  often 
heard  young  clergymen  attempt  to  dem- 
onstrate that  bodily  agitations,  swoons 
and  convulsions  naturally  follow  a  clear 
conception  of  the  divine  wrath ;  and  yet 
these  awful  assertions  were  read  from 
their  manuscripts,  with  as  little  feeling 
as  they  would  show  in  reading  a  ledger. 
Terror  always  produces  nervous  agita- 
tions, whether  the  cause  of  the  alarm  be 
real  or  imaginary;  whether  it  arises 
from  superstition  or  religious  belief.  It 
is  never  a  proof  of  piety  or  goodness. 
The  jerks  and  barks  of  the  hearers  of 
Lorenzo  Dow  testify  to  as  deep  emotion 
as  the  swoons  and  trances  of  the  audi- 
ences of  Edwards.  Many  a  young  chris- 
tian has,  for  a  time,  given  up  his  hope 
when  he  found  that  his  experience  did 
not  meet  the  demands  of  his  spiritual 
guide.  So  did  Dr.  Wood  of  Boscawen, 
in  his  youth.  Dr.  Alexander,  in  his  jour- 
nal, gives  an  account  of  an  interview 
which  he  had  in  early  life  with  the  cele- 
brated revival  preacher.  Dr.  John  Blair 
Smith.  The  topic  of  conversation  was 
Dr.  Alexander's  religious  hope  and  ex- 
perience. Hearing  of  sudden  conver- 
sions and  of  persons  being  convulsed 
with  severe  convictions,  young  Alexan- 
der began  to  doubt  his  own  good  estate, 
and  to  fear  that  he  had  never  been  truly 
convinced  of  sin.  In  this  state  of  mind 
he  sought  the  preacher  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  experience,  confessing 
that  he  had  fallen  into  sin  after  his  sup- 
posed conversion.  Doctor  Smith  said  in 
a  very  decided  and  peremptory  manner 
that  his  exercises  were  not  of  the  nature 
of  true  religion,  which  always  destroyed 
the  power  and  dominion  of  sin,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  account  for  the  joy  the  young 
convert  had  experienced  on  other  princi- 
ples. This  led  the  inquirer  to  abandon 
his  hope  and  to  torture  himself  with  ef- 
forts to  feel  and  to  suffer  keen  anguish 
of  soul  because  he  could  not  feel.  In 
this  state  of  mind  he  met  the  Rev.  James 
Mitchell,  who  had  more  of  the  spirit  of 
Him  who  will  not  break  the  bruised  reed 


or  quench  the  smoking  flax.  He  informed 
him  that  no  certain  degree  of  convic- 
tion was  prescribed ;  that  the  only  pur- 
pose which  conviction  could  answer  was 
to  show  us  our  need  of  Christ;  and  this, 
added  he,  you  have.  He  then  represent- 
ed Christ  as  an  Advocate  before  the 
throne  of  God,  ready  to  undertake  his 
cause,  and  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost 
all  who  came  unto  God  by  Him."  From 
this  moment  the  young  disciple  was  full 
of  joy.  His  feelings  became  uncontrola- 
ble.  He  wept  for  gratitude.  The  bur- 
den was  gone.  The  light  of  Heaven 
beamed  into  his  soul  and  the  sweet  con- 
solations of  divine  grace  filled  his  heart. 
How  different  were  the  results  of  the 
counsels  of  these  two  ministers.  One 
was  abrupt,  harsh,  and  judicial  in  his 
opinion ;  the  other  gentle,  kind  and  in- 
structive. The  one  produced  distress 
and  despair;  the  other  joy  and  confi- 
dence. The  one  led  the  inquirer  to  aban- 
don his  christian  hope ;  the  other  en- 
courgaged  him  to  cherish  it.  Young 
Alexander  fortunately  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  with  the  same 
hope  he  had  entertained  for  years  be- 
came one  of  the  most  successful  preach- 
ers and  teachers. 

Mr.  Froude,  speaking  of  the  doctrines 
as  formulated  by  Calvin,  says:  ''All 
these  positions  are  severellj^  true,  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  predestination,  reproba- 
tion— yet  they  are  fitting  objects  of 
meditation  only  to  the  profound  intensi- 
ty of  devotion  in  which  alone  they  can 
be  harmonized.  It  is  dangerous,  it  is 
worse  than  dangerous,  to  take  these  high 
mysteries  which  require  us  to  be  lifted 
out  of  ourselves  before  they  can  be  even 
faintly  comprehended,  to  formulaiize 
them  deliberately  into  propositions,  and 
in  catechisms  and  theological  articles 
thrust  them  on  the  conscience  as  some- 
thing which  it  is  necessary  to  believe. 
To  represent  man  as  an  automaton,  sin- 
ning by  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  and 
yet  as  guilty  of  his  sins ;  to  represent 
God  as  having  ordained  all  these  things, 
yet  as  angry  with  the  action  of  the  pup- 
pets whom  he  has  himself  created  as  they 
are,  is  to  insist  on  the  acceptance  of  con- 
tradictory assertions  from  which  the  rea- 
son recoils — to  make  Christianity  itself 
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incredible  by  x  tnyesty  of  chmtian 
tnith.~ 

Fiftf  yean  ago  the  eontrovwsies  were 
▼Cfy  acCiye  b^weea  UniTersalists  and 
Unicariiiis.  and  **  eTangelical  **  deaomi- 
nations.  Those  new  denominations 
were  literally  sabject  to  a  theologi- 
cal hatred;  ajid  most  young  disci- 
ples, fresh  from  ttie  seminaiy,  woe  ex- 
pected to  slay  these  dragons  before  at- 
tempting the  core  of  souls.  I  remember 
that  a  yoong  candidate  for  the  ministry 
preached  at  Gilmanton,  when  I  was 
aboat  fifteoi  years  of  age.  He  preached 
from  Ber.  6 : 16 :  '*  And  they  said  to  the 
monntaiiw  and  the  rocks  CiUonns  and 
hide  OS  from  the  face  of  Him  that  sitteth 
upon  tlie  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of 
thelamb.^  He  depicted  the  last  judg- 
ment with  all  the  acenmolated  horrors 
of  the  pietnre  of  Michael  Angelo  repre- 
senting the  same  scene  to  the  eye.  When 
I  foond,  two  years  later,  on  reading 
^langdon  on  the  Pn^heeies,"  that 
those  words  applied  to  a  seene  ^lacted 
on  earth,  and  long  since  past,  I  fidt  that 
the  yoong  preacher  had  deceiTed  me. 
Another  young  man  from  Andover 
preadied  from  Rev.  14:11,  '^And  t^e 
smoke  of  th^  torment  asc^idetfa  up  for- 
ever and  eFer.*"-  He  first  attranpted  to 
grre  some  notion  of  ebamty^  he  suppos- 
ed a  little  bird  to  come  finom  the  sun  and 
carry  back  a  grain  of  sand,  firom  the 
earth,  and  so  continue  to  do  till  the 
whole  earth  were  removed,  then  eternity 
would  only  be  b^un.  He  proceeded  to 
show  that  by  reason  of  the  growth  of 
sin,  in  helL  the  period  would  come,  in 
eternity,  when  a  single  sinner  would  suf- 
fer more,  from  eternal  burnings,  than  all 
the  £tllen  angels  since  the  war  in  Heav- 
en, and  all  lost  sumos  since  the  fall  of 
Adam  have  snfEered.  Li  conclusion,  he 
assured  us  that  the  redeemed  in  glory, 
whra  they  looked  down  over  the  battle- 
ments of  Heayen  into  tlie  burning  lake, 
and  saw  the  smoke  of  the  torment  of 
tbar  own  relatives  rising  upward,  would 
be  so  impressed  with  the  jmstice  of  God, 
that  they  would  shout,  in  rapture,  and 
cry :  **  A^eleuia.  for  the  Lord  God  om- 
mpotent  reignrth.**  Dives,  in  helL  was 
more  considerate  about  the  welfare  of 
his  brethren.  Soon  after,  while  teach- 


ing a  school  in  Deerfield.  I  asked  the 
Yenerable  Rev.  Xathaniel  Wells  if  that 
view  of  the  lost  was  biblical ;  he  replied 
that  he  could  come  to  no  other  conclu- 
sion than  that  the  torment  of  the  damned 
resulted  from  uutt^rial  fire.  I  doubted, 
and  my  heart  was  then  hardened.  The 
pnlpits  of  that  day  flamed  like  Sinai,  and 
the  spiritual  vision  of  men  was  blasted. 
The  preachers  buQt  on  authority  as  much 
as  the  Catholics  did.  The  creed  had 
been,  unalterably,  settled  by  Calvin.  He 
went  lar  beyond  the  English  reformers 
and  martyrs  of  the  16th  century.  John 
Hales,  an  eminent  Doctor,  in  the  time  of 
James  I..  Cb.  1584)advised  men  to  trust  to 
themselves  in  religious  matters,  to  leave 
nothing  for  authority,  or  antiqaity,  or 
the  majority ;  to  use  their  own  reason  in 
believing  as  they  use  their  own  legs  in 
walking;  to  act  and  be' m^  in  mind  as 
well  as  in  the  rest ;  and  to  regard  as  cow- 
ardly and  impious  the  borrowing  of  doc- 
trine and  sloth  of  thought.  ChiUing- 
worth,  the  greatest  controversialist  of 
that  age,  who  was  first  Protestant,  then 
Catholic,  then  Protestant,  forever,  clinch- 
ing his  last  position  by  his  great  work 
entitled  "Protestantism  a  safe  way  of 
Salvation,^  maintains  that  Reason  ap- 
plied U>  Scripture  alone  ought  to  per- 
suade men ;  that  authority  has  no  claim 
to  it ;  that  nothing  is  more  against  re- 
ligion than  to  force  religion;  that  the 
great  principle  of  the  Reformation  is 
liboty  of  conscience;  and  that  if  the 
doc&ines  of  the  different  Protestant  sects 
are  not  absolutely  true,  at  least,  they  are 
free  from  all  impiety,  and  from  all  error 
damnable  in  itself  or  destm<^ve  of  sal- 
vation. JCTcmy  Taylor.  *•  the  Cicero  of 
the  "Knglinh  pulpit,''^  during  the  civil  war, 
published  his  great  work  on  **  The  Lib- 
erty of  Prophesying,^  and  preached  free 
thought  and  free  speech  even  when  p»- 
secutedand  imprisoned.  All  the  great 
and  wise  theologians  of  the  Reformation, 
in  England,  appealed  to  Reason  against 
authority  in  all  their  theological  contro- 
versies. Xo  one  mind  was  allowed  to 
dictate  to  any  sect.  Somewhat  later  in 
the  history  of  Protestantism,  the  creeds 
that  had  been  compiled  by  great  Doc- 
tors were  made  half-way  houses  between 
reason  and  revelation,  at  which  allPil- 
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grims  to  the  celestUl  city  tamed  to  re- 
ceive instruction  and  confirmation.  For 
more  than  two  centnries.  men  who  hare 
been  arraigned  for  hereby  have  been  tried 
by  creeds  formnlated  by  uninspired  men. 
instead  of  rhe  Scriptures.  The  Augs- 
burg Confession,  the  Institues  of  Calvin, 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Assembly's 
Confession  of  Faith,  and.  later.  Wesley's 
Commentaries,  have  been  the  tests  of  de- 
nominational faith.  Every  ecclesiastical 
court  in  Christendom  could  carry  on 
their  persecutions  by  appeals  to  their 
creeds,  if  the  Bible '  were  annihilated. 
All  sects  are  the  followers  of  some  lead- 
er and  interpreter.  They  adopt  the  views 
of  Arius  and  Peiagius.  of  Aiiianasius  and 
Augustine,  of  Duns  Scotus  or  Aquinas, 
of  Calvin  or  Amjinins,  of  Hopkins  or 
Wesley.  The  text  of  Scripture,  quoted 
by  each  disciple,  is  colored  bv  the  medi- 
um through  which  it  has  passed.  Tem- 
perament often  has  more  to  do  with 
creeds  than  exegesis. 

I  have  heard  sermons  on  election  and 
reprobation  preached  to  audiences  where 
three-fourths  of  the  hearers  were  classed 
as  reprobates ;  and  they  went  away  be- 
lieving that  they  could  do  nothing  to 
avert  their  doom.  I  have  heard  the  un- 
limited offer  of  salvation  proclaimed  by 
men  who  believed  that  only  a  limited 
number  were  elected  to  eternal  life,  and 
justified  by  this  illustration:  "If  I  am 
the  owner  of  only  one  dollar  in  the 
world,  and  I  know,  assuredly,  that  only 
one  in  the  crowd  that  stands  before  me 
would  accept  it,  I  may  safely  say;  who- 
soever, in  this  multitude,  will  come  to 
me  and  ask  for  a  dollar  shall  receive  it.*' 
After  listening  to  a  sermon  on  the  hard- 
ening of  Pharaoh's  heart,  I  have  heard 
men  ask  how  the  hardened  sinner  was  to 
be  blamed.  After  hearing  the  sovereign- 
ty of  God  proved  firom  this  text :  **  Ja- 
cob have  I  loTed ;  Esau  have  I  hated,*' 
and  that  too  before  the  children  were 
bom,  I  have  heard  the  inquiry,  **I8 
the  government  of  God  reasonable?" 
One  text  ought  not  to  be  so  overtasked. 

President  Edwards  writes  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pages  on  "Justification  by 
Faith.'*  and  he  adds  not  one  iota  to  the 
declaration  made  in  his  text.  His  ampli- 
ficadoQ  of  it  makes  the  doctrine  more 


obscure.  In  another  place,  he  writes  sev- 
enty pages  more  of  Observations  con- 
cerning faith.'*  under  eighty-eight  differ- 
ent heads,  with  nearly  as  many  subordi- 
nate divisions  and  inquiries.  In  these 
observations,  he  assigns  to  faith  as  nec- 
essary to  its  existence,  everything  good 
that  a  believer  can  do.  feel,  think,  enjoy 
or  suffer,  in  his  pilgrimage  to  Heaven. 
Faith  absorbs  the  whole  activity  of  the 
Christian's  life.  In  his  treatise  on  re- 
ligious affections  he  is  equally  minute. 
He  discusses  every  emotion  of  hope,  fear, 
joy,  trust,  and  sabmission  thai  ever  was 
cited  as  proof  of  godliness,  and  demon- 
strates that  every  one  of  these  evidences, 
taken  by  itself  alone,  may  prove  false 
and  delusive.  With  such  commentaries, 
the  gospel  is  a  perfect  puzzle.  But  some 
one  may  say,  if  these  doctrines,  hard  to 
be  nnderstood,  are  revealed,  notwith- 
standiag  the  unlearned  wrest  them  to 
their  own  destruction,  shall  they  not  be 
faithfully  inculcated  ?  But.  Who  shall 
decide  when  doctors  disagree?**  Calvin- 
ists  and  Arminians.  Hopkinsians  and 
Methodists,  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
all  anempt  to  prove  their  doctrines  from 
the  Bible ;  and  every  clergyman  of  a 
hundred  sects  deems  his  own  creed  the 
only  true  one ;  I  therefore  adopt  the  ad- 
vice of  a  close-communion  Baptist  who, 
in  urging  me  to  unite  with  his  church, 
said :  **  You  must  believe,  not  the  creed 
that  has  som^  evidence  of  its  truth,  but 
that  which  has  the  most  evidence.**  Xo 
man  is  shut  up  to  the  five  points  of  Cal- 
vinism in  his  pulpit.  The  whole  field  of 
Christian  duty,  and  the  related  topics  of 
man*s  dependence,  probation,  responsi- 
bility, retribution  and  eternal  life  or 
death.  * -according  to  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body.**  invite  discussion.  The  con- 
science is  oftener  reached  by  enforcing 
duties  than  by  explaining  dogmas.  Arch- 
bishop Whately    said    of  Calvinism: 

Whatever  abstract  truth  may  be  sup- 
posed to  underlie  necessarianism.  which 
is  its  final  term,  men  are  always  obliged, 
even  when  the  warmest  advocates  of  the 
theory,  to  disregard  it  in  practice,  and  to 
act  as  if  free  will  and  contingency,  not 
fatalism,  were  the  laws  which  nue  hu- 
man conduct.*' 

The  following  extract  is  firom  the  Xew 
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York  Independent  of  March  2S.  1S7S : 

Some  of  our  readers  do  not  like  it 
because  we  say  that  genuine  Calvinism  is 
nearly  extinct.  Let  us  see  what  ^n  hon- 
ored Presbyterian  theological  professor 
has  to  say  about  it :  •*  Modern  theology 
is  not  solifidian.  nur  predestinarian.  nor 
sacraraentarian.  but  Christological." 
"All  Evangelical  denominations  in  their 
ablest  divines  are  verging  towards  a 
Christological  theology,  in  which  alone 
they  can  "ultimately  adjust  their  differen- 
ces." *•  The  scholastic  Calviuists  of  the 
seventeenth  century  mounted  the  Alpine 
heights  of  eternal  decrees  with  intrepid 
courage,  and  reveled  in  the  reverential 
contemplation  of  the  sovereign  majesty 
of  God,  which  seemed  to  require  the 


damnation  of  the  great  mass  of  sinners, 
including  untold  millions  of  heathen  and 
infants,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  terri- 
ble justice.  .  .  .  This  system  of  doc- 
trine .  •  .  .  is  austere  and  repulsive. 
It  glorifies  the  justice  of  God  above  his 
mercy.*'  *•  The  decree  of  reprobation  is 
now  rarely  taught  and  never  preached.'' 

Xo  Reformed  Synod  (at  least  on  the 
Continent)  could  now  pass  the  vigorous 
canons  ot  Doit  against  Arminianism." 

The  five  knotty  points  of  Calvinism 
have  lost  their  point,  and  have  been 
smoothed  oft'  by  God's  own  working  in 
the  history  of'the  Church."  We  have 
merely  quoted  a  few  passages  from  Dr. 
SchafF's  paper  before  the  Edinburgh 
Presbyterian  Council. 
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At  precicely  12  o'clock,  noon,  the  spec- 
tator will  observe  a  tall,  genteel-looking 
gentleman,  with  a  fine,  open  counts 
nence.  smoothly  shaven  smiling  face, 
high  forehead,  firmly  set  chin,  regular 
features,  black  curly  hair  and  black 
eye*,  enter  the  Speaker's  desk.  It  is 
the  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Randall,  and  a  sharp 
tap  of  his  gavel  upon  the  marble  slab 
announces  that  tiie  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  is  "in  session."  The 
Chaplain  offers  a  brief  prayer  and  the 
House  proceeds  at  once  to  business.  Di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  Speaker's  desk,  and 
a  little  below,  is  the  Clerk's  desk,  con- 
taining seats  for  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
the  journal  clerk,  the  two  reading  clerks 
and  the  tally  clerk :  and  in  front  of  this 
is  a  desk  at  which  sit  the  official  phono- 
graphic reporters  of  the  House,  and  an 
agent  of  the  **  Associated  Press."  The 
Speaker  presides,  the  Clerk  signs  all  the 
documents  that  pass  the  House,  the  jour- 
nal Clerk  keeps  a  minute  "  of  all  the 
bills  and  resolutions  introduced,  referred, 
amended,  or  passed,  and  a  record  of  all 
motions  made  and  votes  taken  upon  each 
and  every  subject.  His  journal  briefly 
epitomizes  the  proceedings  from  day  to 
day.  and  is  read  from  the  desk  every 
morning  immediately  after  prayers.  The 
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reading  clerks  alternate  with  each  other 
in  reading  in  a  loud  voice  the  various 
bills,  resolutions  and  amendments  offered 
for  consideration,  and  also  the  reports 
of  committees,  when  called  for,  and  such 
miscellaneous  documents  as  the  Hon. 
gentlemen  "desire  to  submit  as  a  part  of 
their  remarks."  The  "tally"  clerk 
keeps  a  record  of  all  the  votes  and  checks 
off  the  name  of  each  member  as  it  is 
called  by  the  reading  clerk,  during  roll- 
call,  or  the  taking  of  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  official  reporters  take  down  in  short- 
hand every  word  uttered,  every  paper 
read,  every  motion  made,  and  their  notes 
are  all  written  out  in  full  long-hand  and 
the  manuscript  sent  to  the  government 
printing  office  during  the  night,  in  order 
that  the  .official  paper  of  Congress,  the 
Congressional  Record.  "  of  the  next 
morning  may  contain  a  full  and  accurate 
report  of  the  proceedings.  The  agent  of 
the  associated  press  condenses  the  same 
and  sends  it  by  telegraph  all  over  the 
country  to  be  read  in  the  newspapers  by 
millions  of  citizens,  who  little  dream  of 
the  amount  of  work  required  to  prepare 
this  intellectual  meal  for  the  political 
breakfast  table.  Above  and  behind  the 
Speaker's  chair  is  the  reporter's  gallery, 
where  the  regular  Washington  corres- 
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pondents  of  the  metropolitan  newspapers 
and  the  agents  of  the  various  press  asso- 
ciations have  seats  and  desks  assigned 
them,  from  whence  they  send  their  let- 
ters and  despatches  to  their  respective 
papers. 

The  hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  a  very  large  and  gorgeous  room, 
— one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length, 
ninety-three  feet  in  width,  and  thirty 
feet  in  height— surrounded  with  galleries 
on  every  side  capable  of  comfortably 
seating  nearly  two  thousand  people. 
The  floor  gradually  rises  from  the  front 
of  the  Clerk's  desk  to  the  cloak  rooms 
in  the  rear,  and  the  members'  seats  are 
arranged  in  semi-circular  rows  facing  the 
Speaker's  chair.  The  Sergeant-at-Arms 
sits  on  the  right  side  of  the  Speaker's 
desk,  but  below  it,  exhibiting  on  his  left 
the  mace  or  symbol  of  his  office,  when 
the  House  is  in  session;  and  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Speaker's  desk  sits  the 
Doorkeeper.  The  House  is  seldom  a 
dignified  body  when  measured  by  the 
strict  rule  of  parliamentary  decorum.  It 
is  generally  disorderly,  frequently  tu- 
multuous. Only  the  best  speakers  ob- 
tain a  recognition  and  a  respectful  hear- 
ing from  their  fellow  members,  while  the 
lesser  lights  in  the  congressional  galaxy 
are  momentarily  noticed,  remanded  to 
obscurity,  or  quietl}^  extinguished  by  in- 
difference. The  routine  of  business  com- 
mences with  the  reading  of  the  previous 
day's  journal,  after  which  comes  the 
"  morning  hour  "  which  begins  from  the 
moment  the  Speaker  announces  that 
"  reports  from  committees  are  in  order."' 
These  committees  from  whom  reports 
are  ''in  order"  are  the  Standing  and 
Select  Committees  of  the  House,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  at  the  beginning 
of  each' Congress.  There  are,  in  all,  for- 
ty-three Standing  and  five  Select  commit- 
tees", of  which  thirty-four  Standing  com- 
mittees consist  of  eleven  members  each, 
one  of  nine  members,  and  the  remainder 
of  five  or  six  members  each.  Of  the  Se- 
lect Committees  one  consists  of  eleven 
members,  two  of  five  and  two  of  three 
members  each.  To  these  two  groups  of 
committees  is  assigned  the  stupendous 
task  of  so  perfecting  the  vast  legislative 
machinery  of  our  country  that  it  may 


evolve  wise,  just  and  impartial  laws  for 
the  government  of  forty  millions  of  peo- 
ple of  varying  views  and  conflicting  in- 
terests. Each  of  the  committees  have 
large  and  commodious  rooms  assigned 
them,  and  libraries  well  stocked  with  law 
books,  and  books  selected  with  special 
reference  to  the  topics  upon  which  said 
committees  are  expected  to  shape  the 
legislation.  These  committees  may  be 
regarded  as  the  mouth-pieces  of  the 
House  upon  the  various  measures  brought 
before"  it  for  consideration.  It  is  the  only 
feasible  method  by  which  so  many  sub- 
jects «ould  even  receive  respectful  atten- 
tion. The  political  party  in  control  of  the 
House  is  usually  given  the  chairmanship 
of  the  committee,  and  one  or  two  major- 
ity of  its  total  membership.  The  several 
committees  meet  in  their  respective 
rooms  at  such  times  as  suit  their  con- 
venience vvhen  the  House  is  not  in  ses- 
sion. The  rules  of  the  House  debar 
them  from  setting  during  ''session" 
hours,  unless  special  permission  is  grant- 
ed. The  work  on  all  the  leading  com- 
mittees is  very  tedious  and  laborious, 
and  oftentimes  a  severe  test  of  Congres- 
sional patience  and  endurance.  The 
work  is  facilitated  by  the  employment  of 
a  clerk,  and  sometimes  of  stenographic  * 
reporters,  when  a  large  amount  of  testi- 
mony has  to  be  taken.  All  petitions,  pa- 
pers and  bills  that  are  brought  before  the 
House  are  referred  to  these  committees 
and  by  them  considered.  A  petition 
praying  for  the  reduction  of  the  tax  on 
tea.  or  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  indigo, 
is  referred  to  the  committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Everything  relating  to  the  tariff 
goes  to  the  same  committee.  The  com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  take  cognizance 
of  all  international  matters  and  our  re- 
lations with  foreign  countries.  The 
committee  on  Appropriations  prepare 
all  the  large  bills,  twelve  in  number, 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  government,  and  the  to- 
tal amount  of  money  thus  appropriated 
aggregates  not  far  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  sixty  million  dollars  annually. 
To  convey  some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
labor  necessray  to  prepare  these  bills  it 
may  be  stated  that  at  the  second  session 
(the  present)  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress, 
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the  twelve  bills  alluded  to  eontaiu  from 
thirty  to  eighty-five  printed  pages  each. 
The  preparation  of  these  bills  involves  a 
vast  amount  of  labor,  and  the  greatest 
care,  in  order  that  no  "  steals  "  shall  be 
inserted,  and  no  legitimate  appropriation 
left  out.  After  being  shaped  in  commit- 
tee they  are  printed,  and  considered  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,*'  as  are 
all  bills  involving  money  appropriations 
of  a  public  nature.  TVhen  the  House 
goes  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole" 
the  Speaker  vacates  the  chair  and  gives 
place  to  some  regular  member  of  the 
committee,  who  officiates  as  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  House  for  the  time  be- 
ing. An  appropriation  bill  is  taken  up, 
read  line  by  line  by  the  reading  clerks, 
debated  pro  and  con,  amended,  if  a  ma- 
jority so  decide,  and  finally  put  upon  its 
passage.  It  is  subject  to  many  vicissi- 
tudes before  it  becomes  a  law.  After  its 
passage  by  the  House  it  is  ''engrossed. " 
or  copied,  on  large  sheets  of  paper,  at- 
tested by  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  and  by 
that  officer  carried  to  the  Senate  and  de- 
livered to  that  body  while  in  open  session, 
with  an  accompanying  official  announce- 
ment of  the  action  of  the  House.  The 
Senate  receives  it,  refers  it  to  its  Appro- 
t  priation  committee,  where  it  is  consid- 
ered very  carefully,  and  quite  likely 
amended.  Half  of  the  appropriation 
bills  are  liable  to  receive  from  thirty  to  a 
thousand  amendments  each.  Especially 
is  this  true  if  the  Senate  and  House  hap- 
pen to  be  of  different  political  complex- 
ion. A  House  appropriation  bill  once 
amended  by  the  Senate,  immediately  be- 
comes a  shuttlecock  to  be  batted  back 
and  forth  by  the  opposing  bodies.  The 
House  originates  all  appropriation  bills  ; 
the  Senate,  perhaps,  amends  :  the  bill  is 
returned  to  the  House ;  the  latter  may 
agree,  or  disagree.  If  the  former,  the 
bill  is  "enrolled  "  or  copied,  on  parch- 
ment, and  sent  to  the  President  for  ap- 
proval ;  if  the  latter,  it  is  again  sent  to 
the  Senate.  Then  the  Senate  may  recede 
from  its  ammenmeuts,  or  it  may  insist " 
upon  them.  If  the  former,  it  passes  the 
House  bill  as  originally  reported ;  if  the 
latter,  it  is  again  sent  back  to  the  House, 
with  a  parliamentary  intimation  that  the 
Senate  thinks  it  knows  its  own  business. 


Back  in  the  House  once  more,  that  nu- 
merous, noisy  body,  may  "  recede''  from 
its  disagreement,  and  accept  the  Senate 
amendments,  or  it  may  "  insisit  "  upon 
its  disagreement.  If  the  latter,  back  it 
goes  to  the  Senate  again,  and  the  Senate 
may  back  down,  or  grow  more  contuma- 
cious and  **  still  further  insist  *'  upon  its 
amendments.  At  this  point,  however, 
each  branch  of  Congress  being  convinced 
that  it  alone  is  right,  and  having  manu- 
factured the  proper  amount  of  buncombe 
to  prove  to  an  admiring  country  that  it 
has  got  a  backbone,  and  cannot  be  bullied 
or  frightened,  the  matter  begins  to  as- 
sume a  business-like  attitude,  and  the 
belligerent  branches  halt  to  take  breath. 
The  Senate  virtually  says:  ''My  dear 
House,  we  know  that  our  amendments 
are  needed,  and  we  have  '  insisted  '  and 
'still  fnrther  insisted.*  but  rather  than 
have  any  fuss  about  it  we  will  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you.*'  The  Senate  then 
asks  a  "  committee  of  conference,"  and 
names  three  Srnators  to  act  as  the  *'  con- 
ferrees "  to  represent  its  views.  The 
House  says  ;  My  dear  Senate,  we  knew 
you  were  only  trying  to  '  bluff'  us,  and 
you  can't  do  it ;  but  we  are  willing  to 
have  a  big  talk,  and  see  if  we  can  agree." 
Then  the  House  appoints  three  managers, 
and  the  six  constitute  the  committee  of 
"  conference.'*  They  meet,  and  after  a 
full  and  free  discussion,  report  the  result 
of  their  deliberations  to  their  respective 
houses.  If  they  have  agreed,  after  mu- 
tual concessions,  their  report  is  usually 
adopted,  and  the  original  bill,  more  or 
less  amended,  finally  gets  through  both 
Houses.  But  both  houses  may  conclude 
to  be  "Ugly."  and  vote  to  "  adhere.'*  in 
which  case  the  bill  falls  dead  between  the 
two  opposing  legislative  bodies,  and 
things  remain  as  if  it  had  never  been 
considered. 

The  ''enrolling*'  of  the  bills,  when 
they  have  been  subject  to  numerous 
amendments,  and  amendments  to  amend- 
ments, and  after  being  slashed  and  inter- 
lined by  one  or  more  "  conference*'  com- 
mittees, is  a  process  requiring  very  great 
care  and  the  utmost  exactness.  The 
misplacing  or  omission  of  a  single  word 
or  letter,  or  punctuation  mark,  will 
sometimes   change   the   character  of 
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a  section,  or  an  entire  bill.  The  put- 
ting of  a  comma  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
word  ^'  fruits,"  in  the  tariff  bill  of  a 
former  Congress,  deprived  the  govern- 
ment of  two  millions  of  revenue  which 
it  would  have  otherwise  received  but  for 
the  unfortuate  location  of  the  aforesaid 
comma.  The  addition  of  a"y"  to  the 
word  ""eight"  would  have  made  a  cer- 
tain Cabinet  oflScer's  salary,  per  annum, 
seventy-two  thousand  dollars  too  large, 
had  not  the  error  been  discovered  in 
season  to  correct  it.  Writing  "  accept- 
ed "  for  "  excepted,"  would  have  spoiled 
a  lengthy  and  important  act  but  for  the 
fortunate  discovery  of  the  blunder. 
These  errors,  apparently  so  trifling,  and 
yet  so  momentous  in  their  consequences, 
will  occasionally  creep  in  in  spite  of  the 
watchfulness  of  the  enrolling  clerks  ;  but 
the  most  of  them  are  detected  and  elim- 
inated when  the  printed  text  and  the 
manuscript  is  compared.  The  sharpest 
"proof-readiug"is  required, and  when  time 
will  permit,  the  heavy  appropriation  bills 
that  involve  so  many  millions  of  money, 
are  very  carefully  read  two  or  three 
times  each  after  final  enrollment.  The 
clerks  are  required  to  follow  copy," 
and  no  discretion  is  allowed  them  in  the 
correction  ot  what  is  even  known  to  be  a 
blunder.  An  "  engrossed  "  bill,  that  is, 
a  manuscript  copy  of  a  bill  that  has 
passed  the  House,  can  only  be  corrected 
by  that  body  by  formal  vote,  and  that, 
too,  before  it  is  sent  to  the  Senate.  An 
"  enrolled "  bill,  that  is,  a  manuscript 
copy  on  parchment  of  a  bill  that  has 
passed  the  House  and  Senate,  can  only 
be  corrected  by  a  joint  resolution  of 
both  houses.  After  receiving  the  Presi- 
dent's approval,  there  is  no  authority  to 
correct  an  error,  if  it  has  occurred. 
It  is,  then,  a  part  of  the  statute  law  of 
the  land,  and  must  remain  so  until  cor- 
rected by  a  subsequent  enactment.  The 
few  errors  that  do  occur  generally  hap- 
pen during  the  hurry  and  confusion  inci- 
dent to  a  final  adjournment,  and  the  only 
wonder  is  that  there  are  so  few.  During 
the  closing  session  of  the  Forty-fourth 
Congress  when  the  ordinary  business 
had  been  delayed  beyond  all  precedent 
by  the  prolonged  struggle  over  the  elec- 
toral count,  more  than  three-fifths  of 


all  the  laws  enacted — including  all  the 
great  appropriation  bills — were  passed 
during  the  last  three  days  of  the  session. 
The  enrolling  clerks  never  left  their  of- 
fice for  more  than  seventy  hours ;  and  to 
them,  at  least,  the  tap  of  the  Speaker's 
gavel  at  noon  on  the  fourth  of  March 
brought  well-deserved  and  welcome  re- 
lief. 

The  smaller  bills,  and  the  bills  for  pri- 
vate relief,  resolutions  and  general  enact- 
ments are  not. usually,  subject  to  "confer- 
ences," like  the  appropriation  bills, but  are 
subject  to  interminable  delays  and  linger- 
ing death  in  the  various  committee-rooms. 
Not  more  than  one  out  of  ten  bills  intro- 
duced finally  become  laws,  and  it  is  for- 
tunate for  the  good  of  the  public  and  the 
size  of  the  statute  book  that  they  do  not. 
Members  can  ease  their  own  consciences, 
and  temporarily  satisfy  the  importunities 
of  their  clamorous  constituents,  by  intro- 
ducing their  several  little  bills,"  after 
which  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  have  them 
referred  to  a  committee  who  will  never 
"report"  them  for  passage.  Suppose 
Mr.  A.  wants  a  pension.  Let  us  observe 
the  regular  routine  before  he  gets  it. 
First,  he  sends  a  petition,  praying  that 
Congress  will  grant  his  desire.  Con- 
gressman B.,  of  Mr.  A.'s  district,  receives  i 
it  and  puts  it  in  a  box  in  front  of  the 
Speaker's  desk.  A  page  takes  it,  with 
others,  and  carries  it  to  the  desk 
of  the  resolution  and  petition  clerk. 
This  ofllcial  endorses  on  the  back  of  the 
petition  the  date  of  introduction  and  the 
committee  to  whom  it  is  referred— Con- 
gressman B.  having  already  endorsed  it 
with  his  own  name,  the  name  of  the  pe- 
titioner, and  a  synopsis  of  the  contents. 
If  the  petitioner  was  a  soldier  in  the  re- 
cent war,  it  is  referred  to  the  committee 
on  invalid  pensions.  The  clerk  enters 
the  name  of  the  petitioner  and  the  con- 
gressman in  a  large  book  prepared  and 
indexed  for  the  purpose,  and  kept  for 
reference.  The  distributing  clerk  takes 
the  petition  and  carries  it  to  the  room  oc- 
cupied by  the  committee  on  invalid  pen- 
sions, as  aforesaid,  and  enters  it  upon 
the  docket  of  the  committee.  An  indis- 
pensable adjunct  at  this  point  is  the  "  ac- 
companying papers."  These  must  be 
sufiicient  to  prove  the  applicant's  identi. 
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ty,  the  time  of  his  enlistment,  the  name 
of  his  company  and  regiment,  the  dura- 
tion of  his  term  of  service,  the  date  of 
his  discharge,  a  description  of  his  physi- 
cal disabilities,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion, plainly  and  concisely  stated,  as  will 
enable  a  committee  of  strangers  to  form 
a  correct  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the 
case.  If  favorably  considered,  the  com- 
mittee report  a  bill  granting  the  pension, 
and  direct  their  clerk  to  make  a  report 
embodying  the  facts  in  the  case  to  ac- 
company the  same,  which  is  reported  to 
the  House  and  referred  to  the  ^'  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  the  Private  Calendar." 
After  consideration  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  it  is  reported  to  the 
House.  At  some  future  meeting  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  bill 
is  taken  up  in  numerical  order,  put 
to  vote  in  the  House,  and  its  fate  de- 
cided. A  favorable  report  of  the  com- 
mittee is  considered  equivalent  to  a  pas- 
sage, and  the  bills  that  are  thus  endorsed 
are  rushed  through  very  rapidly,  when 
no  objections  are  offered.  Mr.  A.'s  bill 
having  passed,  the  reading  clerk  en- 
dorses it,  '"Engrossed,  read  three  times 
and  passed,"  and  sends  it  to  the  enroll- 
ing room,  where  a  manuscript  copy  of 
the  bill  is  made  upon  paper  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  The  clerk  of  the 
House  signs  it,  takes  it  to  the  Senate 
when  in  session,  announces  its  passage 
by  the  House,  asks  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate,  and  delivers  it  to  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  that  body.  It  is  then  taken 
from  the  Vice  President's  table,  referred 
to  the  Senate  committee  on  invalid  pen- 
sions, by  them  considered,  and,  let  us 
suppose,  favorably  reported,  placed  on 
the  Senate  "  calendar,"  and  finally 
passed.  The  House  "  engrossed  "  copy 
is  then  taken  to  the  Senate  enrolling 
room  and  endorsed,  "Resolved,  That 
this  bill  pass."  The  secretary  of  the 
Senate  signs  it,  and  one  of  his  clerks 
brings  it  back  to  the  House  again,  when 
in  session,  and  announces  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate  to  the  said  bill. 
Then  the  House  enrolling  clerks  take  it 
once  more  and  make  the  manuscript  du- 
plicate copy  on  parchment  previously  al- 
luded to.  Then  it  is  carefully  compared 
with  the  original  copy,  and  the  "  en- 


grossed"  and  "enrolled"  copies  com- 
pared by  the  clerk  with  one  or  more 
members  of  the  House  committee  on  en- 
rolled bills.  If  found  correct,  the  mem- 
ber certifies  to  that  fact,  carries  the  bill 
in  to  the  Speaker's  desk,  and  the  Speaker 
makes  public  annoucement  of  its  recep- 
tion, and  signs  the  bill  in  open  House. 
It  is  then  carried  to  the  Senate,  and  re- 
ported, and  the  Vice  President  signs  it  in 
like  manner, after  which  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills 
takes  it  to  the  President  for  final  approv- 
al. After  being  signed  by  the  Paesi- 
dent  it  is  sent  to  the  department  of  state 
and  deposited  among  the  permanent 
archives  of  the  government.  Mr.  A.'s 
name  is  then  placed  upon  the  pen- 
sion-roll, and  he  can  draw  his  pension 
"  under  the  provisions  and  limitations  of 
the  pension  laws."  This  is  the  routine  of 
a  simple  bill  that  nowhere  encounters  any 
obstacle  to  its  passage,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  least  that  must  be  done  be- 
fore a  bill  becomes  an  act.  Bills  involv- 
ing matters  of  a  broader  scope— those  of 
great  public  and  national  importance — 
are  fought  or  advocated  at  every  turn, 
and  pushed  forward  or  held  in  check  by 
every  device  known  to  the  lobby,  aided 
by  the  tactics  of  the  masters  of  parlia- 
mentary strategy.  They  become  laws 
only  after  the  most  thorough  discussion, 
or  are  defeated  after  a  debate  in  which 
every  weakness  is  exposed.  Those  who 
imagine  that  bills  are  rushed  through 
Congress  without  anybody  knowing  any- 
thing about  them  would  have  their  fund 
of  information  somewhat  enlarged  by  an 
attempt  to  "  put  through  "  a  bill  of  some 
importance.  It  would  be  found,  upon 
close  acquaintance  with  our  popular 
branch  of  Congress,  that  the  "  watch- 
dogs "  of  the  Treasury  are  not  all  exter- 
minated yet,  but  that  a  sufficient  number 
are  always  on  guard  to  prevent  much 
dangerous  legislation.  The  present 
House,  as  a  whole,  may  be  regarded,  as 
composed  of  men  of  average  congression- 
al ability,  who  endure  hard  work  and 
good  pay,  and  legislate  as  well  for  the 
country  as  can  be  expected,  when  we 
consider  the  vast  and  conflicting  interests 
of  our  immense  nation. 
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BY  COL.  FRANK  H.  PIERCE. 

The  town  of  Hillsborough,  in  the  Coun-  trating  in  a  strong  religious  feeling.  In 
ty  of  the  same  name,  in  New  Hamp-  proof  of  this  sentiment,  among  the  ear- 
shire,  has  a  history  of  enviable  repute,  liest  labors  of  the  settlers  was  the  erec- 
Its  records  are  confined  to  the  past  one  tion  of  a  meeting-house  and  a  parsonage, 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  years,  but  its  Land  was  assigned  for  a  grave-yard,  in 
events  and  its  men  during  that  period  which  several  members  of  the  colony 
have  given  the  town  special  note  at  home  were  buried.  There  remains  to-day  no 
and  in  the  national  annals.  In  1741  the  vestige  of  this  solitary  cemetery.  The 
territory  now  incorporated  as  a  town  was  wife  of  McCoUey  was  the  only  female  in 
a  wild,  unbroken  forest,  a  home  for  the  settlement,  and  remained  exiled  from 
bears,  wolves,  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  her  sisterhood  for  more  than  a  year.  Her 
and  occasionally  for  the  nomadic  abo-  husband  built  the  first  dwelling — a  log 
riginal,  who  was  the  greatest  foe  to  every  hut — near  the  Bridge,  where  the  first 
approach  towards  civilization.  It  is  not  child  born  in  the  settlement  saw  the  light, 
a  certified  fact  that  Number  Seven'- —  Lieut.  John  McColley  subsequently  en- 
as  Hillsborough  was  named  on  the  Pro-  tered  the  Royal  service  and  fought 
vincial  map  —was  the  regular  abode  of  against  the  French  and  Indians.  After- 
any  portion  of  the  Pennacook  tribe  of  wards  he  was  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
red  men ;  but  frequently  since  the  settle-  tion,  in  the  militia  corps  which  New 
ment  of  the  town,  evidences  have  been  Hampshire  sent  against  Gen.  Burgoyne. 
found  of  the  visits  of  that  people  to  the  He  was  a  man  of  exemplary  character, 
quiet  waters  of  the  Conioocook,  and  to  and  died  in  1834,  at  the  age  of  92.  Some 
the  adjoining  forests  for  fishing  and  hunt-  five  months  after  the  birth  of  Lieut.  Mc- 
ing  purposes.  These  relics  consist  of  CoUey's  child  a  daughter  was  born  to 
tomahawks,  spears,  and  arrow-heads,  Samuel  Gibson,  who  was  named  Eliza- 
pestles  and  mortars — all  made  of  stone,  beth. 

and  more  generally  found  buried  in  the  In  1744  the  Cape  Breton  war  broke  out 
light  soil  on  the  margin  of  the  ponds  and  between  the  English  and  French  and 
Contoocook  River.  North-western  Indians.  This  war  car- 
In  1741,  cotemporary  with  the  running  ried  death  and  destruction  wherever  it 
of  the  boundary  line,  which  separated  was  prosecuted.  The  Indian  raids  upon 
the  province  of  New  Hampshire  from  many  of  the  early  settlements,  and 
that  of  Massachusetts,  a  company  was  the  slaughter  and  destruction  of  the 
formed  in  Boston,  who  traveled  thence  dwellers  therein,  are  matters  of  tragic 
through  the  forests  to  Hillsborough,  and  history,  in  which  Hillborough  shared, 
pitched  their  tents  in  its  wilderness.  This  In  1746  the  menaces  of  the  Indians 
territory  had  been  formerly  granted  to  were  so  threatening  that  the  feeble  col- 
Col.  John  Hill.  The  little  settlement  ony  of  seven  or  eight  families  in  Hills- 
was  called  Hillborough  in  honor  of  Col.  borough,  on  hasty  consultation,  agreed 
Hill;  the  leading  men  were  Samuel  Gib-  to  abandon  their  homes  and  seek  safety 
son,  James  Lyon,  Robert  McClure  and  in  Massachusetts.  They  hid  away  their 
James  McColley — the  two  latter  being  agricultural  implements,  loaded  their 
natives  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  There  cattle  with  what  household  property  and 
was  in  the  little  colony  a  commingling  of  provisions  they  could  carry,  buried  the 
Puritanism  and  Presbyterianism,  concen-  remainder  of  their  portable  property,  and 
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set  forth.  It  appears  that  the  party- 
made  its  way  to  Litchfield  and  there  set- 
tled down. 

ROMANTIC  STORY. 

A  rather  romantic  event  in  the  lives  of 
the  two  children  firstborn  in  Hillsborough 
is  worthy  of  record.  The  close  of  the 
French  war  in  1760  caused  the  withdraw- 
al of  the  predatory  savages  from  the  bor- 
der towns  and  plantations,  and  in  the  in- 
terval between  1746  and  that  year,  Col. 
Hill  of  Boston  had  become  sole  proprie- 
tor of  Hillborough.  In  1762  the  second 
settlement  of  the  town  was  inaugurated 
—  Daniel  McMurphy  being  the  first  of  the 
new  colony.  Pending  arrangements  for 
this  second  occupation  of  the  territory, 
Col.  Hill  had  frequent  occasion  to  pass 
through  Litchfield  toward  his  posses- 
sions, where  he  became  acquainted  with 
John  McColley  and  Elizabeth  Gibson, 
and  proposed  to  them,  should  they  marry, 
he  would  give  them  one  hundred  acres 
of  land.  They  were  married,  took  pos- 
session of  their  gift  in  Hillborough,  and 
lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  hap- 
piness for  three-score  years.  Their  pos- 
teiity  have  to  this  day  a  most  reputable 
existence  in  the  town. 

It  was  some  two  years  after  Daniel 
McMurphy  built  his  log  hut  on  Bible 
Hill,  as  the  spot  is  now  called,  before  he 
began  to  have  neighbors.  Among  those 
who  joined  him,  up  to  1767,  were  Mc- 
Colley and  two  Gibson's  from  Litchfield, 
sons  of  the  earlier  settlers,  several  from 
Derryfield,  (now  Manchester),  in  all,  six- 
teen heads  of  families.  A  store,  grist- 
mill and  tavern  were  soon  built,  and  a 
militia  company  was  organized.  "No 
church  was  built  for  fifteen  years  after 
the  second  settlement  had  been  made; 
but  religious  services  were  regularly  held 
in  barns  in  the  summer,  and  in  dwelling- 
houses  in  winter.  After  Col.  Hill  had 
given  ten  acres  of  land  for  a  meeting- 
house, near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
three  hundred  pounds  as  a  gift  to  the  first 
settled  minister,  Eev.  Jonathan  Barnes 
settled  in  Hillsborough,  as  the  planta- 
tion was  now  called.  The  year  follow- 
ing a  meeting-house  was  erected. 

The  town  was  also  incorporated  in 
1772,  there  being  at  that  time  twenty- 


two  men,  who  were  freeholders.  The 
charter,  which  bears  date  Nov.  14.  was 
issued  in  the  name  of  George  the  Third 
of  England,  by  advice  of  our  trusty 
and  well  beloved  John  Wentworth,  Gov- 
ernor and  Commander-in-Chief  of  our 
province  of  New  Hampshire." 

REVOLUTIONARY  EFFORTS. 

The  population  of  Hillsborough  slow- 
ly increased  until  1775,  when  the  settle- 
ment contained  forty  families.  At  this 
time  the  war  with  England  broke  out, 
and  elicited  a  common  feeling  of  resist- 
ance against  the  wrongs  sought  to  be  in- 
flicted by  the  government  of  the  mother 
country  on  her  North  American  colo- 
nists. No  locality  manifested  more  pat- 
riotic ardor,  or  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  liberty  than  the  people  of  this  town. 
They  armed  and  equipped  themselves  for 
local  protection  and  national  resistance. 
No  patriotic  sacrifice  withm  their  power 
was  withheld— they  off'ered  their  all  that 
the  rights  of  the  people  should  be  assert- 
ed. The  town  assessed  itself  in  nine 
thousand  seven  hundred  pounds  to  pur- 
chase provisions  for  the  American  Army, 
and  more  than  thirty  stalwart  men  from 
the  forty  families  gave  their  personal  ser- 
vice in  the  war  that  ensued,  and  fought 
in  Stark's  regiment  at  Bunker  Hill,  where 
their  brave  commander,  Capt.  Isaac  Bald- 
win, fell  mortally  wounded.  The  record 
of  bravery  places  the  men  of  Hillsbor- 
ough in  a  high  niche  in  the  temple  of 
valor,  and  their  fame  enriches  the  glory 
of  many  a  well-fought  field. 

EARLY  EDUCATIONAL  PROVISION. 

It  is  a  matter  of  special  credit  to  the 
people  of  Hillsborough,  that  amid  the 
excitement  and  the  numerous  calls  made 
on  their  substance  during  the  war  of  the 
Eevolution,  they  forgot  not  the  vital  in- 
te*rests  of  education.  There  was  no  or- 
ganized school  system  among  them  until 
the  war  had  commenced,  and  the  only 
male  teacher  in  the  town  had  joined  the 
American  Army,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  White  Plains  in  1776.  A  lady 
had,  however,  given  lessons  in  the  ini- 
tiatory branches  of  learning  to  a  few  of 
the  younger  people  ;  but  those  of  a  more 
intricate  character  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
town  minister.   Before  the  war  ended 
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the  town  had  voted  one  hundred  pounds 
for  the  support  of  schools,  and  soon 
thereafter  added  seventy-five  pounds. 
No  scholar  then  carried  to  school  what 
would  at  that  time  be  considered  a  whole 
library,  such  as  our  school  boys  are  now 
obliged  to  study;  and  yet,  with  nothing 
but  the  Horn-book,'\the  Psalms,  Watts' 
Hymns,  and  the  simple  rules  of  Arith- 
metic, it  was  wonderful  what  expert 
scholars  were  then  made — what  stores  of 
knowledge  of  real  practical  use  were 
imparted  to  the  young.  What  they  learn- 
ed they  THOROUGHLY  understood.  It 
was  simple  but  substantial,  and  not  made 
up  of  myriads  of  somethings,  which  be- 
get the  knowledge  of  almost  nothing,  as 
is  said  to  be  too  often  true  with  our  more 
elaborate  modern  systems  of  tuition. 
Boys  were  then  taught,  when  very  young, 
such  educational  accomplishments  as  fit- 
ted them  for  the  requirements  of  the  age. 
They  were  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
practical  perfection,  quite  as  early  as  our 
young  people  are  now  allowed  to  gradu- 
ate from  school.  They  were  prepared  to 
meet  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them, 
and  not  too  proud  [to  commence  at 
the  bottom  of  any  respectable  industrial 
ladder. 

REVOLUTIONARY  NOTABILITIES. 

The  share  which  the  men  of  Hillsbor- 
ough had  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  as 
has  been  stated,  was  one  more  than  cred- 
itable to  the  patriotism  of  her  people. 
The  progress  of  the  contest  with  the 
mother  country  brought  into  glorious 
light  the  bravery  of  many  of  her  volun- 
teer warriors.  The  previous  French  and 
Indian  wars  had  taught  some  the  art  of 
war,  among  them  Capt.  Isaac  Baldwin, 
who  was  the  fifth  in  the  list  of  the  sec- 
ond settlers.  As  a  ranger,  he  had  fought 
in  twenty  battles :  and  when  the  news  of 
the  fight  at  Lexington  reached  his  ear, 
which  was  at  a  barn  raising  in^Deering, 
he  instantly  hastened  home,  collected  a 
band  of  his  fellow  settlers,  the  very  flow- 
er of  the  settlement,  and  set  out  for  Bos- 
ton, where  they  joined  Col.  John  Stark's 
Regiment,  and  were  engaged  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill.  In  the  early  after- 
noon of  that  memorable  day,  Capt.  Bald- 
win fell,  shot  through  the  breast,  and 


died  the  same  evening.  Deep  veneration 
for  his  memory  exists  to  this  day. 

Ammi  Andrews  served  through  the 
war  as  a  Lieutenant,  first  in  Arnold's  ex- 
pedition to  Quebec,  and  in  many  of  the 
Revolutionary  battle-fields.  He  carried 
to  his  grave,  at  the  advanced  age  of  97, 
the  scars  of  many  honorable  wounds, 
lie  was  a  man  of  singular  valor,  and  an- 
ecdotes of  his  courage  and  intrepiditj" 
numerously  survive.  Among  them  was 
the  feat  of  climbing  the  battlements  of 
Quebec,  stealthily  approaching  the  senti- 
nel on  guard,  seizing,  gagging  and  bring»- 
ing  him  alive  to  the  American  camp. 

Lieut.  John  McNeil  was  not  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age  when  he  joined  Capt. 
Baldwin's  company  as  a  private,  was  with 
him  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  by  his  side  when 
he  fell  mortally  wounded.  He  also  fought 
under  Stark  at  Bennington,  and  did  emi- 
nent service  during  the  war.  He  lived  in 
Hillsborough  after  the  war,  leading  a 
quiet,  rural  life,  and  died  in  1836.  His 
memory  is  cherished  with  gratitude,  and 
his  descendants  have  largely  inherited  his 
patriotic  and  other  noble  virtues. 

Samuel  Bradford  was  another  of  Capt. 
Baldwin's  volunteers.  He  was  almost  a 
boy  when  he  enlisted,  was  engaged  in 
every  battle  the  Regiment  fought— won 
his  commission  at  Bennington,  and  died 
respected  by  all. 

Robert  B.  Wilkins,  also  a  Bunker  Hill 
hero,  ever  bore  the  character  of  a  brave 
soldier.  He  was  quartermaster  of  Gen. 
Lafayette's  brigade,  and  saw  service  till 
the  end  of  the  war.  When  Lafayette  vis- 
ited New  Hampshire,  in  1825,  the  inter- 
view between  him  and  his  old  companion 
in  arms  was  most  affecting.  Time  had 
so  changed  Lieut.  Wilkins  that  Lafayette 
did  not,  at  first,  recognize  his  old  com- 
rade, whom  he  tenderly  loved.  An  allu- 
sion to  a  battle  field  incident,  made  by 
Wilkins,  caused  Gen.  Lafayette  to  care- 
fully scrutinize  his  features — and  recog- 
nizing in  the  old  battered  warrior  before 
him  his  brave  and  faithful  comrade,  he 
leaped  from  his  horse,  and,  throwing  his 
arms  around  Wilkins's  neck,  the  two 
wept  like  children!  Every  head  in  the 
immense  crowd  that  witnessed  the  scene 
was  instantly  uncovered,  and  the  shouts 
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that  followed,  re-echoed  back  by  the  hills, 
showed  how  "  one  touch  of  nature  makes 
the  whole  world  kin."' 

Two  days  after  the  encounter  between 
the  patriots  and  the  British  soldiers  at 
Lexington,  Benjamin  Pierce,  then  eight- 
een years  old,  was  holding  the  plow  in 
his  uncle's  field  in  Chelmsford  when 
the  news  of  that  event  arrived.  He  inv- 
mediately  left  the  plow,  took  his  uncle's 
gun  and  equipments  and  started  for  Bos- 
ton. There  he  enlisted;  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  remained  in 
the  service  during  the  war,  and  was  on 
the  staft  of  George  Washington  until  the 
final  disbandment  of  the  American  Army 
at  West  Point  in  1784.  He  returned  to 
Hillsborough  in  1786,  and  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  took 
great  interest  in  military  aff'airs,  holding 
oflSces  in  the  militia  from  Colonel  to  Gen- 
eral of  Brigade.  He  was  also  called 
upon  to  fill  many  political  offices,  such 
as  Representative,  Counsellor  and  Presi- 
dential Elector.  He  finally  was  chosen 
Governor  of  Xew  Hampshire  in  1827-9. 
His  public  services  in  one  capacity  and 
another  extended  over  fifty  years.  At 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  April, 
1839.  and  when  in  his  82d  year,  he  was 
Vice  President  of  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati. He  was  patriotic,  brave,  noble- 
minded  and  charitable ;  a  benefactor  to 
his  country,  and  a  blessing  to  his  State 
and  society — and  no  one  memory  associ- 
ated with  the  past  history  of  Hillsbor- 
ough, brings  up  higher  feelings  of  res- 
pect and  veneration  than  that  of  General 
Benjamin  Pierce.  Many  anecdotes  illus- 
trative of  his  character  and  virtues  sur- 
vive him.  There  never  was  a  spot  on  his 
patriotism  or  bravery.  As  showing  the 
character  of  the  latter,  it  is  authenticated 
that,  having  been  taken  prisoner  at  Long 
Island,  he  was  there  put  on  parole,  and 
one  day  attended  a  horse  race  conducted 
by  English  officers.  Here  he  expressed 
an  opinion  concerning  one  of  the  racers 
which  gave  umbrage  to  an  English  offi- 
cer, who  slapped  Lieut.  Pierce  with  the 
flat  of  his  sword.  "  Fettered  by  ray  pa- 
role, and  unarmed,"  said  Pierce,  "  I  can 
not  now  resent  this  indignity,  but  the 
chances  of  war  may  yet  bring  us  togeth- 
er!"  And  such  proved  to  be  the  case. 


A  chance  occurred  at  the  siege  of  New 
York,  where  the  two  fought,  and  the 
English  officer  fell  pierced  by  the  sword 
of  his  antagonist.  His  earnest  patriot- 
ism was  shown  on  the  occasion  of  his  in- 
viting nineteen  of  his  old  Revolutionary 
compatriots  (all  residents  of  Hillsbor- 
ough), to  dinner  on  one  of  the  anniver- 
saries of  a  Continental  triumph.  This 
happened  but  a  few  years  previous  to  his 
death.  One  of  the  veterans  remarked 
the  absence  of  one  of  their  number  who 
lived  in  the  town,  and  mentioned  the  fact 
to  the  Governor,  who  said,  ''I  invite  no 
one  to  my  table  who  is  afraid  of  the  smell 
of  gunpowder." 

When  High  Sheriff  of  Hillsborough 
County  his  duties  called  him  at  one  time 
to  Amherst,  where  he  found,  imprisoned 
in  the  jail,  three  Revolutionary  soldiers. 
Interesting  himself  in  their  behalf  he 
learned  the  prisoners  had  served  their 
country  well  and  faithfully — had  honora- 
ble discharges,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  like  hundreds  of  their  com- 
rades, were  penniless.  They  had,  after 
long  and  weary  days  of  travel,  reached 
their  homes,  where  a  merciless  creditor 
secured  their  arrest  and  imprisonment  for 
debt.  Ascertaining  these  facts,  he  in- 
stantly discharged  their  liability,  and, 
taking  the  keys  from  the  jailor,  unlocked 
the  prison  doors,  and  leading  the  old  vet- 
erans from  confinement,  pointing  to  the 
blue  sky  above  them  said ;  "  Go,  breathe 
the  free  air!  There  can  be  no  true  re- 
publican liberty  when  such  men  as  you 
are  consigned  to  prison  for  such  a  cause." 

Many  were  prominent  in  revolutionary 
times,  whose  names  and  deeds  survive  in 
grateful  remembrance.  Among  them 
were  Calvin  Stevens,  Nathaniel  Johnson, 
Samuel  Murdough,  Isaac  Andrews,  Sam- 
uel Symonds,  John  McColley,  William 
Booth,  William  Jones,  Joseph  Taggart, 
Asa  Wilkins,  and  Jacob  Flint. 

MORE  RECENT  WARS. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  the  men  of  Hills- 
borough bore  a  distinguished  part.  Gen. 
John  McNeil  and  Col.  Benjamin  K.  Pierce 
held  commands,  and  fought  in  the  battles 
of  Lundy's  Lane  and  Chippewa — Gen. 
McNeil  receiving  a  bad  wound  in  the  first 
named  engagement.    Lieut.  John  W.  S. 
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McN'eil,  a  promising  young  oflScer,  was 
slain  during  an  attack  on  an  Indian  en- 
campment in  the  Florida  war  of  1814. 

The  war  of  the  Rebellion  conjured  up 
that  feeling  of  patriotism  left  as  a  legacy 
by  the  fathers  to  the  sons,  and  the  first 
regiment  recruited  for  the  war  was  large- 
ly composed  of  Hillsborough  County 
men.  The  town  of  Hillsborough  con- 
tributed, under  the  presidential  calls  for 
troops  its  quota  of  159  men,  while  its 
enrolled  militia  list  was  but  132.  The 
town's  share  of  the  municipal  war 
loan  was  $8,833.39.  Recent  and  impar- 
tial history  speaks  most  creditably  of  the 
bravery  of  her  sons  in  many  a  bloody 
contest. 

Among  the  pioneers  of  the  town  there 
were  many  men  who  rose  to  eminence  in 
local  statesmanship  and  in  legal  repute. 
Their  immediate  successors  largely  gain- 
ed reputation  for  great  skill  in  law,  med- 
icine and  theological  learning.  Some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  all  the  profes- 
sions have  drawn  their  earlier  inspira- 
tions in  Hillsborough.  Among  those  who 
have  risen  to  high  political  distinction 
was  Franklin  Pierce,  who  was  President 
of  the  United  States  from  March  1853,  to 
1857,  the  fourth  son  of  Gov.  Benjamin 
Pierce.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place, 
nor  is  the  writer  the  person  to  present  an 
elaborate  or  impartial  sketch  of  Franklin 
Pierce.  History  can  be  consulted  con- 
cerning his  career,  and  his  National  Ad- 
ministration, as  conducted  to  benefit  all 
sections  of  the  country,  covering  four 
years  of  unparalleled  prosperity  to  the 
nation.  His  earlier  and  later  days  are, 
however,  so  intimatelj'  connected  with 
the  history  of  Hillsborough,  that  a  sketch 
of  the  town  would  be  very  incomplete 
without  brief  personal  mention.  Here 
he  passed  his  youth ;  here  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  law ;  here  he  gained  great 
success,  and  here  laid  the  foundation  of 
future  legal  celebrity.  The  building  oc- 
cupied by  him  as  a  law  office  no  longer 
exists.  The  old  Pierce  homestead  re- 
mains intact,  as  do  many  memorials  of 
the  love  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  towns- 
men,— among  them,  even,  the  immense 
oven,  used  at  the  great  barbecue  in  1852, 
wherein  was  roasted  whole,  the  big  ox, 


for  the  partial  feeding  of  the  thousands 
there  assembled,  a  relic  of  a  notable  and 
happy  occasion.  The  memories  of  his 
early  years,  and  the  friendships  formed 
in  youth  at  Hillsborough,  were  retained 
and  cherished  throughout  his  entire  life. 
His  native  town  was  ever  dear  to  him, 
and  he  always  manifested  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  its  welfare  and  the  happiness  of 
its  people.  No  engagements  or  cares 
prevented  his  frequent  visits  to  his  old 
home.  His  welcome  was  always  most 
cordial,  and  based  on  no  empty  forms, 
but  was  the  expression  of  true  and  lov- 
ing hearts.  The  people  of  Hillsborough 
proudly  claimed  him  as  their  own.  His 
visits  to  his  brother  were  the  occasions 
of  the  most  respectful  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  his  old  friends  and  former 
neighbors.  He  was,  as  I  have  said,  be- 
loved by  old  and  young,  and  there  was 
no  partisan  limit  to  their  affection.  He 
reciprocated  their  sentiments  and  their 
love.  Happy  were  they  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  ever  remained  the  same 
faithful  friend;  while  his  presence  sent 
a  quicker  thrill  through  their  hearts  and 
a  warmer  grasp  into  every  hand.  In  a 
word,  they  loved  him,  and  he  gratefully 
cherished  their  affection. 

POLITICAL  MATTERS. 

Democracy,  as  an  heritage  of  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  town,  has  been  fondly,  zeal- 
ously and  intelligently  cherished  by  those 
of  its  people  ''to  the  manor  born and 
it  is  but  just  to  say  of  them  that  its  prin- 
ciples are  held  and  acted  upon  with  de-  ■ 
voted  attachment  to  that  purity  which 
distinguished  their  noble  and  patriotic 
ancestry.  It  is  equally  fair  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  opposition  to  Democracy  is 
founded  on  what  its  opponents  consider 
as  enlightened  conscientious  reasons,  and 
embraces  an  able  and  respectable  mi- 
nority. Men  will  always  differ  on  mat- 
ters of  National.  State  and  social  policy; 
but  the  locality  is  ever  safe  where  con- 
flicting sentiments  are  based  on  intelli- 
gent ideas — safe,  against  inharmonious 
or  corrupt  consequences.  It  is  due  to  the 
credit  of  both  parties  to  state  the  undeni- 
able fact,  that  their  differences  never  wear 
a  sinister  or  frowning  aspect,  either  be- 
fore or  after  political  battles. 
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TOWN    MATTEES    TO-DAY.— CHAEACTER 
OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Hillsborough  is  mainly  an  agricultural 
town.  Its  soil  is  strong  and  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  growth  of  the  usual  crops,  and 
its  farmers  have  a  high  reputation  for  in- 
dustry and  skill.  But  there  are  no  bet- 
ter locations,  or  more  favoring  facilities 
for  manufacturing  than  the  town  presents. 
The  Contoocook  Eiver  furnishes  ample 
water  power,  and  railroad  communication 
will  be  opened  this  summer,  which  will 
give  ready  connection  with  markets  of 
supply  and  demand  in  all  directions-. 
Already  the  manufacturing  products 
amount  to  nearly  8400.000;  and  there  are 
ready  facilities,  which  if  employed  would 
double  this  sum;  not  to  sp?ak  of  the 
proceeds  of  agriculture,  amounting  to 
8180,000. 

The  condition  of  the  people  is  what 
maybe  termed  "comfortable  and  inde- 
pendent." There  is  an  aristocracy  of 
good  citizenship  only,  and  on  that  plane 
all  meet,  act  and  feel  on  an  equality. 
Cliques  and  '*  sets'*  are  comparatively 
unknown,  and  there  is  a  Democracy  of 
social  sentiment  prevalent  which  even 
the  churches  recognize  and  cherish.  In 
a  word,  the  people  of  Hillsborough  are  a 
happy  people;  and  with  their  reputation 
for  industry,  honesty  and  intelligence, 
one  of  themselves  may  be  justified  in  as- 
serting, that  few  communities  deserve 
greater  credit  and  praise  for  their  sense 
of  moral  and  religious  duty. 

The  people  are  a  "hearty"'  people. 
Their  straight  forwardness  is  more  re- 
markable than  their  polish.  They  do 
not  talk  of  legumes  when  they  mean 
beans.  Their  minds,  like  their  phys- 
ique, are  well  described  by  the  word — 
robust.  They  intierit  much  of  the  hon- 
est bluntness  of  their  Scotch-Irish  ances- 
try—no little  of  their  ponderous  wit.  and 
all  of  their  geniality.  Let  us  have  a 
look  at  one  of  these  rough  wits :  During 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1840 — 
known  as  the  "  hard  cider  campaign" — 
Daniel  Webster  made  a  political  speech 
at  Francestown.  A  Hillsborough  man — 
Smart  by  name — and  an  indurated  and 
incorruptible  Democrat,  was  invited  by 
a  Whig  friend  to  go  and  hear  the  distin- 
guished statesman.    Smart  declined  op 


the  ground  that  he  was  a  Democrat  and 
did  not  agree  with  the  great  Expound- 
er." In  view,  however,  of  a  free  ride 
and  a  gratuitous  dinner,  the  invitation 
was  accepted.  Next  day  Smart  and  one 
Col.  Lewis  were  drawing  a  load  of  cider 
pomace  from  Washington  to  Hillsbor- 
ough. It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  as  they  turned  an  angle  in  the 
road,  Webster  drove  up  in  a  carriage,  with 
some  friends,  on  their  way  to  enjoy  the 
hospitalities  of  the  town  of  Washington. 
"There's  Webster  I''  shouted  Smart. 
"  Who's  Webster?"  asked  Lewis.  "Dan'l 
Webster,"  said  Smart,  ''I  was  down 
to  Francestown  and  heard  him  talk, 
yesterday."  By  this  time  the  team  and 
carriage  were  side  by  side,  and  Smart, 
jumping  from  his  team,  ran  to  the  car- 
riage and  familiarly  said,  "Howd'edo, 
Mr.  Webster?  I  was  down  at  Frances- 
town  yesterday  and  heard  your  talk,  and 
though  I  am  a  Democrat,  it  was  what  I 
call  a  d — d  good  one!"  "Your  opinion 
flatters  me."  replied  Webster.  Smart 
then  called  up  Col.  Le^vis  and  introduced 
him.  Mr.  Webster  greeted  the  latter  and 
asked  him.  what  earthly  use  he  made  of 
cider  pomace,  with  which  the  cart  was 
laden.  The  Colonel,  who  was  also  a  stal- 
wart Democrat,  bluntly  answered: 
"  Those  infernal  Whigs  have  drank  up  all 
the  hard  cider  in  this  section,  and  I  am 
going  to  sober  'em  off  on  pomace  this 
fall."'  The  eminent  statesman  leaned 
back  in  his  carriage,  and  the  surround- 
ing woods  rang  with  his  hearty  shouts  of 
laughter.  Smart  began  to  rebuke  the 
Colonel  for  his  bold  reply  to  the  "  great 
man,""  but  Webster  said,  "Xo,  no;  that"s 
too  good  !"'  and  throwing  a  half  eagle  to 
Smart,  and  instructing  him  to  divide  it 
with  his  Democratic  friend,  he  drove 
away.  Years  after  Mr.  Webster  related 
this  story  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
expressing  appreciation  of  the  blunt  wit 
of  Colonel  Lewis. 

The  support  of  churches  and  schools 
in  the  town  is  very  liberal,  and  signal 
ability  characterizes  alike  preachers  and 
teachers,  in  the  four  churches  and  near- 
ly two  score  of  schools.  There  are  two 
Congregational  churches  and  two  Meth- 
odist. At  the  Bridge  is  the  "Hillsbor- 
ough Messenger,"  edited  and  published 
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by  Holton  &  Feri^.  It  is,  almost  exclu- 
sively, devoted  to  local  affairs.  It  fills  its 
sphere  of  usefulness  with  much  credit, 
and  has  a  liberal  popular  support. 

The  town  has  grown  wonderfully  dur- 
inor  the  past  third  of  a  century,  and  the 
growth  has  not  in  any  way  been  of  the 
mushroom  order.  It  has  come  gradually, 
by  the  rule  of  imperative  demand,  and 


not  through  any  excitement.  What  has 
been  gained  has  been  substantially  estab- 
lished. 3Iay  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
town,  which  promises  so  well,  be  as  solid 
at  its  foundation  as  has  been  that  of  the 
past,  and  may  patriotism,  intelligence, 
industry  and  the  nobler  virtues,  corres- 
pondingly increase  and  dignify  the  char- 
acter of  its  people  I 
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BY  WILL  E.  "WALKER. 

Stately  mid  the  crowd  she  walks, 

Quietly  and  well  she  talks. 

Gives  her  greetings  regally, 

Surely  manor-born  is  she. 

Eyes  of  gray,  whose  passing  glance 

Wakens  in  you  no  romance. 

Lips  compressed  which  seem  half  stern, 

Cheeks  in  which  no  blushes  burn  ; 

"She"— say  some  among  the  crowd — 

"Is  for  common  clay  too  proud. 

Better  be  of  warmer  mold. 

Than  so  passionless  and  cold." 

"Passionless  and  cold,"  say  they? 
One  who  listens  could  say  ''Xay  I" 
Sees  a  picture  all  unseen 
By  the  eyes  which  judge  his  queen; 
Sees  that  fair  and  quiet  face 
Mantled  by  a  tender  grace; 
Flushing  cheeks,  pervading  eyes, 
Which  reveal  what  deeper  lies 
In  the  heart,  whose  sweet  unrest 
Pulses  in  the  throbbing  breast ; 
Not  too  proud  to  own  the  sway 
Which  Love  makes  in  common  clay. 
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BY  ANABEL  < 

A  strange  place  in  which  to  find  ro- 
mance, you  say?  Yes;  so  the  story  will 
possess  the  charm  of  novelty  at  least. 

Do  you  wish  me  to  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning,*' as  the  children  say?  The  be- 
ginning was  in  the  form  of  a  young  gen- 
tleman (you  say,  Oh,  yes,  that's  the 
way  they  always  commence!"  I  beg 
you  will  keep  quiet  and  hear  my  story) 
who  boarded  at  Eosedale  that  summer. 
He  was  a  young  man  who  possessed 
more  money  than  was  good  for  him,  in 
that  he  was  living  a  life  of  idle  ease  and 
doing  no  good  in  his  day  and  generation. 
Sauntering  idly  by  the  barn  one  day,  he 
stopped  to  watch  old  Turner  sort  his 
rags.  Was  he  the  owner  of  Rosedale 
farm?  No,  he  wasn't.  He  was  a  poor 
old  rag-man,  who  owned  a  hut  close  by, 
and  stored  his  rags  in  one  of  the  barns  at 
Eosedale.  Xow  don't  interrupt  me 
again  I 

"  What  do  you  find  new  to-day,  Tur- 
ner?" 

''Oh,  not  much  of  anything — leastways 
no  money,  ye  may  depend  on  that! 
However,  many's  the  cur'us  thing  I've 
found  in  the  rags  in  my  day !  Jewelry, 
laces,  spoons,  letters— everything,  most." 

"  And  do  you  always  know  where 
your  rags  come  from?  " 

E'na'most  alius — sometimes  I  can't 
teU." 

"It  depends  on  the  value  of  the  article 
you  find,  I  suppose,  Turner?"  this  with 
a  laugh. 

There  was  no  laugh  on  Turner's  hon- 
est old  face  as  he  turned  it  toward  the 
young  man,  saying  solemnly  : 

"  I'm  poor,  and  old,  and  humble,  but, 
thank  God!  I'm  honest." 

"  Xo  one  doubts  it,  Turner.  What 
have  you  found  now?" 

"  A  last  year's  diary — p'r'aps  you'd 
like  to  look  at  it.  My  day  of  readin'  the 
things  I  finds  in  the  rags  is  past.  Here, 
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Mr.  Somers,  I'll  make  you  a  present  of 
it,"  chuckled  the  old  man,  as  he  handed 
him  a  dainty  diary,  covered  with  red  vel- 
vet, and  gold-clasped. 

Somers  took  it  with  a  laughing  "  thank 
you,"  and  stretched  his  lazy  length  on  a 
pile  of  hay  at  the  further  end  of  the  barn, 
where  a  big  stream  of  golden  sunshine 
poured  in  at  the  door.  He  opened  the 
book  and  found  it  written  full. 

"  Some  silly  school-girl's  nonsense,  I 
suppose.  Xo  doubt  she  mourns  it's  loss 
daily!" 

He  read  the  first  page  carelessly,  the 
second  earnestly,  the  third  he  called  out: 

"  Do  you  know  where  you  got  this?" 

"  Xo  sir — leastways,  not  the  house ;  it 
came  in  the  bag  I  picked  up  on  the  road 

to  P  .    Anyhow,  it  wouldn't  make 

no  difference  if  I  did — you  never  see  a  gal 
that  would  own  one  of  them  books,  even 
if  her  name  was  in't  I  " 

That  so?"  questioned  Somers,  very 
much  interested  in  the  "  silly  school- 
girl's nonsense." 

Old  Turner  sorted  his  rags,  packed 
them  away,  and  left  the  barn ;  still  young 
Somers  sat  there,  absorbed  in  the  little 
diary.  At  length,  closing  the  book,  he 
exclaimed : 

"  I  could  love  that  girl,  if  only  her  life 
fulltils  her  writings  here!  I'll  see  her 
to-morrow,  if  I  live.  If  she  is  the  pure- 
souled,  generous  girl  this  book  indicates, 
I'll  marry  her  if  I  can.  Clarice  Esta- 
brooke  I  she  has  a  dainty  name." 

Xext  day  a  hump-backed  pedler,  with 
a  skin  almost  black,  and  large  green  gog- 
gles, stopped  at  every  house  on  the 

P         road,  trying  to  sell  the  ladies  a 

wonderful  "  lotion,"  and  always  enquir- 
ing the  name  of  the  family  next  on  the 
road.  Arrived  at  the  Estabrooke  place, 
he  rapped  feebly  at  the  kitchen  door,  and 
sat  down  on  the  door-step  to  rest  until 
his  rap  had  been  answered.   In  answe 
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to  the  tidy  young  girl  who  enquired  his 
business,  he  asked  for"  Ze  young  ladies. 
I  zell  ze  magnifique  lotion  for  ze  com- 
plexion." 

"  You  see  all  there  is,"  said  a  musical 
young  voice,  "  but  I  don't  think  I  care 
for  a  lotion  of  any  kind.  I  find  the  open 
air  the  best  there  is." 

"  Eez.  ze  ladeez'  complexion  eez  vare 
brilliante;  but  will  she  please  buy  for 
charity?  I  get  no  bread,  I—"  and  with 
an  expressive  gesture  he  sank  on  the  step 
in  utter  weariness. 

"  Indeed,  ray  poor  man.  you  shall  have 
'  bread.'  Come  out  here  under  this  tree 
and  rest,  and  I  will  get  you  something  to 
eat." 

Only  a  few  moments  elapsed  before  she 
returned  with  a  tray  containing  a  boun- 
tiful meal. 

~  "  There,"  she  said  cheerfully,  "  when 
you  have  eaten  all  you  wish  for,  bring 
the  tray  to  the  house  and  I  will  see  what 
can  be  done  for  you." 

•'May  God  bless  you !  "  was  the  ped- 
ler's  benediction  when  a  generous  alms 
was  given  him  on  returning  the  tray. 

"  Weighed  and  not  found  wanting," 
was  our  hero's  comment.  What  love- 
ly eyes!  and  such  a  complexion— all  na- 
tural, too.  The  next  step  is  to  get  an  in- 
troduction." 

This  was  easily  obtained  through  the 
heir  of  Rosedale,  and  then  followed  hap- 
py days  for  Somers. 

On  the  anniversary  of  Clarice's  birth- 
day, a  beautiful  basket  of  flowers  and  a 
volume  of  Whittier's  poems  were  sent  to 
her,  with  Mr.  Somers'  card. 

"  I  wonder  how  he  learned  my  birth- 


day? I'm  sure  I  never  told  him,"  she 
murmured  to  the  flowers,  but  they  never 
told  her  of  the  little  diary. 

You  wish  I'd  hurry  and  tell  the  end, 
and  how  it  came  about,"  did  you  say? 
The  end.  of  course,  was  a  wedding,  and 
it  came  about  thus :  While  riding,  one 
afternoon,  with^Clarice,  Albert  began  to 
speak  of  pedlers,  and  Clarice  told  him  of 
the  lotion  pedler. 

How  I  did  pity  him !  "  she  said. 

*'  Yes,  I  know  you  did,  for  I  could  see 
it  shining  from  your  eyes." 

You  knew  I  did !  you  saw — what  do 
you  mean?" 

1  mean  that  I  was  the  pedler,  and 
that  I  loved  you,  and  came  to  see  if  you 
were  as  worthy  as  I  deemed  you,  and 
now  I  ask  you,  darling,  to  be  my  wife." 

I  don't— don't  understand,"  stam- 
mered poor  Clarice. 

Taking  the  little  diary  from  his  pocket 
he  said : 

Did  you  ever  see  this  before?" 
Oh,  my  diary  that  I  lost !   Where  did 
you  get  it?" 

He  told  her,  and  added  : 

'•I  loved  the  girl  I  saw  reflected  in  that 
little  book,  and  I  determined  to  see  her ; 
so  I  became  the — lotion  pedler.  Now 
will  you  answer  my  question,  little 
one?" 

''I— yes— if  you  will  come  and  live 
with  father  and  mother.  I  can't  leave 
them  ill  their  old  age,"  she  murmured. 

*•  Certainly,  ^dearest — anywhere  with 
you." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  he  was  idle 
no  longer ;  and  the  Estabrooke  place  be- 
came Elmwood,  the  country  seat  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Somers. 
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BY  ASA  MC 

The  author  of  this  article  spent  a  por- 
tion of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the 
year  1850  in  England,  Scotland  and  upon 
the  continent,  during  which,  however  in- 
dustrious he  may  have  been  on  the  secu- 
lar days  of  the  week,  in  visiting  objects 
of  interest,  Sunday  was  as  uniformly  em- 
braced to  make  ob&ervation  of  the  people 
and  their  churches  on  the  day  set  apart 
for  the  public  worship  of  the  Most  High. 
We  witnessed  religious  services  in  houses 
of  every  degree  of  cost,  from  the  very 
ancient  stone  church  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight — an  edifice  gray  with  the  moss  of 
centuries— up  to  cathedrals  which  are 
the  wonder  of  the  ages,  and  herewith 
write  of  the  Sundays  thus  spent. 

A  SUNDAY  IN  LANCASTER,  ENGLAND. 

The  ancient  and  very  quiet  city  of  Lan- 
caster contains  an  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England,  known  as  St.  Ma- 
ry's, and  on  the  4th  of  August  I  sat,  a 
patient  spectator,  of  the  assembled  con- 
gregation. Presently  there  was  a 
stir  near  the  door,  as  if  something  was 
about  to  happen.  And  it  was  so.  The 
court  was  in  session  in  that  shire  tow^i  of 
the  County  of  Lancaster,  and  the  excite- 
ment in  the  vestibule  of  St.  Mary's  was 
caused  by  a  procession  of  novel  charac- 
ter to  an  inhabitant  of  the  United  States. 
It  consisted  of  judges  and  officers  of  the 
•  court,  the  mayor  of  Lancaster  and  his 
under  officers,  with  the  sheiiff  of  the 
county  and  the  constables  of  Lancaster, 
all  walking  two  and  two — the  sherifi"  and 
the  beadle  at  the  head  of  the  column. 
The  judges  were  in  garments  set  off  with 
ermine.  The  mayor  wore  an  ample  blue 
robe,  buff  under  garments  and  three-cor- 
nered hat.  The  badge  of  the  sheriff  w^as 
a  staff,  or  pole,  of  rake-handle  length, 
with  a  gilded  ball,  which  emblem  of  au- 
thorit)''  was  elevated  at  his  side  and  car- 
ried there  until  he  had  escorted  the 
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judges  and  the  corporation  of  Lancaster 
to  their  proper  positions  in  the  church. 
Then  he  took  his  own  place,  depositing 
his  staff  in  a  socket  in  the  pew,  and  this  , 
affair  of  state  having  been  carried  out  in 
due  order,  the  services  commenced. 

In  St.  Mary's  church  the  distinctions 
so  obvious  in  monarchical  governments 
between  the  rich  and  tile  poor  was  quite 
obvious ;  but  while  the  wealthy  classes 
were  in  pews  elaborately  furnished,  am- 
ple provision  was  also  made  for  those 
without  the  means  to  own  or  to  hire  sit- 
tings. There  seemed  to  be  three  orders 
of  people  in  St.  Mary's  :  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  the  middle  classes  and  the  poor, 
some  of  the  last  named  being  charity 
children.  It  may  thus  be  easily  imag- 
ined that  this  assembly  lacked  the  homo- 
genous appearance  of  congregations  this 
side  the  water.  The  judges,  the  mayor 
and  the  corporation,  the  sheriff,  the 
beadle  and  the  police,  several  of  these 
functionaries  displaying  much  gold  lace; 
the  janitor  of  the  edifice  in  a  flowing 
black  surplice,  the  well-to-do  people  in 
high-back  pews,  the  shop-keepers  and 
other  middling  interest  people  in  a  sec- 
ondary division  of  the  house,  and  several 
laboring  men  in  shirt  sleeves,  constituted 
an  assembly  of  novel  character.  Just  be- 
fore the  services  commenced,  a  crippled 
woman,  seated  in  a  hand-carriage,  was 
drawn  into  one  of  the  aisles,and  remained 
in  the  vehicle  to  the  close. 

The  church  stood  upon  the  margin  of 
a  very  ancient  cemetery,  and  a  sun-dial 
was  fixed  upon  a  pillar,  three  to  five  feet 
high,  near  the  entrance  to  the  house. 
The  church,  the  cemetery,  the  sun-dial, 
the  arrangement  of  people  in  the  house, 
it  may  be  supposed  made  up  a  specta- 
cle of  novel  description  to  a  person  who 
attended  public  worship  in  a  Concord 
church  edifice  the  last  Sunday  before 
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sailing  for  England.  From  St.  Mary's 
Church  a  beautiful  view  is  obtained  of 
mountains  in  the  Lake  District  of  Eng- 
land, celebrated  as  the  abode  of  Words- 
worth, Southey,  Wilson,  and  other  emi- 
nent men. 

A  SABBATH  IN  GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND. 

Arriving  in  the  great  and  thriving  city 
of  Glasgow  on  Saturday,  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, and  seeing  a  notice  that  in  the  fore- 
noon of  the  following  day  the  Rev.  John 
Angell  James  of  Biroiingham  would  oc- 
cupy the  desk  of  Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw,  the 
opportunity  was  embraced  to  hear  that 
celebrated  preacher  and  author*  The 
spacious  house,  floor  and  galleries,  was 
filled  with  people  trained  to  religious  ser- 
vices in  the  regular  and  devotional  man- 
ner for  which  the  people  of  Scotland  are 
justly  distinguished.  Many  of  those  in 
the  house  had  Bibles  in  their  hands,  and 
turned  to  different  places  as  the  preacher 
progressed  in  his  discourse.  The  music 
was  led  by  a  precentor,  standing  in  front 
of  the  preacher's  desk.  Jn  person,  Mr. 
James  differed  from  the  conception  I  had 
formed  of  him,  as  is  often  the  experience 
of  all  our  conjectures  of  men  we  have 
not  yet  seen.  He  was  then  sixty-six 
years  of  age,  about  six  feet  high,  of  full 
figure,  dressed  in  black,  a  white  cravat 
around  his  neck,  and  his  general  appear- 
ance— had  his  cravat  been  black,  and  the 
wearer  been  met  on  State  Street,  Bos- 
ton— such  as  to  indicate  a^bank  president, 
or  a  highly  prosperous  merchant,  with 
ships  on  so  many  seas  that  ever}^  wind 
would  be  fair  for  some  of  them.  His 
voice  was  clear  and  full,  his  manner  sol- 
emn, and  although  sedate,  he  carried  the 
appearance  of  a  cheerful  man,  who  ap- 
preciated the  importance  of  divesting  re- 
ligion of  the  gloom  in  which  too  many 
preachers  are  apt  to  shroud  it.  After  the 
invocation,  his  next  utterance  was  as  fel- 
lows: ''Let  us  read  for  our  morning  les- 
son the  thirteenth  chapter  of  St  PauTs 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians."  He  then 
made  a  slight  pause,  that  the  great  con- 
gregation might  turn  to  their  Bibles, 
and  proceeded  :  ''Though  I  speak  with 
the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and 
have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sound- 
ing brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal;  and 


though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophesy,  and 
understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowl- 
edge ;  and  although  I  have  all  faith,  so 
that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have 
not  charity,  I  am  nothing."  The  chap- 
ter concluded,  the  preacher  read  the  first 
hymn  of  the  morning,  and  it  was  sung 
apparently  by  nearly  or  quite  all  the  con- 
gregation. The  precentor,  or  leader  (for 
there  was  no  choir,  as  such),  looked  over 
a  parcel  of  slips  of  tin  lying  upon  his 
desk,  and  selecting  the  one  with  the  tune 
upon  it  by  which  the  hymn  was  to  be 
sung,  placed  it  in  front  of  his  desk,  so 
•that  it  was  visible  to  all  in  the  church. 
It  was  Old  Hundred,"  and  was  sung  by 
a  concourse  of  not  less  than  twelve  hun- 
dred people. 

A  SABBATH  ON  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

On  Saturday,  the  24th  of  August,  I  left 
London  for  the  Isle  of  Wight — one  of  the 
most  picturesque  pieces  of  territory  to  be 
found  in  England.  It  is  eighty  miles  from 
London,  in  a  south-west  direction,  and 
six  miles  from  Portsmouth,  the  great  na- 
val station  in  the  realm.  The  island  is 
all  that  it  has  been  described  to  be, 
abounding  in  scenery  of  loveliness  and 
beauty,  and  attained  some  of  its  at- 
tractions because  of  having  been  at  one 
time  the  residence  of  Rev.  Legh  Rich- 
mond, author  of  those  tracts  of  world- 
wide celebrity,  the  Dairyman's  Daugh- 
ter, the  Young  Cottager,  and  the  African 
Servant,  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages and  printed  by  the  million.  Xew- 
port  is  the  chief  town  on  the  island,  and 
Brading  and  Yaverland  the  hamlets  to 
which  Mr.  Richmond  ministered.  Brad- 
ing is  a  village  of  a  single  street,  is  near 
the  shore  of  the  English  Channel,  and 
within  sight  of  the  place  in  the  harbor  of 
Portsmouth,  where  the  Royal  George, 
an  immense  war  vessel,  with  twice  four 
hundred  men,"  went  down,  and  all  per- 
ished in  the  water.  This  occurrence  was 
commemorated  by  the  poet  Cowper  in 
lines  commencing: 

"  Toll  for  the  brave, 

The  brave  who  are  no  more." 

The  little  church  in  Brading,  where 

Mr.  Richmond  preached  during  the  early 

portion  of  his  ministry,  is  of  stone,  and 

gray  with  the  age  of  centuries ;  looks 
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"  as  ancient  as  the  hills,"  and  is  as  rustic 
as  the  people  who  gather  within  its 
walls.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  more 
than  five  hundred  j'ears  ago.  It  had,  I 
was  informed,  undergone  no  changes 
other  than  those  wrought  by  the  finger 
of  time  since  Legh  Richmond  stood  in 
its  desk  fifty-three  years  before.  The 
damask  trimmings  which  hung  from  the 
desk,  originally  of  crimson  color,  faded 
into  a  dingy  brown,  were  the  same,  and 
no  change  had  been  made  amongst  the 
square,  high-backed  pews  and  the  coarse 
benches  upon  which  sat  several  husband- 
men in  their  shirt  sleeves,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor.  It  is  undoubtedly  so 
to  this  day. 

Sunday,  August  25,  was  pleasant  for 
one  in  England,  and  there  was  delight- 
ful harmony  between  objects  around  me 
and  the  voices  of  nature.  At  the  hour 
for  forenoon  service,  a  small  bell  in  the 
tower  of  the  above  mentioned  stone 
church  announced  that  the  time  had 
nearly  arrived' for  the  commencement  of 
religious  services.  Going  thither,  I 
found  around  the  door  a  primitive  look- 
ing people,  addicted  to  the  custom  of 
gathering  together  to  learn  the  news  of 
the  village.  The  rector  soon  issued 
through  a  gate  on  the  parsonage  ground, 
just  across  the  cemetery  in  which  "the 
forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep,''  came  to 
and  entered  the  church  door,  and  soon 
the  Church  of  England  service  was  com- 
menced and  carried  through  very  much 
as  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  except  those 
changes  in  the  prayers  required  for  rul- 
ers— the  Queen,  instead  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States — and  some  other 
variances  not  now  remembered. 

A  portion  of  the  short  time  the  writer 
of  this  article  was  upon  the  Isle  of  Wight 
was  spent  in  looking  upon  objects  so 
felicitously  described  by  Mr.  Richmond  a 
long  time  ago.  We  saw  the  dwelling  in 
which  the  Dairyman's  Daughter  died ; 
also  that  in  which  the  Young  Cottager 
ended  her  days ;  walked  to  Bembridge, 
where  lived  the  godly  John  Wheeler;" 
looked  in  upon  Yaverland,  where  Rich- 
mond preached  his  first  discourse,  near 
the  close  of  the  last  century ;  read  the  in- 
scription upon  the  headstone  at  the  grave 
of  the  Dairyman's  Daughter  in  Arreton 


and  that  at  the  grave  of  Little  Jane,  the 
Young  Cottager,  in  the  churchyard  at 
Brading;  and  then  left  for  London,  fully 
paid  for  the  time  and  expense  incurred 
in  a  visit  to  that  gem  of  an  island,  lying 
between  the  English  Channel  and  the 
south  coast  of  England. 

THE  WEIGH  HOUSE  CHAPEL  AND  ST.  MAG- 
NUS, THE  MARTYR. 

There  are,  or  once  were,  in  London, 
thirty-five  church  edifices,  erected  under 
the  superinteudance  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  Most  of  these  were  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  Great  Metropolis  which  was 
devastated  by  the  sweeping  fire  of  1665, 
and  most  of  those  which  remain  are  in 
that  portion  of  the  city  now  given  up, 
like  the  older  portions  of  Boston,  to  the 
uses  of  commerce.  Thirty-two  of  these 
bore  the  names  of  saints,  and  are  known 
as  St.  Mary,  St.  George,  St.  Magnus  the 
Martyr,  St.  Matthew,  St.  Anthony,  and 
many  others.  We  visited  two  of  these 
on  a  Sunday,  both  in  the  old  part  of  Lon- 
don, taking,  first,-  the  Weigh  House 
Chapel,  to  hear  Rev.  Joseph  Biuney,  not 
now  among  the  living,  but  then  the  most 
distinguished  clergyman  among  the  Dis- 
senters of  London.  At  the  burial  of  the 
body  of  Dickens,  Mr.  Binney  walked 
arm-in-arm  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  After 
hearing  him  from  his  own  desk,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  church  of  St.  Magnus  the 
Martyr — a  very  ancient  church,  at  the 
water-side,  and  near  London  Bridge-  in 
season  to^witness  the  distribution  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  loaves  of  bread  to  such 
necessitous  people  as  were  within  the 
vestibule  at  the  close  of  service.  This 
distribution  perhaps  goes  on  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  as  it  may  have  been  the  usage 
of  a  hundred  years,  through  the  provis- 
ion of  a  will.  The  number  in  attendance 
at  some  of  these  old  ecclesiastical 
establishments  is  very  small,  sometimes 
no  more  than  ten  to  fifteen  persons,  ex- 
clusive of  the  rector  and  clerk,  and  pub- 
lic worship  would  be  given  up,  except 
for  trust  funds,  or  other  resources  of  the 
Established  Church. 

THE  MADELEINE  CHURCH  IN  PARIS. 

The  transition  was  great  from  the  rus- 
tic church  and  rural  people  of  Brading — 
a  congregation  of  perhaps  fiftj'^  to  seven- 
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ty-five  men.  women  and  children — to  the 
gorgeous  Madeleine  in  Paris,  and  the  gay 
people  of  the  metropolis  of  France.  The 
Madeleine  is  not  the  cathedral  of  Paris, 
but  far  surpasises  Xotre  Dame  in  the 
beauty  of  its  exterior  and  the  dazzling 
splendor  of  its  interior  adornments.  It 
was  in  course  of  erection  before  the  first 
Revolution  (1789).  but  work  was  then 
suspended.  Napoleon  the  First  contem- 
plated its  completion  and  dedication  as  a 
temple  of  glory,  but  his  purpose  was  de- 
feated by  his  own  downfall  in  1815. 
Louis  XVIII.  restored  it  to  its  original 
destination,  and  decreed  that  it  should 
contain  monuments  to  his  brother,  Louis 
XVI.,  and  his  wife  Josephine,  and  the 
sister  of  the  two  kings,  Mademoiselle 
Elizabeth.  It  was  finished  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  consecrated 
to  Religion.  It  is  a  splendid  specimen 
of  architecture,  of  Grecian  style;  is  sur- 
rounded by  fifty-two  Corinthian  columns, 
and  the  interior  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  colossal  statues  of  saints,  and 
paintings  and  frescoes  of  surpassing 
beaut5^  The  cost  of  this  sumptuous  edi- 
fice was  13.079.000  francs  ;  about  82,615,- 
800.  at  a  time  when  a  dollar  would  pur- 
chase three  times  as  much  labor  as  now. 
The  Madeleine  is  378  feet  in  length,  and 
in  breadth  is  138.  I  had  seen  and  ad- 
mired its  exterior  on  several  days  pre- 
ceding Sunday,  October  6,  and  then  went 
within  it.  The  day  was  clear  and  mild, 
and  vast  numbers  of  people  were  abroad 
in  gay  apparel.  In  such  a  place,  on  that 
day  of  the  week,  witnessing  the  services 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  mind  natur- 
ally turns  to  Fenelon,  the  St.  John  of 
his  day  and  nation;  to  Bourdaloue. 
v.-hose  discourses  were  so  searching  as 
to  cause  the  sensual  Louis  XIV.  to  re- 
mark. When  I  hear  other  good  preach- 
ers I  am  pleased  with  them  ;  when  I  hear 
Bourdaloue, I  am  displeased  with  myself;'''' 
to  Bossuet,  the  ardent  ecclesiastic, 
whose  controversy  with  Fenelon  left  him 
the  victor  through  the  decision  of  the 
Pope,  but  caused  the  world  to  regard 
Fenelon  as  the  better  man  ;  and  to  Mas- 
sillon,  whose  name  comes  down  the  cen- 
turies as  one  of  the  great  lights  in  the 
Papal  Church. 
The  interior  of  this  beautiful  temple 


is  really  bewildering,  until  the  eye  has 
become  accustomed  to  its  adornments. 
Frescoes  of  surpassing  beauty  are  spread 
upon  the  immense  ceiling,  and  paintings 
and  sculpture  abound  on  every  hand; 
figures  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and 
men  and  women  who  were  canonized  by 
the  Papal  Church,  with  a  firmament  of 
the  utmost  splendor  represented  in  the 
arched  roof,  high  above  the  heads  of  the 
great  concourse  below,  are  the  adorn- 
ments of  an  edifice  transferred  from  its 
original  design  as  a  temple  of  glory, 
commemorating  the  victories  of  Napoleon 
in  Germany,  into  a  house  of  worship, 
dedicated  to  the  rites  of  a  gorgeously  ap- 
pointed praise.  On  that  forenoon  there 
may  have  been  no  more  than  five  thousand 
people  in  the  Madeleine,  and  there  may 
have  been  ten  thousand.  Multitudes 
went  only  so  far  within  as  to  dip  their 
fingers  in  water  with  which  several  stone 
vessels  were  filled,  and  touch  the  fin- 
gers to  forehead  and  breast — then  pas- 
sing out  to  mingle  with  crowds  in  the 
streets.  High  Mass  was  performed  that 
day.  A  great  company  of  nuns,  in  the 
white  cap  and  other  simple  apparel  of 
that  sisterhood,  occupied  large  space 
in  front  of  the  high  altar.  This  com- 
pany and  their  singular  dress,  contrasted 
with  the  exceeding  splendor  of  objects, 
by  which  they  were  surrounded,  consti- 
tuted a  spectacle  more  easily  imagined 
than  described."  The  tall,  lighted  can- 
dles, placed  on  massive  altars;  priests, 
some  in  the  simple  garb  of  Franciscan 
monks,  others  in  scarlet  and  gold  vest- 
ments, so  plenteously  displayed  in  the 
altar  service ;  censers,  emitting  agreea- 
ble odors;  exhilarating  music  by  many 
voices,  with  the  pealing  of  a  visible  and 
the  responses  of  an  invisible  organ;  the 
elevation  of  the  Host  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sacrament,  could  not  fail 
of  making  an  abiding  impression  upon 
minds  susceptible  to  the  outer  splendors 
of  Christian  worship. 

A  SUNDAY  AMONG  THE  ALPS. 

It  was  with  surrounding  objects  of  un- 
speakable grandeur  that  the  writer  spent 
Sunday,  September  22,  1850,  in  the  Vale 
of  Cnaraouny,  beneath  the  shadow  of 
Mont  Blanc.    This  valley  is  a  narrow 
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gorge  about  fourteen  miles  long,  and  ex- 
tends far  up  among  the  Alps,  with  a 
small  village  and  several  hotels  at  the 
farther  end.  The  valley  was  inhabited 
by  a  rude  peasantry  several  years  before 
those  English  explorers,  Windham  and 
Pocoke,  went  thither  in  1749.  Until  then 
even  the  people  of  Geneva  did  not  know 
of  the  valley  and  its  pastoral  and 
hunting  inhabitants.  Upon  the  narrow 
fields  of  the  Chamouny  husbandmen  the 
sun  sheds  few  direct  rays.  Winter 
"  lingers  in  the  lap  of  May,"  and  au- 
tumn is  soon  succeeded  by  the  rigors  of 
winter.  Many  of  the  men,  trained  from 
youth  to  the  ascent  of  adjacent  summits, 
so  soon  as  they  reach  adult  j^ears  be- 
come guides,  and  ever  after,  until  too  old 
for  such  laborious  and  hazardous  service, 
are  conductors  of  travellers  to  the  pre- 
cipitous and  awful  heights  amongst 
which  these  children  of  Chamouny  are 
born,  live  and  die.  The  nest  of  the  ea- 
gle is  never  built  so  high  that  they  can- 
not reach  it;  the  wild  chamois  (goat) 
scales  no  cliff  which  they  dare  not  at- 
tempt to  reach.  Many  of  these  guides 
have  made  fifty  and  more  excursions  to 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Others  of 
the  male  inhabitants  devote  their  sum- 
mers to  agriculture,  and  in  the  grazing 
season  inhabit  chalets— rough  cottages 
far  up  the  mountain  sides — wherever  a 
sufficient  plateau  of  grass  and  other 
herbage  can  be  found  upon  which  cattle 
and  goats  may  subsist.  These  chalets 
are  inhabited  only  in  the  warm  season, 
and  then  only  by  those  who  ascend  to 
see  to  the  cows  and  goats.  How  the  dis- 
mal winters  of  the  men,  women  and 
children  of  these  mountain  gorges  are 
survived,  is  best  known  to  Him  "  who 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb," 
and  without  whose  knowledge  not 
even  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground." 

The  sun  was  obscured  by  no  cloud 
during  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  we 
spent  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouny ;  and  the 
weather,  although  September  was  more 
than  half  gone,  was  agreeable,  so  that 
the  ascent  of  myself  and  another  upon 
mules,  to  Mont  Anvert — a  spur  of  the 
Alps  —  afforded  extreme  satisfaction. 
From  the  windows  and  piazzas  of  the 
Union  Hotel — for  even  this  inhospitable 


valley,  like  our  White  Mountain  region, 
has  ample  accommodations  for  summer 
excursionists — a  complete  view  was  ob- 
tained of  the  snow-capped  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  from  several  stand-* 
points  in  the  hamlet  prospects  of  over- 
whelming grandeur  are  ever  before  the 
eye. 

The  Arve,  a  furious  mountain  stream, 
passes  down  the  Vale  of  Charaoun3^ 
and  moves,  an  impetuous,  bubbling  and 
tumbling  current,  to  join,  a  little  below 
Geneva,  the  beautiful  Rhone,  and  thence 
move  together  for  the  distant  Mediterra- 
nean. Not  far  from  the  hotels  of  Cha- 
mouny is  the  terminus  of  the  immense 
glacier  known  as  the  Mer  de  Glace  (Sea 
of  Ice),  beneath  which  issue  the  head 
waters  of  the  Arve.  The  dwellings  of 
the  native  inhabitants  are  rude,  unpaint- 
ed,  weather-stained  cottages,  and  the 
roof-boards  of  the  barns  were,  in  1850, 
confined  by  stones  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
pounds  weight.  Behind  the  hamlet,  with 
a  broad  avenue  in  front,  were  the  Church 
and  Priory — connected  buildings,  the  lat- 
ter the  abode  of  the  ecclesiastic  who  is 
the  guide  of  these  rustic  mountaineers. 
Near  the  valley  are  seen  the  lesser  Al- 
pine peaks,  and  beyond  them,  in  regular 
gradations  of  increasing  altitude,  other 
mountains,  until  the  eye  rests  upon  gran- 
ite shafts  called  "  needles,"  rising  sever- 
al thousand  feet  into  the  air;  and  high 
above  all  this  congregation  of  mountains 
is  discerned  in  the  south-west  the  "  awful 
mount."  It  was  through  impressions  re- 
ceived here  that  Coleridge  wrote  that 
enduring  production  known  as  the 
"Hymn  before  sunrise  in  the  Vale  of 
Chamouny." 

A  tinkling  bell  upon  the  little  stone 
church  sent  forth  at  frequent  intervals 
its  invitation  to  worshippers,  and  vil- 
lagers and  strangers  were  constantly 
passing  to  and  from  its  portals.  The 
ever-present  wax  candles  were  burning 
all  day  upon  the  altar  of  the  little  edifice, 
just  as  they  may  always  be  seen  in  the 
most  obscure  as  well  as  the  most  sump- 
tuous Catholic  churches.  Rude  paint- 
ings were  suspended  back  of  the  altar 
and  at  the  sides  of  the  church,  and  other 
figures  upon  canvass  of  Christ,  the  Holy 
Mother,  the  apostles,  and  others  who 
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have  been  canonized  by  the  Papal  church. 
The  service  was  in  French — the  language 
of  the  Savoyards— and  the  congregation 
consisted  of  guides,  rustic  husbandmen, 
mountaineers  from  their  chalets, the  wom- 
en and  children  of  the  hamlet,  and  some 
European  and  American  travellers  from 
the  three  inns  of  Chaniouny. 

To  the  overwhelming  sublimity  of  that 
mountain  valley  we  bade  adieu  on  the 


morning  of  Monday,  September  23,  and 
proceeded  by  the  vehicle  known  as  the 
char-a-banc,  to  Sallanches,and  thence  by 
coach, known  as  ''the  diligence,"  to  Gene- 
va, reaching  that  beautifully  located  city 
at  3  P.  M.  It  was  really  a  relief  to  pass 
from  the  awful  grandeur  around  Cha- 
mouny,  and  be  once  more  within  the 
"Hotel  of  the  Mountains,"  facing  the 
blue,  dancing,  transparent  river  Rhone. 


FEB  NOCTEM  AD  LUCEM. 


[ISAIAH,  l:x.] 

The  night  is  dismal,  dreary; 
There  shines  no  star  nor  moon. 
I  watch  and  wait,  alone, 
And  hear  the  wind's  sad  moan, 
With  heavy  heart  and  weary — 
O  light,  O  rest,  come  soon ! 


All  cheerless  came  the  morning, 
'Mid  cold,  dark  clouds,  and  rain, 
Each  dripping,  shivering  tree 
Seems  comfortless  like  me, 
Who  hoped  that  with  the  dawning 
My  peace  would  come  again. 


Beneath  a  sky  all  glowing 
With  golden  sunset  light, 
I  sit  in  quiet,  blest 
W;th  God's  own  love  and  rest ; 
Believing  now,  yea  knowing, 
He  leads  to  light  through  night. 
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